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“Awesome  power ; 


majestic  dignity...” 


Speaking  of  his  “American  Eagle”  painting  recently 
presented  to  West  Point,  artist  Ray  Harm  said, 
“This  American  Eagle  was  painted  as  a gift  for  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  whose 
Long  Gray  Line  of  young  men  has  always  been  un- 
swervingly dedicated  to  Duty,  Honor,  Country. 

“It  was  also  painted  as  my  personal  rededication  to 
our  National  Emblem  and  everything  for  which  it 
stands.  In  it  I have  attempted  to  bring  forth  the  awe- 
some power,  the  flawless  grace,  the  majestic  dignity  of 
this  magnificent  bird.” 

In  developing  his  paintings,  Ray  Harm  depends 
heavily  on  sketches  from  real  life. 

“My  work  starts  by  finding  the  subject  matter  and 
making  field  sketches  to  which  I refer  later  in  the  stu- 
dio. These  field  sketches  are  the  nucleus  of  my  work 
and  attaining  them  is  the  great  challenge.  Some  sketches, 
of  necessity,  are  of  only  10  to  15  seconds  duration  and, 
even  if  the  sketch  may  not  be  artistically  ‘sketchy,’  I 
know  that  the  animal’s  stance  or  the  action  I have  cap- 
tured is  near  correct  and,  in  fact,  was  performed  by  the 
animal.  Sometimes  of  course  a resting  or  perching  ani- 
mal affords  me  all  the  time  necessary  to  get  my 
sketches.  I also  make  color  notes  in  the  field  for  later 
reference. 

“Nothing  can  replace  the  fresh,  living  color  of  things 
alive.  In  addition,  the  experience  of  witnessing  the  rip- 
pling of  pelage  or  looseness  or  tightness  of  the  way 
feathers  fall  ...  is  most  important  to  the  artist.” 

A veteran  of  3 years  in  the  Navy  from  1945  to  1948 
as  a radio  operator  in  the  Pacific,  Harm  completed 


Artist  Ray  Harm  studies  and  sketches  wildlife  to  create  such 
works  as  “The  American  Eagle”  on  front  cover. 


training  at  the  Cooper  School  of  Art  and  the  Cleveland 
Institute  of  Art  before  becoming  Herman  L.  Donovan 
artist  in  residence  at  the  University  of  Kentucky. 
Among  the  honors  conferred  upon  him  are  doctorates 
from  several  universities.  He  has  also,  through  the  sale 
of  his  art,  been  instrumental  in  saving  the  Corkscrew 
Swamp  Sanctuary  in  Florida. 

Mindful  of  the  eagle’s  role  as  symbol  of  the  Nation’s 
power  and  prestige,  Ray  Harm  dedicates  his  latest 
effort  to  the  conviction  that  “our  American  Eagle 
must  remain  a living  symbol,  not  a victim  of  our  apathy 
and  uncaring  neglect.”  £ 
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The  mission  of  SOLDIERS  is  to  provide  timely  factual 
information  of  professional  interest  to  members  of  the  United 
States  Army.  SOLDIERS  is  published  under  supervision  of  the 
Army  Chief  of  Information  to  provide  timely  and  authoritative 
information  on  policies,  plans,  operations,  and  technical 
developments  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  to  the  Active 
Army,  Army  National  Guard,  Army  Reserve,  and 
Department  of  the  Army  civilian  employees.  It  also  serves 
as  a vehicle  for  timely  expression  of  the  views  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  assists  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  information  objectives  of  the  Army.  ■ Manuscripts  of 
general  interest  to  Army  personnel  are  invited.  Direct  com- 
munication is  authorized  to:  Editor,  SOLDIERS,  Cameron 
Station,  Alexandria,  Virginia  22314.  Unless  otherwise  indicated, 
material  may  be  reprinted  provided  credit  is  given  to  SOLDIERS 
and  the  author.  ■ Military  unit  distribution:  From  the 
U.S.  Army  AG  Publications  Center,  2800  Eastern  Boulevard, 
Baltimore,  Maryland "21220  in  accordance  with  DA  Form  12-4 
Requirements  submitted  by  commanders.  ■ Individual  sub- 
scriptions: $9.50  annually  to  Stateside  and  APO  addresses; 

$12  foreign  addresses.  ■ Individual  paid  subscriptions  are 
available  through  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ Use 
of  funds  for  printing  this  publication  approved  by 
Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army,  March  5,  1969. 

COVER:  The  American 
eagle,  nature's  free-soaring 
spirit  that  also  symbolizes 
our  Nation's  power,  dignity 
and  prestige,  is  captured 
on  canvas  by  Artist  Ray 
Harm  who  presented  the 
original  painting  to  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy  in 
April.  For  more  on  the 
artist,  see  opposite,  and 
for  more  on  the  eagle  as 
the  Army  and  national 
emblem,  see  "The  Eagle 
Screams"  on  page  12. 
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WHAT’S  NEW 


BOOTSTRAP 


NEW  PT  TEST 


FOXHOLE  COVER 


ABORTION  RULES 


PHOTO  CONTEST 


FSA CLAIMS 


The  Army  is  reminding  enlisted  personnel  that  they  are 
eligible  for  the  degree  completion  program  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  Bootstrap.  Only  59  EM  are  currently  enrolled 
in  the  program.  Eligible  EM  and  EW  must  be  within  1 
year  of  completing  work  for  a degree  and  have  1 to  15 
years  of  active  duty.  Boots  trappers  are  obligated  for 
2 years  of  active  duty  upon  completion  of  degree  require- 
ments. They  attend  college  on  a PCS  basis  and  draw  full 
Army  pay  and  allowances  during  schooling,  but  must  pay 
own  schooling  costs.  However,  GI  bill  assistance  should 
defray  most  of  those  expenses.  AR  621-5  has  the  facts. 

The  Basic  Physical  Fitness  Test  has  replaced  the  Physi- 
cal Combat  Proficiency  Test  for  men  in  basic  combat 
training,  advanced  individual  and  combat  support  training. 
The  grenade  throw  and  low  crawl  have  been  replaced  by 
the  inverted  crawl  and  the  bent-leg  situp.  The  run, 
dodge  and  jump,  the  horizontal  ladder  and  the  1-mile  run 
complete  this  five-event  PT  test. 

A new  foxhole  cover  designed  to  protect  soldiers  from 
weapon  blasts  is  now  ready  for  the  Army  supply  system. 

The  cover  is  a 5 by  6 foot  dacron  sheet  laminated  to  a 
polyester  film.  When  stretched  over  a one  or  two-man 
foxhole,  it  can  support  18  inches  of  protective  soil  and 
withstand  blast  pressures  of  13  pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  cover  can  also  be  used  as  a litter  or  hammock. 

DOD  policy  concerning  the  performance  of  abortions  in 
military  medical  facilities  has  been  changed.  Such  op- 
erations must  conform  to  laws  of  states  where  the  fa- 
cilities are  located.  Until  now,  abortions  could  have 
been  performed  in  any  military  medical  facility  regard- 
less of  state  law.  The  policy  switch  follows  a recent 
Presidential  statement  that  laws  regulating  abortions 
in  the  U.S.  are  the  province  of  the  states,  not  the 
federal  government. 

Not  an  expert  with  a camera?  Relax.  Pros  and  beginners 
alike  may  enter  the  Annual  All-Army  Photo  Contest.  World- 
wide competition  will  be  keen,  with  only  360  photos  to  be 
selected  for  the  finals  beginning  Dec.  2.  First  U.S. 

Army,  Fort  Meade,  Md. , will  host  Army  finals.  Winning 
entries  will  compete  in  the  14th  Annual  DOD-sponsored 
Interservice  Contest.  For  complete  contest  facts,  con- 
tact your  special  services  office. 

Many  servicemen  are  receiving  payments  for  family  separ- 
ation allowance  claims  retroactive  to  Oct.  1,  1963. 

This  applies  for  dependents  who  had  lived  with  friends 
or  relatives  while  the  service  member  was  on  an  unac- 
companied tour  or  on  TDY  in  excess  of  30  days.  Pay- 
ments are  being  made  in  cash  or  check  and  not  incor- 
porated into  regular  pays. 


SOWERS 


PRSA  ANVILS 


COPTER  NOTES 


DRUG  AMNESTY 


HOT  STUFF 


COP  PROGRAM 


The  Army  has  won  four  of  the  five  silver  anvils  for  the 
Armed  Forces  in  the  national  public  affairs  programs 
competition  sponsored  by  the  Public  Relations  Society 
of  America  (PRSA) . The  Army  programs  and  sponsors  are: 
Project  MAST  (Policy  and  Plans  Division,  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Information) , a report  on  the  program  support- 
ing the  use  of  military  helicopters  to  transport  high- 
way accident  victims  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  "Cinderella 
in  Reverse"  (Fort  Carson,  Colo.),  methods  used  to  pro- 
mote favorable  public  opinion  about  Fort  Carson  and  its 
personnel;  Activities  of  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  (Chief, 
Army  Reserve) , community  action  accomplishments  of  the 
Reserves;  and  "German-American  Volksfest"  (U.S.  Army, 
Berlin) , summarizing  the  success  of  the  joint  German- 
American  annual  celebration  for  the  benefit  of  German 
orphans.  The  awards  were  presented  at  the  PRSA  nation- 
al banquet  in  New  York  City  May  20. 

A training  device  that  reduces  time  requirements  for 
completing  many  helicopter  school  courses  is  being  test- 
ed at  the  U.S.  Army  Aviation  Center,  Fort  Rucker,  Ala. 
The  Synthetic  Flight  Training  System  (SFTS) , enables 
pilot  trainees  to  experience  the  motions  of  helicopter 
flight,  even  engine  and  blade  noises.  SFTS  features  a 
computer  that  measures  student  skill  levels  and  adjusts 
to  a student's  learning  speed.  In  a related  develop- 
ment, officer  and  warrant  officer  candidate  courses  in 
rotary  wing  training  will  increase  from  16  to  20  weeks 
beginning  July  1.  The  increase  to  20  weeks  allows 
flight  students  to  attend  on  a PCS  basis. 

Soldiers  in  Army  drug  amnesty  programs  may  now  be  eli- 
gible for  an  honorable  discharge.  The  regs  are  being 
changed  to  permit  honorable  separations  when  the  over- 
all service  of  a drug  user  warrants  it,  when  the  user 
has  been  enrolled  in  and  fully  cooperated  with  a drug 
amnesty  program  and  when  the  degree  of  addiction  pre- 
cludes rehabilitation  and  restoration  to  full  duty. 

A new  type  of  flame  weapon  is 
being  tested  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Infantry  Board,  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 
The  weapon  is  capable  of  launch- 
ing a four-round  clip  of  incen- 
diary rockets  at  the  rate  of  one 
per  second.  It  weighs  27  pounds, 
half  as  much  as  the  standard 
flamethrower . 

The  Comptroller  Officer  Program  (COP)  has  openings  for 
officers  in  grades  of  captain  through  colonel.  Assign- 
ments are  available  in  key  positions  outlined  in  AR 
614-136.  Approximately  30  officers  a year  are  selected 
to  attend  Syracuse  University  to  obtain  a master's 
degree  in  comptrollership.  Interested  officers  should 
read  AR  614-136  and  contact  their  career  branches. 
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Like  any  new  departure  in  motivating  men 
the  path  to  a Modern  Volunteer  Army 
is  beset  with  perils  and  pitfalls 
but  it  also  has  potential  for  progress. 


MAJ  Peter  L.  Stromberg 
Photos  by  SFC  James  Stuhler 

FIND  the  man  who  says  the  Army  is  perfect  and 
you've  found  an  illiterate  civilian  on  the  Polar  Ice 
Cap.  Everybody  knows  there  are  problems  in  the 
Army  but  it’s  also  certain  that  the  Army  probably  has 
a program  for  working  on  them. 

The  program  is  the  Modern  Volunteer  Army 
(MVA),  perhaps  not  the  catchiest  title  of  the  year, 
but  certainly  most  important,  since  it  is  designed  to 
lessen  reliance  on  the  draft. 

MVA  is  at  once  exciting  yet  potentially  dangerous. 

It  is  exciting  because  it  encourages  change  in  the 
Army  and  such  encouragement  is  unprecedented.  The 
emphasis  stems  from  the  highest  level — from  the  Army 
staff  and  from  senior  commanders  who  are  encouraging 
bold  and  inventive  actions  to  make  the  Army  better. 

MAJOR  PETER  L.  STROMBERG,  currently  enrolled  at  the  U.S.  Army  Com- 
mand and  General  Staff  College,  prepared  this  article  while  on  temporary 
duty  with  the  Modern  Volunteer  Army  staff. 
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However,  that  also  is  what  makes  it  dangerous 
because  the  Army  is  a formal  organization  whose  very 
essence  is  order.  To  confront  this  accustomed  order  and 
to  reevaluate  it,  to  discard  policy  or  modify  procedure — 
all  this  is  an  emotional  experience.  And  changing  an 
attitude  is  even  more  unsettling.  Not  long  ago,  for 
instance,  a colonel  saw  a high  school  student  who  had 
tied  back  his  long  hair  with  a ribbon.  “And  you  know,” 
the  colonel  wryly  confessed,  “I  didn’t  even  get  angry.” 

This  particular  colonel  does  not  advocate  O.D.  hair 
ribbons — he  is  simply  showing  that  the  attitudes  of 
both  young  and  old  are  changing.  Perhaps  the  war  in 
Vietnam  has  reminded  us  of  the  basic  military  virtues 
while  at  the  same  time  revealing  the  bogus  side  of  many 
time-honored  practices  and  attitudes.  We  are  ready 
to  rebuild  around  the  familiar  themes  of  pride,  dis- 
cipline, competence,  obedience  and  dedication.  But 
if  the  existing  order  is  disturbed  a new  and  meaningful 
order  must  replace  it;  otherwise  the  Army  becomes  as 
unmanagable  and  useless  as  a toothpaste  tube  full  of 
pin  holes. 

Earlier  this  year  a company  commander  at  Fort 
Carson  complained  that  the  Modern  Volunteer  Army 
Program  let  “too  much  out  of  the  bag  too  fast.  There’s 
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been  very  little  physical  change.”  And  then  he  added 
that  there  had  been  some  attitude  change — “the  other 
part  of  the  program.” 

His  observations  are  helpful  because  he’s  absolutely 
correct  in  identifying  the  two  parts  of  the  program — 
physical  change  and  attitude  change.  They  are  separable 
but  quite  often  dependent.  For  instance,  it’s  miserably 
discouraging  for  a PFC  in  Europe  to  expect  better 
heating  in  the  barracks  and  to  remain  cold  because 
there  are  “insufficient  funds”  for  a heating  system. 

This  is  what  the  Carson  captain  is  driving  at.  Our 
expectations  frequently  exceed  our  present  capability 
rapidly  to  formulate  plans,  then  take  swiftly  all  the 
needed  steps  leading  to  negotiated  contracts  and 
completed  construction.  That  tortuous  system  is  itself 
another  problem.  In  any  case,  the  kind  of  instantaneous 
solution  that  a new  Army  program  always  seems  to 
promise  does  let  too  much  out  of  the  bag  too  soon. 

We  can’t  very  well  expect  the  PFC  to  respond  to  talk 
about  a modern  Army  when  he  sleeps  nightly  in  a cold 
barracks. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  takes  no'  money,  no  contract, 
no  construction  for  a squad  leader  to  know  the  prob- 
lems of  his  men  and  to  help  solve  them.  Likewise,  no 
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long  administrative  process  is  needed  to  give  an  S3 
permission  to  stop  imposing  unreal  requirements  on 
company  commanders  or  a hospital  records  chief 
permission  to  show  that  he  cares  about  the  location 
of  a patient's  medical  records.  Simple  human  actions 
result  from  remembering  that  the  Army  is  essentially 
people 

The  Modern  Volunteer  Army  at  once  embraces  both 
money  and  attitudes.  It  is  driven  by  a single  spirit  that 
calls  for  the  creation  of  a better  Army.  That  drive  is 
not  new.  Plenty  of  people  in  today’s  Army  have  been 
striving  to  make  a better  fighting  force  and  a more 
viable  community  for  many  years.  They  acted  with 
zest  and  wisdom  in  1941  and  today  they  probably 
sigh  at  the  folly  of  reinventing  the  wheel.  But  if  the 
wheel  need  not  be  reinvented  now  it  certainly  does 
need  a shot  of  grease. 

The  Army’s  drive  to  create  a better  Army  can 
properly  be  considered  an  independent,  wholly  internal 
activity  which  deserves  full  attention  whether  soldiers 
are  volunteers  or  draftees.  We’re  all  aware  that 
President  Nixon  has  set  July  1,  1973  as  the  date  when 
the  country  will  no  longer  need  to  draft  young  men 
for  military  service,  and  General  William  C. 


Westmoreland  as  Chief  of  Staff  has  told  the  Army  that 
it  must  begin  now  moving  toward  that  goal. 

For  this  time  of  transition  he  has  appointed 
Lieutenant  General  George  I.  Forsythe  as  his  special 
assistant  for  developing  and  managing  the  Modern 
Volunteer  Army  Program.  General  Forsythe  and  his 
staff  are  devoting  their  attention  primarily  to 
professionalism,  seeking  to  stimulate  action  to  get  the 
soldier  back  to  soldiering  and  to  improve  the  quality 
of  Army  life.  Fortunately,  there  is  some  money  to  prime 
the  pump. 

Where  should  the  Army  spend  money  to  better 
itself?  In  a pilot  effort  it  has  provided  extra  funds  for 
certain  units  at  a few  installations — Forts  Ord,  Carson, 
Benning  and  Bragg — and  in  USAREUR.  It  is  important 
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to  realize  that  not  all  units  benefit  from  the  money 
which  amounts  to  $2 1 .4  million  for  the  last  6 months 
of  Fiscal  Year  71.  Plans  for  FY  72  call  for  more 
money  and  an  expanded  program  extending  to  1 3 
installations  in  CONUS,  USAREUR,  Alaska  and 
Hawaii. 

This  program,  involving  special  funds  for  improving 
training  and  the  quality  of  Army  life,  is  called  the 
Modern  Volunteer  Army  Field  Experiment,  or 
VOLAR.  The  difference  is  significant  for  VOLAR's 
purpose  is  not  to  dole  out  dollars  but  rather  to  spend 
dollars  for  people — volunteers  and  the  rest  of  the  Army. 

Typical  of  how  VOLAR  works  is  Fort  Benning 
where  500  KPs  are  now  civilians.  Their  employment 
for  the  months  of  January  through  June  will  cost  $1.34 
million.  Early  this  year  273  soldiers  who  would 
normally  have  been  on  KP  were  training  full-time  with 
their  units.  Sergeants  are  elated — soldiers  are 
soldiering;  KPs  are  KPing;  the  world  is  a more  sanely 
ordered  place.  However,  formal  evaluation  is  pending 
based  on  reports  by  Fort  Benning,  comparison  with 
control  posts,  attitude  surveys  and  cost/effectiveness 
analysis. 

Another  endeavor  funded  by  VOLAR  is  the  attempt 
to  make  barracks  more  livable.  Fort  Carson,  for 
instance,  decided  to  spend  a fifth  of  its  $5  million 
available  for  the  period  January  through  June  on 
construction  of  partitions  in  barracks.  However,  so 
far  only  one  company  has  seen  any  partitions  and  they 
were  built  by  private  efforts  of  the  company  itself. 

It  comes  down  to  the  fact  that  priority  for  spending 
VOLAR  funds  is  a thorny  matter.  Do  you  extend  post 
shuttle  bus  service  to  off-post  locations  or  do  you 
establish  a central  processing  center?  Do  you  expand 
education  center  facilities  or  do  you  run  the 
commissary  for  an  extra  2 hours  each  day?  The  choices 
are  important  and  each  has  its  adherents.  Because 
all  projects  are  experimental  we  should  not  expect  all 
results  to  mirror  our  preconceptions.  We  must  cut  and 
try  and  remember  that  VOLAR  can’t  please  all  of  the 
people  all  of  the  time.  It  isn’t  magic.  It  can’t  buy  a 
new  world. 

It  can  be  hoped,  however,  that  VOLAR  funds  will 
cause  physical  improvements  and  support  changes  in 
Army  attitudes  so  that  a large  number  of  good 
American  young  people  will  see  attractiveness  in  the 
way  soldiers  live  and  work.  Bringing  a significant 
number  of  young  people  to  that  point  of  view,  even 
while  the  Army  is  changing,  is  a Herculean  task.  We 
have  a great  deal  of  selling  to  do. 

As  you  have  no  doubt  seen  or  heard,  the  Army 
is  selling  itself  in  a big  way.  Its  advertising  campaign 
has  become  a major  commercial  venture.  The  Army 
spent  $10.6  million  extra  for  advertising  during  a 13- 
week  test  period  this  spring. 

Because  change  in  Army  life  occurs  slowly  and  new 
rewards  for  volunteering  are  still  proposals  only,  the 
campaign  concentrates  on  a less  rigid  Army  attitude  and 
the  lure  of  professionalism. 

The  ads  for  television,  radio,  magazines  and 


newspapers  run  an  imposing  gauntlet  of  military  and 
civilian  viewers  before  they  are  released.  Because  the 
advertising  process  does  lend  itself  to  fairly  precise 
evaluation,  the  Army  should  be  able  to  make  a clear 
decision  on  its  worth  and  recommend  whether  the  $21.9 
million  earmarked  for  advertising  in  the  proposed  FY 
1972  budget  should  be  spent. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  campaign  came  at  an 
inopportune  time.  The  war  continues;  the  Army 
changes  slowly;  there  is  yet  no  extra  pay  for  potential 
infantrymen,  artillerymen  and  tankers;  the  Army  itself 
is  coming  under  fire  in  a counter-campaign  built  on 
the  themes  of  My  Lai,  corruption,  and  general  unrest. 
On  the  other  hand,  unemployment  is  high,  college 
enrollments  are  down  and  thousands  of  young  men 
and  women  are  graduating  from  high  school. 

However,  the  Army  can  not  tell  the  advertising 
agency  to  whom  exactly  its  ads  should  appeal.  They 
now  aim  broadside  at  the  audience  of  persons  from  1 7 
to  21  years  of  age.  Without  any  studies,  however,  the 
fundamental  appeal  to  service  must  be  professionalism. 
General  Westmoreland  summed  up  that  appeal:  “The 
basic  challenge  and  attraction  of  service  in  the  Army  is 
the  enormous  satisfaction  of  serving  with  young 
Americans  in  well-equipped  units  that  are  assigned 
meaningful  missions  and  then  are  left  alone  to  get 
the  job  done.” 

In  effect,  MVA  and  all  that  it  connotes — increased 
pay,  VOLAR,  the  reappraisal  of  current  practices — 
is  aimed  at  enhancing  the  Army’s  professionalism. 

It  is  based  on  the  premise  that  there  is  a connection 
between  a fairly  paid  soldier  and  a fair  day’s  labor; 
between  a happy,  efficient  Army  community  and  a 
happy,  efficient  soldier;  between  elimination  of  un- 
productive work  and  the  chance  for  productive  work; 
between  treating  a soldier  as  an  adult  and  an  adult 
performance  in  combat;  between  dedication  to  genuine 
military  virtues  and  a genuinely  good  Army. 

If  the  American  soldier  and  public  perceive  these 
connections,  then  they  see  the  purpose  of  the  MVA 
drive  to  make  the  Army  better.  a 
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Philip  R.  Smith,  Jr. 


TO  U.S.  SOLDIERS  worldwide,  the  phrase  “The 
Eagle  Screams  Today”  has  meant  that  it  is  time 
to  line  up  at  the  pay  table  and  collect  that  green  stuff. 
Why?  Because  the  eagle — the  American  Bald  Eagle, 
found  only  in  North  America — has  long  decorated  our 
coins  and  is  reproduced  on  bills  of  various  denomina- 
tions. 

Today  the  shriek  of  the  eagle  scarcely  sounds  in  the 
land  because  he  is  becoming  increasingly  scarce  as 
civilization  encroaches  on  his  natural  habitat.  As  a 
symbol  of  soaring  freedom  and  bravery,  however,  the 
noble  bird  will  live  on — even  if  it  should  become  ex- 
tinct. 

The  eagle  has  long  been  used  as  a symbol  by  many 
nations.  The  Romans  carried  it  in  the  forefront  of 
battle  and  wherever  their  conquering  legions  marched. 
Imperial  Germany,  Austria  and  Russia  all  had  an  eagle 
of  their  own.  But  the  Bald  Eagle  of  the  United  States 
is  unique. 

Military  units  formed  in  the  early  days  of  our  Re- 
public featured  the  eagle  either  on  their  uniforms  or 
their  flags.  As  early  as  January  1799,  War  Office 
orders  specified  that  “All  persons  belonging  to  the 
Army,  to  wear  a black  cockade  with  a small  white 
eagle  in  the  center.  The  cockade  of  non-commissioned 
officers,  musicians  and  privates  to  be  of  leather  with 
eagles  of  tin.” 

The  Army  version  of  the  Medal  of  Honor,  our 
Nation’s  highest  award  for  valor,  has  incorporated  the 
eagle  in  all  of  its  changes  from  1862  to  the  present. 

During  Civil  War  days  the  eagle  was  unpopular  in  the 
South.  Confederate  soldiers  would  sing, 

“I  hates  the  nasty  eagle, 

With  all  his  brag  and  fuss, 

But  the  lying,  thieving  Yankees, 

I hates  them  wuss  and  wuss.” 

Probably  because  of  the  national  bird  being  identified 
as  the  Union  emblem,  the  men  of  the  Eighth  Wisconsin 
Volunteers  chose  an  eagle,  “Old  Abe,”  to  be  their 
mascot.  Known  to  Confederates  as  the  “Yankee  Buz- 
zard,” he  was  carried  into  42  battles  on  a shield- 
adorned  perch. 

Legend  has  it  that  Abe  was  found  by  a band  of 
Chippewa  Indians  who  sold  him  to  a pioneer  woman 
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for  a batch  of  maple  sugar.  When  a regiment  was  or- 
ganized in  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  upon  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  Old  Abe  went  along  as  the  mascot  of  the 
“Eagle  Regiment.” 

Mustered  out  after  the  war,  he  was  presented  to  the 
state  of  Wisconsin  where  he  became  somewhat  of  a 
celebrity.  Visitors  came  to  see  Old  Abe  in  his  cage  in 
the  state  capitol  until  1881  when  he  died  of  smoke  in- 
halation during  a fire  in  the  building.  The  bird  was 
stuffed  and  again  placed  in  the  capitol.  In  1904  another 
fire  destroyed  him.  Replicas  of  the  bird  can,  however, 
still  be  seen  in  the  Wisconsin  capitol. 

Old  Abe  has  a modern  day  counterpart  in  Sergeant 
Strike  S.  Eagle,  the  mascot  of  the  1st  Battalion  of  the  2d 
Brigade,  502d  Regiment  of  the  101st  Airborne  Division 
(The  Screaming  Eagles)  at  Fort  Campbell,  Ky. 

Old  Sarge,  unlike  Old  Abe,  is  an  import,  having 
come  from  Heiligenblut,  Austria.  The  17-year-old  bird 
is  a permanent  member  of  the  Rod  and  Gun  Club  at 
Fort  Campbell.  His  enlistment  record  states  that  his 
service  number  is  RA  000  502.  His  quarters  are  a 15  x 
15  foot  cage;  his  pay  consists  of  two  chickens  a week. 

Sergeant  Strike,  again  unlike  Old  Abe,  has  never 
been  in  combat.  It  would  have  taken  several  months 
to  get  the  necessary  clearance  to  ship  him  to  Vietnam. 

Although  the  eagle  has  a special  significance  for  the 
men  of  the  101st,  the  entire  Army  would  stand  to  lose 
if  the  noble  bird  were  to  become  extinct.  In  emblem 
form  he  appears  on  enlisted  and  officer  insignia,  and  is 
a colonel’s  designation  of  rank. 

The  eagle  is  the  largest  bird  of  prey  in  the  country 
with  the  exception  of  the  California  condor.  Like  all 
birds  of  prey,  the  female  is  larger  than  the  male.  The 
former  may  stand  42  inches  high  and  weigh  10  to  14 
pounds  while  the  male  is  normally  only  35  inches  high 
and  weighs  8 to  10  Vi  pounds. 

Circling  in  the  air,  it  locates  its  prey  with  keen  eyes 
that  can  see  as  far  as  3 miles.  Then  in  a dive  that 
reaches  up  to  60  miles  an  hour,  it  levels  off,  brakes  and 
snatches  its  food  in  its  talons. 

Although  fish  comprise  65  to  90  percent  of  its  diet, 
the  eagle  also  on  occasion  eats  smaller  birds  such  as 
waterfowl,  sea  birds  and  crows.  Other  entrees  on  its 
bill  of  fare  may  include  small  rodents,  rats  and  crabs. 
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Presidential  Service  Badge 


Quartermaster  Corps — Branch  Insignia 


General  Staff  Insignia 


Through  mistaken  notion  of  what  foods  eagles  con- 
sume, farmers  and  fishermen  in  Alaska  persuaded 
the  state  to  impose  a $1  bounty  on  them.  From  1917 
to  1952  more  than  $100,000  was  paid  for  birds 
that  were  killed. 

Thankfully,  the  birds  survived  and  today  there  are 
more  eagles  in  Alaska  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
There  are  diminishing  numbers,  however,  in  Canada, 
the  Great  Lakes  states,  Florida  and  the  mid-Atlantic 
coastal  region. 

Man  has  also  contributed  indirectly  to  the  decline  of 
the  Bald  Eagle.  Pesticide-infected  fish  and  animals  have 
adversely  affected  reproduction  of  the  birds.  Develop- 
ment of  wildlife  areas  also  robs  the  birds  of  nesting  and 
feeding  areas. 

Benjamin  Franklin  would  have  made  the  national 
bird  the  turkey.  He  probably  echoed  the  sentiments  of 
Erasmus,  the  great  Dutch  writer  and  theologian  who 


wrote:  “Of  all  the  birds  the  eagle  alone  has  seemed 
to  wise  men  the  type  of  royalty,  a bird  neither  beauti- 
ful nor  musical,  nor  good  for  food,  but  murderous, 
greedy,  hateful  to  all,  the  curse  of  all,  and  with  its  great 
powers  of  doing  harm  only  surpassed  by  its  desire  to  do 
it.” 

Even  critics  of  the  eagle  as  our  national  symbol 
would  join  with  the  bird’s  admirers  in  lamenting  its 
passing,  and  rightly  so,  considering  its  influence  on 
American  life. 

The  eagle  is  today  displayed  above  the  entrance  of 
every  American  embassy,  legation  and  consulate 
throughout  the  world.  Facing  in  the  direction  of  the 
olive  branches  which  it  clutches  in  its  right  talon,  it 
symbolizes  America’s  determination  to  preserve  the 
peace.  The  arrows  in  its  left  talon  represent  America’s 
determination  to  use  its  might,  if  necessary,  to  maintain 
that  peace.  ^ 
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A Soldier  Writes 
His  Own  Obituary 


John  Alexander  Hottell  was  graduated  from  West  Point 
in  1964,  10th  in  a class  of  564.  He  was  a Rhodes  Scholar  in 
1965.  In  Vietnam  he  earned  two  Silver  Stars,  the  third 
highest  combat  award,  as  commander  of  Company  B,  1st 
Battalion,  8th  Cavalry,  1st  Cavalry  Division  (Airmobile). 
He  later  became  aide  to  the  1st  Cavalry  commander,  Maj. 
Gen.  George  W.  Casey.  Both  were  killed  in  the  crash  of  a 
helicopter  on  July  7,  1970.  Maj.  Hottell  was  27  years  old 
at  the  time  of  his  death  which  occurred  about  one  year 
after  he  wrote  his  own  obituary. 


★ ★ ★ 

“I  am  writing  my  own  obituary  for  several  reasons,  and  I 
hope  none  of  them  are  too  trite. 

“First,  I would  like  to  spare  my  friends,  who  may  happen 
to  read  this,  the  usual  cliches  about  being  a good  soldier. 
They  were  all  kind  enough  to  me,  and  I not  enough  to  them. 
Second,  I would  not  want  to  be  a party  to  a perpetuation  of 
an  image  that  is  harmful  and  inaccurate:  ‘glory’  is  the  most 
meaningless  of  concepts,  and  I feel  that  in  some  cases  it 
is  doubly  damaging.  And,  thirdly,  I am  quite  simply  the  last 
authority  on  my  own  death. 

“I  loved  the  Army:  it  reared  me,  it  nurtured  me,  and  it 
gave  me  the  most  satisfying  years  of  my  life.  Thanks  to  it  I 
have  lived  an  entire  lifetime  in  26  years.  It  is  only  fitting 
that  I should  die  in  its  service.  We  all  have  but  one  death 
to  spend,  and  insofar  as  it  can  have  any  meaning  it  finds  it 
in  the  service  of  comrades  in  arms. 

“And  yet,  I deny  that  I died  FOR  anything — not  my  coun- 
try, not  my  Army,  not  my  fellow  man,  none  of  these  things. 

I LIVED  for  these  things  and  the  manner  in  which  I chose 
to  do  it  involved  the  very  real  chance  that  I would  die  in  the 
execution  of  my  duties.  I knew  this,  and  accepted  it,  but 
my  love  for  West  Point  and  the  Army  was  enough — and 
the  promise  that  I would  some  day  be  able  to  serve  all  the 
ideals  that  meant  anything  to  me  through  it  was  great 
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enough — for  me  to  accept  this  possibility  as  a part  of  a 
price  which  must  be  paid  for  all  things  of  great  value.  If 
there  is  nothing  worth  dying  for — in  this  sense — there  is 
nothing  worth  living  for. 

“The  Army  let  me  live  in  Japan,  Germany  and  England 
with  experiences  in  all  these  places  that  others  only  dream 
about.  I have  skiied  in  the  Alps,  killed  a scorpion  in  my  tent 
camping  in  Turkey,  climbed  Mount  Fuji,  visited  the  ruins  of 
Athens,  Ephesus,  and  Rome,  seen  the  town  of  Gordium 
where  another  Alexander  challenged  his  destiny,  gone  to 
the  opera  in  Munich,  plays  in  the  West  End  of  London,  seen 
the  Oxford-Cambridge  Rugby  match,  gone  for  pub  crawls 
through  the  Cotswolds,  seen  the  night  life  in  Hamburg, 
danced  to  the  Rolling  Stones,  and  earned  a master’s  degree 
in  a foreign  university. 

“I  have  known  what  it  is  like  to  be  married  to  a fine  and 
wonderful  woman  and  to  love  her  beyond  bearing  with 
the  sure  knowledge  that  she  loves  me;  I have  commanded 
a company  and  been  a father,  priest,  income-tax  adviser, 
confessor,  and  judge  for  200  men  at  one  time;  I have  played 
college  football  and  rugby,  won  the  British  national  diving 
championship  two  years  in  a row,  boxed  for  Oxford  against 
Cambridge  only  to  be  knocked  out  in  the  first  round  and 
played  handball  to  distraction — and  all  of  these  sports  I 
loved,  I learned  at  West  Point.  They  gave  me  hours  of  in- 
tense happiness. 

“I  have  been  an  exchange  student  at  the  German  mili- 
tary academy,  and  gone  to  the  German  jumpmaster  school, 
I have  made  30  parachute  jumps  from  everything  from  a 
balloon  in  England  to  a jet  at  Fort  Bragg.  I have  written  an 
article  that  was  published  in  Army  magazine,  and  I have 
studied  philosophy. 

“I  have  experienced  all  these  things  because  I was  in 
the  Army  and  because  I was  an  Army  brat.  The  Army  is 
my  life;  it  is  such  a part  of  what  I was  that  what  happened 
is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  life  I loved.  I never  knew  what 
it  is  to  fail.  I never  knew  what  it  is  to  be  too  old  or  too  tired 
to  do  anything. 'I  lived  a full  life  in  the  Army,  and  it  has 
exacted  the  price.  It  is  only  just.”  % 
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Stan  Smith, 
a 3-year  Davis  Cupper  is  now 


The 

Army’s 

Top 

Tennis 

Tactician 

SFC  Carl  Martin 
Photos  by  LTC  Bob  Chick 


STAN  SMITH  was  not  made  for  tennis.  He 
appears  too  big  for  the  fast-moving  sport.  His 
lanky  6'4"  frame  would  seem  to  be  more  at  home  on 
a basketball  court  or  as  a fleet  tight  end  in  football. 
That’s  the  impression  you  get — until  you  see  him  play 
tennis. 

When  the  native  Californian  takes  the  court  he  pro- 
tects his  side  of  the  net  with  the  agility  of  a cat.  He 
has  the  starting  moves  of  a champion  sprinter  and  the 
lateral  moves  of  a much  smaller  man.  A tennis  racket 
in  his  hand  becomes  a living  extension  of  his  long  arm 
and  he  uses  it  as  skillfully  as  a surgeon  does  a scalpel. 
Three  consecutive  years  on  America’s  winning  Davis 
Cup  team  is  testimony  to  the  ability  of  the  24-year-old 
soldier  who  recently  finished  basic  training  at  Fort 
Ord,  Calif. 

In  addition  to  his  Davis  Cup  action,  the  University  of 
Southern  California  graduate  has  traveled  extensively 
with  Arthur  Ashe  on  the  worldwide  tennis  circuit  and 
conducted  hundreds  of  tennis  clinics  for  youngsters. 
It  may  sound  like  a big  fun  thing  but  it  can  also  be  a 
grueling  experience.  Smith  told  soldiers,  “While  Ashe 
and  I were  on  tour  we  played  in  six  different  countries 
in  just  3 weeks.” 

When  asked  how  it  feels  to  play  against  Ashe  and 
other  tennis  greats  the  personable  athlete  says,  “It’s 
tough  to  play  at  this  level  of  competition.  These  guys 
don't  allow  you  a mistake.  They  jump  on  your  im- 
perfections and  take  advantage  of  any  error — and  there 
goes  your  game.” 

What  about  the  tough  Australian  competition?  “I 
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wish  those  guys  would  retire,”  says  Smith  with  his 
ever-present  smile. 

The  articulate  volleyer  began  his  tennis  career  at 
age  14.  Three  years  later  he  had  mastered  the  game 
and  took  the  National  Junior  Championship. 

The  following  years  were  spent  polishing  his  game 
and  working  on  his  speed  to  overcome  his  disadvantage 
of  size.  “I  was  clumsy,”  Smith  admits  of  his  early  tennis 
days.  Obviously  he  overcame  it.  He  was  ranked  No.  1 
in  the  U.S.  last  year.  And  just  before  entering  the 
Army  he  beat  Rod  Laver  of  Australia  in  the  World 
Masters  Tournament  held  in  Tokyo,  pocketing  $15,000 
for  his  efforts.  Laver  is  ranked  No.  1 in  the  world  by 
many  tennis  experts.  Smith  says  his  goal  in  tennis  is 
to  become  “the  best  in  the  world.” 

Queried  about  his  immediate  plans  the  towering 
private  shrugs  and  says  he  has  no  plans  at  this  time. 
“The  Army  is  making  my  plans  for  me.  I’ll  go  where 
they  say  and  do  what  they  want.  If  events  permit  I want 
to  play  on  the  Army  tennis  team  and  then  go  on  to 
interservice  competition.  I’ll  have  to  wait  and  see.” 

It’s  his  modest  way  of  saying  he’s  at  the  top  level  in 
tennis  and  wants  to  stay  there.  “You  have  to  be  at  the 
top  of  your  game  when  you  play  men  like  Ashe,  Laver 
and  others,”  explains  Smith.  “Tournament  play  helps 
keep  that  tone.” 

Whatever  the  case,  it’s  a good  bet  that  tennis  fans 
will  hear  more  of  the  big  blond  competitor  as  he 
smashes,  volleys,  forehands  and  serves  in  his  scramble 
to  be  ranked  No.  1 in  the  world.  J 
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With  smashing  drive  and  lithe 
return  Stan  Smith  shows  the 
championship  form  that  made 
him  three-time  winner  on  the 
Davis  Cup  team  prior  to  his 
Army  service. 
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There’s  artistry,  workmanship 
and  heraldic  tradition  behind  your 

Distinctive 

Insignia 

COL  Eugene  F.  Ganley 
Photos  by  E.  Preston  Evans 

IN  1920  the  United  States  Army  officially  adopted 
heraldic  coats  of  arms.  Thus  originated  the  use  of 
distinctive  insignia  to  identify  an  individual  soldier  with 
his  regiment.  Its  purpose — to  foster  Army  tradition  and 
esprit  de  corps. 

The  first  unit  to  wear  such  insignia  was  the  51st 
Artillery,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  now  the  51st  Artillery, 
which  received  approval  for  wear  on  March  18,  1922. 
Soon  afterward  practically  all  the  regiments  of  the 
Regular  Army,  the  National  Guard  and  the  then  Or- 
ganized Reserves  adopted  distinctive  insignia.  (Some- 
times these  insignia  are  erroneously  called  “crests.”  In 
heraldry,  a crest  is  actually  a device  displayed  above 
the  shield  of  a coat  of  arms.  See  opposite  page.) 

Until  1965  distinctive  insignia  were  restricted  pri- 
marily to  color  bearing  units  of  the  Army — regiments 
and  fixed  battalions.  After  1965  insignia  also  were 
authorized  for  non-color  bearing  units  such  as  flexible 
battalions  consisting  of  numbered  rather  than  letter 
companies  that  may  be  reassigned  or  reattached  at 
different  times.  Theirs  is  called  distinctive  insignia 
(badge  type)  since  the  shield  is  the  major  of  three  ele- 
ments (shield,  crest  and  motto)  which  comprise  a coat 
of  arms.  The  shield  is  reserved  for  those  non-flexible 
units  authorized  a coat  of  arms. 

Several  thousand  distinctive  insignia  have  been 
designed  and  approved  since  1920.  Designing,  develop- 
ing and  manufacturing  are  responsibilities  of  The  In- 
stitute of  Heraldry,  a unique  Army  organization  under 
The  Adjutant  General. 

Initial  design  work  involves  researching  the  lineage, 
honors  and  history  of  each  unit.  Sometimes  two  cen- 
turies of  history  are  condensed  into  a symbolic  and 
heraldically  proper  insignia. 

After  an  initial  des'gn  has  been  completed  and 
approved  by  the  institute  it  goes  to  the  unit  commander 
for  his  concurrence.  Once  a distinctive  insignia  is  ap- 
proved it  is  changed  only  when  a heraldic  or  historical 
error  is  found.  It  thus  becomes  distinctive,  traditional 
and  deeply  rooted  in  the  unit. 

After  the  unit  commander  agrees  to  the  design,  the 
institute  staff  prepares  a line  drawing,  six  times  the 
actual  size  of  the  insignia,  and  a color  locator.  These 

COLONEL  EUGENE  F.  GANLEY  is  commanding  officer  of  The  Institute  of 
Heraldry,  U.S.  Army,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria,  Va. 
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go  to  a manufacturer  where,  through  a pantographing 
process,  dies  necessary  to  produce  the  insignia  are 
made.  The  completed  dies  are  returned  to  the  institute 
to  await  a request  for  loan  from  a manufacturer  certi- 
fied to  produce  insignia  under  the  Army  Heraldic  Item 
Quality  Control  System.  The  manufacture  of  any  Army 
distinctive  insignia  outside  the  United  States  is  pro- 
hibited. Forty-two  manufacturers  currently  are  certified 
by  the  institute.  Each  has  an  identifying  hallmark. 

After  the  unit  receives  a satisfactory  bid  the  dies 
are  borrowed  by  the  manufacturer  who  sends  samples 
of  his  product  to  the  institute.  These  are  scrutinized 
by  artists  and  metal  specialists  to  insure  that  the  in- 
signia meet  Army  standards. 

Of  all  the  old  and  famous  regiments  of  the  Regular 
Army  only  one,  the  4th  Infantry,  does  not  have  a 
metallic  type  distinctive  insignia.  Men  of  the  old  4th — 
Grant’s  regiment — wear  a scarlet  and  green  ribbon  on 
their  shoulder  loops  to  symbolize  the  regiment’s  heroic 
action  in  the  War  with  Mexico. 

Distinctive  unit  insignia  as  defined  under  Army  Reg- 
ulations 670-5  must  be  procured  only  through  non- 
appropriated  (welfare)  funds  and  each  soldier  is 
authorized  an  initial  issue  of  three  such  insignia. 

Today’s  American  soldier  can  wear  his  distinctive 
unit  insignia  with  pride.  It  is  an  artistic  symbol  of  the 
deeds  and  honors  established  by  those  who  preceded 
him.  £ 

SOWERS 


An  artist  prepares  a line  drawing  of  the  new 
insignia,  left,  from  which  skilled  artisans  make 
a die,  below  left,  that  shapes  the  metal.  Enamels 
are  applied,  below  right,  and  the  item  is  baked  . . . 


Typical  elements  of  a distinctive 
insignia  are  the  crest,  shield 
and  motto,  as  in  this 
29th  Infantry  example. 


. . . Now  in  final  stages  the  insignia  is  ...  finally,  after  detailed  inspections,  it  is  ready  to  be  worn  proudly  by  the  ultimate 
polished  before  plating  . . . user — a U.S.  soldier. 
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Along  with  academics,  there’s 


Reveille  On  Campus 

Larry  Mitchell 


A CANNON  BOOMS.  Reveille  sounds.  It  is  6:15  a.m.,  not  at  an 
Army  post  but  at  North  Georgia  College.  The  cannon  and  reveille 
sound  for  the  500-man  Corps  of  Cadets  at  the  school — but  they  are  also 
heard  by  almost  an  equal  number  of  women  students. 

Women  students  at  a military  school?  Unheard  of  any  place  else,  doubt- 
less, but  since  its  establishment  back  in  1872  on  the  site  of  the  original 
U.S.  Government  Gold  Mint  at  Dahlonega,  Ga.,  the  school  has  been  co- 
educational. 

North  Georgia  College  was  started  as  “a  school  for  the  study  of  agricul- 
ture and  mechanical  arts,  accompanied  by  military  training.”  Today 
agriculture  and  “mechanical  arts”  are  no  longer  in  the  curriculum  but  it 
remains  the  only  4-year,  coeducational,  liberal  arts,  state-supported,  military 
college  of  its  type  in  the  country.  About  1,200  students — cadets,  coeds 
and  commuters — are  registered. 

Classified  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  as  a military  college,  North 
Georgia  College  requires  that  all  male  students  participate  in  the  Corps 
of  Cadets.  Qualified  cadets  who  so  desire  are  placed  on  contract  status  at 
the  end  of  their  sophomore  year  as  a first  step  to  commissioning  upon  gradua- 
tion. To  facilitate  administration  and  training,  the  corps  is  organized  into 
a brigade  and  two  battalions,  each  consisting  of  three  or  more  companies. 

Immediately  upon  arrival  the  freshman  cadet  is  assigned  to  a company 
which  quickly  becomes  the  focal  point  of  his  campus  life.  Regular  Army 
officers  on  ROTC  duty  conduct  the  military  program  at  the  college.  Train- 
ing closely  resembles  that  of  the  Regular  Army.  Cadets  wear  a slightly 
modified  Regular  Army  uniform  until  off  duty  which  for  most  cadets 
comes  at  5 p.m. 

Following  ROTC  classroom  work  in  military  history,  communications, 
combat  intelligence,  map  reading,  organization  and  related  subjects,  the 
cadet  applies  his  knowledge  in  practical  field  problems. 

The  formal  ROTC  courses  are  basically  those  prescribed  by  the  Army. 
However,  several  aspects  of  the  overall  military  program  are  unique.  The 
local  unit  of  the  National  Society  of  Scabbard  and  Blade  prepares  junior 
class  ROTC  cadets  for  summer  camp  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C.  Says  Cadet 
Captain  Bill  Hauserman,  captain  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Rifle  Drill  Team,  “You 
get  practical  experience  here  through  field  problems  and  you  come  out  with 
self-confidence  that  you’ll  later  need  on  active  duty  and  then  in  civilian  life.” 
As  one  result,  in  5 of  the  last  10  years  the  “Outstanding  Cadet”  des- 
ignated at  Fort  Bragg  summer  camp  has  been  from  North  Georgia. 

Under  guidance  of  the  ROTC  instructor  group,  Scabbard  and  Blade  also 
provides  seniors  with  experience  in  small  unit  tactical  problems,  leadership 
reaction  courses  and  map  and  compass  work. 

Additional  military  skills  in  mountaineering  and  counter-guerrilla  opera- 
tions are  the  specialty  of  the  Order  of  Columbo  Mountaineering  Platoon. 

LARRY  MITCHELL  is  Assistant  Director  of  College  Relations,  North  Georgia  College,  Dahlonega,  Go. 


Cadets  wear  a slightly  modified  Regular 
Army  uniform  and  attend  formal  ROTC 
courses  as  prescribed  by  the  Army. 

At  left,  the  Blue  Ridge  Rifles,  a unit 
whose  history  dates  from  the  Civil  War, 
performs  precision  drill  at  Dahlonega. 
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No,  the  cadet  cleaning  his  rifle  with 
a toothbrush  didn’t  bear  down  too  hard, 
the  First  Sergeant  explains  to  the 
armorer  as  he  turns  in  an  Ml  broken 
during  an  exercise. 
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Volunteer  members  of  this  organization  become  experts  in  rappelling  in 
the  mountainous  terrain  of  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains.  They  are  often 
coached  and  aided  by  soldiers  from  the  nearby  U.S.  Army  Ranger  training 
camp. 

The  North  Georgia  Cadet  Corps  also  provides  the  structure  for  an 
intramural  athletic  program.  On-campus  sports  include  football,  volleyball, 
track,  tennis,  swimming,  table  tennis  and  horseshoes.  Intercollegiate  com- 
petition is  offered  in  basketball,  baseball,  soccer,  tennis,  drill  and  rifle 
marksmanship. 

The  cadet  system  also  encourages  involvement  in  management  of  student 
affairs  with  cadet  officers  and  noncoms  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  most 
activities  and  organizations 'within  the  corps.  The  wide  range  of  student 
organizations  includes  a scuba  diving  club,  a parachutists  club,  a mining 
club  which  explores  abandoned  gold  mines  in  the  North  Georgia  area, 
men’s  and  women’s  drill  teams  (the  Blue  Ridge  Rifles  and  the  Blue  Ridge 
Ruffles,  respectively),  rifle  teams  and  local  fraternities  and  sororities. 

These  organizations,  along  with  the  sports  program,  offer  a break  from 
academic  routine.  At  the  new  Student  Center  cadets  and  coeds  have  avail- 
able a cafeteria,  bookstore,  bowling  alley,  a 300-seat  theater,  television, 
stereo  music  in  living  room  areas  and  organizational  meeting  rooms. 

The  full  schedule  of  college  courses  plus  military  training  mean  that 
the  life  of  the  North  Georgia  student  is  a busy  one.  As  Cadet  Captain  Jim 
Johnson,  commander  of  Foxtrot  Company  and  captain  of  the  newly 
chartered  chapter  of  the  Association  of  the  United  States  Army,  says: 
“I  think  the  one  word  that  best  describes  the  life  of  a cadet  at  North 
Georgia  is  ‘demanding.’  I wouldn’t  try  to  fool  anyone  and  say  it’s  easy, 
and  it's  not  always  fun.  But  I do  think  that  in  the  end  all  the  pressures  and 
responsibilities  that  are  thrust  upon  you  do  help  to  make  both  your  educa- 
tional and  military  experience  beneficial.” 

In  this  setting  the  student  grows  each  day  academically,  physically  and 
socially,  while  preparing  for  a military  career.  Attesting  to  the  success  of 
the  program,  approximately  half  of  the  officers  commissioned  from  North 
Georgia  College  in  the  past  decade  remain  on  active  duty. 

North  Georgia  College  holds  fast  to  the  invitation  that  first  marked  the 
opening  of  its  doors  on  January  6,  1873:  “Whosoever  will  may  come.”  ^ 

SOWERS 


CISM- 

World  Brotherhood 


William  G.  McNamara 


ARMED  FORCES  took  to  the  field 
- 11  times  last  year  in  such  widely  sep- 
arated areas  as  Austria,  Sweden,  Iran,  Spain  and  the 
Ivory  Coast  to  match  skill,  strength  and  stamina  with 
foreign  armies. 

Among  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  partisan  sup- 
porters watching  the  action  were  such  diverse  person- 
alities as  Prince  Bertil  of  Sweden,  Prince  Knud  of 
Denmark,  Prince  Gholam  Reza  Pahlevi  of  Iran,  Dr. 
George  Prader,  Austrian  Minister  of  Defense  and 
Lieutenant  General  Albert  O.  Connor,  Commanding 
General  of  Third  U.S.  Army.  Also  present  were  ob- 
servers from  Hungary  and  Rumania. 

U.S.  forces  did  well  in  some  contests,  fair  in  others. 

These  contests  took  place  on  the  playing  field — not 
the  battlefield.  They  were  among  the  13  world  Military 
Championships  organized  during  1970  by  the  Conseil 
International  du  Sport  Militaire  (CISM). 

Translated  into  English,  CISM  is  the  “International 
Military  Sports  Council,”  a 41 -nation  body  dedicated 
to  the  promotion  of  global  goodwill  through  friendly 
sports  competition  between  leading  military  athletes 
of  member  nations.  Those  nations  are  so  diverse  in 
custom  and  belief  that  no  other  common  denominator 
serves  the  cause  of  mutual  understanding  so  well  as 
sports. 

CISM  dates  back  to  February,  1948  when,  under 


WILLIAM  G.  McNAMARA  is  Chief  of  Information,  Conseil  International  du 
Sport  Militaire  (CISM). 


Track  and  field  events  are  always  popular  in  CISM 
competitions  as  here  a contestant  is  throwing  the  javelin. 
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CISM  EVENTS— 1971 


CHAMPIONSHIP 

HOST  COUNTRY  PLACE 

DATES 

MILITARY 

SPORTS 

* Ski  Week 

Italy 

Vipiteno 

11-19  March 

* Naval  Pentathlon 

USA 

Coronado,  Cal 

June  or  July 

* Modern  Pentathlon 

Switzerland 

Thun 

5-12  July 

* Shooting 

Switzerland 

Thun 

5-12  July 

Military  Pentathlon 

Sweden 

Orebro 

14-21  Aug. 

* Orienteering 

Norway 

Oslo 

16-21  Aug. 

Aerial  Pentathlon 

Sweden 

Soderhamn 

Aug.  or  Sep. 

* Parachuting 

Portugal 

Sintra 

3-12  Sep. 

INDIVIDUAL 

SPORTS 

* Cross  Country 

Italy 

Civitavecchia 

26-30  Mar. 

Equestrian 

France 

Fontainebleau 

1-11  June 

* Swimming  & Diving 

Italy 

Syracuse 

June  or  July 

* Track  & Field 

Finland 

Turku 

16-22  Aug. 

COMBAT  SPORTS 

* Fencing 

Sweden 

Ljungby 

18-22  June 

* Judo 

Austria 

Vienna 

6-10  Oct. 

* Boxing 

Netherlands 

Rotterdam 

25-30  Oct. 

* Wrestling 

Greece 

Salonica 

1-7  Nov. 

TEAM  SPORTS 

* Basketball 

Syria 

Damascus 

30  Jul.-7  Aug. 

Volleyball 

Pakistan 

Rawalpindi 

(Not  Decided) 

Soccer 

Korea 

Seoul 

16-25  June 

* U.S.  plans  to  participate. 


the  leadership  of  the  French  armed  forces,  military  rep- 
resentatives of  Belgium,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands 
and  Luxembourg  met  in  Nice,  France,  to  form  CISM. 

While  the  United  States  was  not  among  the  founders 
of  CISM,  it  had  founded  a predecessor  organization 
after  world  War  II — the  Allied  Forces  Sports  Council 
(AFSC),  a 12-nation  council  comprising  Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Greece,  the  Netherlands,  Luxembourg,  Norway,  Poland, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  U.S.  Originator  of  the  idea 
was  General  Joseph  T.  McNamey,  USA. 

The  council  was  disbanded  in  late  1947  but  not 
before  it  had  demonstrated  the  value  of  military  sports 
as  an  international  medium — a fact  recognized  by  the 
creation  of  CISM  in  February  of  the  following  year. 

During  its  first  23  years  CISM  jumped  from  five  na- 
tions to  its  present  membership  of  41 — and  it  is  still 
growing.  Since  inception  in  1948,  CISM  has  sponsored 
more  than  300  international  championships  for  50,000 
military  athletes  throughout  the  world.  More  than  six 
million  spectators  have  attended  CISM  events  in  such 
widely  separated  lands  as  Brazil,  Korea,  Greece, 
Tunisia  and  the  United  States. 

Stepping  Stone.  CISM  ranks  second  to  Olympic 
Games  in  world  importance.  It  is  a springboard  for 
Olympic  participation  with  many  of  its  athletes  being 
selected  as  members  of  national  Olympic  teams.  Mili- 
tary athletes,  for  example,  made  up  about  a third  of 
all  participants  in  the  ’68  Olympics  in  Mexico  City. 
The  U.S.  team  of  50  military  athletes  accounted  for 
12  medals.  Four  Army  athletes  earned  gold  medals — 
Captain  Mel  Pender  in  track,  Lieutenant  Gary  Ander- 
son in  rifle  shooting,  Captain  Mike  Silliman  and  SP4 
John  Clawson  in  basketball.  In  addition,  Army  athletes 
won  two  silver  and  three  bronze  medals. 


A number  of  today’s  CISM  leaders  have  represented 
their  countries  in  Olympic  competition,  among  them 
Raoul  Mollet,  CISM  Secretary  General  who  wore 
Belgium’s  colors  in  modern  pentathlon  during  the  ’36 
and  ’48  Olympic  Games. 

In  contrast  to  the  4-year  intervals  of  the  Olympic 
and  Pan  American  Games,  CISM  competitions  are 
conducted  annually  in  four  different  categories — mili- 
tary sports,  individual  sports,  combat  sports  and  team 
sports.  Thus  every  outstanding  military  athlete  has  a 
chance  to  progress  to  international  competition. 

The  range  and  diversity  of  the  annual  sports  program 
is  reflected  in  the  1971  CISM  calendar.  ( See  box.) 

Because  of  their  varied  and  grueling  requirements 
the  pentathlons  are  perhaps  among  the  most  interesting 
CISM  events.  They  test  proficiency  of  the  military 
athlete  on  land,  sea  and  in  the  air. 

Military  Pentathlon,  primarily  for  ground  troops, 
consists  of  shooting,  an  obstacle  race,  grenade  throw- 
ing, swimming  and  an  8-kilometer  cross-country  race. 

Aeronautical  Pentathlon,  reserved  for  jet  pilots,  be- 
gins with  a qualifying  aerial  contest  in  precision  flying. 
This  test  has  its  own  classification  and  cup.  Pilots 
must  then  compete  in  fencing,  basketball,  pistol  speed 
shooting,  swimming  and  an  escape  course. 

Naval  Pentathlon,  held  during  Sea  Week  exercises 
for  all  water  sports,  consists  of  an  obstacle  race,  a life- 
saving swimming  race,  utility  swimming  race,  rowing 
and  an  amphibious  combat  race  over  a 2,000-meter 
course  with  water  hazards.  Shooting  and  grenade 
throwing  are  also  included. 

Top  Recognition.  CISM-sponsored  events  are  gov- 
erned by  rules  similar  to  the  Olympics  and  are  carried 
on  with  the  same  high  tradition.  Military  participation 
is  recognized  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  on  a 
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CISM 

MEMBER  NATIONS 

Algeria 

Iran 

Philippines 

Argentina 

Ireland 

Portugal 

Austria 

Italy 

U.  A.  R. 

Belgium 

ivory  Coast 

U.  S.  A. 

Brazil 

Jordan 

Sudan 

Congo 

Korea 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Kuwait 

Switzerland 

Ethiopia 

Lebanon 

Spain 

Finland 

Luxembourg  Syria 

France 

Morocco 

Thailand 

Germany 

Norway 

Tunisia 

Ghana 

Pakistan 

Turkey 

Greece 

Netherlands  Vietnam 

Iraq 

Peru 

Soccer  is  the  biggest  sport  in  CISM 
while  free  fall  competition  is  a new 
event. 


par  with  the  Olympics  and  Pan-American  Games. 

CISM  athletes  have  been  accorded  high  diplomatic 
recognition  and  many  heads  of  states  have  attended 
its  championships.  CISM  groups  were  recently  re- 
ceived by  President  Nixon,  President  Saragat  of  Italy, 
President  Bourguiba  of  Tunisia,  Pope  Paul  VI  and 
numerous  Ministers  of  Defense. 

In  a private  audience  at  the  Vatican,  Pope  Paul  told 
the  CISM  delegates:  “From  your  international  compe- 
titions that  hold  the  interest  of  so  many  millions  today 
lessons  can  well  be  drawn  concerning  cooperation  be- 
tween peoples  of  many  lands  of  different  backgrounds. 
On  these  common  meeting  grounds  that  they  test  their 
ability  to  get  along  with  each  other,  they  develop  the 
qualities  that  will  make  them  better  citizens  of  their 
own  country  and  of  the  world,  and  they  foster  a spirit 
of  friendship  and  peace.” 

In  a high  honor  recently  accorded  to  CISM  the 
German  Olympic  Committee  and  Minister  of  Defense 
are  making  an  Army  school  on  the  outskirts  of  Munich 
available  to  house  CISM  athletes  at  the  ’72  Olympic 
Games.  With  its  more  than  400  delegates,  CISM  will 
have  the  largest  contingent  at  the  games. 

Governing  body  of  CISM  is  the  General  Assembly, 
composed  of  delegates  of  the  41  member  nations. 
President  during  1970  was  Major  General  Kenneth 
G.  Wickham,  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army  who 
retired  March  31. 

Among  U.S.  Army  personnel  holding  key  elected 
offices  are  Colonel  Frank  J.  Kobes,  head  of  the  Phys- 
ical Education  Department  at  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy  who  is  serving  a 3-year  term  as  Director 
of  CISM’s  research  academy,  and  the  author,  William 
G.  McNamara,  Director  of  the  Interservice  Sports 
Secretariat,  since  1962  CISM  Chief  of  Information. 


Fencing  is  one  of  the  old  sports  competitions  that  has 
persisted  through  the  years. 
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“When  people  begin  to  ride  instead  of  walk,  their  legs 
weaken.  When  machines  replace  manual  labor,  general 
body  tone  declines.  This  presents  a dilemma.  While 
overall  physical  fitness  appears  to  be  declining,  the 
complex  modern  weapons  of  war  tend  to  become  more 
and  more  demanding  in  the  physical  stamina,  manual 
dexterity  and  mental  alertness  of  their  operators.  Our 
astronauts,  our  submariners,  our  infantrymen,  our 
Armed  Forces,  and  our  pilots  must  all  be  trained  to 
and  maintained  at  a high  peak  of  physical  fitness  and 
mental  alertness.  The  same  is  true,  although  to  a some- 
what lesser  degree,  for  the  supporting  forces. 

“The  only  answer  is  a widespread,  realistic  physical 
training  program;  intensive  research  in  the  fields  of  diet, 
sports  medicine,  and  coaching  techniques;  and  wide- 
spread dissemination  of  the  information  gleaned.  I am 
very  proud  that  the  United  States  is  a member  of  CISM, 
an  organization  which  has  assumed  world  leadership 
in  these  fields.” 

General  Earle  G.  Wheeler,  then  Army 
Chief  of  Staff,  addressing  the  XVIItli 
General  Assembly  of  CISM,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


The  U.S.  delegation  to  CISM,  headed  this  year  by 
the  Marine  Corps,  is  composed  of  one  representative 
from  each  of  the  four  military  services. 

The  Interservice  Sports  Committee  Secretariat  in 
Washington  serves  as  the  Department  of  Defense  ex- 
ecutive agent  for  American  participation  and  supports 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  teams.  It  is  unwritten  policy  that 
the  U.S.  will  support  as  many  CISM  activities  as  pos- 
sible, allowing  for  American  familiarity  with  the  par- 
ticular sport  and  the  availability  of  outstanding  athletes. 

Contenders.  Athletes  competing  for  places  on  a U.S. 
CISM  team  normally  progress  through  the  ranks  from 
intramural  to  All-Army,  to  interservice  competitions  to 
win  the  honor  of  representing  America  in  CISM  meets. 
Professional  athletes  are  eligible  to  compete  in  all  CISM 
categories  except  the  body-contact  sports  of  boxing 
and  wrestling. 

Shortly  before  a CISM  championship  is  held  the  U.S. 
Interservice  Sports  Committee  selects  the  interservice 
champions,  if  appropriate.  But  if  the  U.S.  services  do 
not  conduct  an  interservice  championship  in  that  par- 
ticular sport  the  ISC  determines  which  of  the  services 
will  be  responsible  for  organizing  a preliminary  training 
site,  who  will  provide  the  coach,  assistant  coach, 
trainer,  interpreter  and  chief  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  CISM  host  country. 

The  best  athletes  from  each  service  then  assemble 
for  intensive  training.  Top  athletes  are  selected  for  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  team  by  the  coach  and  assistant 
coach,  each  representing  different  services.  No  athlete 
can  be  “seeded”  into  CISM  competition  on  the  basis  of 
past  performance;  all  must  perform  under  the  surveil- 
lance of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  coaches  before  being 
selected  for  international  competition. 
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The  list  of  military  athletes  representing  the  U.S. 
Army  in  CISM  reads  like  a “Who’s  Who”  of  American 
sports.  In  track  and  field  for  example,  it  includes  such 
Olympic  and  world  record  performers  as  Jay  Silvester, 
Tom  Courtney,  Willie  Williams,  Ira  Murchison,  Mel 
Pender,  Ben  Vaughan  and  Charlie  Greene. 

At  the  ’70  CISM  championship  in  Viareggio,  Italy 
Army  trackmen  shattered  four  CISM  records.  Ben 
Vaughan  ran  the  200  meter  dash  in  :20.6.  Next  he 
teamed  with  Mel  Pender,  Charlie  Greene  and  Jim 
White  to  take  the  4 X 100m  relay,  in  the  record  time 
of  :39.8.  Paul  Gaydos  raised  the  pole  vault  record  to 
15'9".  Finally,  Bob  Trey,  Bob  Johnson,  Dave  Adkins 
and  Elbert  Stinson  took  the  4 X 400m  relay  in  3:07.5. 

Army  record  breakers  were  not  limited  to  track. 
At  Seville,  Spain  Mike  Fitzmaurice,  Dennis  O’Connor 
and  Dan  Milva  teamed  with  the  Navy’s  Henry  DeWitt 
to  take  the  4 X 100m  free-style  swimming  relay  in  a 
record  time  of  3:41.5. 

International  Host.  In  the  9 years  after  joining 
CISM  in  ’51,  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  played  host  in 
Europe  to  international  championships  in  track  and 
field,  boxing,  fencing,  swimming,  volleyball  and  cross 
country. 

Since  1960  the  U.S.  has  entertained  CISM  sports- 
men on  eight  occasions  in  the  United  States: 

’60  Boxing — Fort  Dix,  N.J. 

’62  XVIIth  General  Assembly — Washington,  D.C. 

’65  Modern  Pentathlon — Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex. 

’67  Boxing — Fort  Meade,  Md. 

’69  Modern  Pentathlon — Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex. 

’70  Shooting — Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

’71  Executive  Committee — Washington,  D.C. 
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Included  as  a matter  of  course  in  competitions  are  swimming  and  boxing. 


Members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  International  Military 
Sports  Council  (CISM)  presented 
the  CISM  Grand  Medal  of  Honor 
to  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  at  a 
White  House  ceremony  in  March. 

The  Grand  Medal  of  Honor, 
CISM’s  highest  award,  is  be- 
stowed on  high  ranking  officials 
for  outstanding  service  in  sup- 
port of  the  CISM  program  and  its 
objectives — world  peace  through 
sports.  President  Nixon  was  the 
17th  head  of  state  to  be  honored. 

Presenting  the  medal  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  Admiral  Aldo  Mas- 
sarini  of  Italy,  CISM  President. 


Hosting  a CISM  championship  brings  many  pressing 
problems.  Along  with  billeting,  messing  and  transporta- 
tion for  as  many  as  several  hundred  athletes  there  are 
dozens  of  “little”  problems  to  be  solved  such  as  finding 
qualified  interpreters,  providing  special  training  tables 
in  observance  of  different  dietary  laws,  arranging  re- 
ligious services,  organizing  sightseeing  tours,  securing 
internationally  approved  officials  and  even  obtaining 
musical  scores  of  national  anthems. 

Research  Studies.  CISM  efforts  extend  beyond  the 
playing  field  to  include  sports  medicine  and  coaching 
techniques.  A CISM  Academy  established  in  1957  con- 
ducts research  in  medical  control  of  athletes,  physiology, 
philosophy  of  sports,  training  methods  and  physical 
conditioning.  Every  2 years  the  academy  invites  prom- 
inent guest  coaches  to  conduct  sports  clinics. 

In  1970,  Colonel  Kobes  headed  an  international 
clinic  on  new  training  methods  in  Rabat,  Morocco.  In 
all,  100  technicians  from  17  different  countries  obtained 
valuable  new  ideas  by  experts  from  nine  countries. 

A comprehensive  study  in  skiing  and  winter  survival 
was  compiled  at  a winter  survival  school  held  in  Norway 
in  1961.  This  information  disseminated  to  all  member 
nations  is  a valuable  reference  for  civilian  and  military 
agencies  on  winter  sports  and  military  operations. 

Considerable  research  has  been  devoted  to  diet  and 
its  effect  on  developing  and  maintaining  stamina  and 
endurance.  Studies  are  also  underway  on  basic  physical 
fitness  programs  in  member  countries  with  the  aim  of 
incorporating  the  best  into  one  master  plan.  All  of 
these  studies  are  available  at  the  CISM  Academy  library 


in  Belgium,  which  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  finest 
sports  libraries  in  the  world. 

Spirit  and  Symbol.  Understanding  among  nations  is 
symbolized  by  the  official  CISM  emblem,  consisting  of 
a red,  blue,  gold  and  silver  crest  incorporating  a globe 
(portraying  CISM’s  international  nature),  a sword 
(for  its  military  aspect),  and  a laurel  wreath,  the 
eternal  symbol  of  athletic  prowess.  Surrounding  the 
wreath  are  five  linked  red  rings  representing  the  five 
points  in  a maxim  by  French  writer  Jean  Giraudoux, 
himself  a famous  military  athlete.  His  maxim,  adopted 
by  CISM,  states:  “Sport  means  peace;  sport  is  the 
opposite  of  war;  sport  is  a cure  for  war;  sport  is  inter- 
national; sport  brings  nations  closer  together.” 

Official  “voice”  of  CISM  is  its  magazine,  Sports  In- 
ternational, printed  in  French  and  English,  CISM’s 
two  official  languages. 

American  participation  in  CISM  has  been  on  the  in- 
crease with  Yankee  athletes  traveling  to  competitions 
in  25  lands.  U.S.  Armed  Forces  athletes  have  turned 
in  consistently  good  showings,  winning  12  CISM  bas- 
ketball crowns  without  the  loss  of  a game  and  reaping 
laurels  in  boxing,  track  and  field,  shooting,  wrestling, 
modern  pentathlon  and  swimming. 

CISM  has  gained  international  recognition  as  an  ex- 
cellent measure  of  a serviceman's  physical  prowess 
shown  in  his  ability  to  run,  jump,  climb,  throw  and 
shoot.  As  a result,  the  abbreviation  of  the  Conseil  In- 
ternational du  Sport  Militaire  has  come  to  stand  for 
the  attributes  of  the  versatile,  well-conditioned  athlete — 
Condition,  Indomitability,  Stamina  and  Muscle.  ^ 
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T’S  A SIGN  of  skills— a lot  of  skills. 

But  more  than  that  the  Expert  Infantryman  Badge 
signifies  pride,  professionalism  and  the  ability  to  per- 
form a tough  job  superlatively  well. 

It’s  the  mark  of  a man  who  is  among  the  best  at 
what  he  does. 

To  attain  this  badge  and  the  right  to  wear  it  the 
soldier  must  pass  a comprehensive  proficiency  test. 
And  it’s  not  a snap.  To  begin  with,  enlisted  men  and 
officers  must  be  assigned  or  detailed  to  the  infantry. 
They  must  have  a character  rating  of  excellent  and 
be  on  active  duty  or  in  active  reserve  status. 

The  test  itself  is  really  a combination  of  16  individual 
tests  of  various  skills  important  to  the  combat  infantry- 
man. 

Each  man  must  qualify  on  individual  weapons  and 
handgrenades. 

He  must  field  strip  and  service  both  individual  and 
crew-served  weapons. 

Other  tests  challenge  patrolling  skills,  proficiency  in 
map  reading  and  land  navigation  by  day  and  by  night. 

In  first  aid,  the  soldier  must  pass  written  and  prac- 
tical tests.  He  is  examined  in  both  practical  and  theor- 

LIEUTENANT  MARTIN  C.  McWILLIAMS  is  assigned  to  the  Information  Of- 
fice,  United  States  Army  Infantry  Center,  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 
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etical  aspects  of  field  hygiene  and  sanitation. 

The  candidate  for  the  badge  must  demonstrate 
familiarity  with  demolitions,  mines  and  booby  traps. 

There  are  also  tests  in  military  courtesy  and  military 
intelligence. 

A major  requirement  in  testing  is  the  ability  to  ad- 
just mortar  and  artillery  fire,  together  with  a knowledge 
of  cover  and  camouflage  techniques. 

The  candidate  is  thoroughly  tested  in  techniques  of 
field  communications.  He  also  must  demonstrate  knowl- 
edge of  personal  defense  techniques  in  a chemical- 
biological-radiological  warfare  situation. 

So  you  aspire  to  wear  the  EIB.  You  pass  all  16  tests. 
But  there’s  more.  You’ll  have  to  complete  a 12-mile 
road  march  and  pass  a physical  combat  proficiency 
test.  You  can  get  through  all  the  tests  with  a 70  percent 
score  except  on  the  Physical  Combat  Proficiency  Test 
where  you  need  325  points.  And  if  you  don’t  qualify  at 
least  as  sharpshooter  or  first-class  gunner  you  still  can't 
get  that  badge.  However,  any  failed  event  may  be  re- 
tested before  the  end  of  the  training  year. 

It’s  evident  from  all  this  that  a soldier  must  be 
thoroughly  prepared  and  highly  trained  to  qualify  for 
the  EIB.  Tests,  which  are  given  once  during  each 
training  cycle,  may  be  authorized  and  badges  awarded 
by  division  or  separate  unit  commanders  or  other  com- 
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manders  as  designated  by  the  appropriate  Army  com- 
mander. Usually  the  tests  are  scheduled  for  the  end 
of  the  individual  training  portion  of  the  cycle.  The 
soldier  thus  has  an  incentive  to  get  the  most  out  of  his 
training  as  he  prepares  for  the  test. 

Worn  proudly,  the  badge  is  tangible  evidence  of  a 
soldier’s  achievement  in  training.  For  the  unit  his 


record  of  performance  provides  a yardstick  to  measure 
effectiveness  of  the  training  program. 

Experienced  military  men  feel  that  earning  the  badge 
denotes  even  more.  Tt  means  that  the  man  imbued  with 
the  professional  pride,  dedication  and  drive  to  earn  the 
Expert  Infantryman  Badge  has  what  it  takes  to  be  a 
superior  soldier  throughout  his  Army  career.  ^ 
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He’s  a 24-hour-a-day  platoon  sergeant  and 


TO  THE  MEN  in  his  platoon  he’s  “that  lifer’’ 
while  battalion  sees  him  as  “that  outstanding 
platoon  sergeant.” 

The  Army  knows  him  as  Staff  Sergeant  Pedro 
Rivera-Berrios,  platoon  sergeant  of  Headquarters  Com- 
pany reconnaissance  platoon,  4th  Battalion,  10th  In- 
fantry at  Fort  Davis  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  job  is  tough — mentally  and  physically.  He 
knows  it  and  his  men  know  it.  But  according  to 
Rivera  he  wants  no  other.  “This  is  where  it’s  at,”  he 
says. 

He  gets  his  satisfaction  in  the  certainty  that  his  is 
the  best  platoon  in  the  battalion.  His  is  the  honor 
platoon.  For  the  last  3 months  it  has  taken  top  place 
in  the  193d  Infantry  Brigade  drill  competition. 

Rivera  insists  the  credit  goes  to  his  platoon  leader 
and  the  other  NCOs  but  his  company  commander, 
Captain  Lanxton  L.  Washington  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
says,  “It’s  no  secret  that  other  platoon  sergeants  admire 
the  way  he  handles  his  men  and  does  his  job.” 

His  men  respect  him  and  respond  to  him;  they 
trust  him.  From  the  day  a soldier  is  assigned  to  his 
platoon  Rivera  opens  the  channels  of  communication. 
He  briefs  the  new  man  and  explains  what  he  can  expect 
from  the  company  and  what  the  unit  expects  from  him. 
He  screens  the  man’s  records  to  gain  a better  insight 
into  the  soldier’s  background  and  until  the  man  leaves 
Rivera  keeps  adding  to  this  knowledge.  Recently,  for 
example,  when  the  unit  needed  a soldier  with  a rare 
blood  type,  Rivera  checked  his  files  and  within  minutes 
came  up  with  a prospective  donor. 

The  28-year-old  NCO  feels  the  major  reason  for  his 
rapport  with  the  men  is  that  he  is  fair.  “If  a man  thinks 
you’re  playing  favorites  or  are  down  on  him  there’s  no 
way  you  can  talk  to  him,”  he  explains.  “If  you  can’t 
talk  to  him  you’re  nowhere.” 

Specialist  4 Ronald  Sledge  of  Albany,  Ga.,  sums  it 
up  this  way:  “A  good  platoon  sergeant  has  to  be  fair 
and  must  speak  up  for  his  men.  I don’t  have  to  like 
him  but  I do  have  to  know  that  he’s  for  me.  That’s 
the  way  most  of  the  other  fellows  feel  too.” 

Says  Rivera,  “You  have  to  show  you  care,  know 
their  problems,  talk  to  them  and  be  with  them.”  And 
being  with  them  is  one  of  the  things  he  does  best.  In 
an  average  week  he  spends  more  time  with  his  troops 
than  at  home.  His  wife,  Dixianna,  whom  he  met  and 
married  while  at  Fort  Hood,  Tex.,  complains,  “He’s 

SERGEANT  MAJOR  HAROLD  S.  EFFRON  is  assigned  to  the  Information 
Office,  U.S.  Army  Forces  Southern  Command,  Fort  Amador,  Canal  Zone. 
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too  wrapped  up  in  the  Army.”  Their  three  youngsters 
see  little  of  him  except  on  weekends. 

He  is  at  work  before  his  men  are  out  of  bed.  Al- 
though he  says  he  doesn’t  tuck  them  in  at  night  he  is 
no  stranger  to  the  platoon  area  at  any  hour. 

Motivating  the  men  is  the  real  job  and  to  do  this 
Rivera  finds  it  important  to  explain  the  “why”  of 
things.  Here  in  Panama,  a long  way  from  Vietnam,  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  convince  men  that  training  is 
necessary. 

To  do  the  job  Rivera  insists  he  must  know  his  men, 
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One  reason  the  platoon  takes  top  honors — 
the  sergeant  checks  on  the  basic  business 
of  keeping  things  shined. 
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what  they  are  thinking  and  what  is  troubling  them. 
“You  have  to  show  from  the  way  you  talk  and  what 
you  do  that  you  can  be  approached,”  he  says.  “Unless 
a man  is  sure  of  a fair  hearing  and  a decent  answer  he 
won’t  tell  you  anything.” 

According  to  Rivera  a leader  must  understand  and 
respect  a man’s  opinions  even  if  they  differ  from  his 
own.  If  a man  has  a problem  it  is  important  he  gets 
it  off  his  chest.  The  worst  thing  he  can  do  is  brood 
about  it. 

“You  can  always  tell  you’re  getting  through  to  a 
man  when  he  asks  for  your  help,”  Rivera  points  out. 
This  is  his  yardstick  for  measuring  communication. 
“Talking  to  a man  is  part  of  it.  But  you’ve  got  to 
listen  too.” 

It’s  got  to  be  give  and  take  or  it’s  not  worth  a thing. 
“I  feel  most  of  the  men  will  talk  as  easily  to  me  as  to 
their  buddies,”  he  says.  But  he  doesn’t  feel  it  is  good 
enough  until  he  is  accepted  by  all  the  men. 

In  handling  men  he  rates  experience  over  training — 
and  he  has  had  plenty  of  both.  It  is  not  hard  to  convince 
a man  what  it’s  all  about  if  the  man  knows  you  have 
done  it  before.  “And  that  not  only  includes  the  work 
but  the  goofing  off  too,”  he  adds  with  a grin. 

Rivera  feels  he  still  has  a lot  to  learn  despite  10 
years  of  infantry  experience  which  began  when  he 
entered  the  Army  after  graduating  from  high  school 
in  Barranquitas,  Puerto  Rico. 

He  took  BCT  and  AIT  at  Fort  Dix,  N.J.,  then 
went  to  Fort  Hood  where  he  served  with  the  58th 
Armored  Infantry  Battalion  and  was  promoted  to  Spe- 
cialist 4.  Later  he  was  a squad  leader  with  the  2d 
Mechanized  Infantry  at  Fort  Devens,  Mass.  He  went 
to  Germany  with  the  14th  Armored  Cavalry  and  again 
had  his  own  squad.  He  earned  promotion  to  sergeant 
there. 

Returning  to  Fort  Hood  he  joined  the  2d  Squadron, 

1 st  Cavalry,  earned  staff  sergeant  stripes  and  deployed 
with  that  unit  to  Vietnam  in  1967.  There  he  led  a 
squad  in  combat  for  the  first  time.  In  1968  he  joined 
the  4th  Battalion,  10th  Infantry  on  the  Atlantic  side 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  a part  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Forces  Southern  Command.  He  served  as  a platoon 
sergeant  with  Company  A before  joining  the  recon 
platoon. 

He  is  the  first  to  admit  that  the  platoon  has  prob- 
lems. So  does  the  rest  of  the  Army  as  well  as  people  in 
civilian  life,  he  points  out.  Today  drugs  are  a problem; 
however,  he  feels  fortunate  this  is  not  one  of  the  prob- 
lems in  his  platoon.  Nonetheless  he  doesn’t  ignore  it. 

“I  talk  to  the  men  about  drugs  but  I don’t  lecture,” 


Where  it’s  at  is  everywhere — in  a messhall  or  kibbitzing 
after  hours  with  some  of  his  men  or  participating  in  a 
career  counseling  session  . . . 


he  explains.  “They’re  smart  enough  to  know  they  can 
ruin  their  health,  and  their  future  will  be  hurt  if  they’re 
discovered  using  pot  or  other  drugs.” 

He  views  liquor  neither  as  a special  problem  nor  a 
particularly  big  one.  You  can  talk  to  a man  more  di- 
rectly about  this  because  he  is  not  ashamed  or  afraid 
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. . . and  it’s  also  in  the  shops  getting  ready  to  take  to  the 
field,  left.  He  checks  motor  pool,  top,  and  helps  set  up 
recoilless  rifle  . . . 


His  men’s  personal  problems  are  Rivera’s  greatest 
concern.  Separation  from  family  or  financial  diffi- 
culties could  be  bothering  a man,  explains  Rivera,  and 
he  may  not  come  to  you  about  it.  “But  if  you  really 
know  your  men  you  can  tell  by  the  way  they  respond 
to  an  order  if  something  is  bothering  them.”  Here  again 
he  emphasizes  the  importance  of  listening  over  talking 
when  dealing  with  personal  problems. 

His  company  commander  says  Rivera  listens  better 
than  any  man  he  knows.  He  singles  this  out  as  one  of 
his  greatest  attributes. 


to  admit  that  he  drinks,  according  to  Rivera.  “I  lay 
it  on  the  line.  If*  they’re  old  enough  to  drink  they 
know  enough  not  to  overdo  it.  Most  of  the  men  will 
listen.” 

The  race  problem  can’t  be  ignored.  On  this  the  NCO 
has  firsthand  knowledge.  “It’s  not  perfect  in  the  Army. 
I know,  being  Puerto  Rican,”  he  remarks.  “In  this 
platoon  we  have  other  Puerto  Ricans.  We  have  four 
black  soldiers,  including  the  platoon  leader.  One  of 
my  squad  leaders  is  a Mexican  American  and  we  have 
one  American  Indian  soldier.  They  come  from  all  over 
the  country  and  they  know  the  Army  didn’t  invent  the 
race  problem.  But  it’s  improving  in  the  Army  and  will 
get  a lot  better  now  that  it’s  in  the  open  and  we’re 
talking  about  it.” 

He  feels  racial  problems  are  real  but  that  many 
stem  from  just  not  understanding  the  other  guy.  “Talk 
to  a man  about  anything,”  he  recommends.  “Show 
him  you  care  and  it  clears  up  a lot  of  his  doubts.” 

How  do  the  men  feel  about  each  other?  “We  get 
along  together,”  Rivera  answers.  “Nobody  gets  any- 
thing he  doesn’t  deserve.  If  he  does  his  job  and  pulls 
his  weight  I’m  with  him  all  the  way.” 

One  man  who  is  convinced  of  this  is  battalion  Com- 
mand Sergeant  Major  Jerome  Kraus  who  says,  “Rivera 
is  probably  one  of  the  best  and  most  versatile  platoon 
sergeants  in  the  battalion.  If  he  feels  that  his  platoon 
is  not  being  treated  fairly  he  is  aggressive  in  sounding 
off  about  it.” 
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This  opinion  is  echoed  by  PFC  Robert  Mitchell  of 
Youngstown,  Ohio.  “Sure,  I’d  talk  to  him.  I don’t  say 
he’s  perfect  but  he  listens  to  your  problems  and  speaks 
our  language,”  says  Mitchell. 

If  there  is  a generation  gap  neither  he  nor  the  men 
of  the  recon  platoon  know  it.  Rivera,  as  he  approaches 
age  30,  feels  he  has  a foot  in  both  camps — the  “just 
over  20”  and  the  “pushing  40.” 

All  his  difficulties  are  not  confined  to  the  platoon. 
Officialdom  causes  its  share.  Rivera  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  small  promotion  allocations  which  prevent  his 
deserving  men  from  moving  up.  He  also  feels  his  job 
would  be  easier  if  men  in  basic  combat  training  were 
qualified  in  all  infantry  weapons. 

MVA — Modern  Volunteer  Army — is  no  mere  catch- 
phrase  to  him.  He  is  concerned  with  the  effect  it  may 
have  on  him  as  a career  NCO. 

He  goes  along  with  such  innovations  as  no  Saturday 
duty.  It’s  his  observation  that  men  appreciate  and  re- 
spond to  this  cutback  in  the  duty  week.  He  also  thinks 
beer  in  the  barracks  and  elimination  of  passes  have 
improved  morale.  He  is  wondering,  however,  what 
effect  the  MVA  will  have  on  discipline. 

He  recognizes  the  need  for  recruiting  to  reach  MVA 
goals.  However,  he  doesn’t  believe  in  pushing  a man 
nor  does  he  feel  that  an  Army  career  is  suitable  for 
everyone.  He  concentrates  on  selling  an  Army  career 
to  the  good  soldier.  Reenlistment,  he  acknowledges,  is 
as  much  a part  of  his  job  as  it  is  the  battalion  reenlist- 
ment NCO’s. 

In  addition  to  platoon  duties  he  is  responsible  for 
preparing  the  battalion’s  candidate  for  the  command 
soldier  of  the  month.  In  the  last  13  months  the  battalion 


representative  has  captured  that  USARSO  honor  eight 
times.  He  and  his  NCOs  also  conduct  the  battalion  pre- 
NCO  Academy  Course. 

To  First  Sergeant  Armando  Cabera  of  Santurce, 
Puerto  Rico,  Rivera’s  success  is  no  accident.  “He 
practices  leadership  and  it  works,”  says  Cabera.  “He 
satisfies  his  superiors  and  can  still  live  with  his  sub- 
ordinates. But  above  all,  he  always  gets  the  job  done.” 

This  should  be  enough  but  Sergeant  Rivera  admits 
room  for  improvement.  “In  my  next  assignment  I’ll 
be  a better  platoon  sergeant,”  he  vows.  “I  won’t  be 
satisfied  until  I can  say  I have  the  best  platoon  in  the 
Army.”  a 


Sometimes  he  even  has  time  to  spend  at  home  with  his 
daughters.  The  ceramic  cat  is  his  handiwork. 
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Reaching  out  to 
soldiers  everywhere 

Chaplains 

Go 

Mobile 


By  the  Staff  of 
the  Chaplain  Agency, 
U.S.  Army  Combat 
Developments  Command 


FROM  the  days  of  Rogers’ 
Rangers  to  today’s  ARVN  ad- 
visors, American  soldiers  have  wor- 
shipped God  under  the  canopy  of 
Heaven.  For  soldiers  far  from 
hometown  church  and  city  spire, 
rows  of  helmets  become  pews,  tree 
stumps  double  as  pulpits  and  the 
chapel  is  frequently  a plot  of  ground 
where  the  action  is.  Here  the  chap- 
lain and  his  enlisted  assistant  im- 
provise facilities  as  best  they  can. 

But  they  are  not  alone.  Backing 
up  their  efforts,  researchers  at  the 
Combat  Developments  Command 
(CDC)  Chaplain  Agency  at  Fort 
Lee,  Va.,  are  developing  equipment 
that  will  enable  the  chaplain  to 
conduct  services  with  all  the  essen- 
tials of  a worshipful  setting. 

Chaplains  in  the  164  different 
type  TOE  Army  field  units  are  us- 
ually provided  a jeep  and  trailer, 
tent,  stove,  field  desk,  typewriter, 
table  and  chair.  They  are  also  is- 
sued a chest  for  hymnbooks,  a 
combat  altar  kit  and  a musical 
worship  aid. 

The  chest  has  been  used  for  many 
years  for  storage  of  hymnbooks  and 
other  ecclesiastical  items  needing 
protection  from  the  elements. 

Before  the  Korean  War  all  neces- 
sary altar  equipment  was  carried 
in  a wooden  case.  This  was  later 
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In  the  shadow  of  the  guns,  a chaplain  celebrates  mass  with  a combat  kit  and  impro 
vised  altar. 


replaced  by  a metal  case  that  is 
still  being  used  by  some  chaplains. 

Airborne  and  airmobile  units, 
however,  require  a lightweight  altar 
kit  that  can  be  strapped  to  the  chap- 
lain who  jumps  from  aircraft.  To 
meet  this  need  a lightweight  com- 
pact chaplain  kit  was  developed. 
Made  of  weatherproof  fabric  and 
weighing  only  6 pounds  with  all 
components,  the  kit  meets  minimum 
requirements  for  conducting  wor- 
ship services  under  all  combat  and 
field  conditions.  Both  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  kits  have  the  same 
carrying  case. 

The  present  combat  altar  kit, 
first  made  available  in  Vietnam  in 
1966,  has  been  modified  to  reduce 
its  cost  without  decreasing  quality 
or  serviceability.  It  features  a 
shoulder  strap,  carrying  handle  and 
nylon  mesh  straps  to  secure  it  tight- 
ly and  allow  quick  and  easy  access. 

After  many  years  of  faithful  per- 
formance, the  portable  pump  organ 
has  been  replaced  by  an  electric 
model.  But  in  Vietnam,  where  chap- 


lains usually  travel  by  helicopter, 
transport  and  maintenance  of  the 
electric  organ  is  difficult  and  quali- 
fied organists  are  seldom  available. 
Because  of  many  problems,  no  more 
electric  organs  are  being  acquired 
for  field  use. 

Instead,  portable  tape  recorders 
have  been  found  to  be  more  prac- 
tical in  the  field.  Currently,  a com- 
mercial, off-the-shelf  portable  cas- 
sette tape  recorder  is  being  field 
tested.  It  costs  less  and  is  more 
easily  maintained  and  operated  than 
the  electric  organ.  Under  present 
plans  a cassette  recorder  with  pre- 
recorded tapes  will  be  issued  to 
each  chaplain  rather  than  be  car- 
ried as  unit  property. 

The  CDC  Chaplain  Agency  is 
responsive  to  the  suggestions  of 
chaplains  with  troop  units  who 
evaluate  field  gear  and  suggest  im- 
provements. With  the  resulting  light- 
weight and  more  readily  transport- 
able equipment,  Army  chaplains 
have  better  means  to  minister  to 
soldiers  in  the  field.  ft 
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DATELINE 


Washington , D.C. — Steve  Groer,  a 
former  Army  specialist  and  a photo- 
grapher for  Stars  and  Stripes  (Eu- 
rope) , has  been  named  the  1970  Mili- 
tary Photographer  of  the  Year.  This 
is  top  honor  in  the  Eighth  Annual 
Military  Pictures  of  the  Year  Compe- 
tition. Groer ' s "Horns  of  Dilemma," 
left,  won  first  place  in  the  sports 
category.  He  also  earned  first  place 
honors  in  the  Picture  Story  category, 
and  second  and  third  places  in  the 
Portrait/Personality  category.  Five 
of  his  pictures  received  honorable 
mention.  Other  Army  photographers 
with  winning  entries  in  various  cate- 
gories are:  SFC  Joe  Wesley,  Stars  and  Stripes  (Europe);  SP4  John  W.  Beard, 

Stars  and  Stripes  (Pacific);  SP4  Frank  O.  Nelson,  HQ,  U.S.  Army  Security 
Agency  Field  Station,  Germany;  and  SP5  Alan  T.  Rockoff,  Southeast  Asia  Picto- 
rial Center,  Long  Binh,  Vietnam.  Army  finalists  who  received  honorable  men- 
tion are:  SP4  Jack  Fuller,  Stars  and  Stripes  (Pacific);  SP5  Leonard  A.  John- 

son, U.S.  Army  Strategic  Communications  Command,  Vietnam;  and  SP4  Brian  D. 
Kelly,  Information  Office,  HQ,  USARV. 


Fort  Jackson,  S.C. — The  reception  and  processing  center  at  Fort 
Jackson  won  the  Honor  Award  in  the  Army  Chief  of  Engineers  1970 
Architectural  Design  Award  Contest.  The  center  was  designed  and 
constructed  under  supervision  of  the  Savannah  Engineer  District. 

A panel  of  nationally  known  architects  judged  the  center  as  the 
outstanding  design  of  this  year's  competition.  The  center  was  one 
of  24  entries  considered  for  the  award. 


Cam  Ranh  Bay,  RVN — The  first  Army  religious  retreat  center  in  Vietnam  opened 
in  April  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay.  The  center  offers  soldiers  a weekly  3-day  program 
of  religious  meditation  which  includes  presentations  by  chaplains,  group  dis- 
cussions, private  study  and  recreation.  Until  now  the  combat  situation  did 
not  make  a formal  retreat  program  feasible.  About  200  soldiers  can  be  accom- 
modated at  each  retreat.  The  Vietnam  center  is  the  sixth  initiated  by  U.S. 
Army,  Pacific. 

Namfi,  Crete — Battery  D,  5th  Battalion,  6th  Artillery  fired  the 
highest  annual  service  practice  score  recorded  for  a Nike-Hercules 
firing  battery.  During  a recent  3-day  series  of  firing  tests,  the 
unit  earned  1,957  out  of  a possible  2,000  points. 


Chu  Lai , RVN — Friends  of  SGT  Ron  Jones  probably  feel 
safer  when  his  pet  is  locked  up.  It's  no  wonder,  because 
Joe  (the  pet's  name)  is  a python  (non-poisonous) . "I've 
always  been  scared  of  snakes,"  SGT  Jones  admitted.  "But 
somehow  we  get  along  fine."  Once  in  the  NCO  club  the  bar- 
tender told  SGT  Jones  to  leave  regardless  of  whether  Joe 
was  a good  "conversation  piece."  Although  only  a baby  at 
4 feet  6 inches,  Joe  has  quite  an  appetite.  He  swallows 
10  to  15  ducklings  or  chicks  in  one  feeding. 
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Rutgers  University , N.J. --Second  Lieutenant  Ronald  M.  Roy  has  been  chosen 
the  top  Army  ROTC  graduate  of  1970.  LT  Roy  was  selected  from  more  than 
16,000  AROTC  graduates  commissioned  in  1970  on  the  basis  of  outstanding  aca- 
demic and  leadership  accomplishments  in  college.  LT  Roy  was  commissioned  in 
June,  1970,  and  is  now  attending  graduate  school  at  Harvard. 

Washington,  D.C. — Army  strength  on  Mar.  31  was  1,187,467  men 
according  to  a DOD  news  release.  The  troop  level  a year  ago 
was  1,368,427.  Figures  represent  Regular  Army  and  Reserve 
personnel  on  continuous  active  duty,  officer  candidates  and 
cadets  at  West  Point. 


Washington,  D.C. — Fifty-five  Army  ROTC  cadets  have  been  awarded  fellowships 
for  graduate  study  at  Army  expense.  Each  fellowship  is  valued  between 
$20,000  and  $25,000  . The  cadets  are  studying  for  master's  degrees  in  fields  in 
which  the  Army  has  requirements.  The  fellowships  are  awarded  to  ROTC  gradu- 
ates who  accept  Regular  Army  commissions  and  plan  to  make  the  Army  a career. 

Fourth  graders  at  Fort  Carson  Ele- 
mentary School  have  turned  waste  paper 
into  trees.  They  collected  old  news- 
papers until  they  accumulated  $9 
worth,  then  purchased  29  two-year-old 
seedlings  from  the  nursery  at  nearby 
Fort  Collins.  With  the  help  of  SP4 
Tony  Rinaldi,  at  left,  and  SP4  Terry 
Brubaker  students  planted  the  seed- 
lings on  a hill  near  the  school.  The 
trees  will  eventually  form  a windbreak. 

Fort  Monroe,  Va. — Some  outstanding  graduates  of  combat  arms  Advanced  Indi- 
vidual Training  (AIT)  are  serving  temporary  duty  as  recruiter  assistants. 

The  Hometown  Recruiter  Assistant  Program  was  implemented  in  April  by  DA  at 
five  Army  training  centers:  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  Fort  Jackson,  S.C.,  Fort 

Knox,  Ky.,  Fort  Polk,  La.,  Fort  Lewis,  Wash,  and  Fort  Ord , Calif.  Eligible 
AIT  graduates  who  volunteer  for  the  duty  are  being  sent  to  recruiting  main 
stations  near  their  homes.  There,  they  serve  as  assistant  recruiters  for 
about  2 weeks  while  enroute  to  their  first  duty  stations. 


Washington,  D.C. --The  Customs  Bureau  has  ordered  a crackdown  on 
inspection  of  military  mail  parcels  to  prevent  the  flow  of  heroin 
and  other  drugs  into  the  United  States.  Myles  J.  Ambrose,  Customs 
Commissioner,  said  the  flow  of  narcotics  into  the  U.S.  has  reached 
serious  proportions.  Ambrose  ordered  the  crackdown  after  recently 
returning  from  a trip  to  Vietnam,  Thailand  and  other  Asian 
countries . A special  committee  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
also  recommended  that  maximum  efforts  be  taken  to  halt  illegal 
shipments  of  drugs  by  soldiers  in  Indochina.  In  a related  devel- 
opment, the  Military  Police  Customs  Unit  formed  in  December  is 
helping  restrict  the  flow  of  drugs  from  Vietnam  to  the  U.S.  The 
MPCU  is  attached  to  the  18th  Military  Police  Brigade's  Criminal 
Investigation  Group  and  has  detachments  in  Long  Binh  (headquarters) 
Cam  Ranh  Bay,  Saigon  and  Da  Nang.  Major  David  Lynch,  executive 
officer,  said,  "We've  been  finding  narcotics  in  places  such  as 
shaving  ki):s , tape  recorders,  refrigerators  and  duffle  bags  with 
false  bottoms.  One  individual  even  taped  marijuana  to  the  inside 
of  his  shorts." 
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For  Dane  and  Carol 
love  found  its  way — 
before,  during  and 


Love  is  ..  . 

Love  is  what  you 
stumble  over  when 
you  talk  about  it. 

Love  is  what  a draftee 
talks  about  the  least 
and  thinks  about 
the  most. 

War  is  what  a soldier 
marches  off  to. 

Love  is  what  he  lives 
for  and  comes  home  to. 


At  Oakland,  donning  new  greens  is 
one  of  Dane’s  last  Army  requirements. 
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Story  and  photos  by 
SP5  Tom  Bailey 


MR.  and  MRS  DANE  WAITKUS  had  been  mar- 
ried just  over  a year  when  they  found  “Greetings”  in 
the  mailbox. 

For  the  previous  4 years  Dane  had  worn  the  football 
colors  of  Bradley  University  in  Peoria,  111.  He  studied 
marketing  and  in  private  moments  after  football 
practice  wrote  love  letters  to  Carol,  a pretty  brown- 
haired girl  at  Wisconsin  University.  She’d  been  his 
steady  since  high  school.  But  after  high  school  gradua- 
tion they’d  decided  on  different  colleges  and,  other 
than  letters,  the  high  school  romance  seemed  over. 

“Well,  you  know,  you  have  your  big  love  in  high 
school  but  then  you  go  on  to  college  and  think,  ‘that 
was  just  somebody  I knew  in  high  school,’  ” said  Carol. 
“You  don’t  know  if  it’s  the  real  thing — if  he  is  really 
the  person  you’re  in  love  with.” 

It  took  Carol  2 years  to  decide  that  Dane  was  her 
man.  “I  think  I really  decided  when  I was  in  high 
school,”  she  said.  “But  I’m  kind  of  hard  headed  and 
had  to  convince  myself.” 

“It  was  just  something  we  progressed  into,”  Dane 
added.  “I  don’t  know  when  we  started  assuming  we’d 


get  married.  We  just  started  talking  about  it  and  babies 
and  stuff  like  that. 

“Still  no  babies,”  he  continued.  “The  Army  kind 
of  makes  you  hesitate  there — at  least  it  did  me.  I could 
barely  afford  to  support  just  ourselves.  In  fact,  we  used 
our  savings  account  all  the  time. 

“And  when  I went  overseas  I didn’t  want  to  leave 
my  wife  with  a baby  then,”  he  added.  “But  now  that 
I’m  home  maybe  things  will  change — rapidly.” 

Love  is  your  wife  and  being  home  from  Vietnam. 

Dane  and  Carol  Waitkus  sit  together  near  the  fire- 
place in  a suburban  Chicago  home.  Nine  hours  before, 
Dane  returned  after  a year-long  tour  in  Vietnam. 

The  year  had  been  a long  one  and  there  was  a lot 
of  catching  up  to  do.  But  for  the  moment,  Dane  was 
content  to  sit  by  the  fire,  rub  toes  with  his  wife  and 
talk — about  yesterday  and  tomorrow. 

The  draft  notice  had  come  3 weeks  after  spring 
graduation.  “First  was  shock,  immediately  followed 
by  heart-numbing  fear,”  said  Dane,  recalling  that 
day  of  3 years  past.  “I  was  scared.  I didn’t  know  what 
was  going  to  happen.  And  naturally  I expected  I’d  be 
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Waiting  to  board  the  plane  for  their  reunion,  Dane  calls 
Carol.  On  the  plane  he’s  too  excited  to  nap,  then  finds  Carol 
has  been  waiting  for  him. 

given  a gun  and  told  to  go  out  and  kill  someone.” 
The  notice  gave  Dane  3 weeks  to  report.  “Well,  I 
told  the  draft  board  I was  going  to  OCS  because  I 
had  to  stall  for  time  to  get  my  affairs  in  order,”  he  said. 
“Then  the  school  board  asked  the  draft  board  if  I 
could  continue  teaching  school  and  they  said  yes, 
for  1 year.  So  my  induction  was  postponed.” 

Hoping  that  during  the  year  of  teaching  the  draft 
board  would  forget  about  him  or  that  an  old  knee  in- 
jury from  his  football  days  would  keep  him  civilian, 
Dane  pushed  the  1 -year-only  delay  to  the  back  of  his 
mind.  But  on  June  17,  1969,  “when  I arrived  at  Fort 
Leonard  Wood  I finally  realized  I was  in  the  Army,” 
he  said.  “I  didn’t  realize  it  until  that  point  ...  I don’t 
think  I wanted  to  realize  it.” 

Carol  said  she  didn’t  remember  the  day  Dane  left 
for  basic  training.  “I  remember  more  specifically  the 
day  his  orders  came  through  for  Vietnam,”  she  said. 

After  basic  Dane  was  assigned  to  Fort  Polk,  La.,  as  a 
personnel  clerk.  And  it  wasn’t  long  after  he  was  named 
soldier  of  the  month  that  orders  arrived.  “I  had  an 
inkling  all  along  that  he  would  go  to  Vietnam,”  said 
Carol.  “But  before  they  get  you,  you  always  have  hope 
that  something  might  go  wrong. 

“And  you  think  you’re  the  only  one  in  the  world 
that  this  is  happening  to  because  you  take  it  so  per- 
sonally— which  it  is,”  she  said. 

So  they  packed  bags  and  moved  back  to  Illinois  so 
Carol  could  be  near  relatives  for  Dane’s  year  of  absence. 
It  was  cold  the  day  he  left.  That  morning  it  snowed 
1 1 inches.  Still  the  airports  didn’t  close  and  that  evening 
he  had  to  leave.  “The  hardest  thing  I’ve  done  in  my 
life  was  saying  goodby  to  Carol  that  night,”  said  Dane. 
“I  didn’t  have  her  go  to  the  airport  with  me  because 
of  the  roads  and  her  being  emotional.” 

Dane’s  year  in  Vietnam  was  spent  in  a Long  Binh 
personnel  and  finance  office.  It  wasn’t  a glamorous 
job,  even  boring  at  times.  He  didn’t  face  the  danger 
that  infantrymen  do,  only  the  loneliness  and  yearning 
for  home. 

“Danger  I didn’t  even  think  about  until  my  last  week 
there,”  he  said.  “And  then  during  that  last  week  you 
don’t  even  walk  fast.  You  want  to  be  sure  you’re  going 
home.” 

It  was  9:15  on  a crystal  blue  Sunday  morning  that 
Dane  boarded  the  “Freedom  Bird”  for  home.  “When 
you  walk  out  to  the  plane  you  just  look  at  it  sitting 
there  in  the  sun  and,  wow,  it  has  to  be  the  most  beau- 
tiful thing  in  the  world,”  he  said.  “And  when  they 
finally  close  the  door  on  Vietnam  you  think,  ‘Oh  please 
let  the  plane  work  and  let’s  get  out  of  here!’ 

“Then  when  you  hear  those  engines  roaring,  you 
start  down  the  runway,  then  you  lift  off — it’s  one  of  the 
all-time  great  feelings,”  he  continued.  “It’s  something 
you’ve  dreamed  about  for  so  long.  You’re  starting  on 
your  way  home. 


“I’m  not  going  to  say,  looking  back  on  it,  that  it  was 
a fast  year  or  a great  year  because  that  would  be  a lie,” 
he  said.  “It  was  horrible.  It  took  a long  time.” 

The  time  passed  no  quicker  for  Carol.  She  worked 
some.  She  wrote  Dane  every  day.  On  Halloween  she 
sent  him  a jack-o-lantem.  And  she  worried  a lot. 

“When  he  first  left  was  the  longest,”  she  said.  “But 
once  you  get  down  to  8 months  and  then  to  9 and  10 
months  you  feel  like  you  can  really  see  the  light  at  the 
end  of  the  tunnel. 

“All  along  you  have  a fear  and  dread  of  what’s  hap- 
pening and  you  can  feel  yourself  relaxing  and  the  fear 
starting  to  ease  although  I knew  it  wouldn’t  be  gone 
completely  until  Dane  was  here  and  I was  seeing  him.” 

Although  Dane  was  in  a relatively  safe  place  it  still 
didn’t  keep  Carol  from  worrying.  “It  was  just  the 
10,000  miles  distance,”  she  explained.  “I  felt  like  I had 
no  control  over  anything  that  might  happen. 

“And  it’s  only  natural  that  you  worry  even  though 
Dane  kept  saying  he  was  safe,”  she  added.  “It’s  just 
a woman’s  natural  instinct  and  there’s  nothing  you  can 
do  about  it. 

“I  had  a lot  of  my  mother’s  friends  who  went  through 
this  in  World  War  II  and  now  I’ve  been  through  it.  You 
think  the  year  never  will  go  by.  But  it  passes  and  before 
you  know  it  your  husband  is  home.” 

The  flight  back  to  the  States  was  a milk  run.  There 
were  stops  in  Guam,  the  Philippines  and  Hawaii.  “The 
last  time  I was  in  Hawaii  I was  saying  goodby  to 
Carol  after  R&R,”  said  Dane.  “In  fact,  I went  right 
past  the  spot  where  we  said  goodby.  And  I saw  other 
people  there  having  to  say  goodby.  You  don’t  laugh; 
it  makes  you  sad  because  you  know  exactly  what  they’re 
going  through. 

“I  saw  them  and  all  I felt  was  thankfulness  that  it 
was  all  over,”  he  continued,  “and  that  I had  said  my 
last  goodby  to  Carol;  and  from  now  on  it’s  going  to  be 
a series  of  hello’s  again.” 
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Dane  slept  little  on  the  plane  home.  Everyone  was 
keyed  up.  “Everyone  was  wrapped  in  his  own  thoughts,” 
he  explained.  “After  the  initial  outburst  when  you  leave 
Vietnam  it  really  gets  quiet  but  there  aren’t  many  people 
sleeping.  You’re  undergoing  a complete  change. 

“I  was  just  wanting  to  get  home  to  Carol,”  he  said. 

“My  next  thought  was  wondering  if  I would  be  able 
to  get  a job,”  he  continued.  “This  is  what  everybody 
thinks  about  now  because  returning  GIs  have  such  a 
high  unemployment  rate. 

“But  then  you  have  to  have  confidence  too,”  he 
added.  “You’re  worried  about  getting  a job.  You  know 
you’ve  missed  out  on  a year  of  things  but  you’ve  got 
to  have  a little  bit  of  faith  in  yourself — that  you’ll  be 
able  to  sell  yourself  when  you  come  back. 

“And  you  don’t  want  just  any  job,”  he  continued. 
“You  want  a great  job.  You  want  to  make  up  for  a lot 
of  lost  living  which  I think  most  everyone  feels  they’ve 
had  in  Vietnam.  In  fact,  I think  I’ll  just  ignore  the 
whole  year  and  stay  25.” 

It  was  3 on  Sunday  afternoon  when  Dane’s  plane 
landed  at  Travis  AFB,  Calif.  It  was  cloudy,  raining,  47 
degrees.  It  was  the  most  beautiful,  lousy  day  Dane  had 
ever  seen. 

He  got  to  Oakland  Army  Base  just  a little  after  6. 
“I  guess  R&R  and  Oakland  are  the  two  best  things  the 
Army  has  to  offer,”  said  Dane.  “They’re  both  well  run 
by  congenial  people  who  really  seem  to  have  an  in- 
terest. They  knew  that  my  group  was  separating  from 
the  service  and  I think  they  felt  strongly  about  it,”  he 
said.  “Nobody  yelled  and  screamed  at  us — none  of 
this  standing  in  line  stuff.  And  when  we  had  to  wait 
we  were  told  what  we  were  waiting  for.  You  felt  that 
they  really  cared  about  you.” 

It  was  1 1 p.m.  when  the  Army  handed  Dane  his 
final  pay  and  shook  his  hand  goodby.  He  was  ready  to 
go  home.  At  San  Francisco  Airport  there  were  only 
three  late  night  flights  to  Chicago  left. 


There  wasn’t  time  to  call  Carol- — it  would  be  only 
luck  to  catch  even  one  of  the  flights.  “I  wanted  to  call 
Carol  and  say  ‘I’m  coming  home!’  ” he  said.  “Then  I 
thought,  Oh  God,  I don’t  want  to  miss  that  flight.  The 
next  flight  was  at  7:30  in  the  morning  and,  at  that 
time,  seven  hours  was  an  insurmountable  obstacle.” 

It  was  a race  against  time.  Dane  raced  by  taxi  over 
Bay  Bridge,  past  Candlestick  Park  and  up  the  airport 
entrance  ramp.  It  was  drizzling  rain,  windshield  wipers 
were  slapping  at  the  sticky  mist  and  the  glass  was  fog- 
ging on  the  inside.  But  the  only  speed  he  knew  was 
wide  open. 

Dane  raced  into  the  nearest  terminal  to  discover 
that  the  airline  he  needed  was  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  airport.  It  was  12:10.  Weakened  by  loss  of  sleep 
and  dragging  baggage,  he  made  a record  dash  across  the 
airport.  It  was  12:20  and,  panting,  he  thrust  the  money 
towards  a ticket  agent  with  hopes  of  making  the  12:25 
flight. 

“Sir,”  the  clerk  said.  “That  flight  has  been  delayed 
until  2 a.m.” 

The  airline  didn’t  know  what  a favor  it  had  done  by 
being  late.  “I  didn’t  have  to  rush  anymore  and  could 
make  the  phone  call,”  said  Dane.  “I  knew  the  plane 
wasn’t  going  to  be  delayed  anymore;  I had  the  ticket 
in  my  hand  and  I knew  I was  on  the  last  leg  of  the 
trip.” 

It  was  2:30  in  Chicago  when  the  phone  beside 
Carol’s  bed  rang.  “I  was  so  sound  asleep  I thought  I had 
overslept,”  said  Carol,  reliving  the  moment.  “But  then 
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I turned  on  the  light  and  looked  at  the  clock.  I figured 
it  was  a wrong  number.” 

The  long  distance  operator,  asking  if  Carol  would 
accept  the  collect  call,  robbed  Dane  of  that  surprise 
hello.  “I  think  we  just  said  ‘hi’,  just  nonchalant  as  hell.” 

They  talked  for  15  minutes,  the  conversation  forever 
a secret. 

From  then  until  dawn  the  scene  was  relaxed  panic. 
Dane  had  told  Carol  in  a letter  that  he  wouldn’t  be 
home  until  Wednesday.  “I  couldn’t  believe  that  he  was 
in  the  United  States,”  she  said.  “You  key  yourself 
to  a certain  pace  and  I was  resigned  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  coming  home  Wednesday — not  Monday — and  had 
this  whole  list  of  things  to  do  during  the  next  3 days. 

“Then  when  he  said  he  was  in  the  States  my  first 
question  was  how  fast  can  he  get  home,”  she  continued. 
“My  second  reaction  was,  ‘Oh  no,  you  can't  come — 
my  hair’s  a mess!” 

“When  I hung  up  the  phone  I think  I screamed,”  she 
said.  “I  was  so  happy  I just  couldn’t  believe  it.  It  was 
like  a dream  we’d  been  waiting  on  for  a whole  year 
had  come  true.” 

So  at  2:30  a.m.  Carol  very  casually  got  out  of  bed, 
went  to  the  bathroom  and  washed  her  hair.  “I  was 
casual  only  because  I was  numb.” 

Then  she  went  back  to  bed  and  until  5 a.m.  checked 
the  clock  every  5 minutes.  “Finally  at  5 I knew  there 
would  be  no  sleep  so  I got  up,  called  the  airlines  and 
asked  if  Dane’s  flight  had  left  San  Francisco.”  After 
that  “I  made  a ‘Welcome  Home’  sign  and  got  my 
thoughts  organized,”  she  continued.  “And  tried  to 
keep  calm  so  I wouldn’t  totally  fall  apart.” 

Dane  was  airborne  just  after  2 a.m.  Even  before  the 
flickering  lights  along  San  Francisco  Bay  were  out  of 
sight,  most  passengers  had  bundled  in  blankets  and 
were  asleep.  Wide-eyed  with  excitement,  Dane  sat  and 
smiled. 

But  3 hours  later  at  the  moment  of  bright,  high  alti- 
tude dawn,  he  was  nodding.  The  change  in  engine 
pitch  suddenly  brought  him  to  attention.  As  the  plane 
broke  through  the  clouds  Dane  glued  his  face  to  the 
window  and  muttered  something  about  the  snarled 
traffic  below. 

The  plane  touched  down,  shuddering  in  the  raw 
Chicago  wind.  “She  might  not  have  made  it,”  he  said. 
“That  traffic  . . .”  He  stepped  off  the  plane  into  the 
sea  of  faces  which  flows  through  O’Hare  terminal.  Carol 
wasn’t  there. 

Dane  was  silent.  He  hefted  the  boxes  of  souvenirs  a 
little  higher  under  his  arms  and  marched  down  the 
concourse  in  silence.  His  eyes  darted  from  face  to 
face,  searching.  Then,  50  yards  down  the  corridor  he 
stopped  and  in  a whisper  spoken  to  no  one:  “There 
she  is.” 

There  was  Carol,  running,  dodging  and  turning  to 
avoid  others  who  weren’t  in  such  a hurry,  bumping  a 
few.  Dane  didn’t  move.  He  stood,  braced  himself 
and  stretched  out  his  arms.  “God  she  looks  good,  that 
was  my  first  thought,”  he  said  later.  “It  had  been  a 
long  time.” 
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Carol  remembers  the  moment.  “There  were  a lot  of 
people  in  uniform  and  I kept  checking  each  one  be- 
cause being  early  in  the  morning  and  getting  only  about 
2U>  hours  sleep  my  eyes  weren’t  focusing  too  well.  I 
thought  I’d  better  get  the  right  guy.  Then  I saw  him — 
he’s  fairly  tall,  you  know.  And  then  I started  to  run 
towards  him  because  I was  so  excited.  I just  wanted  to 
get  into  his  arms  as  fast  as  I could.  I just  wanted  to  get 
to  him.  It  was  fantastic.  The  people  probably  thought  we 
were  absolutely  out  of  our  minds.” 

It  took  a few  minutes  at  the  baggage  counter,  then 
Carol’s  mother  drove  as  Dane  and  Carol  kissed  their 
way  home.  In  30  minutes  they  were  there.  Carol’s 
mother  left  almost  immediately — she  knew  how  much 
they  wanted  to  be  alone.  “And  we’ve  talked.  We’ve 
talked  each  other’s  ears  off.  There  are  a lot  of  things  to 
catch  up  on.  We’ve  talked  about  little  things.  Just  talked 
and  held  each  other.  That’s  important. 

“I  even  slept  for  a little  while,”  he  continued.  “A 
bed  feels  good  after  not  being  in  one  for  a few  days. 
That’s  all  we’ve  done  all  day,  a lot  of  talking  and  hold- 
ing. You  reflect  a lot.  You  can’t  erase  a whole  year 
of  separation  but  you  can  pick  up  where  you  left  off. 

“That’s  the  great  thing,”  Dane  added.  “We  were  to- 
gether for  5 minutes  and  it  was  just  like  before. 
Maybe  that’s  why  I’m  so  happily  married.” 

Carol  frowned  a little  at  that  remark  and  then  smiled. 
“I  don’t  know  about  Dane,”  she  began,  hesitantly. 
“But  I had  a little  fear  when  we  went  on  R&R  about  4 
months  ago  because  it  had  been  8 months  since  we'd 
seen  each  other.  And  I wondered,  after  all  the  letter 
writing,  if  we’d  be  total  strangers. 

“But  on  R&R  we  were  together  2 minutes  and  back 
to  our  old  relationship,”  she  said.  “So  after  that — 
having  been  away  8 months  and  it  being  exactly  the 
same — I wasn't  bothered  about  this  homecoming.  It’s 
just  like  getting  married  all  over  again.” 

During  the  past  2 years  Dane  and  Carol  have  lived 
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together  only  7 months — not  an  enviable  beginning  for 
any  new  marriage.  This  separation  gave  them  no  reason 
to  be  especially  fond  of  the  Army.  “But  I’m  not  going 
to  be  bitter,”  said  Dane.  “I  don’t  have  good  or  fond 
memories  of  the  Army.  It  was  just  something  I had  to 
do. 

“I  have  great  memories  of  people  I’ve  known  in  the 
Army,”  he  continued.  “But  not  of  the  Army  itself.  The 
Army  was  just  something  I had  to  do  and  it’s  over  and 
done  with.” 

“The  past  year  is  something  I wouldn’t  wish  on  any- 
body,” added  Carol.  “It’s  been  a lot  of  pain,  a lot  of 
depression,  a lot  of  loneliness. 

“I’m  a very  dependent  person  on  my  husband  and 
then  when  he  went  away  everything  was  on  my 
shoulders — all  the  decisions,  money  matters,”  she  said. 
“You  live  for  only  one  thing  and  that’s  to  get  back  to- 
gether again.” 

That  first  day  home  Dane  was  concerned  with  noth- 
ing but  the  steak  dinner  Carol  was  going  to  cook.  “I’m 
doing  away  with  all  regimentation.  We’re  going  to  start 
out  slow  and  just  let  things  come  as  they  will  for  a 
while.” 

Of  course  there  were  relatives  to  visit.  “That’s  man- 
datory. All  the  family  will  be  offended  if  you  don’t 
go  charging  over  and  eat  at  everybody’s  house  once 
and  don’t  spend  any  more  time  with  one  than  the 
other.” 

And  he  had  to  call  the  draft  board.  “Just  to  let  them 
know  it’s  ‘mister’  now.” 

And  to  visit  some  of  the  old  haunts.  “To  see  if  they 
still  have  the  same  meanings.” 

And  to  drive  his  car.  “I  didn’t  drive  it  today  but  to- 
morrow I’ll  probably  go  out  there  and  get  in  it  without 
thinking  twice.” 

And  get  ready  for  a Florida  vacation.  “I’ve  had 
plenty  of  sun,  but  Carol  hasn’t.  It’ll  be  a break  for  her.” 

Then  he’ll  have  to  find  a job  to  pay  for  the  house, 


English  sheep  dog  and  three  children  that  he  and  Carol 
dream  about. 

“The  first  thing  that  I want  to  do  is  get  a little 
stability,”  said  Carol.  “We  just  haven’t  had  it.  We’d 
like  to  settle  down,  get  a house  and  raise  a family — 
and  just  be  like  everybody  else:  a typical  married 
couple  which  we  haven’t  had  a chance  to  be  because 
we've  been  bounced  around  so  much.” 

The  inconvenience,  the  loneliness,  the  separation 
caused  by  the  Army  did  some  things  to  Dane  which — 
he  probably  wouldn’t  admit  it — may  someday  prove 
valuable.  “Most  definitely  you  appreciate  the  things 
back  here  more,”  he  said.  “Sitting  here  with  a fire  in 
the  fireplace  and  the  stereo  going.  Just  to  relax  and 
know  you’re  going  to  be  able  to  eat  good  food — to  eat 
it  when  you  want  to,  to  sleep  in  your  own  bed  again.” 

Dane  Waitkus  is  typical  of  American  GIs — not  just 
of  Vietnam  but  of  Korea  and  World  War  II  as  well. 
He  didn’t  choose  the  Army.  He  didn’t  even  want  to  be 
in  it.  But  the  Army  needed  him.  And  he  went.  “Let’s 
just  say  it  was  something  I had  to  do.” 

He  survived  it.  So  did  Carol.  Just  as  countless  other 
husbands  and  wives  have  from  the  American  Revolution 
to  Vietnam.  Separation  is  not  easy.  War  is  not  easy. 
But  time  fades  as  do  unhappy  memories.  Someday, 
perhaps,  when  Dane  and  Carol’s  three  children  ask, 
“What  did  you  do  in  the  Army,  daddy?”  he  might  even 
chuckle  a bit. 

“Some  of  the  guys  in  Vietnam  worry  about  things 
changing  over  here,”  said  Dane.  “So  far  I haven’t  been 
out  much,”  he  continued,  “but  I haven’t  seen  any  riots. 
And  air  pollution  hasn't  gotten  so  bad  that  I can’t 
breathe. 

“A  few  things  have  changed,”  he  continued.  “The 
town  has  grown  a little.  Some  of  the  stores  have  dif- 
ferent names. 

“But  the  important  things  haven’t  changed — the 
people  you’re  close  to  and  love.”  J 
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Epithets  and  provocations 
bounce  lightly  off  troops 
trained  and  determined  to 


Stand  and 

Hold 


SP5  Tom  Bailey 
Photos  by  Thomas  S.  Bowden 


TENSION  and  a flak  jacket 
make  it  even  hotter  under  the 
late  afternoon  sun.  He  can  smell 
the  sweat  that  is  matting  hair  to 
his  forehead  and  stinging  his  eyes. 
He  stands  with  a hundred  or  so 
other  soldiers  shoulder  to  shoulder. 

Demonstrators  are  surging  to- 
ward the  line  again.  He  hears  the 
officer  calmly  order:  “On  guard.” 
Without  expression,  the  soldier 
lowers  his  rifle  toward  the  crowd. 
He  can  hear  them  yelling,  cursing, 
calling  names. 

Confronting  him  now  is  a young 
braless  girl.  Thrusting  her  chest  to- 
wards him  she  taunts,  “You  like 
that,  soldier?  Just  smile  if  you  like 
it;  just  smile.  Just  smile  for  me  and 
we’ll  know  you’re  on  our  side,”  she 
coos,  beginning  to  pull  the  T shirt 
up  from  her  waist. 

With  her  shirt  half  way  up,  the 
soldier  remains  emotionless.  She 
jerks  it  back  down.  “Pig!  You  mur- 
dering pig!”  She  spits  and  the  slimy 
wad  lands  beneath  the  soldier’s  left 
eye. 

The  soldier  can  see  other  men 
in  his  guard.  They  aren’t  moving 
either.  Like  a stone  wall  they  stand. 
They  have  been  cursed,  called 


names  and  threatened,  yet  hit  with 
nothing  more  than  phlegm. 

Finally  the  demonstrators  pull 
back.  It  is  now  late  in  the  day.  The 
chartered  buses  are  ready  to  take 
the  demonstrators  back  where  they 
came  from.  They  too  are  unscathed, 
no  worse  from  the  wear  and  tear  of 
a day’s  demonstrating. 

All  this — flagrant  provocation  met 
with  unyielding  calm — was  no  acci- 
dent. The  soldiers  knew  how  to  take 
care  of  the  disturbance,  protecting 
both  the  rights  of  the  demonstrators 
and  the  rights  of  those  being  demon- 
strated against. 

The  situation  described  is  a com- 
posite of  an  actual  confrontation 
that  took  p'ace  at  Fort  Dix,  N.J., 
in  1969  plus  episodes  from  training 
exercises  of  the  519th  MP  Bat- 
talion at  Fort  George  G.  Meade, 
Md.  The  taunting  girl  and  surging 
crowd  were  part  of  the  Fort  Dix 
confrontation.  The  spitting,  cursing 
and  name  calling  were  only  train- 
ing. True,  it  is  harsh  training,  but 
it  has  to  be.  For  the  519th  is  one  of 
the  Army’s  specially  trained  civil 
disturbance  control  units. 

In  recent  years,  civilian  authori- 
ties have  appealed  to  the  military 


for  aid  in  controlling  civil  disorders. 
As  these  requests  for  assistance  in- 
creased, training  in  riot  control  was 
stepped  up  in  specially  trained  units 
across  the  country. 

Among  these  units,  the  519th  is 
perhaps  best  known  because  of  its 
role  in  the  task  force  which  has  the 
contingency  mission  of  assisting 
civil  authorities  in  safeguarding  the 
Nation’s  Capital. 

The  unit’s  fame  has  not  gone 
without  note.  It  is  frequently  chosen 
to  test  new  riot  control  equipment 
and  procedures.  It  is  also  the  unit 
that  demonstrates  for  graduating 
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classes  of  the  FBI  National  Acad- 
emy the  correct  way  to  control  a 
civil  disturbance.  They  do  this  in 
mock  riots  staged  at  Fort  Belvoir, 
Va.,  twice  a year. 

Training,  says  battalion  com- 
mander Lieutenant  Colonel  Thomas 
G.  Nicholson,  is  the  reason  the 
519th  commands  the  respect  that 
it  does  among  other  military  units, 
civilian  authorities  and  demonstra- 
tors. These  soldiers  cannot  be 
tempered  in  battle.  If  the  battalion 
waited  until  a riot  cropped  up  to 
test  its  worth  many  people  might 
get  hurt.  “A  lot  of  emphasis,  you 


see,  is  placed  on  the  amount  of 
force  to  use  during  civil  distur- 
bances,” said  Colonel  Nicholson. 
“We  also  put  a lot  of  stock  in  al- 
ternatives to  the  use  of  force.  The 
main  thing  we're  interested  in  is  to 
restore  order  with  minimum  in- 
jury— and  this  requires  discipline 
which  we  gain  only  through  work- 
ing as  a unit.” 

The  battalion  is  divided  into  three 
companies.  Two  companies  pull 
routine  MP  duty  at  Fort  Meade 
while  the  third  practices  riot  con- 
trol tactics.  This  is  done  on  a 6- 
week  rotating  basis  that  provides 


As  part  of  training,  an  MP  platoon 
stands  at  the  ready  while  a marshal 
reads  a cease  and  desist  order  to  a 
group  of  “rioters.” 


SERVICE  TO  THE  TROOPS 


each  company  with  its  share  of 
practice. 

The  colonel  explained  that  the 
men  are  trained  in  methods  of  con- 
trol from  a mere  show  of  force  to 
fire  power — “which  is  the  most  ex- 
treme measure  that  we  would  use.” 

“Around  here  the  training  is 
called  foot  stomping,”  said  squad 
leader  Sergeant  Richard  Hart.  “And 
we  do  a lot  of  that.  It’s  just  going 
through  the  formations  over  and 
over  again,  the  different  ways  to 
hold  the  weapons,  how  to  get  the 
rhythm  with  your  feet.” 

Hart  is  considered  by  his  su- 
periors a proven  leader  in  both 
training  and  execution  of  riot  con- 
trol tactics.  His  personal  opinions 
differ,  however,  from  the  accepted 
way  of  doing  things. 

“One  thing  I feel  is  wrong  with 
any  type  of  riot  control  is  too  much 
passiveness,”  he  said.  “I  think  pas- 
siveness should  be  stressed  to  a 
point  but  when  they  start  throwing 
rocks  or  coming  up  and  hitting  you 
I feel  this  is  where  the  passiveness 
should  end. 

“What's  wrong  now  is  that  these 
rioters  haven’t  been  shown  often 
enough  or  hard  enough  that  this  is 
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In  early  May,  1970  on  the  campus  of  Kent  State  University,  Ohio  a con- 
frontation between  students  and  National  Guardsmen  left  four  persons  dead. 

The  shock  of  this  incident  rocked  the  United  States.  In  newspaper  edi- 
torials, in  government  offices  and  on  downtown  streetcorners  discussions  of 
the  incident  began  with,  “If  only  . . 

The  Army  defines  an  “if  only”  as  a weapon  that  will  subdue  a mob, 
protect  the  troops  and  insure  the  safety  of  both  mob  and  troops. 

Before  Kent  State  and  since,  “if  only”  has  been  given  a close  going  over 
by  military  researchers.  These  developments  a»-e  in  the  mill: 

— rubber  ball  type  CS  gas-dispensing  hand  grenade  which  bums  in- 
ternally and  skitters  along  the  ground  like  a balloon  leaking  air.  This  twist- 
ing, dodging  motion  makes  the  tear  gas  type  grenade  difficult  to  pick  up  for 
those  who  might  like  to  throw  it  back. 

— 40mm  CS  round — for  greater  range  and  accuracy  than  a hand  thrown 
grenade — with  rubber  nose  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  injury  to  anyone  it 
hits.  In  the  past,  metal  CS  canisters  have  raised  lumps  on  some  heads. 

— portable,  and  not  so  portable,  riot  control  agent  spray  dispensers  are 
still  in  the  system.  These  can  spray  riot  control  agent  from  a helicopter, 
back-pack  or  armored  car.  Effectiveness  of  blanket  coverage  depends  on 
wind  conditions  and  type  of  sprayer. 

— grenade  designed  to  spray  harmless  dye  over  rioters,  making  later 
identification  and  apprehension  of  offenders  a cinch  for  officials.  It  isn’t 
approved  yet.  Developers  are  still  looking  for  a long  lasting  yet  harmless 
high  contrast  dye. 

— cloth  bag — filled  with  shot — which  assumes  a pancake-like  shape, 
presenting  its  flat  side  to  the  target.  One  variation  is  a soft  plastic  “pillow” 
of  liquid  which  either  flattens  or  bursts  upon  impact,  spraying  the  target 
with  liquid.  Method  of  launch  is  still  being  studied. 

— radar  which  monitors  streets  or  open  spaces  for  activity  in  the  dark. 
This  allows  officials  to  enforce  a curfew  with  minimum  manpower.  The 
system  can  be  supported  by  standard  night  vision  devices  now  being  used 
in  Vietnam. 

— radar  system  that  detects  and  locates  snipers  through  brick  and  cinder 
block  walls.  This  is  still  experimental. 

- — machine  that  will  detect  and  locate  concealed  explosives.  This  is  still 
in  the  conception  stage  and  won’t  be  marketable  for  a while. 

— mobile,  self-contained  water  gun  capable  of  varying  stream  of  fire 
from  a chilling  spray  to  a pulsed  jet  stream  able  to  knock  over  or  disarm 
a person  with  little  risk  of  permanent  harm.  This  is  still  under  investigation. 
The  possibility  of  adding  a riot  control  agent  or  dye  to  the  water  is  also  be- 
ing explored. 

— light  and  sound  to  disperse  crowds.  This  hasn’t  worked  yet  because  the 
degree  of  light  and  sound  necessary  to  affect  rioters  may  cause  injury. 

The  Army  tested  some  “non-lethal”  projectiles  such  as  rubber  and  plastic 
bullets  but  thus  far  has  found  them  unacceptable.  As  one  colonel  put  it,  “Anv 
projectile  launched  with  sufficient  force  to  have  a disabling  or  deterring  ef- 
fect at  a reasonable  distance  is  going  to  have  a harmful  effect  at  closer 
range.  These  items  therefore  become  less  lethal  but  not  yet  non-lethal.” 

On  the  defensive  side,  some  of  the  new  protective  items  include — 

— 8 Vi  -pound  nylon  protective  vest  capable  of  stopping  a ,45-cal.  bullet. 
It  is  already  in  use. 

— transparent  shield  to  protect  the  face  (especially  the  eyes)  against 
thrown  missiles  and  liquids.  It  clips  onto  the  standard  steel  helmet  and  fits 
over  the  protective  mask.  It  too  is  already  in  use. 

— wire  mesh  covering  for  Armv  vehicles  to  protect  occupants  from 
thrown  or  fired  missiles  and  falling  objects. 

— system  of  large,  portable,  reusable  barriers  to  protect  and  control 
crowds.  They  would  be  used  to  block  streets,  isolate  areas  or  channel 
moving  mobs.  Barriers  would  be  inflatable  or  of  modular  construction. 
Planners  are  also  thinking  about  coating  them  with  riot  control  agents  or 
dyes  to  discourage  tampering. 


wrong,”  continued  Hart.  “I  realize 
that  the  Constitution  guarantees 
freedom  of  speech  and  a freedom 
to  gather  but  when  they  start  de- 
stroying things  this  is  where  patience 
should  end.” 

Other  members  of  the  519th 
reacted  in  an  opposite  manner. 
“Sometimes  we  wish  we  were  out 
there  with  the  demonstrators  be- 
cause we  believe  in  what  they’re 
demonstrating  for,”  said  one  GI.  “In 
most  situations  the  battalion  is  split 
about  half  and  half,  either  sympa- 
thizing with  the  demonstrators  or 
critical  of  them.” 

Neither  opinion  is  surprising.  The 
battalion,  by  and  large,  is  made  up 
of  young  men  vitally  interested  in 
the  issues  and  actions  of  today. 
Were  they  out  of  the  Army  some 
of  these  young  soldiers  would  prob- 
ably demonstrate  for  one  cause  or 
another.  But  training  has  taught 
both  Hart  and  his  counterparts  to 
neutralize  their  feelings  when  time 
comes  for  a confrontation.  “You 
just  have  to  ignore  the  harassment 
by  the  demonstrators,”  said  Hart, 
“and  not  take  it  as  a personal  af- 
front towards  yourself. 

“I  just  stand  there  and  watch  the 
people  and  laugh  to  rnvself,”  Hart 
said,  explaining  how  he  kept  from 
losing  control  in  a confrontation. 
“It’s  just  drilled  into  you  so  much 
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to  be  passive  that  it’s  second  na- 
ture.” 

It’s  second  nature  too  for  the 
519th  to  sleep  with  one  eye  open. 
Every  man  keeps  a duffel  bag 
packed,  ready  to  go  on  a moment’s 
notice.  Everything  needed  for  an 
extended  stay  anywhere  away  from 
home — except  for  weapons — is 

within  arm's  reach  of  the  soldiers’ 
bunks. 

Weapons  are  kept  under  lock 
and  key  and  issued  only  upon  or- 
der. The  use  of  weapons  is  perhaps 
the  most  controversial  part  of  the 
Army’s  civil  disturbance  control 
program.  Many  hours  have  been 
spent  in  conferences  and  sleepless 
bedrooms  in  determining  the  safest 
and  most  effective  use  of  weapons. 

“In  most  situations  all  men  would 
not  have  ammunition,”  said  Colonel 
Nicholson.  “Generally  it  wou'd  be 
maintained  under  a company  com- 
mander— available  to  the  men  if  it 
were  needed. 

“But  this  changes  on  each  mis- 
sion— depending  on  the  threat,”  he 
continued.  “If  it  is  down  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  company  commander 
we  have  someone  responsive  to  the 
commander  with  ammunition.  That 
is,  the  commander  has  one  very 
stable  individual  who  has  ammuni- 
tion. And  if  anyone  received  sniper 
fire,  this  man — and  only  he — 


could  return  the  fire. 

“I  don’t  know  of  any  situation 
where  it’s  ever  been  a requirement 
that  all  the  troops  have  ammuni- 
tion that  we  didn’t  know  about  be- 
forehand,” he  said.  “In  most  con- 
frontations about  the  most  serious 
threat  you  have  is  that  one  man 
with  a weapon  might  fire  it.  Even 
if  that  fire  came  from  a crowd, 
there  is  no  justification  for  full  fire- 
power. 

“We  emphasize  in  our  training 
that  you  can’t  just  open  fire  when 
you  hear  the  first  round  go  off  or 
when  someone  falls  down  and  you 
think  he’s  shot. 

“First  you’ve  got  to  find  out  if 
he's  shot  and  then  identify  the 
threat,”  he  explained.  “Then  the 
one  man  in  the  unit  with  ammuni- 
tion could  return  the  fire.  That  way 
there’s  no  danger  that  the  men 
would  get  excited  and  all  fire  at 
one  time.” 

Nicholson  did  not,  however,  play 
down  the  importance  of  protecting 
his  men.  “I  don’t  think  you  can  ask 
a man  to  put  himself  in  a position 
of  being  abused  to  the  point  that 
he  might  be  seriously  injured  or 
fired  upon  and  not  have  the  means 
for  protecting  himself.” 

But  as  he  explained,  the  method 
of  protection — such  as  potential 
fire  power — must  be  tempered  with 


skill  in  riot  control  actions  and 
formations,  a cool,  collected  man- 
ner and  confidence. 

The  Fort  Dix  operation,  said 
Colonel  Nicholson,  is  what  the 
519th  is  all  about.  “We  had  about 
5,000  demonstrators  and  a little 
over  two  companies  of  the  bat- 
talion— about  300  men.” 

The  5,000  were  demonstrating 
their  displeasure  over  the  jailing  of 
several  soldiers  at  the  fort.  The 
demonstration  was  going  according 
to  plan  until  the  marchers  tried  to 
trespass  on  Fort  Dix  property  after 
being  warned  against  such  action. 

As  demonstrators  came  across  an 
open  field  men  of  the  519th  formed 
a retain  line.  When  the  demonstra- 
tors persisted,  tear  gas  was  used 
and  “they  were  off  the  reservation 
within  10  minutes,”  said  Nicholson. 

“The  most  significant  part  of  the 
whole  operation  was  that  no  one 
was  hurt  on  our  side  or  theirs,”  he 
said.  “The  only  people  who  had 
any  problem  were  those  overcome 
by  the  chemical  agent  and  they  re- 
covered immediately  after  the  dem- 
onstration. 

“No  one  was  hit.  No  one  was 
shoved.  No  one  was  injured,”  he 
concluded.  “We  ejected  them  from 
the  post  without  injury  to  anything 
or  anyone — and  that  is  what  we’re 
concerned  with.”  £ 
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IF  @ CSie@p@r  Than 


SP5  Tom  Bailey 

SO  YOU’RE  sitting  around  the  barracks  trying 
to  think  of  something  to  do  with  all  that  ac- 
cumulated leave  and  you’ve  reached  a mental  dead 
end.  Maybe  you  aren’t  thinking  big  enough  or  in  the 
right  direction. 

Think  Europe! 

And  don’t  say  you  can't  hack  it  moneywise.  Be- 
cause the  Army  and  the  charter  flight  agencies  make 
a trip  to  Europe  so  cheap  you  can  hardly  afford  not 
to  go.  For  married  couples  it’s  the  chance  of  a life- 
time; and  for  single  guys  or  gals  it  is  one  of  the 
swingingest  vacations  you  could  find  any  place  at  any 
price. 

To  make  the  most  of  your  trip  on  a limited  budget 
draw  up  an  itinerary  and  decide  how  long  you  want 
to  spend  at  each  place.  Tt’s  simple  if  you  use  a 
European  road  map  and  plot  your  course  to  cor- 
respond with  major  rail  and  highway  arteries.  This 
eliminates  unnecessary  backtracking  and  cuts  waiting 
time  for  public  transportation. 

Then  decide  when  to  go,  where  you  want  to  leave 
from  and  where  you  want  to  land.  The  charter  flight 
agencies,  which  are  the  big  money  savers  for  such  a 
trip,  will  send  you  copies  of  their  current  rate  sheets 
and  flight  schedules. 


Local  service  clubs,  Army  Community  Service  Cen- 
ters and  personal  affairs  and  transportation  offices 
usually  have  the  names  and  addresses  of  these  charter 
flight  agencies. 

Flights  by  charter  agencies  originate  at  various 
stateside  international  airports.  Most  leave  from  New 
York,  Los  Angeles  or  Philadelphia  and  land  in  Lon- 
don or  Frankfurt.  Prices  for  these  flights  vary  between 
$65  and  $90  one  way  or  from  $130  to  $180  round  trip. 
If  you’re  in  no  hurry  and  are  willing  to  take  the 
chance  you  may  get  a space  available  seat  on  a military 
flight.  These  are  free  but  very  unpredictable.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  go  to  the  air  base  and  wait.  But  sometimes 
it  may  be  a long  wait. 

The  national  tourist  bureaus  of  each  country  on 
your  tour  will  provide  information  on  hotel  rates, 
places  to  stay,  places  to  go  and  how  to  get  around  in 
the  various  cities.  ( See  box,  page  52.) 

At  any  library  and  in  most  book  stores  you’ll  find 
travel  guides  and  books  on  how  to  tour  Europe 
economically — from  $5  a day  on  up.  The  cost  of 
either  purchase  or  research  time  is  more  than  offset 
by  the  money-saving  travel  tips  you’ll  uncover. 

After  determining  when  and  how  you’re  going 
decide  where  to  stay  when  you  get  there.  The  Deputy 
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You  may  view  such  scenes  as  Napoleon  might  have 
witnessed  when  he  was  a boy  on  Corsica. 


ou  Think 


Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel,  U.S.  Army,  Europe,  re- 
ports that  soldiers  can  use  Army  hotels  (other  than  at 
sites  of  Armed  Forces  Recreation  Centers)  on  a 
“space  available”  basis.  That  applies  to  bachelor  officer 
quarters  and  transient  billet  facilities  too.  Check  the 
Army  hotels  first  when  you  arrive  in  a particular 
city.  The  daily  charge  for  Army  hotels  runs  from  $2 
to  about  $4.  Hotels  in  the  Munich  area  may  run 
slightly  higher. 

However,  if  you  stay  out  of  the  high  rent  districts, 
you  can  probably  get  a hotel  room  on  the  local 
economy  about  as  cheaply  as  a military  hotel  room. 

If  you’re  on  leave  in  Europe  from  a non-European 
duty  station  you  can’t  use  the  Armed  Forces  Recreation 
Center  facilities  in  the  Alps.  They’re  reserved  for 
European-based  soldiers  only.  But  don’t  let  that  keep 
you  from  going  because  there  are  plenty  of  other 
places  to  stay  in  that  mountain  wonderland.  Even  if 
military  posts  don’t  have  quarters  available  they  usually 
know  where  you’ll  get  the  best  housing  value  locally. 
They  can  also  tell  you  where  to  find  the  most  lively 
restaurants  and  night  clubs  at  the  best  prices.  Just  as 
important,  they  can  tell  you  the  ones  to  keep  away 
from. 

You  don’t  have  to  stay  in  a hotel,  however.  Camping 


Fairs  and  markets  where  the  stroller  can  find 
entertainment  and  bargains  abound  in  Europe. 
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is  big  in  Europe.  All  you  need  is  a rucksack,  sleeping 
bag  or  a pup  tent.  Campsites  and  hostels  dot  the 
countryside  and  travel  bureaus  can  provide  you  with 
exact  locations. 

Still  other  possibilities  for  lodging  are  the  YMCAs 
(for  information  write:  World  Alliance  of  YMCAs, 
37  Quai  Wilson,  Geneva,  Switzerland)  and  youth 
hostels,  which  are  low-cost  hotels  for  young  people. 
These  usually  impose  a curfew,  however,  and  lock 
the  doors  at  a certain  hour.  If  you’re  single  just  ask 
other  touring  young  adults  where  they’re  staying. 
Usually  they  can  direct  you  to  the  best,  most  in- 
expensive places — and  a good  time  to  boot. 

Don’t  expect  a private  bath  in  your  room.  If  offered, 
don’t  accept  one  if  you’re  trying  to  economize.  It 
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isn’t  that  much  trouble  to  walk  down  the  hall — that’s 
the  custom  even  in  the  best  European  hotels. 

A continental  breakfast — roll,  jelly  and  coffee  or 
tea — is  included  in  the  price  of  a room  at  many 
European  hotels.  If  you  prefer  an  American  style 
breakfast  be  prepared  to  pay  for  it.  Check  the  bro- 
chures for  each  country  to  learn  meal  times.  Some 
eating  times  vary  radically  from  what  you’ve  been 
accustomed  to.  In  Spain  and  Italy  dinner  is  com- 
monly served  as  late  as  1 1 p.m.  Also,  most  Europeans 
dress  for  dinner.  In  cities  and  expensive  resorts  they 
just  don’t  go  to  dinner  in  extreme  sports  clothes.  Serv- 
icemen and  their  families  or  dates  will  come  out  better 
financially  and  probably  get  just  as  good  food  (and 

(Continued  on  Page  52) 
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★ ★ ★ ★ OVERSEASMANSHIP  ★ ★ ★ ★ 

DAVID  ROSENBERG  who  conducts  the  U.  S.  Navy  Area 
Orientation  Program  for  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel  offers  the  following  travel  tips: 


PLAN  your  expedition 


SPENDING  money  and  time 


Your  library  will  have  travel  books, 
encyclopedias,  magazines  for  back- 
ground material  on  the  place  you're 
heading  for. 

A copy  of  official  language  and  pocket 
guides  will  come  in  handy. 

Self-study  courses  are  available. 

Automobile  associations,  diners'  clubs 
and  travel  agencies  will  be  able  to 
supply  you  with  free  maps  and  in- 
formation. 


LANGUAGE-  Words  for  the  wise 


Try  anyhow.  Speak  slowly.  There  will 
be  people  who  know  English,  but  it's 
a mark  of  respect  if  you  make  a 
conscientious  attempt  to  learn  the  local 
language.  It's  easier  than  you  think. 

Learn  enough  at  least  to  pronounce 
the  name  of  the  place  you  are  in  just 
as  the  people  who  live  there  do. 
How  to  say  "hello,"  "thank  you"  and 
"goodbye"  is  your  basic  start. 


GOOD  TASTE-  Fun  in  eating 


Take  advantage  of  local  specialties. 
Get  out  your  language  guidebook  and 
practice  the  "please,"  "thank  you," 
"delicious  " and  "more"  routine. 

Go  easy  on  olive  oil  and  items  you're 
not  used  to  including  local  water,  milk 
and  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables.  Then 
use  tact  in  refusing  such  items.  Order 
bottled  water  and  other  recommended 
substitutes. 

Don't  leave  a lot  on  your  plate  just 
to  be  casual,  especially  in  an  area 
that  has  a food  shortage. 


Go  on  your  general  tour  first.  Note 
the  items  that  you'd  consider  ap- 
propriate gifts  from  that  land.  Why 
buy  from  the  first  hawker  who  ap- 
proaches you?  Seek  out  the  factory  or 
craftsmen  who  make  gifts  and  see 
how  it's  done.  Learn  something 
about  what  you  buy. 

In  some  countries  bargaining  is  the 
accepted  procedure.  Treat  it  as  a 
game.  Keep  your  sense  of  humor. 


COURTESY  and  CURIOSITY 


You'll  get  along  fine  if  you  observe 
the  usual  courtesies  current  in  the 
U.S.  Show  an  interest  in  things  you 
don't  understand.  Folks  will  be  flat- 
tered and  happy  to  explain  local 
"strange  customs." 


DANGEROUS  GROUND 


Your  private  opinion  could  be  inter- 
preted as  official  so  stay  out  of 
discussions  of  local  political  situa- 
tions. Be  a good  listener.  Don't  make 
comparisons  between  another  country 


YOU  are  the  stranger 


You  are  the  stranger  and  visitor  over- 
seas. In  uniform  or  out,  you  are 
truly  a representative  of  your  country. 
Don't  criticize  local  conditions.  Be 
prepared  to  answer  questions  about 
America.  Be  quietly  proud  but  don't 
brag  about  the  U.S. 
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more  of  it)  at  smaller,  community-type  restaurants 
and  guest  houses. 

You  can  travel  inexpensively  in  Europe  by  train, 
bus  or  bicycle — or  you  can  walk.  The  rail  system  is 
probably  the  most  punctual  in  the  world.  When  you  see 
Europeans  on  a rail  platform  looking  at  their  watches 
they’re  looking  at  the  sweep  second  hand,  not  the 
minute  hand. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  travel  by  rail  is  to  buy  a 
21 -day  “Eurail  pass.”  This  entitles  you  to  unlimited 
rail  travel  in  13  European  countries  for  $110.  It  also 
includes  certain  mountain  railroads,  bus  lines  and 
steamer  services.  The  National  Tourists  Bureau  of 
Germany  has  complete  information. 

If  you’re  single  you  might  also  think  about  getting 
rides  on  Army  vehicles  with  the  dispatcher’s  permis- 
sion. If  you  hit  it  right  and  catch  a vehicle  leaving 
about  the  same  time  you  want  to,  you’re  traveling  free. 

In  Germany  you  wouldn’t  look  out  of  place  on  a 
bike  either.  Some  of  the  prettiest  girls  will  be  pedal- 
ling—along  with  old  men,  young  men,  old  women, 
and  little  boys  and  girls.  There  are  bike  lanes  in  many 
areas;  you  aren’t  allowed  to  ride  a bicycle  on  German 
superhighways  ( autobahns ) . 

If  you’ve  never  driven  in  Europe  it’s  probably  best 


not  to  rent  or  borrow  a car.  The  peculiarities  of 
European  driving  and  road  signs  might  be  too  much  of 
a hassle  and  too  risky  for  your  first  trip. 

But  no  matter  when  or  where  you  go  don’t  wait 
until  the  last  minute  to  apply  for  a passport  and  visas 
if  required  and  to  see  ff  your  immunizations  are  up  to 
date.  As  for  your  wardrobe,  the  climate  varies  tre- 
mendously from  country  to  country.  Check  the  bro- 
chures for  each  one  you  plan  to  visit  but  travel  light! 
Too  many  bags  and  boxes  will  slow  you  down  and 
perhaps  blow  opportunities  for  rides. 

You  can’t  travel  Europe  free  but  you  can  go  for 
about  one-third  of  what  it  would  cost  as  a civilian. 
If  you  take  advantage  of  charter  flights,  the  Eurail 
pass  and  avoid  the  most  expensive  hotels  and  restau- 
rants, a 21 -day  trip  should  cost  only  about  $100  more 
than  the  cheapest  scheduled  airlines  round-trip  fare, 
which  runs  around  $350. 

Then,  of  course,  you  could  lop  off  more  dollars  by 
taking  advantage  of  available  military  quarters,  camp- 
ing and  cooking  out,  and  traveling  by  bike  and  military 
hops. 

By  the  way,  take  just  civvies  but  carry  your  military 
ID  cards  and  passport  at  all  times. 


Allow  3 to  4 weeks  for  a reply  from  these  national  tourist  bureaus: 


AUSTRIA 


BENELUX 

Belgium: 


Netherlands: 


Luxembourg: 


FRANCE 


GERMANY 


Osterreichische  Fremden- 
verkehrbung, 

3-5  Hohenstaufengasse 
Vienna  1,  Austria 


Ministere  des  Communications 
Commissariat  General  au  Tourisme 
16  Rue  Beiliard 
Brussels,  Belgium 

Netherlands  National  Tourist 
Office  A.N.V.V. 

38  Parkstraat 
The  Hague,  Holland 

Office  National  du  Tourisme 
Coin  Avenue  de  la  Gare 
et  Avenue  de  la  Liberte 
Luxembourg  City,  Luxembourg 

Ministere  des  Travaux  Publics  de 
Transports  et  du  Tourisme 
Commissariat  General  au  Tourisme 
8 Avenue  de  I’Opera 
Paris,  France 

Deutsche  Zentrale  fuer  Fremden 
verkehr  E.V. 

Beethovenstrasse  69 
Frankfurt/Main,  Germany 


GREECE 


ITALY 


SCANDINAVIA 


SPAIN 


SWITZERLAND 


UNITED 

KINGDOM 


National  Tourist  Organization  of 
Greece,  6 Karagiorgi  Servias  St. 
Athens,  Greece 

Ente  Nazionale  Industrie 
Turistiche  (ENIT) 

Via  Marghera  2-6 
Rome,  Italy 

Scandinavia  Travel  Center 
(Denmark  - Finland  - Norway  - 
Sweden) 

Am  Hauptbahnhof  6 II 
Frankfurt/Main,  Germany 

Spanish  State  Tourist  Department 
Duque  de  Medinaceli  2 
Madrid,  Spain 

Swiss  National  Tourist  Office 
9 Bahnhofsplatz,  Haus  Victoria 
Zurich,  Switzerland 

The  British  Travel  Association 
64-65  St.  James  Street 
London  SW  1,  England 

The  Scottish  Tourist  Board 
2 Rutland  Place,  West  End 
Edinburgh  1,  Scotland 
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^ When  you  think  big  and  think  of 
Europe,  you  may  find  yourself  at  one 
of  the  sidewalk  cafes  for  which  Paris 
is  famous 


or  you  may  be  singing  “0 

Neapoli”  as  you  take  the  sun,  enjoy 
the  fun  and  ogle  the  girls  at  poolside 
in  sunny  Naples.  ^ 
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In  Germany,  you’ll  want  to  be  sure  to 
visit  Berchtesgaden,  an  American 
Forces  recreation  area  where  Hitler 
kept  his  Eagle’s  Nest . . . 


Ski  slopes  abound  in  Central 
Europe,  as  here  in  Switzerland 
where  enthusiasts  bask  in  the 
sun  following  tasty  luncheons 
featuring  wines  and  cheeses. 


Off  the  beaten  track,  you'll  find  the  ancient  town  of 
Dubrovnik — in  Yugoslavia — crammed  with  historical 
monuments  and  beaches  . . . 


...  or  you  may  travel  westward  for  a look  at  Dutch 
windmills  and  fields  of  flowering  tulips  where  the  food 
and  the  company  are  also  excellent. 
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Learn 

Now  -Hear  This 

SSG  Rufus  Williams 


Window  decora- 
tions, above,  help 
children  learn  the 
names  of  animals. 
Instructor  watches 
a boy  kicking 
a ball,  above  right. 
Others  learn  paint- 
ing, below  right. 

The  director  checks 
hearing  aids,  right. 


HE  SCHOOL  for  Acous- 
tically Impaired  Children  at 
Fitzsimons  General  Hospital  was 
one  of  the  best  kept  secrets  in  the 
U.S.  Army  until  success  compelled 
its  founder,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Ro- 
bert C.  Newell,  to  let  the  cat  out 
of  the  bag. 

“We  didn’t  advertise  the  school 
because  this  is  a revolutionary  un- 
dertaking for  the  military  and  we 
were  afraid  of  getting  piore  children 
than  we  could  handle,”  Newell  ex- 
plained. “Now  we  are  well  estab- 
lished and  feel  that  it’s  worthwhile 
to  let  the  military  people  in  the 
Denver  metropolitan  vicinity  know 
that  the  facility  is  available.” 

The  classroom  is  furnished  with 
tot-sized  desks  and  chairs,  a variety 
of  toys  and  windows  cleverly  dec- 
orated with  paintings  of  famous 
cartoon  characters — Mickey  Mouse, 
Peter  Pan,  Donald  Duck.  The  paint- 
ings were  done  by  a patient  in 
occupational  therapy. 

Sitting  at  a small  table  in  a 
kindergarten  size  chair  is  Michael 
W.  Koskus,  director  of  the  school, 
helping  a little  boy  relate  pictures 
with  the  spoken  voice.  “That's  a 
puppy,”  Koskus  says  as  he  points 
to  a dog.  After  several  enthusiastic 
tries,  the  little  boy  finally  says, 
“PUPY  PUPP.” 

Further  on  in  the  lesson  Koskus 
points  to  a picture  and  says,  “Those 
are  cows.  How  many  cows?  What 
color  are  the  cows?” 

Pointing  to  a picture  of  a boy 
throwing  a ball,  he  says,  “The  boy 
is  throwing  the  ball.”  Koskus  picks 
up  a rubber  ball  and  bounces  it  off 
the  wall.  “Throwing  a ball,  throw- 

STAFF  SERGEANT  RUFUS  WILLIAMS  is  assigned 
to  the  Public  Affairs  Office,  Fitzsimons  General 
Hospital,  Denver,  Colo. 


ing  a ball  . . Koskus  emphasizes. 
“Now  you  throw  the  ball  . . . that’s 
right,  very  good!”  . . . and  the 
little  boy  smiles. 

Koskus  explains  that  this  pro- 
cedure helps  children  relate  a pic- 
ture with  the  spoken  word  and  then 
with  action.  “Our  ultimate  goal  is 
to  help  these  children  understand 
the  spoken  voice  and  to  make  it 
meaningful  so  they  will  learn  to 
make  use  of  their  residual  hearing. 
Lip  reading  has  its  place  but  I’m 
not  emphasizing  it  with  the  smaller 
kids  at  this  time,”  he  explained. 

The  younger  children  are  taught 
not  so  much  to  hear  but  to  listen 
to  words  when  Koskus  says  them 
behind  their  ears.  “The  key  to  our 
philosophy  is  work,”  he  added.  “We 
learn  what  these  kids  can  do  by 
listening  with  their  hearing  aids. 
This  is  where  we  go  against  tradi- 
tion in  teaching  children  with  hear- 
ing defects.  Our  aim  is  to  use  each 
child’s  residual  hearing  to  its  peak 
potential.  By  not  immediately  em- 
phasizing reading  we  are  better  able 
to  key  on  the  child’s  listening 
ability.” 

Parents  are  the  most  important 
part  of  the  school,  he  added.  They 
watch  his  techniques  through  a one- 
way mirror  so  they  can  assist  their 
children  at  home.  “A  few  mothers 
are  at  the  point  now  where  they 
can  tell  me  what  their  child  needs 
and  I take  it  from  there,”  he  said. 

School  personnel  hope  that  many 
of  the  children  will  advance  to 
attend  regular  kindergarten  classes. 
So  far,  two  of  the  13  children  en- 
rolled have  gone  to  regular  nursery 
schools. 

Colonel  Newell  explained  that  he 
created  the  school  in  1968  “because 
the  local  community  couldn’t  handle 


our  needs.  They  were  willing  to 
help  but  their  facilities  were  so 
crowded  it  sometimes  took  a year 
to  get  a child  registered.  That’s 
bad  for  a child  with  a hearing  defect 
because  the  critical  stage  for  him 
is  between  the  age  of  1 and  2. 
Each  day  at  that  age  is  vital  to 
children  with  impaired  hearing.  The 
earlier  we  start  the  better  it  is  for 
them.” 

Children  are  referred  to  the 
school  after  undergoing  physical  ex- 
aminations by  the  pediatrician, 
otolaryngologist  (ear,  nose  and 
throat  doctor)  and  audiologist. 
They  determine  the  degree  of  hear- 
ing loss  and  the  kind  and  type  of 
loss.  They  also  determine  whether 
it  is  feasible  to  correct  the  defect 
through  surgery  or  medication.  If 
neither  surgery  nor  medication  will 
rectify  the  problem  the  child  is  fitted 
with  a hearing  aid  and  sent  to  the 
school  so  specialists  can  develop 
whatever  hearing  remains. 

The  current  crop  of  youngsters 
ranges  from  14  months  to  9 years. 
Koskus  prefers  to  start  working 
with  his  patients  when  they  are 
only  2 months  old. 

Although  a 2-month-old  child 
can’t  talk,  his  theory  entails  getting 
them  accustomed  to  the  human 
voice  and  teaching  them  to  respond 
to  it.  Inasmuch  as  each  child  is 
fitted  with  a hearing  aid  it  is  im- 
portant that  he  be  trained  to  use  it 
properly. 

Koskus,  who  has  been  with  the 
program  since  its  inception,  earned 
a bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  from  Michigan 
State  University  in  1964  and  his 
masters  of  education  and  audiology 
in  1968  from  Wayne  State.  -A 
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Patricia  Stocker 


From 

Private 

to 

Physician 


CPT  Poling  examines  patients  at  Fitzsimons  General  Hospital,  left.  Above,  in  the 
hospital’s  intensive  care  unit,  he  checks  a chart  that  monitors  heartbeats. 


HE  STARTED  out  as  a medical  corpsman.  To- 
day he’s  a full  fledged  physician.  And  he  accom- 
plished it  while  serving  in  the  Army. 

He’s  Captain  Charles  W.  Poling,  now  interning  at 
Fitzsimons  General  Hospital  in  Denver.  He  entered 
the  Army  in  1957  at  18,  just  a few  months  out  of 
high  school. 

He  always  had  an  interest  in  medicine.  While  in  high 
school  he  worked  part-time  as  an  orderly  in  a Cleve- 
land Heights,  Ohio  hospital.  But  the  pay  was  low  and 
the  hours  long.  He  figured  he  could  do  better  in  the 
Army  Medical  Department — and  he  did. 

Although  many  other  young  doctors,  in  and  out  of 
service,  have  received  career  assistance  from  the  Army’s 
Senior  Medical  Student  Program,  Poling  is  believed 
to  be  the  only  one  who  rose  from  private  to  physician 
while  in  continuous  Army  service. 

After  basic  training  he  attended  the  medical  labor- 
atory course  at  the  Army  Medical  Field  Service  School, 
Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  and  then  went  to  a medical 
clearing  company  in  Karlsruhe,  Germany.  There  he 
completed  college  chemistry  courses,  took  some  Ger- 
man studies,  acquired  considerable  experience  in  the 
medical  laboratory  field — and  a wife.  She  is  Helga 
Fischer  and  she  has  her  own  interest  in  medicine  be- 
cause her  father  was  a physician. 

After  his  stint  in  Germany  Poling  enrolled  in  the 
Advanced  Medical  Laboratory  Course  at  the  Medical 
Field  Service  School  where  he  graduated  first  in  his 
class.  Because  of  that  he  was  offered  the  opportunity 
to  remain  at  the  school  as  an  instructor.  For  2 years 
he  taught  basic  and  advanced  parasitology  and  bacter- 
iology courses  there. 

Poling  then  enrolled  in  night  courses  at  San  Antonio 
College.  Under  the  tuition  assistance  program  the 

PATRICIA  STOCKER  is  a staff  writer  in  Public  Affairs  Office,  Fitzsimons 
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Government  paid  75  percent  of  the  costs  of  that 
higher  education.  Special  arrangements  were  made  so 
he  could  attend  certain  classes  during  duty  hours. 

By  1964  he  had  compiled  enough  credits  to  enroll 
in  St.  Mary’s  University  in  San  Antonio  including 
credit  for  several  subjects  that  were  part  of  the  Army’s 
Medical  Laboratory  Course.  In  2 years  he  obtained  a 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  biology. 

Poling  completed  all  courses  required  for  application 
to  a medical  school  and  was  accepted  by  the  University 
of  Texas  Medical  Branch  at  Galveston. 

Then  a problem  arose.  The  Army  had  no  program 
for  sending  staff  sergeants  to  medical  school.  Poling  sub- 
mitted a request  for  an  exception  to  allow  him  to 
attend  at  his  own  expense  and  without  pay.  It  was 
approved. 

Staff  Sergeant  Poling,  now  28  years  old  with  a wife 
and  three  children,  started  his  medical  training  with 
no  income.  Veterans  Administration  educational 
benefits  helped  and  he  obtained  some  low  interest 
educational  loans.  His  wife  worked  too.  He  kept 
plugging  away  at  his  studies.  After  the  first  2 years 
of  the  4-year  program  he  was  accepted  in  a special 
program  which  enabled  him  to  graduate  after  3 
calendar  years.  He  also  was  elected  to  Alpha  Omega 
Alpha  honorary  society. 

In  June  1969  he  was  commissioned  a second 
lieutenant  in  the  Army’s  Senior  Medical  Student  Pro- 
gram. Upon  graduation  in  June  1970  he  was  promoted 
and  assigned  to  Fitzsimons  for  his  internship. 

He  plans  to  begin  residency  in  psychiatry  at  Walter 
Reed  Army  Medical  Center  in  July.  Then  he  wants 
to  go  back  to  Germany.  Meanwhile,  Dr.  Poling  en- 
courages others  to  participate  in  Army  education 
programs.  There  are  thousands  in  service  who  could 
duplicate  his  accomplishments.  ^ 
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The  trap  was  sprung  but 
it  took  a strange  twist  as  the 
racing  redskins  staged  a 


BMllI 

Massacre 


.l.  -■  •- - . w J^L f - rami 

THE  TRAP  was  carefully  set.  The  Indians  didn’t 
stand  a chance.  This  time  the  wily  whites,  safe 
within  Fort  Chadbourne,  Tex.,  would  lift  the  scalps 
of  the  Comanches  who  were  camped  nearby  with 
their  chief,  Mu-la-que-top. 

Actually  there  wouldn’t  be  any  scalp-taking  but 
the  effects  would  be  pretty  much  the  same.  The 
soldiers  were  planning  on  taking  just  about  all  the 
Indians’  worldly  goods.  And  this  particular  band 
had  many  things  the  soldiers  wanted — good  horses, 
furs,  tooled  leather,  beadwork  and  weapons  that 
made  wonderful  souvenirs  back  east. 

The  time  was  1854.  Fort  Chadbourne  had  been 
established  just  2 years  earlier  and  named  for  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant  Theodore  L.  Chadbourne  of  the 
8th  U.S.  Infantry  who  had  been  killed  in  1846  at 
the  Battle  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma.  The  fort  would 
later  be  abandoned  (in  1867)  as  the  frontier  moved 
westward  and  the  Indian  menace  to  incoming  settlers 
moved  with  it. 

Right  now,  however,  things  were  pretty  quiet. 
The  band  of  Comanches  spent  their  time  begging 
sweets  and  tobacco  from  8th  Infantry  soldiers.  The 
Indians  loafed  about,  gambling  and  recounting 
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eloquent  stories  of  their  prowess  in  battle. 

The  Comanches  were  compulsive  gamblers,  al- 
ways ready  to  risk  everything  they  owned  on  the 
roll  of  marked  bones,  a shooting  contest  or  a horse 
race.  To  these  Indians  a war  pony  was  an  indi- 
vidual’s most  prized  possession.  His  life  might 
well  depend  on  its  speed  and  sureness  of  foot.  A 
skilled  warrior  could  hold  on  with  one  foot  while 
he  shot  arrows  or  aimed  a rifle  from  under  his 
pony’s  neck.  A speedy,  well-trained  pony  was  worth 
more  than  a wife  to  the  Comanches  who  could 
always  buy  squaws  with  horse  race  winnings. 

Actually  it  was  this  gambling  habit  that  caused 
many  a flare-up  at  frontier  posts.  When  a warrior 
lost  everything  by  betting  on  his  pony  he  might 
steal  horses  from  another  tribe  or  raid  an  isolated 
farmstead  or  settlement.  This  was  considered  an 
honorab'e  method  of  getting  back  into  the  warrior 
business. 

Realizing  all  this,  some  of  the  officers  at  Fort 
Chadbourne  worked  out  a plot.  They  would  chal- 
lenge the  Indians  to  a horse  race.  Lieutenant  Richard 
I.  Dodge  had  a racing  mare  from  Lexington,  Ky., 
which  even  in  those  days  was  recognized  as  a center 
for  improving  the  breed.  He  and  others  on  the  post 
were  sure  she  could  beat  any  of  the  scrawny,  short 
legged  Indian  ponies.  They  planned  their  strategy 
carefully.  They  would  race  one  of  their  ordinary 


horses  and  if  it  won  they  would  have  most  of  the 
Indians’  worldly  goods.  If  their  horse  lost  they  would 
double  the  bets  and  put  up  another  horse.  If  that 
didn't  work  they’d  bring  on  the  racer  and  by  that 
time  the  Indians  wouldn’t  have  anything  left  to 
wager.  They  were  certain  their  mare  could  beat 
anything  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  officers  approached  Chief  Mu-Ia-que-top  and 
bantered  about  the  poor  looking  Indian  ponies. 
The  chief  agreed  that  he  didn’t  really  think  Indian 
ponies  could  match  the  Army  mounts — at  least  in 
looks.  There  was  some  bickering  about  staging  a 
race.  The  Indians  preferred  short  sprints  of  less 
than  300  yards  and  the  soldiers  wanted  a course  of 
600  or  so.  Finally  it  was  agreed  to  match  the  horses 
over  a straightaway  400-yard  course. 

The  entire  garrison  turned  out  for  the  contest. 
The  Indians  were  all  there,  from  the  chief  to  the 
smallest  papoose  on  its  mother’s  back.  The  whites 
put  up  money,  flour,  sugar,  tobacco,  blankets  and 
saddles.  The  Indians  wagered  furs,  buffalo  robes, 
weapons  and  anything  else  the  soldiers  would  ac- 
cept. 

As  planned,  the  officers  brought  out  their  third 
best  runner.  The  Indians  put  up  what  Lieutenant 
Dodge  described  later  as  “a  miserable  sheep  with 
legs  like  churns,  a 3-inch  coat  of  rough  hair 
and  a general  appearance  of  helplessness.”  The 


Indian  rider  looked  big  enough  to  be  able  to  carry  the 
pony  on  his  shoulders.  To  the  amazement  of  everybody 
but  the  Indians  the  shaggy  little  horse  won  by  a neck. 

Still  as  planned,  the  soldiers  proposed  another  race. 
Bets  were  doubled.  The  Army  men  saddled  a fresh 
horse.  Again  the  Comanches  brought  out  the  “old 
sheep.”  Again  the  Indian  pony  won  by  a close  margin. 

Now  the  soldiers  proposed  a third  race.  The  Indians 


piled  up  everything  they  had  won  on  the  first  two 
races  and  then  added  all  they  could  find  in  camp,  in- 
cluding war  trophies  and  ceremonial  clothing.  Lieu- 
tenant Dodge  gave  close  instructions  to  the  soldier  who 
would  be  riding  the  Kentucky  race  horse.  For  a third 
time  the  Indians  brought  out  the  same  old  tired  pony 
ridden  by  the  same  huge  warrior. 

At  the  starting  signal  the  Indian  rider  emitted  a 


At  Fort  Bragg  there’s 

Dining 
To  Your 


Story  and  Photos  by 
LT  Michael  Tomczyk 


It’s  everybody  sing  out  with  “Happy  Birthday”  when  members  of  the  group  cut  the 
big  cake  prepared  especially  for  each  occasion. 


THAT  old  adage  that  the  way 
to  a man’s  heart  is  through  his 
stomach  is  one  of  the  ways  12th 
Support  Brigade  at  Fort  Bragg, 
N.C.,  tries  to  reach  the  goal  of  the 
Modern  Volunteer  Army  (MVA). 

In  some  units  of  the  brigade 
soldiers  are  discovering  that  the 
Army  not  only  remembers  a man’s 
name,  rank  and  service  number  but 
his  birthday  too.  A monthly  birth- 
day party  is  held  in  the  consolidated 
mess  hall  1 day  a month.  Soldiers 
who  are  celebrating  birthdays  that 
month  are  invited  to  the  mess  hall 
ahead  of  the  regular  lunchtime, 
seated  at  a table  around  a large 

LIEUTENANT  MICHAEL  TOMCZYK  i>  Public  In- 
formation  Officer,  XVIII  Airborne  Corps  and 
Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 
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birthday  cake  and  treated  to  a steak 
dinner  complete  with  trimmings. 
After  the  meal  the  men  get  the  rest 
of  the  day  off. 

Another  new  concept  in  mess 
hall  service  is  found  in  the  55th 
Medical  Group  (formerly  the  39th) 
at  the  “39-er  Diner.”  This  formerly 
unused  mess  hall  has  been  con- 
verted to  accommodate  the  late 
breakfast  eater  or  the  man  who 
simply  prefers  coffee  and  roll  in 
the  morning.  Instead  of  regular 
breakfast,  a “continental  breakfast” 
features  coffee,  milk,  rolls,  toast 
and  cereals. 

At  lunch  the  snack  bar  serves 
hamburgers,  cheeseburgers,  chili- 
dogs,  sandwiches,  french  fries, 
salads  and  desserts.  You  can  eat  a 


snack-type  meal  here  during  the 
regular  mealtime  and  any  time  on 
weekends.  Items  are  ordered  through 
regular  food  service  channels  under 
meal  ration  options  available  to 
mess  halls. 

The  mess  hall  is  decorated  to 
simulate  a diner  or  small  restaurant 
with  paneling,  individual  booths 
along  the  wall  and  even  a juke  box. 
The  serving  line  features  a short- 
order  window  and  soldiers  don’t 
have  to  stand  in  line  to  sign  for 
the  meal.  They  sign  after  they’ve 
been  served. 

Men  who  used  to  patronize  the 
PX  snack  bar  or  skip  lunch  are 
coming  to  the  mess  hall  now.  Daily 
headcount  has  increased  more  than 
25  percent  since  the  opening. 

SOUXBRS 


piercing  war  whoop.  Instantly  his  pony  took  the  lead 
before  the  mare  could  hit  her  stride.  With  50  yards 
remaining  to  go  the  Indian  swung  around,  faced  the 
rear  and  made  hideous  faces  as  he  beckoned  to  the 
soldier  rider  to  come  on  faster.  The  pony  crossed  the 
finish  line  several  lengths  ahead  of  the  mare. 

Later  Lieutenant  Dodge  learned  that  the  shabby 
looking  little  horse  was  actually  a race  pony  well  known 


among  the  plains  Indians.  In  fact,  Mu-la-que-top  had 
just  returned  from  the  Indian  Nation  where  he  had 
cleaned  the  Kickapoos  out  of  600  ponies  in  racing  bets. 

If  ever  a sure  thing  backfired  it  happened  that  day  at 
old  Fort  Chadbourne  when  Mu-la-que-top  and  his 
Comanches  staged  their  bloodless  massacre  of  the  wily 
white  man.  4* 


1 K 





Even  the  cooks  like  the  new  ar- 
rangement. They  claim  it’s  not  hard 
to  clean  up  since  paper  plates  are 
used  and  the  kitchen  is  set  up  for  a 
short-order  operation. 

Presently,  12th  Brigade  has  two 
snack-type  mess  halls.  The  other  one 
is  in  774th  Transportation  Group. 
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Almost  at  an  opposite  extreme 
from  the  informal  snack  bar — but 
just  as  popular — is  the  buffet  used 
by  more  than  a dozen  units  to  hold 
weekly  or  monthly  dinners.  These 
feature  roast  leg  of  beef  plus  gour- 
met treats  such  as  baked  ham,  fried 
shrimp,  lasagna  and  spareribs. 


Whether  it’s  a birthday  party, 
snack  bar  or  buffet,  soldiers  are 
invariably  surprised  that  the  Army 
can  provide  such  versatile  fare.  But 
in  the  12th  Support  Brigade  at 
Fort  Bragg  it’s  being  done — just  one 
more  example  of  the  way  the  Army 
is  working  toward  MVA. 
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THEIR  paths  went  three  differ- 
ent ways  after  they  graduated 
from  nursing  school  in  Pennsylvania. 
But  now  the  three  Kosik  sisters 
are  together  in  the  same  hospital  in 
what  is  probably  the  only  tri-sister 
act  in  the  5,000-member  Army 
Nurse  Corps. 

Today  at  Letterman  General  Hos- 
pital in  San  Francisco,  Captains 
Andrea,  Janet  and  Stephanie  Kosik. 
of  Dupont,  Pa.,  are  enjoying  their 
reunion  as  they  go  about  their  nurs- 
ing duties.  Andrea  works  in  the 
operating  room.  Close  by  in  the 
recovery  room,  Stephanie  cares  for 
patients  who  have  left  Andrea's 
domain.  Janet,  who  specializes  in 
psychiatric  nursing,  heads  a ward 
in  the  same  hospital. 

FIRST  LIEUTENANT  FINLEY  WILLIS  is  Information 
Officer,  Letterman  General  Hospital,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


Off  duty  they  share  an  apartment 
in  town,  go  horseback  riding,  enjoy 
opera  and  keep  their  record  player 
going  when  they  can’t  attend  live 
performances.  Their  reminiscences 
cover  the  world. 

They  attended  the  same  high 
school  and  then  Mercy  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.  After  graduation,  Janet  went 
into  the  Army  in  1966  and  has 
served  in  Japan,  Thailand,  Korea 
and  Taiwan. 

Andrea  served  for  a time  at  a 
New  York  City  hospital,  then  en- 
tered the  Army  Nurse  Corps  in 
December  1967.  At  the  45th  Hos- 
pital at  Vicenza,  near  Venice,  Italy, 
she  polished  her  proficiency  in 
Italian  which  she  had  studied  in 
New  York. 

Stephanie  spent  a year  at  a hos- 


pital in  Livingston,  N.  J.,  then  went 
to  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  for 
Army  training.  After  a year  at  Wal- 
ter Reed  Army  Medical  Center  in 
Washington  she  was  assigned  to 
Vietnam.  In  addition  to  her  nursing 
duties  there  she  joined  other  nurses 
and  Army  surgeons  in  caring  for 
children  in  a small  orphanage. 

The  three  sisters  have  been  to- 
gether at  Letterman  since  Novem- 
ber 1969.  At  Christmas  they  held 
a family  reunion  in  Dupont  with 
their  mother,  Mrs.  Stephen  Kosik, 
and  a brother  Stephen,  a Navy 
veteran  now  attending  college. 

The  Kosik  sisters  have  no  firm 
plans  for  the  future  but  expect  to 
enjoy  the  rest  of  their  tour  in  San 
Francisco  before  their  careers  lead 
to  other  interesting  assignments.  ^ 
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The  Kosik  sisters,  top  lett,  have  good  times 
together  between  nursing  duties  that  occupy 
much  of  the  time  of  Captains  Janet,  top 
right,  Andrea,  left,  and  Stephanie,  above,  at 
Letterman  General  Hospital. 
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£ i I ’D  BETTER  hurry  if  I’m  to  meet  Dave  for 
I handball,”  John  thinks  as  he  starts  his  car. 
“If  I'm  10  minutes  late  we’ll  lose  the  court.”  He 
steps  on  the  gas  and  moments  later  is  killed  in  a 
collision. 

John’s  death  sets  into  motion  a variety  of  actions 
involving  estate  activities — actions  rarely  fully  under- 
stood by  his  family  and  many  others  affected  by  his 
untimely  death. 

Estate  planning  is  absolutely  essential  for  a respon- 
sible adult  in  our  modern  legalistic  society.  Simply 
stated,  it  means  an  individualized  approach  to  the 
disposition  of  all  property  in  which  one  has  an  interest. 
This  includes  real  property  such  as  your  home  or  farm 
land  and  personal  property,  both  tangible  (TV  set, 
furniture,  bank  accounts)  and  intangible. 

State  statutes  permit  you  to  dispose  of  your  pro- 


perty in  almost  any  manner  and  to  almost  any  bene- 
ficiary desired.  Yet  most  individuals  are  unaware 
of  the  legal  means  available  to  accomplish  their  inten- 
tions while  minimizing  probate  expenses  and  the  state 
and  Federal  tax  impact  on  an  estate. 

Consultation  with  an  Army  lawyer  at  your  Legal 
Assistance  Office  will  help  you  determine  the  options 
available.  You  will  discover  that  the  legal  techniques 
frequently  include  joint  tenancies,  life  insurance,  trusts 
and  most  importantly,  a will. 

Joint  tenancy  is  an  old  English  common  law  con- 
cept of  ownership  that  enables  you  to  pass  certain 
real  or  personal  property  automatically  to  the  surviving 
joint  tenant  or  owner(s)  generally  without  the  neces- 
sity of  a probate  court  proceeding.  (The  family  home 
or  other  real  estate  and  bank  accounts  are  often  held 
by  the  husband  and  wife  in  joint  tenancy.) 


Bel ©r@  If  s Too  Late 


CPT  David  B.  B.  Helfrey 

The  function  of  a probate  court  is  to  carry  out  the 
desires  and  intentions  of  a testator  (person  who  dies 
leaving  a will)  or  to  distribute  the  property  of  an 
intestate  (deceased  without  a will)  in  accordance 
with  the  state  statute  of  distribution. 

Life  insurance  is  generally  used  as  an  estate  plan- 
ning tool  but  is  often  not  recognized  as  such.  Each 
military  member  is  offered  $15,000  of  term  life 
insurance  (SGLI)  when  he  enters  the  service.  Term 
insurance  covers  only  the  immediate  time  period  for 
which  a man  is  insured.  The  risk  and  premiums  paid 
are  low  when  the  insured  is  young  and,  of  course, 
increase  with  his  age.  When  you  designate  a beneficiary 
to  receive  the  insurance  money  in  case  of  your  death 
you  are  engaged  in  estate  planning.  Unfortunately, 
many  military  personnel  never  advance  beyond  this 
stage,  not  realizing  how  life  insurance  may  be  used 
quite  effectively  in  such  planning.  You  can,  for 
example,  insure  the  education  of  your  children,  provide 
for  periodic  payments  of  X dollars  to  your  wife  for 
X years  or  pay  the  taxes  and  other  expenses  incurred 
by  the  estate. 

Trusts  are  set  up  either  inter  vivos  (during  one’s 
life)  or  by  will  to  accomplish  specific  purposes.  Most 
often  a bank  acts  as  trustee  of  the  money  and  is  bound 
by  law  to  follow  the  directions  of  the  trustor  (the 
individual  setting  up  the  trust).  The  trust  is  a most 
versatile  tool  to  implement  estate  planning  intentions. 

The  will  is  essential  to  all  estate  plans — in  fact,  it 
is  the  primary  estate  plan  for  most  individuals.  A 
will  spells  out  the  intentions  of  an  individual  regarding 
the  disposition  of  his  interests  and  property — including 

CAPTAIN  DAVID  B.  B.  HELFREY  is  assigned  to  The  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's School,  U.S.  Army,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


such  items  as  personal  jewelry  and  property  which 
may  be  acquired  even  after  the  will  is  drafted  and 
executed.  In  your  will  you  can  determine  who  shall 
administer  and  handle  your  estate,  thus  saving  un- 
necessary expenses  and  restrictions  which  occur  when 
a probate  court  selects  an  administrator. 

A will  may  be  changed,  destroyed  or  altered  by  the 
testator.  However,  any  change  in  a will  must  follow 
certain  procedures  to  be  effective.  For  example,  just 
drawing  a line  through  a clause  to  alter  that  clause  is 
ineffective.  A probate  court  would  attempt  to  discover 
what  was  lined  out  and  to  treat  that  clause  as  if  it 
had  never  been  lined  out. 

The  various  estate  planning  techniques  previously 
mentioned  are  all  supplementary  actions;  they  do  not 
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make  a will  unnecessary.  They  are  designed  to  dispose 
of  a limited  portion  of  an  individual’s  interests  and 
property,  not  his  entire  estate. 

A person  who  dies  without  leaving  a will  is  said 
to  be  intestate.  This  means  that  the  probate  court  will 
appoint  an  administrator  (paid  by  money  from  your 
estate)  to  collect  your  assets,  pay  taxes  and  creditors, 
and  to  distribute  the  remaining  estate  according  to  the 
state’s  statute  of  distribution. 

Although  each  state  has  a different  statute  of  dis- 
tribution, typically  it  provides  for  the  surviving  spouse 
to  receive  one-third  of  the  estate  with  the  remaining 
two-thirds  distributed  to  the  children.  If  there  are  no 
children,  generally  the  statute  directs  distribution  to 
surviving  parents  or  brothers  and  sisters  or  even  nieces 
and  nephews. 

A person  who  dies  intestate  may  turn  over  in  his 


grave  several  times  before  the  distribution  process  is 
finally  completed.  The  only  way  to  avoid  this  drawn 
out  process  is  to  make  a will.  Even  a bachelor  would 
undoubtedly  prefer  to  distribute  his  property  according 
to  his  desires  rather  than  follow  the  impersonal  state 
statute  of  distribution. 

A visit  with  an  Army  lawyer  at  your  local  Legal 
Assistance  Office  can  be  an  important  first  step  in 
establishing  a plan  that  will  assure  an  orderly  handling 
of  your  estate  in  the  years  ahead. 

While  Army  attorneys  in  Legal  Assistance  Offices 
are  not  permitted  to  handle  complex  estate  matters 
for  extremely  wealthy  individuals  their  services  are 
available  to  military  members  and  their  dependents 
without  charge.  These  and  other  legal  assistance  serv- 
ices are,  in  effect,  pay  benefits  in  the  same  sense  that 
medical  services  are  benefits  for  all  soldiers.  -A 


^lEGAt  ASSISTANCE 


Help  in  estate  plan- 
ning is  available  from 
your  Legal  Assistance 
Office  whether  in 
continental  United 
States,  far  left,  or  in 
Vietnam,  left. 
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Plastic  surgery  skills 
in  Vietnam 
help  the  maimed 


Face 

The 

Future 

Len  Brown 


Before  performing  plastic  surgery  on  the  face  of  this  badly  burned  Vietnamese  girl, 
Major  Pollock  restored  the  use  of  her  neck. 


MEDICINE  is  regarded  almost 
everywhere  as  a useful  art 
and  its  practitioners  are  considered 
healing  artists.  But  in  Vietnam  the 
doctor  is  regarded  as  a sort  of  ma- 
gician who  does  away  with  ailments 
and  hurts. 

Major  Harlan  Pollock,  plastic 
surgeon  on  the  staff  of  3d  Field 
Hospital  in  Saigon,  doesn’t  regard 
himself  as  a magician  although 
some  of  his  work  in  correcting 
physical  deformities  caused  by  war 
and  poverty  may  seem  magical. 
Most  of  his  patients  are  Vietna- 
mese with  cleft  palates  or  hare  lips. 
He  regards  their  afflictions  as  im- 
portant as  wounds.  To  him  it  is 
imperative  that  those  with  physical 
defects  lead  normal  lives  after  the 
fighting  is  ended. 

Major  Pollock  has  already  oper- 
ated on  more  than  50  patients.  He 
spends  one  morning  weekly  in 
Saigon’s  Cong  Hoa  Hospital  assist- 
ing Vietnamese  physicians  with 
patients  who  need  relatively  simple 
plastic  surgery.  He  considers  this 
an  opportunity  to  train  his  Viet- 


namese colleagues  to  carry  on  the 
work. 

“I  feel  there  are  enough  elemental 
operations  that  need  to  be  done  to 
give  the  Vietnamese  doctors  a real 
grasp  of  plastic  surgery,”  Pollock 
says.  “One’s  first  inclination  is  to 
move  into  some  of  the  more  com- 
plex surgery  to  give  the  patients 
relief  as  soon  as  possible.  But  these 
doctors  must  learn  to  perform  the 
operations  that  are  within  the  cap- 
abilities of  their  own  skills  and 
equipment.  The  razzle-dazzle  of 
intricate  plastic  surgery  I could  per- 
form would  perhaps  help  one  pa- 
tient,” he  explains.  “But  it’s  frus- 
trating to  Vietnamese  doctors  who 
know  that  they  wouldn’t  be  able  to 
duplicate  that  effort  because  of  lack 
of  sophisticated  equipment  or  train- 
ing. Consequently,  our  program 
here  is  geared  to  help  the  greatest 
number.” 

A tour  on  the  wards  with 
Major  Pollock  is  much  like  trouping 
through  a gallery  with  a master 
craftsman  as  he  explains  some  of 
the  complexities  of  his  profession. 
Over  there  is  a burn  patient.  Down 
the  hall  is  one  with  no  upper  lip. 


He  stops  at  the  bed  of  a Viet- 
namese soldier  whose  nose  was 
blown  away  by  a land  mine.  Major 
Pollock  explains  his  plans  for  the 
soldier.  “I  built  the  little  nub  that 
you  see  there  with  a piece  of  his 
abdominal  wall.  The  next  step  will 
be  to  take  some  bone  and  use  it 
for  a bridge.  In  a few  months  he 
should  look  quite  normal.  You  can 
usually  tell  when  the  patient  begins 
to  notice  physical  improvement  be- 
cause there  is  psychological  change 
as  well.” 

The  33-year-old  Army  physi- 
cian from  Columbus,  Ohio  is  a 
graduate  of  Ohio  State  University 
Medical  School.  He  served  his  in- 
ternship and  residency  at  Parkland 
Memorial  Hospital,  Dallas,  Tex. 

After  training  1 year  in  the  Burn 
Unit  at  Brooke  Army  Hospital,  Fort 
Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  and  2 years 
as  a plastic  surgery  resident  in 
Walter  Reed  Army  Hospital  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Major  Pollock 
speaks  of  his  Vietnam  surgical  serv- 
ice, “I’ve  worked  hard  to  get  here 
but  this  is  where  it  begins  to  count.” 
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Office,  U.S.  Army  Headquarters  Area  Com- 
mand, Vietnam. 
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“Well,  Charlie,  how  does  it  feel  to 
be  back  in  civvies?” 
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AT’S  NEW 


VIETNAM  TRAINING  The  32-hour  orientation  given  Vietnam-bound  GIs  at 

CONUS  installations  has  been  stopped.  Duplication  of 
training  has  been  eliminated  inasmuch  as  most  units  in 
Vietnam  conduct  their  own  orientations. 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  With  increased  Army  emphasis  on  race  relations  and 

equal  opportunity  training,  U.S.  Army,  Europe  (USAREUR) 
is  implementing  efforts  to  eliminate  causes  of  racial 
problems.  Highlights  of  USAREUR' s equal  opportunity 
program  includes:  • a policy  of  making  all  leaders 

become  personally  involved  in  providing  inspiration, 
assistance  and  redress  in  equal  opportunity  matters, 

• appointment  of  more  than  100  human  relations  councils 
down  to  company  level  to  help  eliminate  the  problem 
areas  that  might  cause  racial  tension,  • traveling 
inspection  teams  that  make  unannounced  visits  to  check 
equal  opportunity  programs,  • a 24-hour-a-day  "open 
door"  policy  for  commanders  and  • an  effective  housing 
referral  system.  NCO  academies  have  race  relations 
training  programs.  The  Berlin  Brigade,  the  Army's 
tactical  unit  in  Berlin,  conducts  a black  studies  pro- 
gram and  sensitivity  training. 

E 6 PACKETS  E -6s  should  not  send  promotion  packets  or  related  docu- 

ments to  DA  unless  requested  to  do  so.  When  a zone  of 
consideration  for  E-7  is  announced,  DA  will  request 
promotion  packets.  Packets  previously  requested  for  a 
specific  board's  review  are  on  file  at  DA.  However,  no 
attempt  is  made  to  update  them  because  new  ones  are 
forwarded  when  a zone  is  announced.  There  are  no  pro- 
visions for  submission  of  such  documents  on  E-6  person- 
nel other  than  to  correct  a prior  error,  an  injustice 
or  at  DA's  request. 

HOUSING  BREAK  The  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

(HUD)  and  DOD  have  announced  a joint  housing  program 
for  low  income  military  families.  This  group  will  be 
given  rental  priority  in  selected  housing  projects 
under  HUD's  lower  income  housing  rental  program. 
Approximately  4,000  units  will  be  made  available  initial- 
ly through  new  construction  in  selected  military  areas 
(designated  by  DOD)  that  have  acute  housing  shortages. 
Fort  Meade,  Md.  and  Fort  Carson,  Colo.,  are  Army  posts 
on  the  construction  priority  list.  For  a military 
family  to  be  eligible,  the  applicant  must  be  on  active 
duty  and  expect  to  remain  in  an  area  for  at  least  1 
year.  His  adjusted  gross  income  must  be  within  limits 
specified  in  Section  236,  Housing  Act  of  1970.  Such 
limits  might  range  from  $3,000  in  Alabama  and  Georgia 
to  $7,000  in  high  cost  of  living  areas  such  as  New  York. 
Interested?  Write  your  local  HUD  or  Federal  Home  Loan 
Association  ( FHA)  office. 
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TRAINING  FILMS 


HOUSING  POLICY 


FOODSERVICE 


HIKES  STOPPED 


PAROLE  PROGRAM 


DRAFTING  DENTISTS 


Two  race  relations  films  are  now  available  at  Army 
Audio/Visual  Service  Centers.  Black  and  White — Up- 
tight (No.  AFIF  203)  explores  the  various  manifesta- 
tions of  prejudice  and  The  Black  Soldier  (No.  AFIF 
204)  chronicles  the  contributions  of  black  soldiers 
since  the  Revolutionary  War.  Robert  Culp  and  Bill 
Cosby  narrate  the  films,  respectively. 

PCS  and  TDY  orders  for  Army  personnel  must  now  include 
a statement  that  the  individual  cannot  rent  or  lease 
property  from  owners  who  do  not  have  a non-discrimina- 
tory  housing  policy.  The  action  follows  orders  from 
Stanley  R.  Resor,  Secretary  of  the  Army,  on  Mar.  19 
that  all  Army  members,  whether  overseas  or  in  the  U.S., 
must  process  through  a housing  referral  office  before 
signing  a rental  or  lease  agreement. 

What  unit  has  the  best  dining  facility  in  the  Army? 
Representatives  of  the  U.S.  Army  Food  Service  Center, 
Chicago,  have  been  on  the  road  since  mid- April  trying 
to  answer  that  question.  Judging  duties  have  taken 
them  to  CONUS  posts  and  oversea  Army  areas  including 
Vietnam,  to  evaluate  the  12  finalist  mess  halls  com- 
peting for  the  third  annual  Philip  A.  Connelly  Award 
for  Excellence  in  Army  Food  Service.  Winners  will  re- 
ceive awards  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  on  Aug.  14-18. 

Non-quota  promotions  for  enlisted  personnel  approach- 
ing retirement  have  been  halted  by  DA.  One-grade 
promotions  as  high  as  E-6  were  authorized  for  those  in 
local  recommended  list  status,  who  had  been  filling  a 
higher  grade  position  for  at  least  90  days  and  were 
within  60  days  of  their  DA-approved  retirement  date. 
Previous  policy  was  intended  to  compensate  for  factors 
over  which  the  individual  had  little  control  such  as 
restrictive  MOS  controls  and  lack  of  promotion  quotas. 
Personnel  officials  at  DA  said  the  current  enlisted 
promotion  system  and  the  Qualitative  Management  Pro- 
gram make  such  non-quota  promotions  unnecessary. 

The  Army  has  approved  a temporary  parole  program  during 
religious  holiday  periods  as  a permanent  privilege  for 
prisoners  at  the  U.S.  Disciplinary  Barracks  (USDB)  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans . Selected  inmates  meeting 
special  requirements  are  allowed  to  spend  a maximum 
of  7 days  at  their  homes  during  designated  holiday 
seasons.  During  last  year's  Christmas/New  Years'  test, 
129  prisoners  were  released  on  temporary  parole  status 
and  only  one  failed  to  return. 

DOD  will  issue  another  draft  call  for  dentists  in  July 
or  August  unless  enough  1971  dental  school  graduates 
volunteer  for  military  service.  A February  call  for 
536  dentists  was  cancelled. 
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Haven’t  you  heard-”  the  first  issue  of  SOLDIERS  is  here  and 

* the  unit  has  finally  upped  the  number  of 

magazines  we  get  in  accordance  with 
the  minimum  authorization  of  one  per 
officer  and  one  per  ten  enlisted  members 
as  spelled  out  in  AR  360-81 . 

So  there  should  be  enough  copies 
to  go  around!  After  all — 

SOWERS 


is  for  soldiers 


b/or./z 
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^ RECALL 


An  obscure  Red  Cross  worker  speaks  up: 

“General,  Police  Your  Buttons” 


STRAIGHT  and  tall  he  stands,  the  famous  General 
of  the  Armies  John  J.  Pershing.  “It’s  Blackjack  him- 
self,” the  soldiers  whisper  to  each  other  on  the  dock  at 
Brest,  France,  this  December  day,  1918.  The  epitome 
of  soldierly  perfection,  black  boots  shining,  military 
mustache  properly  clipped,  dimple  above  the  jutting 
jaw — all  are  marks  that  the  doughboys  and  the  Ameri- 
can public  know  so  well.  He  has  come  to  Brest  to  ex- 
press formal  thanks  to  a group  of  Red  Cross  workers 
who  served  through  the  war  and  now  are  dispensing  cof- 
fee, doughnuts  and  good  cheer  to  doughboys  depart- 
ing for  home. 

Suddenly  one  Red  Cross  volunteer  speaks  up,  “Gen- 
eral, don’t  you  think  you’d  better  police  your  buttons?” 
The  general  looks  down.  The  smile  vanishes.  He  har- 
umphs to  himself,  fastens  the  unbuttoned  button  on  his 


long,  high-necked  overcoat.  He  straightens  his  pockets 
and,  standing  impeccable  and  correct,  proceeds  with 
the  ceremony. 

The  sharp-eyed  woman  who  spoke  to  the  general  was 
Miss  Mallory  D.  Church.  Records  reveal  only  that  she 
had  lived  in  Washington,  DC,  and  served  as  a Red 
Cross  volunteer  in  France  from  December  1918  to  Au- 
gust 1919.  Nothing  is  known  of  her  later  career.  But  in 
the  picture  of  Pershing  surrounded  by  the  group  of  Red 
Cross  workers,  she  is  second  from  his  right,  grinning 
impishly,  probably  the  only  person  who  ever  was  able 
to  fault  the  general  on  military  dress. 

The  person  who  snapped  the  picture  is  unknown.  The 
incident  was  dug  up  by  Donald  Smythe,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  history  of  John  Carroll  University  who  is 
writing  a multi-volume  biography  of  General  Pershing. 
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Unofficially  Speaking 

The  mission  of  SOLDIERS  is  to  provide  timely  factual 
information  of  professional  interest  to  members  of  the  United 
States  Army.  SOLDIERS  is  published  under  supervision  of  the 
Army  Chief  of  Information  to  provide  timely  and  authoritative 
information  on  policies,  plans,  operations,  and  technical 
developments  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  to  the  Active 
Army,  Army  National  Guard,  Army  Reserve,  and 
Department  of  the  Army  civilian  employees.  It  also  serves 
as  a vehicle  for  timely  expression  of  the  views  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  assists  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  information  objectives  of  the  Army.  ■ Manuscripts  of 
general  interest  to  Army  personnel  are  invited.  Direct  com- 
munication is  authorized  to:  Editor,  SOLDIERS,  Cameron 
Station,  Alexandria,  Virginia  22314.  Unless  otherwise  indicated, 
material  may  be  reprinted  provided  credit  is  given  to  SOLDIERS 
and  the  author.  ■ Military  unit  distribution:  From  the 
U.S.  Army  AG  Publications  Center,  2800  Eastern  Boulevard, 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21220  in  accordance  with  DA  Form  12-4 
requirements  submitted  by  commanders.  ■ Individual  sub- 
scriptions: $9.50  annually  to  Stateside  and  APO  addresses; 

$12  foreign  addresses.  ■ Individual  paid  subscriptions  are 
available  through  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ Use 
of  funds  for  printing  this  publication  approved  by 
Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army,  March  5,  1969. 

COVERS:  The  painting  by 
CW2  Chet  Jezierski  is 
more  than  an  artist's 
concept  of  the  rigors 
endured  by  our  Prisoners 
in  Vietnam.  It  depicts 
the  prison  cage  in  the 
U Minh  Forest  in  the 
Mekong  Delta  where 
Major  (then  Lieutenant; 

James  N.  Rowe,  left,  and 
MSG  David  Pitzer,  right, 
were  fellow  captives  of  the 
Viet  Cong  for  more  than 
4 years  before  their  escape. 
Articles  in  this  issue  focus 
on  the  plight  of  families 
and  dependents  of  PW/MIAs. 
Credits:  Art— page  39  by 
CW2  Chet  Jezierski.  Pages  j 

56  and  59  are  courtesy  of 
Jack  Richard  Studio.  Photos 
—pages  9,  10,  1 1 by  20th 
Century-Fox;  P.  13,  SP4 
Brock;  P.  35,  SP4  John  Foster. 
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WHAT’S  NEW 


E 5 PROMOTIONS 


KP  NEWS 


RETIREMENT 


DRUG  PROGRAM 


BLACK  GENERAL 


DA  has  established  a form  of  centralized  control  for 
promotion  to  pay  grade  E-5.  Effective  June  1,  the  local 
position  vacancy  requirement  for  promotion  consideration, 
attainment  of  recommended  list  status  and  promotion  to 
grade  E-5  is  eliminated.  To  assist  in  transition  to  the 
new  system,  to  reconstitute  local  recommended  lists  and 
provide  DA  with  qualitative  standings  of  recommended  in- 
dividuals by  command,  there  will  be  no  promotions  an- 
nounced to  grade  E-5  during  July.  A minimum  score  of 
500  will  be  required  for  attainment  of  E-5  list  status. 
Commencing  Aug.  1,  DA  will  announce  monthly  promotion 
point  cutoff  scores  for  grade  E-5  by  a three-digit  MOS 
based  on  projected  requirements  in  the  Army-wide  quali- 
tative standing  of  recommended  E-4s.  The  new  procedure 
is  similar  in  most  respects  to  the  current  E-6  semi- 
centralized  promotion  system.  Details  are  contained  in 
DA  Message  281805Z  May  71. 

One  company  commander  at  Fort  Richardson,  AK,  believes 
that  KP  is  "one  of  the  prime  irritants  in  the  Army" 
and  he's  done  something  about  it.  Under  a new  system 
in  CPT  Freddy  C.  Adams'  unit,  all  arrivals,  E-4  and  be- 
low, are  asked  to  sign  a contract  agreeing  to  serve  on 
KP  for  a period  not  to  exceed  30  days.  Each  KP  day 
will  not  exceed  8 hours  of  actual  work.  After  the  30- 
day  KP  period  the  man  will  not  be  on  a KP  roster  again. 

Late  submission  of  enlisted  retirement  applications  and 
medical  examination  papers  that  must  accompany  such  re- 
quests are  a continuing  problem.  Those  requesting  re- 
tirement are  cautioned  that  late  submission  of  applica- 
tions precludes  providing  retirement  orders  45-60  days 
in  advance  of  an  anticipated  retirement  date.  Priority 
for  orders  will  be  given  those  applicants  who  submit 
applications  and  medical  examination  reports  within  the 
prescribed  period.  Those  submitting  late  requests  may 
expect  orders  late. 

A medical  program  to  detect  heroin  users  among  Vietnam 
servicemen  preparing  to  return  to  CONUS  has  been  opera- 
tional since  mid-June.  Servicemen  reporting  to  Long 
Binh  and  Cam  Ranh  Bay  for  outprocessing  are  given  a 
urinalysis.  If  tests  indicate  the  presence  of  heroin, 
the  soldier  is  processed  through  a non-punitive  treat- 
ment program.  Methadone  is  being  used  sparingly,  only 
enough  to  relieve  a patient's  withdrawal  pains.  Com- 
plete information  is  contained  in  the  U.S.  Army  Command 
Information  Fact  Sheet  dated  June  18,  1971. 

The  Senate  has  confirmed  the  first  black  general  officer 
in  any  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  reserve  components.  BG 
Benjamin  L.  Hunton,  Hyattsville,  MD,  will  serve  as  mi- 
nority affairs  officer,  Office,  Chief  of  Reserve  Com- 
ponents, Department  of  the  Army,  in  a mobilization  des- 
ignation position. 
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HAIR  POLICY 


HAIR  POLICY 

Everything  you've  always  wanted  to  know  about  Army  hair 
but  were  afraid  to  grow  has  been  spelled  out  in  a DA 
message.  Hair  on  top  of  the  head  must  be  neatly  groomed 
and  tapered.  Moderate  fullness  in  the  back  is  permitted. 
Hair  can't  be  ragged  or  extreme  in  appearance,  excessive  in 
length  or  bulk,  overlap  ears  or  eyebrows  when  combed,  or 
touch  the  collar  except  for  closely  cut  hair  on  the  back 
of  the  neck.  The  bulk  or  length  of  hair  must  not  inter- 
fere with  normal  wear  of  military  headgear.  Sideburns 
must  be  neatly  trimmed  with  the  base  being  a clean  shaven 
horizontal  line.  They  cannot  extend  downward  beyond  the 
lowest  part  of  the  exterior  ear  opening.  Mustaches  must 
be  trimmed  and  tidy.  No  portion  can  extend  beyond  the 
corners  of  the  mouth  or  fall  below  a line  parallel  to 
the  bottom  of  the  lower  lip.  Goatees  and  beards  are 
not  authorized.  Wigs  and  hairpieces  are  still  not 
authorized  to  be  worn  by  male  personnel  in  uniform  or 
on  duty  except  to  cover  natural  baldness  or  physical 
disfiguration  caused  by  accidents  or  medical  procedures. 

ANNUAL  DEDUCTION 

Regular  Army  warrant  officers  and  enlisted  men  and  women 
all  took  $1.20  pay  cut  in  June.  It's  the  annual  deduc- 
tion for  support  of  the  U.S.  Soldiers'  Home  established 
by  Congress  in  1851.  The  pay  deduction  is  collected  each 
June  30  or  at  the  time  of  discharge  or  retirement  of 
eligible  individuals.  4 

JUMPS  PAY 

The  first  mid-month  pay  checks  will  be  mailed  in  Septem- 
ber to  soldiers  stationed  in  CONUS  who  elected  to  be 
paid  twice  monthly.  Mid-month  pay  is  one  of  the  options 
of  the  Joint  Uniform  Military  Pay  System  (JUMPS-Army) 

See  page  12. 

PW  PILOTS 

U.S.  military  pilots  listed  by  DOD  as  PWs  or  Missing  in 
Action  in  Southeast  Asia  now  have  an  airline  pilot  career 
option  when  they  return  to  the  U.S.  Soldiers  in  those 
categories  are  eligible  if  they  meet  physical  and  training 
requirements  within  1 year  after  their  return  to  U.S. 
control.  The  program  is  sponsored  by  the  Air  Line  Pilots 
Association  and  a major  airline. 

RE  UP  PLAN 

A new  reenlistment  drive  at  Fort  Carson,  CO,  is  proving 
so  successful  that  it  is  now  being  studied  by  commanders 
worldwide.  The  program  advanced  re-up  rates  at  the  Volun- 
teer Army  post  by  some  60  percent  over  a 4-month  period. 
The  reenlistment  officer  has  "hiring  and  firing"  power 
over  career  counselors,  retaining  those  who  enlist  the 
largest  numbers  of  men.  A public  information  office  rep- 
resentative coordinates  all  publicity  activity  in  the  re- 
enlistment office.  Recruiters  with  the  most  talent  work 
with  units  having  the  largest  reenlistment  objectives. 
School  trained  counselors  are  assigned  to  battalions  with 
the  highest  re-up  goals.  An  on-post  re-up  advertising 
campaign  is  also  credited  for  the  program's  success. 
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A Hero 
Passes 

Audie  Murphy  is  dead. 

Shy  youth,  gallant  soldier, 
movie  idol,  businessman. 

Today,  beneath  the  oaks  of 
Arlington  National  Cemetery, 
he  rests.  A quarter-century  ago 
he  stood— atop  a flaming  tank 
destroyer  in  the  Colmar  Pocket 
and,  alone,  repulsed  a German 
infantry  and  armor  attack. 
“Second  Lieutenant  Murphy 
commanded  Company  B . . . 
attacked  by  six  tanks  and 
waves  of  infantry  . . . order- 
ed his  men  to  withdraw  . . . 
he  remained  forward  . . . 
continued  to  give  fire  direc- 
tions to  the  artillery  . . . one 
of  our  tank  destroyers  re- 
ceived a direct  hit  . . . its 


crew  withdrew  . . . Murphy 
continued  to  direct  artillery 
fire  . . . killed  large  numbers 
of  the  advancing  enemy  in- 
fantry . . . enemy  tanks 
abreast  of  his  position  . . . 
climbed  on  the  burning  tank 
destroyer  . . . employed  its 


50  caliber  machine  gun  . . . 
alone  and  exposed  to  fire 
from  three  sides  killed  doz- 
ens of  Germans  . . . caused 
infantry  attack  to  waver  . . . 
enemy  tanks  began  to  fall 
back  . . .” 

And  he  stood — a hero  to  the 
children  to  whom  he  gave  his 
medals,  an  idol  to  soldiers  who 
traveled  with  him  “To  Hell  and 
Back,”  and  a legend  to  Ameri- 
cans forever. 

Few  will  remember  that  he 
was  born  in  1924,  that  he  was 
one  of  eleven  children  reared  in 
a broken  home  in  Texas,  that 
he  lied  about  his  age  to  join  the 
Army.  They  may  remember  his 
Medal  of  Honor  and  24  other 
decorations.  They  will  remem- 
ber Audie  Murphy  the  man,  his 
compassion,  his  humility,  his 
devotion. 

Audie  Murphy,  America’s 
most  decorated  soldier  of  World 
War  II,  is  dead.  £ 
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The  Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army 
sets  a goal — 


“Let's  Build  A Better  Army” 

SMA  Silas  L.  Copeland 
Interviewed  by  MSG  Jack  Holden 


Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army  Silas  L.  Copeland,  the 
Army’s  top  enlisted  man,  spends  much  of  his  time 
determining  how  today’s  soldier  can  help  build  a 
better  Army.  In  the  following  interview,  the  decor- 
ated combat  veteran  relates  his  hopes  for  the  fu- 
ture in  the  light  of  problems  facing  the  Army  to- 
day.— Editor, 


Has  the  removal  of  some  irritants  such  as  short  hair- 
cuts, lack  of  beer  in  the  barracks,  stringent  pass  poli- 
cies, Saturday  inspections,  had  any  effect  on  enlisted  re- 
tention rates? 

I would  say  that  as  a result  of  these  changes  more 
serious  consideration  is  being  given  by  more  personnel 
to  extending  current  enlistments  or  enlisting  for  addi- 
tional service. 

What  other  irritants  do  you  want  to  see  eliminated? 

I would  like  to  see  kitchen  police  (KP)  eliminated  or 
made  more  attractive  if  possible  by  adding  a cook’s 
helper  MOS.  I’d  like  to  see  more  soldiers  working  in 
the  MOS  for  which  they  were  trained  at  stations  and 
locations  of  their  choice.  We  can  easily  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  EM  required  for  police  call  but  increase  the 
amount  of  time  a man  can  spend  in  the  mess  hall  eat- 
ing a meal.  Let’s  make  the  soldier’s  off-duty  time  really 
his  own  to  use  as  he  sees  fit.  Let’s  extend  more  per- 
sonal recognition  for  a job  well  done  and  develop  better 
communications  between  NCOs  and  enlisted  members. 
We  are  all  seeking  a dialogue  that  will  help  promote  a 
better  Army. 

Have  leadership  techniques  changed,  say,  over  the  past 
5 years? 

Each  individual’s  personality  is  unique  and  is  constant- 
ly changing.  A man  changes  physically,  mentally  and 
emotionally  as  he  matures  and  gains  more  experience. 
Techniques  change  as  society  changes.  Generations 
change.  Today  our  society  is  more  affluent,  more  in- 
formal and  more  oriented  toward  personal  freedom.  We 
must  therefore  recognize  that  these  changes  have  and 
will  continue  to  occur.  With  intelligent  understanding 
and  sound  leadership  techniques  we  can  satisfy  the  as- 


pirations of  our  young  people.  To  do  so  may  require 
changes  in  leadership  techniques. 

During  your  visits  to  troops  in  the  field  what  issues  and 
problems  do  you  find  to  be  of  paramount  interest  to 
them? 

Today’s  soldiers  are  interested  in  job  satisfaction  and 
job  recognition.  They  would  like  to  see  less  assignment 
turbulence,  more  choice  of  duty  station.  Most  would 
like  to  see  less  KP  and  better  promotion  opportunities. 
The  soldier  wants  his  off  duty  time  to  be  his  own.  He 
would  like  to  see  better  troop  housing  that  would  ap- 
peal more  to  the  individual. 

What  is  the  Army  doing  to  alleviate  some  of  these 
problems? 

A great  deal  I believe.  Above  all  we  are  trying  to  place 
the  soldier  in  the  position  for  which  he  was  trained,  in 
the  job  he  likes  the  most,  insofar  as  possible.  Then  too, 
we  like  to  recognize  the  soldier  for  his  worth  as  a per- 
son, not  as  a mere  number. 

How  serious  is  the  Army’s  racial  problem? 

Race  relations  is  one  of  the  three  or  four  most  pressing 
matters  with  which  the  Army  is  presently  concerned. 
The  problem  exists  in  virtually  every  command,  in  vary- 
ing degrees  due  to  varying  circumstances  in  different  lo- 
cations. We  want  the  Army  to  be  society’s  model  of  fair 
treatment.  We  want  to  assure  that  all  soldiers  are  treat- 
ed fairly,  not  because  it  is  necessary  but  because  it  is 
right. 

In  many  ways  the  Army’s  racial  problem  is  a product 
of  American  history  and  the  character  of  American  so- 
ciety. These  are  forces  over  which  the  Army  has  little, 
if  any,  control.  Because  young  soldiers  bring  their 
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biases,  antagonisms  and  apprehensions  into  the  service 
with  them,  racial  conflict  becomes  a problem  which  the 
Army  must  respond  to  if  it  is  to  continue  as  a combat 
effective  force. 

In  your  view,  what  factors  are  causing  the  Army’s  ra- 
cial problem? 

Basically  it’s  caused  by  the  dissatisfaction  on  the  part 
of  black  personnel  with  what  is  felt  to  be  a failure  of 
the  system  to  live  up  to  the  expressed  goals  of  equality. 
Also  contributing  are  off-post  experiences.  When  a 
black  soldier  encounters  discrimination  in  his  efforts  to 
locate  housing  at  a new  station  and  receives  little  or  no 
assistance  from  military  authorities,  he  cannot  help  but 
be  upset. 

How  good  are  relations  between  white  NCOs  and  black 
enlisted  members? 

The  differences  in  life  experiences  and  culture  that  the 
young  black  and  white  working  class  youths  bring  with 
them  into  the  Army  are  not  disruptive.  Fear  and  ignor- 
ance are  the  disruptive  factors.  As  with  most  young,  in- 
experienced soldiers,  the  black  enlisted  man  is  appre- 
hensive and  d esn’t  quite  know  what  to  expect  or  how 
to  cope  with  various  situations.  With  understanding  and 
dialogue,  the  relationship  between  white  NCOs  and 
black  EM  usually  is  good.  That  relationship  will  im- 
prove as  we  move  further  ahead  with  the  Army’s  4-hour 
courses  in  race  relations  given  during  basic  combat 
training,  the  senior  NCO  orientation  course,  and  as 
part  of  the  NCO  education  system  courses. 

How  do  you  advise  senior  NCOs  to  handle  problems  of 
race  relations? 

Through  proper  awareness  of  the  problem  and  by  im- 
proved communications.  Many  of  those  responsible  for 
ensuring  equal  opportunity  either  are  not  aware  of  their 
responsibilities  or  seek  to  avoid  becoming  involved.  As 
a result,  some  incidents  have  reached  major  proportions 
before  being  properly  dealt  with.  The  NCO,  through 
proper  communications,  must  seek  a constant  dialogue 
with  his  men;  he  must  be  sensitive  to  their  needs  and 
aspirations.  The  NCO  who  sincerely  discusses  his  views 
and  the  reasons  for  them,  and  who  is  interested  enough 
to  care  about  what  his  men  think  and  why,  seldom  has 
difficulty  communicating  with  his  people.  I am  con- 
vinced that  with  intelligent  understanding  we  can  satisfy 
the  aspirations  of  the  young  people  who  make  up  the 
mainstream  of  the  Army. 

How  widespread  is  drug  use  in  the  Army? 

We  do  know  that  some  soldiers  use  drugs  but  just  what 
percentage,  I don’t  know. 

What  specifically  do  you  tell  NCOs  concerning  the  drug 
problem  in  their  units? 

NCOs  should  always  be  alert  to  the  drug  situation.  They 
should  help  enforce  Federal  law  and  Army  regulations 
and  be  familiar  with  AR  600-32  dealing  with  the 
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Army’s  policies  for  reducing  drug  abuse.  They  should 
know  that  DA  policy  is  to  seek  to  restore  and  rehabili- 
tate members  who  show  a desire  and  willingness  to  un- 
dergo such  restoration.  Also,  they  must  explain  to  their 
men  the  moral  implications,  danger  to  health  and  the 
disciplinary  actions  that  may  result  from  drug  abuse. 

Do  you  believe  the  use  of  the  chain  of  command  has 
been  affected  by  any  recent  personnel  policy  changes 
such  as  increased  use  of  NCO  councils? 

No.  For  many  years  we  have  had  an  “Open  Door”  pol- 
icy whereby  soldiers  could  personally  bring  their  prob- 
lems to  the  attention  of  their  superiors.  Now,  addition- 
ally, soldiers  are  being  asked  for  opinions  and  com- 
ments and  their  ideas  are  solicited.  EM  and  NCO  Coun- 
cils are  encouraged.  However,  none  of  these  circumvent 
the  chain  of  command. 

What  happened  to  the  idea  of  having  E-8s  and  E-9s 
perform  many  officer  fobs? 

That  idea  came  about  due  to  officer  shortages,  particu- 
larly in  Vietnam  where  NCOs  filled  positions  when  no 
officer  replacement  was  available.  But  now  officer  short- 
ages are  not  so  critical  as  to  require  filling  by  E-8s  or 
E-9s. 

What  leadership  quality  needs  to  be  stressed  by  NCOs 
today? 

Dependability,  the  certainty  of  proper  performance  of 
duty.  An  NCO  must  develop  dependability  by  doing 
every  task  assigned  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  regardless 
of  personal  beliefs.  He  is  exact  in  details.  He  forms  the 
habit  of  being  punctual.  He  must  carry  out  the  intent, 
or  spirit,  as  well  as  just  the  literal  meaning  of  an  order. 
When  a conflict  between  the  two  appears  to  exist  he 
must  obtain  clarification  from  his  superiors.  Many 
NCOs  today  do  not  fully  demonstrate  this  quality. 
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"The  saying  that  the  American  soldier  can  be  led  but  not  driven  is 
perhaps  more  true  today  than  ever  before.  The  successful  leader 
. . . must  be  able  . . . humane,  outgoing  and  adaptable.” 


What  are  some  other  qualities  an  NCO  must  possess? 
Sound  judgment — the  quality  of  logically  weighing  facts 
and  possible  solutions  on  which  to  base  decisions.  Many 
times  our  NCOs  fail  to  anticipate  situations  that  may 
require  quick  decisions;  always  there  is  a need  to  ap- 
proach problems  with  a common  sense  attitude.  And 
then  there’s  integrity,  an  uprightness  of  character  and 
soundness  of  moral  principles.  This  quality  of  abso- 
lute truthfulness  and  honesty  is  sometimes  neglected 
amid  temptations  to  compromise.  The  NCO  should 
place  honesty,  sense  of  duty  and  moral  principles  above 
all  else. 

Many  persons,  both  in  and  out  of  uniform,  feel  that  re- 
cent allegations  of  wrongdoing  against  some  Army 
NCOs  may  have  seriously  hurt  the  image  of  the  NCO 
corps.  Do  you  agree  or  disagree? 

True,  that  image  has  been  damaged  somewhat  but  I 
would  not  say  seriously  hurt.  Allegations  create  un- 
favorable publicity  and  any  unfavorable  publicity  dam- 
ages the  image  of  the  NCO  corps.  As  we  become  more 
professional,  better  disciplined  and  more  highly  mo- 
tivated, we  will  create  a better  image  for  the  NCO  corps. 

How  far  do  you  believe  the  trend  toward  centralized 
EM  promotions  will  go? 

We  are  now  promoting  to  grades  E-7,  E-8  and  E-9  at 
Department  of  the  Army  level.  A form  of  centralized 
promotion  for  grade  E-6  is  being  managed  at  DA  level. 
In  essence,  E-6s  are  competing  on  a worldwide  vacancy 
basis  for  promotion  based  on  their  qualitative  standing 
Army-wide  in  the  three-digit  MOS  in  which  they  are 
competing.  We  may  go  to  grade  E-5  using  the  same  sys- 
tem we  are  now  using  for  promotion  to  E-6. 


What  other  changes  will  improve  the  ability  of  the 
NCO  corps  to  perform  its  mission? 

Among  pressing  requirements  is  a need  for  about  1,800 
more  drill  sergeants.  Also  we  must  recognize  that  chang- 
es have  and  will  continue  to  occur.  The  saying  that  the 
American  soldier  can  be  led  but  not  driven  is  perhaps 
more  true  today  than  ever  before.  The  successful  leader 
in  today’s  type  of  environment  must  be  able  and  he 
must  be  humane,  outgoing  and  adaptable. 

What  event,  aside  from  assuming  your  present  position, 
was  the  high  point  of  your  Army  career? 

Assuming  the  post  of  Command  Sergeant  Major  with 
two  infantry  divisions  in  Vietnam,  the  1st  and  4th  In- 
fantry Divisions.  In  these  positions  I was  able  to  be  with 
young  American  soldiers  performing  at  their  best.  With 
them,  no  mission  was  too  difficult,  no  sacrifice  too  great. 
It  was  always  duty  first. 

What  thoughts  concerning  the  Army’s  future  would 
you  like  to  leave  with  the  readers  of  SOLDIERS? 

We  have  an  obligation  to  provide  the  forward-looking 
leadership  that  will  make  men  proud  to  be  soldiers.  In- 
deed, much  of  what  we  are  doing  to  modernize  Army 
procedures  would  have  occurred  even  had  there  not 
been  an  effort  to  move  away  from  the  draft.  I ask  our 
men  not  to  complain  about  the  changes  that  are  being 
made.  Don’t  be  afraid  of  change.  Move  smartly  with  the 
times  as  long  as  military  order  and  discipline  are  not 
jeopardized.  In  matters  of  military  order  and  discipline, 
however,  we  cannot  and  will  not  yield.  I also  ask 
everyone  at  every  level  to  be  excited  and  challenged  by 
the  changes  and  to  let  me  know  what  ideas  they  have  to 
suggest  that  will  help  all  of  us  working  together  to  build 
a better,  more  professional  Army.  £ 
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Frank  McCarthy’s  years  of 
patient,  personal  plugging  finally 
pay  off  in  the  prize  production  of 


THE 


LIGHTS  darken  and  for  a moment  a puzzled  au- 
dience sits  in  silence.  Suddenly,  with  no  fore- 
warning, the  screen  is  filled  with  an  American  flag. 

After  what  seems  like  several  minutes  a tiny  figure 
steps  into  the  scene.  It  is  General  George  S.  Patton  in 
full  regalia.  For  the  next  6 minutes  “Old  Blood  and 
Guts”  presents  his  now  famous  exhortation  to  the 
troops:  “I  want  you  to  remember  that  no  bastard  ever 
won  a war  by  dying  for  his  country.  He  won  it  by  mak- 
ing the  other  poor,  dumb  bastard  die  for  his  coun- 
try ...” 

Through  its  acclaim  and  awards — eight  Oscars  in- 
cluding “best  performance  by  an  actor”  and  “best  pic- 
ture”— “Patton”  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  best  known 
screen  portrayals  of  a military  personality 

Not  so  many  people  know  however,  that  aside  from 
being  a great  story  of  a great  soldier,  “Patton”  was  a 
film  by  great  soldiers  as  well. 

There  was  General  of  the  Army  Omar  Bradley  pro- 
viding technical  assistance  and  his  memoirs;  and  Gen- 
eral Paul  D.  Harkins  personally  inspecting  all  key  per- 
sonages to  see  that  they  were  authentically  dressed  be- 
fore the  cameras  rolled. 

And  there  was  Brigadier  General  Frank  McCarthy. 
He’s  the  little  bald  headed  man  who  accepted  the  Oscar 
when  “Patton”  was  named  best  picture  of  the  year.  He 
was  the  producer. 

While  publicity  focused  on  actor  George  C.  Scott’s 
refusal  to  accept  an  Oscar  for  his  role  as  General  Pat- 
ton, McCarthy  sat  quietly  by  hoping  that  he  would  be 
given  the  award  for  best  picture. 

It  had  taken  a long  time  for  him  to  reach  the  screen 
with  “Patton.”  It  was  his  masterpiece — not  only  a 
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screen  success  but  a personal  one  as  well.  Several  fac- 
tors dictated  that  success  but  one  of  the  most  important 
yet  least  publicized  is  that  McCarthy  personally  had  a 
special  feeling  for  Patton  and- the  Army  from  his  own 
military  career. 

His  introduction  to  the  Army  came  as  a cadet  at  Vir- 
ginia Military  Institute  where  he  received  his  commis- 
sion as  a second  lieutenant  in  1933. 

Seven  years  later,  with  the  United  States  on  the  verge 
of  war,  he  came  on  active  duty  as  a first  lieutenant  and 
was  stationed  at  the  War  Department.  Three  years 
later  he  was  a colonel. 

During  World  War  II  he  served  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  War  Department  General  Staff,  Military  Sec- 
retary to  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  ultimately,  Secretary  of 
the  War  Department  General  Staff. 

After  the  war  he  returned  to  reserve  status,  receiv- 
ing his  promotion  to  brigadier  general  in  1954.  He  re- 
tired with  30  years  service  in  1963. 

It  was  during  World  War  II  that  the  idea  for  a movie 
about  General  Patton  was  planted  in  McCarthy’s  mind.  ^ 
He  met  Patton  several  times  in  the  United  States,  ac- 
companied the  famed  warrior  when  he  went  to  give  his 
final  report  to  President  Roosevelt  before  leaving  for 
North  Africa  with  the  western  task  force,  and  later 
visited  him  in  Africa,  England,  France  and  Germany. 

McCarthy’s  impressions  of  Patton  were  varied  but 
profound:  “As  a field  Army  commander  he  was  enor- 
mously theatrical.  He  was  theatrical  in  his  speech, 
theatrical  in  his  manner  of  dress.  He  was  flamboyant,” 
said  McCarthy.  “I  think  you  could  prove  mathematic 
ally  that  General  Patton  was  the  most  successful  fiek 
Army  commander  we  had.  In  terms  of  ground  gained, 
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towns  liberated,  number  of  casualties  inflicted,  lightness 
of  casualties  suffered,  speed  of  movement — with  all  of 
these  things  you  could  prove  that  he  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful. 

“However,  he  lived  for  battle;  he  lived  for  war,” 
McCarthy  continued.  “When  he  was  not  in  it  he  was 
generally  in  trouble.  If  you  took  the  lifeline  of  General 
(George  C.)  Marshall,  General  Eisenhower  or  General 
Bradley,  that  line  on  a graph  would  go  steadily  upward 
from  one  victory  to  another  to  the  end  of  the  war.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  you  took  General  Patton’s  lifeline 
it  would  look  like  the  electrocardiogram  of  a man  with 
a serious  heart  attack.  He  was  either  way  up  or  way 
down  at  all  times. 

“And  General  Patton  was  not  a very  regulation  man 
where  he  himself  was  concerned.  He  insisted  upon  regu- 
lations, discipline  and  obedience  from  everybody  below 
him  but  when  it  got  to  his  level  and  above  he  was  not  al- 
ways so  disciplined  himself,”  McCarthy  said.  “His  hel- 
met was  given  a high  sheen  which  was  not  regulation. 
It  did  not  have  the  stippling  that  most  helmets  had.  He 
wore  stars  in  all  kinds  of  unorthodox  places. 

“One  day  we  counted  28  stars  where  he  might  have 
had  eight  if  he  had  worn  them  in  the  regulation  places,” 
he  recalled.  “He  put  them  everywhere  including  on  the 
grips  of  his  ivory-handled  pistols. 

“He  wore  a British  overcoat  which  was  not  regula- 
tion. He  wore  cavalry  boots  throughout  the  war  and  I 
don’t  know  of  any  other  officer  who  did  unless  it  was 
some  members  of  his  staff,”  McCarthy  added.  “All  of 
these  things  added  up  to  General  Patton  being  the  theat- 
rical character  that  he  was.  His  life  reads  like  a screen 
play  because  it  has  the  peaks  and  valleys,  ups  and 
downs  the  others  didn’t  have.  And  seeing  this,  I decided 
even  then  that  I would  like  to  make  a movie  some  day 
about  General  Patton.” 

After  the  war  McCarthy  returned  to  the  entertain- 
ment industry,  a profession  he  had  only  lightly  touched 
on  before  the  war  as  press  agent  for  theatrical  producer 
George  Abbott.  In  1949  he  landed  a job  as  an  executive 
and  producer  with  20th  Century  Fox  Film  Corporation. 
“And  by  1951,  having  been  sort  of  an  apprentice  of 
Darryl  Zanuck  and  having  been  given  an  opportunity 
to  work  in  all  departments  of  the  studio,  I felt  I was 
ready  to  propose  a production.  And  I proposed  a film 
about  General  Patton,”  McCarthy  explained. 

“Mr.  Zanuck  immediately  saw  the  possibilities  and 
said,  “ ‘Fine,  let’s  go  ahead.’  ” 

It  wasn’t  that  easy  and  his  memo  recommending  the 
film  was  only  the  first  of  countless  others  spanning  two 
decades.  The  first  effort  died  when  Mrs.  Patton  “be- 
sought us  not  to  make  the  film,”  explained  McCarthy. 
“She  was  a very  sweet,  attractive,  charming  lady  but 
she  didn’t  like  the  media,  didn’t  like  the  movies  and  had 
a grudge  against  the  press.  It  was  her  feeling  that  the 
publicity  given  to  Patton  during  his  career  had  contrib- 
uted to  his  downfall.” 
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Upon  Mrs.  Patton’s  death,  McCarthy  attempted  to 
revive  the  idea  but  it  was  again  pigeon-holed.  This  time, 
Patton’s  two  daughters  had  married  career  Army  offi- 
cers and  Patton’s  son  was  a junior  officer  at  the  time. 
And,  thus,  the  Army  suggested  that  it  would  be  an  in- 
opportune time. 

“Again  time  passed  and  I was  promoted  to  brigadier 
general  in  the  Army  Reserve”  said  McCarthy.  “During 
a 2-week  tour  in  the  Pentagon  as  mobilization  designee 
Deputy  Chief  of  Information  I managed  to  convince 
Major  General  William  (Bill)  Quinn,  then  the  Army 
Chief  of  Information,  that  the  Department  of  the  Army 
ought  to  let  the  film  be  made.  General  Quinn  agreed 
and  secured  the  concurrence  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  and 
Secretary  of  the  Army.” 

By  this  time  the  Army  was  beginning  to  get  heavily 
committed  in  Vietnam  and  was  unable  to  offer  much 
assistance  in  the  production.  Also,  much  of  the  materiel 
needed  was  obsolete  and  no  longer  available  in  the  U.S. 

The  search  for  equipment  finally  took  McCarthy  to 
Spain  where  he  found  nearly  everything  needed  still  in 
working  condition.  The  materiel  had  been  given  by  the 
U.S.  to  Spain  as  partial  payment  for  rent  of  air  bases 
there.  McCarthy  submitted  a script  to  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities which,  primarily  because  of  a bad  translation, 
they  found  unacceptable.  But  with  a few  changes  this 
impasse  was  broken. 

Finally,  the  selection  of  filming  locations  was  at  hand. 
“General  Bradley  had  gone  through  the  script  with  us 
line  by  line  and  he  visited  all  of  the  actual  battlefields 
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^The  famed  slapping  episode  which  led  to  Actor  George  C.  Scott,  left,  who  portrays  Patton  in  the  film,  chats  with  Producer 
Patton  losing  his  command  was  reenacted  Frank  McCarthy  between  scenes, 
in  this  manner.  Above,  Producer  Frank 
McCarthy  checks  out  a scene. 


with  us,”  said  McCarthy.  “We  went  to  the  hedgerows 
of  Normandy,  to  Luxembourg,  to  the  scene  of  the  Bat- 
tle of  the  Bulge  and  all  the  way  into  North  Africa.  We 
took  countless  photographs  of  each  location  and  then 
went  to  Spain  and  found  locations  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible approximating  the  locations  which  General  Brad- 
ley had  shown  us.” 

With  his  homework  done,  McCarthy  hired  the  Span- 
ish Army  and  in  the  brief  span  of  90  days  saw  his 
dream  come  true. 

At  times  it  seemed  like  an  unattainable  dream.  “In 
the  early  ’60s  I peddled  ‘Patton’  to  everybody  in  town 
and  got  nowhere,”  McCarthy  recalled.  “I  couldn’t  even 
get  a writer  interested  in  doing  the  script,  let  alone  an 
actor  or  studio.  . . .” 

When  asked  how  strong  an  influence  his  military 
background  exerted  on  his  film  making,  McCarthy  hesi- 
tated to  ponder  the  question  which,  seemingly,  hadn't 
crossed  his  mind  before:  “I  guess  it’s  very  strong,”  he 
began  slowly  “I’ve  produced  four  films  and  three  of 
them  have  been  military  films  (“Decision  Before 
Dawn,”  “Sailor  of  the  King”  and  “Patton”). 

“You  see,  war  is  a very  fascinating  subject  dramatic- 
ally because  the  minute  you  use  the  word  ‘war,’  sus- 
pense is  built  in,”  he  said.  “All  you  have  to  say  is  ‘The 
enemy  is  approaching’  and  you  don’t  even  have  to  set 
. up  the  scene.  Everybody  knows  what  that’s  all  about. 
It  furnishes,  in  my  view,  the  most  dramatic  situations 
that  can  be  found  in  human  life.” 

Sitting  in  his  dark  little  cluttered  office  behind  a 


movie  set  facade,  McCarthy  is  now  searching  for  an- 
other war  story  to  produce.  This  time  he  wants  to  do 
one  about  Vietnam.  “I’m  not  sure  what  I want  to  do 
yet,”  he  said.  “I  haven't  found  it  yet.  But  I’m  reading 
everything  I can  get  my  hands  on.” 

The  thing  he  does  not  want  to  do  is  to  become  a 
moralizer.  His  primary  concern,  in  addition  to  the  ob- 
vious one  of  entertainment,  is  “to  present  what  is 
truth.” 

Yet  through  “Patton,”  incidental  as  it  might  have 
been,  a strong  moral  lesson  is  portrayed  for  today’s 
young  soldier,  McCarthy  feels.  “We  are  giving  them  a 
lesson  to  the  degree  that  General  Patton  gave  them  a 
lesson.  General  Patton  said  at  one  time  that  an  officer 
who  doesn’t  depend  on  discipline  is  both  a murderer 
and  a suicide,”  explained  McCarthy.  “Because  unless 
you’re  prepared  when  you  get  into  a combat  situation 
you  don’t  have  much  of  a chance. 

“And  the  troops  hated  him  for  his  stern  discipline,” 
McCarthy  continued.  “However,  by  the  time  he  got  to 
the  ‘cross  the  channel’  campaign  everybody  realized  that 
he  was  suffering  fewer  casualties  than  anybody  else  and 
that  he  was  having  the  successes.  Then  everybody  want- 
ed to  be  in  Third  Army  because  their  chances  were  bet- 
ter there.  They  felt  they  had  better  leadership,  better 
discipline  and  better  teamwork,”  McCarthy  concluded. 

“As  we  were  going  across  Europe  if  you  asked  a man 
what  outfit  he  belonged  to  he  would  usually  give  his 
regiment — except  for  Patton’s  men  who  were  so  proud 
they  simply  said  ‘Third  Army’.”  ^ 
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By  the  Staff  of 

JUMPS-Army  Information  Office 
Washington,  DC 


Doughboy  in  World  War 
I displays  hatful  of 
“dough”  he  has  just 
raised  at  the  pay  table. 
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DO  YOU  want  your  Army  pay 
twice  a month — or  just  once 
a month  as  has  been  the  custom  for 
many  years? 

Perhaps  you’d  like  to  be  paid  by 
check  instead  of  cash — maybe  even 
have  that  check  sent  regularly  to 
your  bank  and  credited  to  your  ac- 
count? Or  you  might  like  to  have 
your  pay  accrue  so  you  can  have  a 
lump  sum  for  some  special  purpose. 

You  can  take  your  choice  under 
the  Army  version  of  the  Joint  Uni- 
form Military  Pay  System  (JUMPS) 
which  a Department  of  Defense  di- 
rective set  into  motion  in  1966. 

Under  JUMPS-Army  your  master 
military  pay  account  will  be  main- 
tained on  a magnetic  tape  computer 
at  the  U.S.  Army  Finance  Center, 
Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  IN.  Each 
account  will  contain  records  of  all 
entitlements,  deductions  and  pay- 
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ments  plus  records  of  income  taxes 
withheld,  taxable  income,  leave 
earned  and  taken  and  leave  balance, 
based  upon  the  most  current  data 
available  to  the  Finance  Center. 

With  centralization  of  the  master 
military  pay  file  under  JUMPS,  offi- 
cial records  regarding  base  pay  and 
allowances  will  no  longer  be  main- 
tained in  the  field;  thus  many  prob- 
lems of  lost  records  will  be  eliminat- 
ed. Your  old  official  Financial  Data 
Record  File  will  be  replaced  by  a 
Personal  Financial  Record  (PFR) 
for  field  use  as  a reference  in  cases 
requiring  payments  by  the  local  fi- 
nance and  accounting  office.  The 
PFR  will  assist  the  soldier  in  under- 
standing his  financial  status. 

If  you  choose  two  monthly  pay- 
days you  will  be  paid  at  mid-month 
and  on  the  last  working  day  of  the 
month.  You  will  also  have  the  op- 
tion of  continuing  to  be  paid  once — 


on  the  last  working  day  of  the 
month. 

Cash  payments  will  be  made  by 
a Class  “A”  agent.  If  by  check,  you 
may  have  the  check  mailed  direct 
to  you,  to  a designated  dependent  or 
to  your  bank  or  other  financial  insti- 
tution. 

There  are  several  advantages  to 
having  your  check  sent  to  a bank. 
You  are  protected  from  loss,  theft 
or  forgery,  and  it  helps  you  avoid 
standing  in  pay  lines.  Your  money 
is  more  readily  available  if  you 
change  station  or  go  on  leave.  More- 
over, handling  your  personal  finan- 
cial affairs  by  check  provides  a per- 
manent legal  record.  Under  a sys- 
tem developed  by  the  Treasury, 
your  bank  can  guarantee  payment 
to  your  account  on  payday  even  if 
the  check  from  the  Finance  Center 
is  late  or  lost. 

If  checks  do  not  arrive  through 


the  mail  by  payday,  report  it  imme- 
diately to  your  commander  and  the 
local  finance  and  accounting  office. 
The  finance  office  will  stop  payment 
on  the  lost  check.  The  finance  office 
can  provide  a cash  payment  equal  to 
the  amount  you  would  normally 
have  been  paid.  This  cash  payment 
is  immediately  reported  to  the  Fi- 
nance Center  where  your  master  file 
is  updated.  If  the  regular  check  ar- 
rives later,  turn  it  in  immediately  to 
your  finance  office.  If  you  cash  it 
after  having  been  paid  by  some 
other  means,  your  master  account 
will  show  you  to  be  in  overpay  sta- 
tus and  subject  to  immediate  collec- 
tion of  the  overpayment  and  other 
administrative  action. 

If  you  wish  to  accrue  a part  of 
your  pay  for  later  use,  the  Army 
will  safeguard  your  money  but  won’t 


Troops  in  Vietnam  are 
paid  from  a Command 
Post  Carrier. 
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pay  any  interest  on  it.  You  may 
want  to  use  this  option  in  a combat 
zone  to  accumulate  pay  for  R&R  or 
for  any  other  personal  use. 

Under  JUMPS  procedures  a 
Leave  and  Earnings  Statement 
(LES)  will  be  issued  monthly  ad- 
vising you  of  the  entitlements  and 
deductions  on  which  your  pay  was 
computed.  It  will  also  supply  infor- 
mation concerning  your  leave  ac- 
count as  of  the  time  the  end-of-the 
month  pay  was  computed.  The  LES 
will  not  be  inclosed  with  your  pay 
check;  rather,  the  Finance  Center 
will  prepare  two  copies  of  the  LES 
and  mail  them  to  the  field  disbursing 
officer,  one  for  the  soldier  and  one 
for  his  Personal  Financial  Record. 


Although  JUMPS-Army  is  re- 
ferred to  as  a centralized  pay  sys- 
tem, local  finance  offices  actually 
will  continue  to  serve  the  soldier. 
The  Finance  Center  will  make  all 
regular  pay  computations  and  will 
prepare  the  payrolls.  Based  on  these 
payrolls,  the  local  finance  office  will 
make  both  mid-month  and  end-of- 
month  regular  cash  payments  as 
well  as  casual,  advance  and  partial 
pays.  Further,  the  local  finance  of- 
fice will  continue  to  pay  temporary 
duty,  permanent  change  of  station 
and  dislocation  allowances  and  will 
continue  to  provide  personal  ser- 
vices to  the  soldier. 

One  of  the  most  important  func- 
tions of  local  finance  offices  under 


JUMPS-Army  is  to  provide  essen- 
tial information  to  the  Finance  Cen- 
ter for  updating  your  master  pay 
file.  Any  change,  such  as  pay  raises 
or  longevity  increases,  will  be  trans- 
mitted electronically  to  the  center 
for  immediate  input  to  the  master 
pay  file.  Any  pay  change  data  that 
is  programmed  in  the  center’s  com- 
puter by  the  19th  of  the  month  will 
be  reflected  in  the  end-of-month  pay 
and  in  the  LES. 

Conversion  to  JUMPS-Army  dur- 
ing 1971  gets  underway  in  August 
in  continental  United  States  fol- 
lowed by  Europe  in  October  and 
the  Pacific  area  in  November.  A 


It’s  been  a 

Long  Way  to  Payday 

SP4  David  Powers 


GETTING  paid  as  you  like  hasn’t  always  been 
possible  in  the  Army.  Back  when  General 
George  Washington  took  command  of  the  newly  es- 
tablished Continental  Army,  paying  the  troops  wasn’t 
centralized.  In  fact,  many  times  the  biggest  problem 
was  getting  something  with  which  to  pay  them,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  system. 

When  pay  arrived  at  irregular  intervals,  some  com- 
panies pooled  their  payrolls  and  divided  them  even- 
steven,  with  officers  getting  the  same  shares  as  the  en- 
listed men. 

Some  units  of  the  newly  established  army  were  still 
paid  as  state  militia,  each  with  its  own  identity  and  pay 
scale.  Often,  lacking  central  records,  an  individual 
would  enlist  in  one  state  militia  then  leave  to  join  an- 
other, collecting  bounties  from  each  one.  Not  only  was 
this  bad  fiscal  practice  but  often  it  meant  that  units 
might  be  counting  on  men  who  really  were  with  some 
other  outfit.  That  made  it  pretty  hard  to  know  exactly 
how  many  bayonets  could  be  counted  in  the  Army  at 
any  one  time! 

In  1776  Congress  gave  General  Washington  author- 
ity to  establish  a uniform  pay  scale.  But  since  Congress 
lacked  the  power  to  tax,  funds  were  seldom  available 
and  “Promises  to  Pay”  were  used  as  a last  resort.  These 
were  “not  worth  a Continental”  and  many  men  were 
not  paid  until  after  the  war. 

After  the  Revolution,  the  Army  dwindled  to  about 
600  men.  The  finance  personnel  had  only  minor  duties 
because  each  state  maintained  its  own  militia.  Follow- 
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ing  the  1785  Indian  uprising  the  newly  established 
First  American  Regiment  paid  its  commandant  $50  a 
month  and  privates  received  $4.  Cash  was  so  hard  to 
get  that  troops  were  lucky  to  get  paid  twice  a year,  let 
alone  twice  a month  as  under  the  new  JUMPS  system. 

The  Pay  Department,  as  it  was  called  by  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War,  was  increased  in  strength  but  still  faced 
problems  of  getting  cash  to  the  men.  In  1862  General 
George  McClellan  noted  that  his  troops  had  not  heard 
“pay  call”  sounded  in  more  than  8 months. 

The  Pay  Department  continued  in  existence  until 
1912.  From  that  year  until  1920  each  branch  of  the 
Army  had  its  own  disbursing  department  to  pay  for 
supplies  and  a Director  of  Finance  operated  in  the 
Quartermaster  General’s  Office  to  pay  Army  personnel. 
In  1920  the  Army  Finance  Department  was  created.  It 
paid  the  troops  during  World  War  II  and  also  admin- 
istered sale  of  War  Bonds  and  promotion  of  National 
Service  Life  Insurance. 

The  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  established 
comprehensive  pay  scales,  incentive  pay  and  special 
pay.  New  records  replaced  the  old  payroll  method  of 
paying  troops  and  later  the  Military  Pay  Voucher  Sys- 
tem was  adopted.  The  voucher  system  is  still  the  pre- 
dominant method  of  pay  but  is  due  to  be  superseded 
by  JUMPS-Army  later  this  year. 

Demonstrating  the  differences  between  the  old  days 
and  even  fairly  recent  times,  a member  of  the  Finance 
Corps  serving  in  Vietnam  commented  that  if  men  in  the 
remotest  locations  were  not  paid  within  5 days  after 
funds  were  disbursed  at  the  rear  divisional  headquar- 
ters, he  felt  he  had  failed  in  his  mission.  ^ 
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Skilled  soldiers 
stitch  and  sew 
as  they  thread  their  way 
through  Fort  Lee 


SP4  A I Lowe 


RADCLIFFE 


Everything’s  sew-sew  at  Fort  Lee  as 
students  learn  how  to  handle  needles 
by  hand,  top,  and  by  machine,  center 
and  bottom. 


TEACHING  men  how  to  sew  is  not  too  difficult 
after  they’re  convinced  that  it  isn’t  a woman’s 
job.  At  least  so  says  Sergeant  First  Class  Willie  Young, 
an  instructor  at  the  only  Army  school  that  teaches  men 
to  sew. 

Graduates  of  the  8-week  Textile  Repair  Course  at 
Fort  Lee,  VA,  some  of  whom  originally  did  not  know 
how  to  thread  a needle,  are  now  altering  and  repairing 
clothing,  textiles  and  wet  weather  gear. 

“We  convince  them  that  it’s  man’s  work  by  show- 
ing what  a woman  couldn’t  do,  such  as  setting  up  a mo- 
bile trailer.  But  the  most  difficult  operation  is  replac- 
ing zippers,”  Sergeant  Young  says. 

Graduates  of  this  course,  as  well  as  the  shoe  repair 
and  canvas  and  web  equipage  courses  also  taught  at 
Fort  Lee,  generally  work  in  fabric  and  leather  sections 
in  support  units  all  over  the  world. 
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Classes — usually  four  teachers  and  20  students — 
start  every  4 weeks;  instruction  totals  282  hours.  For- 
eign students  often  are  enrolled. 

Instructional  equipment  includes  sewing  machines, 
scissors,  hand  needles,  darning  and  button  machines, 
and  an  overedge  machine  which  trims  and  sews  frayed 
edges  of  material. 

Among  other  skills,  the  student  learns  to  measure 
and  resize.  He  studies  the  concept  of  military  fit  and 
learns  how  to  maintain  a heavy  duty  sewing  machine. 
He  learns  the  seven  basic  hand  stitches,  the  seven  basic 
seams,  zig-zags  and  reinforced  darns.  He  learns  to 
lengthen  and  shorten  trousers,  replace  pockets  and 
epaulets,  shorten  sleeves,  construct  cuffs,  sew  on  in- 
signia, replace  zippers  and  repair  wet  weather  gear. 

During  the  final  weeks,  students  set  up  and  operate 
a typical  fixed  shop  as  well  as  a mobile  textile  repair 
trailer.  They  speedily  pitch  tents,  set  up  generators  and 
use  equipment  like  the  “stitch-in-time”  troopers  they 
are  now.  ^ 
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Story  and  photo  by  LTC  Bob  Chick 

IT’S  DOUBTFUL  if  Betsy  Ross  designed  the  first 
American  flag. 

• Nor  do  historians  agree  when  the  U.S.  flag  was 
first  displayed. 

• Some  early  American  flags  had  six  or  eight-point 
stars. 

• The  Continental  Army  did  not  fly  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

• The  famous  Iwo  Jima  flag-raising  photo  of  World 
War  II  actually  shows  the  second  American  flag  raised 
on  Mount  Suribachi  that  day. 

Those  are  only  a few  of  many  little-known  facts 
about  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  our  nearly  200-year-old 
national  banner. 

Old  Glory’s  origin  may  be  clouded  but  its  role  in 
American  history  is  clear.  Over  the  years  it  has  served 
as  a symbol  of  hope  through  crisis,  unity  from  division 
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and  freedom  amidst  dissent. 

Historically,  several  American  flags  are  particularly 
notable. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  flew  over  the  Capitol  in 
DC  on  December  7,  1941  when  Pearl  Harbor  was  at- 
tacked. This  same  flag  was  raised  again  on  December  8 
when  war  was  declared  on  Japan  and  3 days  later  when 
the  U.S.  declared  war  on  Germany  and  Italy.  President 
Roosevelt  carried  that  flag  to  the  Casablanca  Confer- 
ence and  it  also  flew  from  the  mast  of  the  USS  Mis- 
souri during  the  formal  Japanese  surrender  on  Septem- 
ber 2,  1945. 

Another  historic  flag  flew  over  Pearl  Harbor  on  De- 
cember 7,  1941  and  also  rippled  above  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  meeting  in  San  Francisco  and  over  the 
Big  Three  Conference  at  Potsdam.  The  same  flag  flew 
over  the  White  House  on  August  14,  1945  when  the 
Japanese  accepted  surrender  terms. 

Only  a ragged  piece  of  red  and  white  bunting  remains 
today  of  the  flag  that  flew  over  Corregidor  during  World 
War  II.  Before  Corregidor  fell  to  the  Japanese  the 
American  flag  was  burned  to  preclude  its  capture.  Colo- 
nel Paul  Bunker,  who  was  charged  with  destroying  the 
colors,  cut  off  a small  piece  and  sewed  it  under  a patch 
on  his  shirt.  Before  he  died  in  a prison  camp  he  gave 
the  piece  of  bunting  to  Colonel  Delbert  Ausmus,  a fel- 
low prisoner,  and  asked  him  to  carry  it  to  the  Secretary 
of  War.  Colonel  Ausmus  sewed  the  fragment  under  his 
shirt  pocket.  When  released  from  the  prisoner  of  war 
camp  he  returned  the  tattered  remnant  to  Washington 
and  presented  it  to  the  Secretary.  Today  it  is  enshrined 
in  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  museum  at  West  Point. 

Eighty  years  earlier  a Civil  War  lieutenant  named 
Stephen  P.  Corliss  received  the  Medal  of  Honor  for  his 
actions  while  protecting  the  flag  at  South  Side  Railroad, 
VA,  in  1865.  The  young  Yankee  lieutenant  “raised  the 
fallen  colors  and,  rushing  forward  in  advance  of  the 
troops,  placed  them  on  the  enemy’s  works.” 

Another  historian  recounts  the  deeds  of  Sergeant  Al- 
phonso  Lunt,  a soldier  who  rallied  his  company  during 
the  Civil  War  and  earned  the  Medal  of  Honor:  “.  . . the 
Union  line  was  in  no  condition  to  face  an  assault  and 
began  to  waver.  Sergeant  Lunt  who  carried  his 
colors  aloft  thus  far  through  the  fight,  seeing  that  a rally 
must  be  made,  waved  the  flag  and  with  a yell  rushed 
ahead  about  200  yards  in  advance  of  the  front  line  and 
shouted:  ‘Dress  on  the  colors!’  Inspired  by  his  bravery, 
the  men  of  Company  F at  once  responded,  to  be  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  others,  until  100  men  were  sup- 
porting him  and  they  stood  facing  a Confederate  line 
of  battle  until  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  enemy 
forced  them  to  retreat.  No  less  than  22  bullet  holes  were 
counted  in  the  folds  of  the  flag  which  Sergeant  Lunt  had 
defended  so  bravely.” 

Lieutenant  Corliss  and  Sergeant  Lunt  are  only  two  of 
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the  many  Medal  of  Honor  recipients  who  earned  their 
awards  protecting  the  American  flag. 

Men  and  women  of  every  origin,  race  and  religion 
have  been  inspired  by  the  flag  and  have  died  for  it  while 
serving  their  country.  Soldiers  in  today’s  Army  are  no 
exception. 

Although  dissidents  may  burn  it,  hippies  dress  in  it 
and  opportunistic  businessmen  exploit  the  booming  pa- 
triotism trade  with  pop-art  posters,  coffee  mugs  and 
even  ladies’  girdles  styled  after  the  red,  white  and  blue, 
the  American  flag  remains  symbolic  of  the  free  nation 
over  which  it  has  flown  for  nearly  2 centuries. 

While  beneath  the  tri-colored  banner  a veteran  is 
lowered  to  his  grave,  radicals  defile  Old  Glory  outside 
a U.S.  embassy  in  Europe.  But  does  not  this  defiling  of 
our  flag  further  emphasize  its  greatness? 

And  yet  it  waves. 


Its  rich  legacy  cannot  be  destroyed  by  a minority  de- 
termined to  undermine  our  democracy.  Nor  can  over- 
zealous  displays  of  patriotism  diminish  the  true  great- 
ness of  our  flag. 

Patriotism  is  quiet.  It  is  simple,  yet  profound — an 
emotion  which  transcends  the  banners  and  parades  and 
speeches  and  pledges.  And  it  is  embodied  unseen  in  our 
national  flag. 

Born  during  revolution,  Old  Glory  will  not  die  amidst 
dissent.  Its  character  is  what  we  give  it  from  generation 
to  generation,  so  let  not  the  radicals  or  others  detract 
from  its  legacy. 

It  matters  little  who  designed  the  American  flag  or 
where  it  was  first  displayed.  Its  greatness  is  measured 
not  in  its  origin  but  in  its  centuries  of  history.  And  the 
United  States  Army  has  played  a vital  role  in  shaping 
that  illustrious  history.  £ 
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MISSING.  His  plane  went 
down  in  the  delta.  There’s 
still  a chance  he’s  alive.  But  we  just 
don’t  know  . . . 

The  words  seared  Mrs.  Margaret 
Hopper’s  mind.  Her  only  son  David 
was  gone.  It  was  June  9,  1965  in 
rural  Pennsylvania  when  the  call 
came  while  she  was  visiting  a friend. 

Desperate  for  strength  and  guid- 
ance, Mrs.  Hopper  took  the  first 
flight  back  to  her  suburban  Los  An- 
geles home  to  be  near  her  daughter 
and  son-in-law.  Nerves  shattered, 
Mrs.  Hopper  drew  within  herself  to 
ponder  the  tragedy. 

The  following  weeks  were  filled 
with  grief,  desperation  and  reflec- 
tion. With  the  help  of  family  and 
friends  she  slowly  pulled  her 
thoughts  together.  Time  and  time 
again  she  raced  over  the  words: 
Missing.  Missing. 

She  was  torn  with  remembrances 
of  David:  The  boy  just  out  of  high 
school  working  his  way  to  Europe 
on  a Swedish  freighter.  Graduation 
day  at  Santa  Monica  Junior  College. 
The  draft  notice.  Aerial  photo- 
graphy training  which  he  liked  so 
well  at  Fort  Huachuca.  Orders  to 
Vietnam.  And  finally  the  phone  call. 
Missing.  Not  PW.  Not  even  MIA. 
Just  missing.  “I  fell  apart.  What 
does  a mother  do  when  she  hears 
that  her  son  is  gone  and  she  doesn’t 
know  where?”  Mrs.  Hopper  ponder- 
ed. “It’s  like  having  a child  kidnap- 
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ped  only  you  don’t  know  what  the 
ransom  is.” 

SSG  (a  SP4  when  captured)  Da- 
vid Demmon  had  been  in  Vietnam 
less  than  6 months  when  his  Mo- 
hawk airplane  disappeared  in  the 
jungle.  He  wasn’t  fond  of  war.  But 
he  loved  aerial  photography.  He 
was  good  at  it.  He  didn’t  have  a 
particular  liking  for  Vietnam.  But 
he  loved  the  people — especially  the 
children. 

“In  fact,  shortly  before  he  went 
down  he  was  making  an  effort  to 
adopt  a child,”  said  Mrs.  Hopper 
(her  last  name  is  different  from 
David's  because  she  remarried). 
“He  wrote  me  that  he  had  found  her 
on  the  beach  and  that  she  didn’t 
know  to  whom  she  belonged.  He 
was  setting  aside  out  of  his  pay  a 
certain  amount  to  help  provide  for 
this  little  girl  and  find  a place  for 
her  to  live.” 

For  5V2  years  all  Mrs.  Hopper 
had  were  those  reflections.  Although 
she  remained  in  constant  contact 
with  her  casualty  officer  she  learned 
nothing  of  her  son’s  fate.  But  she 
continued  to  hope.  She  wrote  let- 
ters, spoke  to  anyone  who  might 
have  helped  and  traveled  across  the 
United  States  and  to  Europe  in 
hopes  of  learning  about  her  son. 

Then  in  January  of  this  year  an 
officer  from  The  Adjutant  General’s 
office  called:  “Mrs.  Hopper,  I have 
some  good  news  about  David.” 

“And  then  he  told  me  that  David 
had  been  seen  alive  in  captivity  as 
late  as  last  November.  I don’t  know 
if  I was  laughing  or  crying.  I’d  asked 
God  for  a miracle  and  I think  I got 
one.  “Now  I need  another,”  she 
said.  “T  need  to  get  him  out.” 

She  hasn’t  heard  another  word 
about  David  since  that  call.  But  it 

(Story  continued  page  21) 

“I  fell  apart.  What  does  a mother  do 
when  she  hears  that  her  son  is  gone 
and  she  doesn't  know  where?" 
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She  looks  past  the  flag,  which  was  flown  over  the  Capitol  in 
Washington  in  tribute  to  David,  hoping  to  see  him  coming 
up  the  beach. 


" A simple  copper  bracelet" 

Everywhere  Mrs.  Margaret  Hopper  goes,  regardless 
of  the  occasion,  regardless  of  her  dress,  she  wears  a 
simple  copper  bracelet.  Engraved  on  it  is  "Sgt.  David 
Demmon,  6-9-65"  (the  date  he  was  reported  missing). 

It  is  one  of  thousands  of  similar  bracelets  being 
worn  by  men  and  women  across  the  United  States. 

Each  is  engraved  with  the  name  of  a PW  or  MIA  and 
the  date  he  was  reported  missing  or  captured. 

They  are  manufactured  by  an  organization  of 
young  people  interested  in  the  PW-MIA  situation  who 
decided  to  express  their  concern  in  this  way. 

"We  are  going  to  wear  the  bracelets  until  they  open 
up  those  prison  camps  over  there  and  we  hear  about 
our  men,"  explained  Mrs.  Hopper.  "I  know  many  peo- 
ple don't  even  take  them  off  at  night.  One  girl  has 
hers  locked  on. 

"It  has  a special  meaning  to  me,  of  course,  because 
it's  my  son's  bracelet,"  she  continued.  "But  I don't 
have  to  be  reminded.  It  has  a very  special  meaning  to 
many  people  who  do  have  to  be  reminded. 

"I  get  letters  from  people  who  don't  know  me,  who 
don't  even  know  my  name,  but  write  through  the 
Concern  for  PWs  or  the  bracelet  manufacturer's  of- 
fice," she  said.  "I  had  one  just  the  other  day  from  San 
Francisco— the  lady  said  that  she  would  like  to  know 
something  about  David  and  what  she  could  do  to  help. 

"I  had  another  letter  from  an  11 -year-old  girl. 
There's  a man  in  Pennsylvania  to  whom  I wrote  when 
I got  the  news  that  David  was  alive  because  he's 
wearing  David's  bracelet  and  asked  me  to  let  him 
know.  A lady  in  the  middle  west  somewhere  said  she  ^ 
has  a brother  who  is  a PW. 

"They  have  a great  deal  of  meaning  to  people," 
she  said.  "It  gives  them  a feeling  of  closeness." 
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had  been  many  miles  over  a long 
hard  road  to  get  even  that  much. 

Years  of  Waiting.  The  long  wait 
has  made  the  ordeal  doubly  difficult 
for  Mrs.  Hopper.  “David  was  one 
of  the  early  ones,”  she  explained. 
“He  and  the  other  man  in  the  plane 
have  been  missing  longer  than  any 
man  in  the  Army.” 

When  David  was  first  reported 
missing,  the  Government  was  asking 
relatives  of  PWs/MIAs  to  remain 
silent  while  diplomatic  negotiations 
were  underway.  In  mid  1969,  the 
PW/MIA  problem  became  a public 
issue.  The  families  were  encouraged 
to  meet,  get  acquainted  and  discuss 
their  mutual  problem.  Mrs.  Sybil 
Stockdale  (her  husband  a PW)  de- 
cided that  something  more  was 
needed.  She  began  organizing  the 
families  and  later  became  the  first 
president  of  the  National  League  of 
Families. 

“So  we  got  together  and  started 
working,”  Mrs.  Hopper  said.  “Then 
I read  in  the  paper  where  some  la- 
dies from  Dallas  had  gone  to  Paris 
to  seek  information  about  their  hus- 
bands. That  was  in  1969.” 

By  the  time  Mrs.  Hopper  finished 
reading  the  story  of  those  women 
she  knew  what  she  was  going  to  do. 
She  called  the  Dallas  newspaper 
which  ran  the  article  and  from  there 
was  put  in  contact  with  Murphy 
Martin,  a local  television  employee 
who  sponsored  the  trip.  “Mr.  Mar- 
tin told  me  to  cable  the  North  Viet- 
namese delegation  in  Paris  at  their 
residence  and  tell  them  what  day  T 
would  be  in  Paris,”  she  said.  “But  to 
cable  them  right  before  I left  so  they 
wouldn’t  have  time  to  answer  me.” 

It  was  a long  shot,  she  knew  that. 
Mentally  as  well  as  physically  it 
would  be  exhausting.  She  expected 
no  publicity,  encouragement  or 
sponsorship.  For  a lady  weighing  a 
mere  100  pounds  it  would  be  a 
monumental  task — strongarming 

her  way  into  the  homes  of  a people 
we  were  fighting. 

Gateway  in  Paris.  So  with  her 
sister  for  moral  support,  Mrs.  Hop- 


per struck  out  for  Paris.  “1  went  via 
Canada  and  spent  a few  days  in 
Montreal,”  she  said.  “So  my  cable- 
gram went  from  Montreal  to  Paris. 
1 told  them  in  the  cable  that  I would 
be  there  on  a Friday  morning  and 
would  like  to  see  them  at  earliest 
convenience — I didn’t  say  their  ear- 
liest convenience  or  mine.” 

She  arrived  in  Paris  on  a Thurs- 
day evening  and  by  8:30  the  next 
morning  was  standing  in  front  of  the 
walled  North  Vietnamese  delegation 
residence.  The  street  was  empty  ex- 
cept for  a lone  policeman  on  the 
corner.  “Not  knowing  how  long  we 
were  going  to  stay  I dismissed  the 
cab  and  rang  the  bell.”  The  gate  was 
opened  by  an  English-speaking 
Caucasian.  “I  just  said  to  him,  ‘I’m 
Mrs.  Hopper  and  I’m  expected,’” 
she  said.  “It  sort  of  surprised  him 
and  he  asked  me  if  I had  an  appoint- 
ment and  I said,  ‘No,  but  I’m  ex- 
pected.’ ” 

With  this,  the  gateman  asked 
Mrs.  Hopper  to  wait  and  left  the 
gate,  apparently  to  find  someone 
who  might  know  what  was  going  on. 
“But  he  left  the  gate  open  about  a 
foot  so  I just  walked  in,”  she  said. 
“I  pretended  to  assume  that  he 
meant  for  me  to  wait  inside — be- 
cause I had  made  up  my  mind  that 
if  I ever  got  that  gate  open  it  wasn’t 
going  to  close  without  me  entering.” 

At  that  moment  the  gateman  was 
joined  by  a second  man  who  said  he 
spoke  only  French.  And  it  seemed 


an  impasse  had  been  reached  when 
suddenly  an  English-speaking  Viet- 
namese man  appeared.  “I  told  him 
who  I was  and  why  1 was  there  and 
he  asked  if  I could  make  an  ap- 
pointment and  come  back,”  she 
said.  “I  said  I could  but  that  I was 
going  to  be  in  Paris  such  a short 
time  ...  So  then  he  suggested  that 
we  come  back  later  in  the  day.  And 
I said  in  that  event  we’d  just  have 
to  wait  because  it’s  too  far  back  to 
the  hotel.” 

The  Vietnamese  man  disappeared 
momentarily,  then  returned  with  an- 
other Vietnamese.  “This  man  also 
spoke  English  and  was  very  cour- 
teous to  us,”  said  Mrs.  Hopper.  “He 
was  obviously  someone  in  authority 
because  the  moment  he  became 
courteous,  everyone  right  down  the 
line  changed.” 

To  this  last  man  Mrs.  Hopper 
gave  the  information  she  had  about 
David  and  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding his  final  flight.  “The  mo- 
ment he  saw  David’s  serial  number 
he  knew  he  was  Army  and  said, 
‘Mrs.  Hopper,  you’ve  come  to  the 
wrong  place.  But  I will  see  that  the 
other  delegation  gets  this  informa- 
tion.’ 

“Well,  this  told  me  very  plainly 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  are  not 
going  to  take  the  responsibility  for 
those  men  imprisoned  in  the  South 
by  the  Viet  Cong,”  she  continued. 
“So  we  must  pressure  the  Viet  Cong. 
And  the  Pathet  Lao.  We  can't  just 
concentrate  on  the  North.” 
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Sometimes  after  she's  put  in  12  or  14  hours  a day  giving 
speeches,  writing  letters,  talking  on  the  phone,  people  ask  Mrs. 
Hopper  where  she  gets  her  strength. 

"From  the  young  women  whose  husbands  are  missing,"  she 
counters.  "I  think  they  have  a lot  to  bear. 

"Wives  are  in  a pathetic  situation,"  she  explained.  "They  are 
neither  married  nor  single.  Most  of  them  don't  even  know  their 
marital  situation— whether  their  husband  is  alive  or  dead.  And 
they're  trying  to  be  both  mother  and  father  to  young  children. 

"They  don't  fit  anywhere,"  she  continued.  "The  single  people 
consider  them  married;  the  married  people  consider  them  single. 
They  don't  fit  in  socially. 

"They're  dedicating  their  lives  to  trying  to  find  out  something 
about  their  husbands,"  she  said.  "And  I'm  just  glad  David 
doesn't  have  a wife  waiting  here  in  that  situation  for  him  to 
worry  about  and  to  worry  about  him." 


The  confrontation  had  taken 
place  in  the  compound  outside  the 
residence.  “I  didn’t  want  to  be  in- 
vited in  because  the  wives  who  had 
gone  there  before  and  gone  in  had 
been  filled  with  a lot  of  propaganda 
which  I didn’t  want  to  go  through,” 
she  explained.  “But  there  was  a lit- 
tle table  setting  there  and  I asked  if 
I could  sit  down.” 

The  Vietnamese  man  finally  ask- 
ed for  Mrs.  Hopper’s  address  and 
as  she  sat  at  the  table  writing  it  he 
watched  over  her  shoulder.  “Mrs. 
Hopper,  I thought  you  were  from 
Canada!”  he  exclaimed,  seeing  her 
California  address. 

“My  sister  and  I didn’t  dare  look 
at  each  other  because  we  knew  right 
away  that  the  only  reason  he  saw  us 
was  because  he  thought  we  were 
from  Canada,”  she  said.  “And  I 
said,  ‘Oh  no,  I just  cabled  en  route 
to  Paris.’  ” 

With  that,  Mrs.  Hopper  asked  if 
someone  would  call  a cab. 

Appeal  to  NLF.  For  the  next  3 
days  she  rested.  “I  just  felt  that  I 
needed  a little  rest”  before  tackling 
the  National  Liberation  Front  dele- 
gation. 

It  was  on  the  following  Tuesday 
morning,  again  quite  early,  that 
Mrs.  Hopper  arrived  at  the  NLF 


residence.  “There  wasn’t  even  a car 
on  the  street  when  we  drove  up,” 
she  recalled.  “But  as  we  were  get- 
ting out  of  the  cab  a car  did  drive  up 
across  the  street  and  a man  got  out. 
He  was  tall,  dashing,  a poetic  tvne 
This  man,  Mrs.  Hopper  said,  ob- 
viously had  an  appointment  at  the 
residence  but  reached  the  gate  after 
she  and  her  sister  did. 

She  rang  the  bell,  showed  the 
gateman  a card  with  Madame 
Binh’s  name  on  it  and  told  him  she 
wanted  to  see  Madame  Binh.  The 
gateman  wasn’t  impressed  and  re- 
fused to  open  up.  About  this  time, 
however,  the  tall,  dashing  fellow 
reached  the  fence  and  immediately 
the  attendant  opened  the  gate. 

“So  when  the  gateman  opened 
the  gate  we  just  walked  in  with  this 
stranger,”  she  said.  “But  by  the  time 
we  got  in  we  had  caused  enough 
confusion  that  someone  in  the  house 
heard  it  and  a Vietnamese  man 
came  out. 

“We  were  all  just  inside  the 
gate,”  she  continued.  “The  gateman 
was  angry  with  my  sister  and  me 
because  we  had  come  in  and  the 
man  who  came  out  of  the  house  was 
a little  upset  too  so  I handed  him 
the  card  with  Madame  Binh’s  name 
on  it. 

“About  this  time  the  man  who 


we  walked  in  the  gate  with  asked  in 
English,  ‘What’s  the  problem?’  ” she 
continued.  “And  I told  him  that  I 
wanted  to  talk  to  Madame  Binh 
about  my  son  who  is  missing  in 
Vietnam;  and  nobody  here  seems  to 
be  able  to  understand  me.” 

The  tall  man  spoke  to  the  Viet- 
namese, then  turned  to  Mrs.  Hop- 
per: “He  tells  me  the  problem  is 
that  they  have  no  interpreter.” 

“I  was  obviously  distressed,”  she 
said.  “Then  this  stranger  said  he 
could  spare  us  a little  time.  So  he  in- 
terpreted for  us.  We  left  the  infor- 
mation and  they  told  us  they  would 
see  what  they  could  do.” 

After  returning  to  the  United 
States  Mrs.  Hopper  followed  up 
with  letters  to  Madame  Binh.  “I’ve 
tried  to  appeal  to  her  in  every  way 
I know — as  representative  of  a 
state,  as  a mother,”  she  said.  “I’ve 
never  had  any  response.” 

In  fact,  the  only  response  Mrs. 
Hopper  has  ever  received  from  any 
foreign  government  came  from 
Prime  Minister  Palme  of  Sweden. 
That  came  as  a result  of  a visit  by 
wives  of  PWs  seeking  information 
about  their  husbands. 

“The  prime  minister  had  a list 
divided  into  three  parts — those  who 
had  never  been  captured,  those  who 
had  died  and  those  who  were  now 
prisoners  of  war,”  she  explained. 
“He  sent  me  a cablegram  a day  or 
two  before  the  list  broke  in  the 
news.  David  was  on  the  list  of  those 
never  captured  in  North  Vietnam. 

“I  cabled  him  back  that  very  day 
and  asked  if  he  would  try  to  find 
out  if  David  were  a prisoner  of  the 
Viet  Cong,”  she  continued.  “I’ve 
never  heard  from  that.  But  that  was 
before  Christmas  last  year.  And  it 
was  shortly  after  Christmas  that  I 
got  the  official  news  from  the  Army 
that  David  was  alive  in  captivity  last 
November.”  (In  April  1971  David’s 
status  was  officially  changed  by  the 
Army  from  “missing”  to  “cap- 
tured”— Editor .) 

Frustrating  Years.  Those  in- 
stances are  only  the  high  points  of 
a frustrating  and  lonely  5 years  for 
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She  was  torn  with  remembrances  of  David — just  out  of  high  school  . . . the  draft 
notice  . . . the  aerial  photography  training  which  he  liked  so  well  at  Fort  Huachuca. 


Mrs.  Hopper.  She’s  been  to  Wash- 
ington several  times  seeking  infor- 
mation about  her  son.  She  writes 
and  phones  members  of  the  military 
and  Congress  constantly.  Only  a 
few  months  ago  she  wrote  every 
senator  asking  for  help.  She  is  also 
on  the  speakers’  list  of  a local  citi- 
zen’s group  working  for  the  release 
of  PWs  and  MIAs. 

“I’m  a widow  And  live  alone,” 
she  explained.  “It’s  pretty  important 
for  me  to  keep  busy.  And  I never 
have  enough  time  to  do  all  that  I 
feel  I should. 

“I’m  human  enough  to  put  my 
own  son  first  but  he’s  certainly  not 
my  only  concern.  There  are  a lot  of 
men  over  there.  And  even  when  Da- 
vid comes  home  I’ll  continue  to 
work  until  they  all  get  out,”  she 
vows,  “until  we  get  some  account- 
ing for  these  men.” 

Organizations  Help.  Mrs.  Hop- 
per, of  course,  is  a member  of  the 
National  League  of  Families,  head- 
quartered in  Washington.  But  she  is 
even  more  active  in  the  local  group 
called  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War 
which  has  its  main  office  in  San 
Diego.  “People  offer  to  speak  for 


us.  They  make  donations.  We  have 
office  space  donated  and  equipment 
loaned  to  us.  We  have  printed  ma- 
terial— bumper  stickers,  posters,  let- 
ters. A lot  of  people  don’t  like  to 
write  letters  but  they’ll  sign  one.” 

She  doesn’t  do  office  work  but 
she  speaks  frequently,  sometimes  to 
small  professional  groups  of  30  or 
40,  sometimes  to  school  assemblies 
of  1 ,500  or  more. 

“The  first  time  I spoke  on  the 
prisoner  of  war  subject  I was  very 
nervous,”  she  admitted.  “And  I’m 
still  nervous  because  it’s  so  close  to 
me.  But  it  doesn't  matter. 

“It  comes  from  my  heart  and 
sometimes  I think  the  worse  I am 
the  better  they  like  me,”  she  con- 
tinued. “It  isn't  easy  for  any  of  us 
(on  the  speakers’  list)  because  it 
isn’t  easy  to  make  public  your  per- 
sonal feelings.  I’m  a private  person 
and  things  that  are  close  to  me  are 
very  personal  and  I don’t  enjoy 
sharing  them.  But  then  I know  it 
isn’t  easy — what  those  men  are  go- 


ing through  over  there.  So  I tell  my 
self  if  they  can  do  that  I can  do 
this.” 

Mrs.  Hopper’s  life  revolves 
around  her  efforts  to  regain  David. 
She  makes  no  social  engagements 
because  they  might  interfere  with 
her  PW-MIA  work.  She  writes  con- 
stantly. She  travels.  She  speaks  at 
every  opportunity. 

But  from  time  to  time  she  looks 
up  from  her  desk  where  she  pens 
the  many  longhand  letters,  past  the 
American  flag  tacked  to  the  wall  of 
her  beach  house — David’s  flag 
which  was  flown  over  the  Capitol  in 
Washington  in  tribute  to  him— past 
the  long  stretch  of  sand  and  finally 
to  the  Pacific.  “You  know,  if  they 
would  just  let  us  know  whether  the 
man  is  alive  or  not,”  she  muses.  “If 
they  would  just  let  him  communi- 
cate with  his  family  . . .”  She  looks 
and  hopes  to  see  David  coming  up 
that  beach.  “I  can't  say  I don’t  look 
out  there  and  think  I’m  looking 
clear  across,”  she  said.  “Once  I told 
them  I'd  go  over  there  (to  Viet- 
nam) and  look  for  David  myself. 
They  told  me  it  wouldn’t  do  any 
good,  that  I would  only  be  jeopar- 
dizing David’s  life  more  as  well  as 
my  own.” 

She  looks  at  the  sea  and  it  gives 
her  strength  to  go  on  even  in  the 
exhaustion  and  frustration  of  ex- 
ploring countless  dead  ends.  She 
looks  and  remembers  the  days  that 
she  and  David  walked  along  that 
sand  talking  about  the  sea,  the 
heach,  nature,  God,  flying.  “He  al- 
ways loved  walking  out  there  on  the 
sand,  sort  of  communing  with  na- 
ture, I guess,”  she  said.  “He  loved 
it  just  as  he  loved  flying.  He  said 
that  he  somehow  felt  closer  to  God 
when  he  was  flying. 

“I'm  not  trying  to  make  him  a 
self-righteous  saint,”  she  said.  “He 
certainly  wasn't.  He  was  an  all- 
around  man.  A very  masculine  man. 
But  he  did  have  a strong  faith.  It 
takes  a strong  man  to  have  that,” 
she  said.  “And  I feel  that  faith  will 
see  him  through  ...”  £ 
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APPEALTO  RED  CROSS 


ADVANCE  3 SPACES 


ADVANCE  1 SPACE 


WRITE  THE  ARMY 


Some  Statistics 
Help  Fill 
In  the  Blanks 
On  Soldiers 
Who  Are  Missing 
Or  Prisoners  of  War 


IN  THE  7 years  that  have  passed  since  the 
Army’s  first  soldier  was  reported  missing  or 
captured  in  Southeast  Asia,  520  others  have  been 
added  to  the  roster  of  prisoners  and  missing. 

The  Army’s  total  is  second  highest  of  all  the 
services,  yet  from  all  indications  no  Army  men 
are  held  by  the  North  Vietnamese.  All  are  being 
held  in  South  Vietnam  by  the  Viet  Cong  or  by 
Communist  forces  in  neighboring  Cambodia  and 
Laos. 

While  individual  accounts  of  captivity  have 
been  told  by  several  prisoners  who’ve  escaped, 
little  is  known  of  the  personal  situations  of  the 
others.  Yet  statistically,  there  are  many  things 
that  can  be  learned. 

First,  there  are  three  categories  of  men  missing 
in  Southeast  Asia:  Prisoners  of  War,  Missing  and 
Missing  in  Action.  The  Army  classifies  certain 
servicemen  “Missing”  when  it  cannot  determine 
whether  their  disappearance  was  a result  of  hos- 
tile action.  According  to  recent  statistics,  62  are 
prisoners  and  459  are  missing.  Two-thirds  of 
those  missing  are  MIA. 

On  the  average,  more  persons  were  reported 
missing  in  February  each  year  than  any  other 
month.  And  reports  of  missing  personnel  were 
consistently  higher  November  through  May  and 
consistently  lower  June  through  October. 

Seventy  percent  of  those  missing  are  enlisted 
men  and  two-thirds  of  the  enlisted  men  are  Regu- 
lar Army.  Almost  100  Reserve  officers  and  10 
Regular  Army  officers  are  missing.  About  40  per- 
cent of  all  missing  men  are  career  soldiers  with 
more  than  one  enlistment. 

Of  officers,  16  percent  are  field  grade.  Of  the 
EM,  26  percent  are  E-6  or  above.  There  are  al- 
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most  100  missing  E-4s.  The  lowest  ranking  ser- 
viceman missing  is  a single  E-l  and  the  highest 
are  two  lieutenant  colonels.  Warrant  officers  (W- 
1 ) and  captains  make  up  the  majority  of  missing 
officers. 

Most  of  those  missing  are  young  men.  There 
are  68  21 -year-olds  missing.  Seven  of  every  10 
were  between  19  and  26  when  reported  missing. 
The  scale  goes  from  four  1 8-year-olds  to  one  46- 
year-old. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  missing  are  Caucasian. 
More  than  50  percent  are  Protestant  and  about 
22  percent  are  Catholic.  Thirty-five  percent  are 
married.  Approximately  27  percent  were  infan- 
trymen, 29  percent  were  in  aviation  either  as  pi- 
lots, crewmen  or  gunners  and  18  percent  were  in 
Special  Forces.  The  remaining  are  divided  among 
artillery,  signal,  medical,  logistics,  engineer  and 
other  branches. 

More  men  were  reported  missing  (more  than 
40  percent)  due  to  aircraft  crashes,  forced  land- 
ings or  aircraft  disappearances  than  any  other 
cause.  Firefights  or  other  enemy  engagements 
account  for  the  second  largest  group  of  missing — 
about  32  percent.  Other  causes  include  boats  cap- 
sizing, men  falling  from  ladders  or  ropes  while 
being  extracted  from  jungle  areas  and  soldiers 
simply  failing  to  return  to  their  units  for  any  num- 
ber of  reasons,  some  known,  some  unknown. 

By  states,  California  tops  the  list  of  missing  men 
and  Texas  is  second.  However,  most  of  the  miss- 
ing men  lived  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The 
Midwest  and  mid-Atlantic  seaboard  suffers  the 
most  losses. 

Of  those  reported  missing,  only  37  have  thus 
far  returned.  ^ 


Frustration 
Is  the  Name 
Of  This  Game 

The  many  blind  alleys, 
shortfalls  and  dead-ends 
encountered  by  Mrs.  Hop- 
per in  attempts  to  obtain 
the  release  of  her  son  (as 
reported  in  “Kidnapped 
Without  Ransom”)  have 
been  duplicated  by  other 
wives,  mothers  and  next  of 
kin.  Many  have  joined 
the  National  League  of 
Families  of  American  Pris- 
oners and  Missing  in  South- 
east Asia.  The  pattern  of 
obstacles  and  delays  forms 
a sort  of  macabre  game  in 
which  the  pawns  are  our 
PWs  and  Missing.  The 
ground  rules  are  entirely 
one-sided  because  the 
“other  side”  chooses  to 
ignore  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions. The  penalties  are 
many — the  dashed  hopes 
of  families  separated  by 
thousands  of  miles,  the 
privations  of  men  waiting 
in  captivity  under  barbar- 
ous conditions. 

For  a report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  a woman  leader  and 
counselor  working  to  alle- 
viate the  tensions  of  the 
Frustration  Game,  turn 
page. 


NO  RESPONSE 
ADVANCE  TO  PEACE  TALKS 

— w 


CONTINUE  WRITING 
TELEPHONING  AND 
SPEAKING 


GO  TO  MOSCOW 


DELIVER  SPEECHES 
TO  LOCAL  GROUPS 


WRITE  PARIS.  DON'T  PUT 
RETURN  ADDRESS  ON 
OUTSIDE  OF  ENVELOPE 


ADVANCE  2 SPACES 


ADVANCE  3 SPACES 


As  consultant  to  the  next 
of  kin,  her  job  is  to 


Speak  for 

The  Silent 

Mrs.  Iris  Powers 
Interviewed  by 
MSG  Jack  Holden 


Editor’s  note:  One  of  the  gravest  unresolved 
problems  of  the  Indo-China  War  is  the  enemy’s 
treatment  of  U.S.  Prisoners  of  War  (PW)  and  those 
Missing  in  Southeast  Asia.  President  Nixon  has  an- 
nounced that  as  long  as  our  men  are  held  captive 
the  United  States  will  maintain  an  armed  presence 
in  South  Vietnam.  The  issue  of  securing  more  hu- 
mane treatment  for  interned  U.S.  servicemen  has 
also  rallied  the  support  of  thousands  of  Americans 
in  every  walk  of  life.  To  help  cope  with  the  many 
facets  of  the  problem,  the  Army  appointed  Mrs. 
Iris  Powers  as  its  Consultant  to  the  Next  of  Kin 
(NOK)  of  Missing/Captured  Army  Members  in 
Southeast  Asia.  During  her  first  130  days  on  duty 
the  former  National  Coordinator  of  the  National 
League  of  Families  of  American  Prisoners  and 
Missing  in  Southeast  Asia  examined  the  problems 
faced  by  the  loved  ones  of  these  PWs  and  Miss- 
ing. In  the  following  interview  Soldiers  reveals 
some  of  Mrs.  Powers’  thoughts  and  findings.  It’s 
the  view  of  a woman  personally  involved  with  a 
problem  basic  to  bringing  an  early  return  of  peace 
to  America. 

How  did  you  become  involved  in  the  PW  problem? 
Believe  me,  it  was  not  intentional.  You  see,  just  like 
thousands  of  mothers  during  the  past  several  years  I 
saw  my  son  off  to  war.  I didn’t  know  it  then  but  that 
was  the  start  of  my  concern  with  this  remote  area 
called  Southeast  Asia.  Until  then  it  was  just  a place  on 


Have  briefcase,  will  travel — Mrs.  Powers  crams  more  material 
into  the  much-used  case  before  setting  out  on  another  trip 
to  aid  next  of  kin. 
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a globe  and  I’ll  confess  that  not  unlike  many  Americans 
I knew  next  to  nothing  about  the  Army. 

How  did  his  service  lead  you  to  your  present  job? 
Lowell  was  always  deeply  interested  in  flying,  so  com- 
bining his  talent  with  his  desire  to  do  something  for  his 
country  naturally  led  him  to  the  assignment  he  sought — 
duty  as  an  Army  helicopter  pilot.  After  completing  heli- 
copter training  in  the  States,  Lowell  was  appointed  a 
Warrant  Officer  and  joined  the  101st  Airborne  Division 
(Airmobile)  in  the  northern  sector  of  South  Vietnam. 
This  was  his  second  tour  in  ’Nam.  He  has  been  officially 
listed  as  missing  since  April  2,  1969.  He  was  piloting 
a troop-carrying  helicopter  and  that  day’s  mission  was 
to  land  a contingent  of  South  Vietnamese  troops  some- 
where in  the  Hue-Phu  Bai  sector.  The  craft  developed 
mechanical  failure  and  crashed. 

What  happened  then? 

All  hell  broke  loose.  Just  2 minutes  after  the  crash  the 
helicopter  exploded.  Lowell  had  told  the  co-pilot  who 
survived  that  he  was  “all  right.”  In  the  confusion  that 
followed  no  one  knew  whether  or  not  he  got  free  of  the 
wreckage  before  the  blast.  That’s  the  terrible  part,  not 
knowing  whether  he’s  alive  or  dead. 

What  actually  caused  you  to  do  something  about  your 
concern  for  your  son? 

Personal  tragedy  has  a way  of  making  a person  more 
thoughtful,  more  sensitive.  And  time,  you  can't  believe 
how  time  can  drag  in  such  a situation.  The  unbearable 
frustration  of  just  waiting  and  wondering  makes  sleep 
hard  to  come  by,  so  hard  that  nights  and  days  seem  to 
blend  into  one  long  nightmare.  Then  I learned  about 
the  National  League  of  Families  of  American  Prisoners 
and  Missing  in  Southeast  Asia — a group  that  was  not 
just  talking  about  their  tragedies;  they  were  doing  some- 
thing about  them  too.  Its  members  were  in  the  same 
boat  as  myself.  I became  its  national  coordinator  and 
became  more  knowledgeable  about  these  women  and 
their  problems.  The  PW/Missing  issue  came  to  be  para- 
mount in  my  life.  It  gave  me  a sense  of  doing  something 
both  for  my  son  and  the  many  other  soldiers  who  suf- 
fer similar  fates. 

What  led  you  to  this  job? 

I knew  I could  contribute  something  of  value.  While 
attending  a White  House  meeting  last  winter  along  with 
other  PW  and  Missing  members’  families  I met  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  he  proved  very  sympathetic  to  many 
of  my  ideas.  A later  conference  with  an  Army  staff  offi- 
cial convinced  me  that  I should  take  this  assignment 
and  do  what  I’m  hopefully  accomplishing  right  now — 
helping  the  next  of  kin  of  Army  Missing  and  PWs. 
They  need  all  the  help  they  can  get. 


What  background  do  you  bring  to  this  job? 

It  seems  I have  always  been  working  very  closely  with 
people  and  their  problems.  For  more  than  13  years  I 
assisted  several  doctors  in  working  with  patients  with 
varying  degrees  of  mental  and  emotional  problems.  I 
could  get  these  very  troubled  people  to  confide  in  me, 
to  trust  me.  That  ability  has  helped  a lot  in  dealing  now 
with  people  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  unfamiliar  with 
the  Army  or  how  to  secure  Army  assistance. 

What  are  some  of  your  other  work  experiences? 

At  the  time  of  my  son’s  disappearance  I was  a counse- 
lor with  the  World  Campus  Afloat,  a branch  of  Chap- 
man College  in  Orange,  CA.  Its  campus  is  the  former 
luxury  liner  the  R.M.S.  Queen  Elizabeth  now  berthed 
in  San  Diego  The  college  demonstrates  that  learning 
can  be  fun  and  exciting.  I enjoyed  working  with  those 
young  students,  helping  them  choose  their  life’s  work. 
And  then  too,  I lived  in  Asia  for  many  years  prior  to 
World  War  II.  My  husband  was  an  engineer  and  I 
came  to  know  the  Philippines,  Hong  Kong  and  main- 
land China  quite  well.  I think  I know  something  about 
how  the  enemy  thinks,  especially  about  our  prisoners 
and  missing  men.  You  can  expect  them  to  continue 
their  tough  line.  They  can  be  short  on  humanitarian  in- 
stincts— that  is,  “humanity”  as  we  in  the  West  define  'it. 

Have  you  been  abroad  in  connection  with  this  job? 
Yes,  in  May  I went  to  Switzerland  where  I joined  league 
representatives  in  Geneva  in  an  appeal  through  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross  to  the  enemy  to  provide  our  men 
with  more  humane  treatment. 

What  have  you  been  doing  in  your  job  with  the  Army? 
It’s  been  a moving  experience  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  A great  deal  of  travel  is  involved,  making  staff 
visits  to  all  the  Army  area  headquarters  in  the  U.S.  to 
talk  with  officials  and  with  the  NOK  of  PWs  and  Miss- 
ing members. 

With  whom  did  you  talk? 

Army  area  commanders,  Army  Community  Service  of- 
ficers, representatives  of  National  Red  Cross  chapters, 
adjutants  general  and  unit  personnel  staffs,  finance  of- 
ficers and  chaplains.  They  all  were  of  great  assistance 
in  helping  me  find  out  how  effective  Army  aid  has  been. 

How  effective  has  it  been? 

Perhaps  not  as  effective  as  it  might  have  been  but  it  is 
improving.  Remember  that  prior  to  1969  our  Govern- 
ment’s stand  on  PWs  and  Missing  was  to  say  nothing 
while  hoping  Hanoi  would  release  them  in  due  time. 
With  this  policy  in  effect  Army  awareness  of  the  needs 
of  NOK  was  not  always  the  greatest.  Once  we  started 
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demanding  that  the  enemy  provide  humanitarian  treat- 
ment for  our  men  then  their  treatment  started  to  im- 
prove. 

What  have  you  found  during  your  visits  to  the  NOK? 
These  fathers  and  mothers,  sisters  and  wives  are  hold- 
ing up  quite  well,  all  factors  considered.  There  are  more 
than  700  of  them  and  I wanted  to  visit  each  personally, 
but  time  has  just  not  permitted  this.  But  I did  manage 
to  visit  more  than  150  and  was  able  to  gain  insight  into 
their  problems. 

What  group  has  been  hit  the  hardest? 

Undoubtedly,  the  young  wives  whose  husbands  are 
PWs  or  Missing.  When  you  realize  who  and  what  these 
men  are  as  a group  then  you  start  to  understand.  These 
girls  were  married  for  only  a brief  time  before  their 
husbands  were  sent  off  to  combat.  They  have  all  the 
desires  of  other  women  their  age,  desires  for  a home, 
family,  personal  fulfillment.  All  these  are  to  some  extent 
being  frustrated.  Their  future  is  very  uncertain.  Some 
are  starting  to  crack  under  the  strain — that  is,  their  view 
of  the  war  is  changing.  They  want  their  husbands  home. 
The  older  NOK,  the  mothers  and  fathers,  have  gone 
through  other  wars  and  are  more  patient  but  they  too 
yearn  for  their  sons’  return.  This  war  has  caused  many 
divisions.  All  the  NOK  are  patriotic  but  all  want  their 
sons  and  husbands  home  and  the  sooner  the  better. 
Their  problems  aren’t  material.  They  are,  naturally, 
emotional. 

What  is  your  view  of  the  war? 

I thought  from  the  start  that  we  should  have  accom- 
plished more  on  the  battlefield.  But  now  my  concern  is 
for  our  PWs  and  Missing.  The  American  people  must 
not  forget  these  men  and  I strongly  back  our  Govern- 
ment’s efforts  to  secure  their  release. 

What  do  you  believe  is  the  greatest  contribution  you  can 
make  toward  helping  these  NOK  and  eventually  the 
men  themselves? 

Obviously,  we  must  first  make  the  public  more  aware 
that  none  of  the  Army  men  listed  as  PWs  or  Missing  in 
Southeast  Asia  are  known  to  be  in  North  Vietnam. 
Some  press  corps  members  and  most  of  the  public  are 
amazed  when  I tell  them  this  fact.  We  believe  the  PWs 
are  held  in  South  Vietnam  by  the  National  Liberation 
Front  (Viet  Cong)  or  in  Laos  or  Cambodia  by  the 
North  Vietnamese,  although  neither  group  has  identi- 
fied any  of  these  men  outside  North  Vietnam.  The 
enemy  admits  it  holds  Americans  but  simply  refuses  to 
talk  about  this  problem. 

Is  there  a difference  in  conditions  in  South  Vietnam  as 
opposed  to  North  Vietnam? 

Oh  yes.  The  small  bamboo  cages  that  confine  Ameri- 
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cans  in  concealed  jungle  sites  in  South  Vietnam,  such 
as  escaped  PW  Major  James  Rowe  described,  are  un- 
like the  prison  camps  in  the  north.  Our  PWs  in  the 
south  are  constantly  moved  around  with  the  enemy  and 
face  the  constant  danger  of  death  or  injury  from  Allied 
firepower  and  combat  operations.  This  danger  is  never 
discussed  in  accounts  that  we  read  here  in  the  States. 
Also,  the  unsanitary  conditions  these  men  must  endure 
in  no  way  meet  Geneva  Conventions  requirements. 
Their  treatment  has  been  barbaric. 

Has  the  letter  writing  campaign  to  Hanoi  paid  off? 

This  effort  by  the  National  League  of  Families  and 
others  has  undoubtedly  had  some  positive  effect  on  the 
enemy.  For  one  thing,  our  PWs  in  the  north  received 
more  mail  at  Christmas  time  last  year  than  in  all  other 
years  combined.  Then  too,  through  this  letter  writing 
the  enemy  and  the  world  learns  that  Americans  do  care 
about  their  fighting  men,  that  they  have  not  forgotten 
them.  This  realization  helps  temper  Hanoi’s  thought 
that  they  can  depend  on  U.S.  disunity  to  gain  in  nego- 
tiation what  they  failed  to  gain  on  the  battlefield. 

What  keeps  you  going? 

Remembrances  of  my  son  and  faith.  My  son  was  good 
natured  and  ambitious  too.  At  18,  he  was  one  of  the 
leading  thoroughbred  race  track  callers  in  the  Nation. 
But  his  sense  of  service  and  love  of  flying  led  him  to  the 
Army  and  piloting  helicopters.  Lowell  didn’t  like  the 
war  any  more  than  the  next  man  but  felt  he  had  to  do 
something  for  America.  I’m  not  sorry  he  served  but 
would  be  sorry  if  he  were  forgotten.  I believe  this  coun- 
try owes  these  men  the  debt  of  working  for  their  re- 
lease. I have  faith  that  this  will  be  done. 

And  about  faith? 

You  must  have  faith  in  all  sorts  of  things — spiritually, 
but  also  in  one’s  self  to  overcome  tragedy  and  deal  with 
the  uncertain.  We  must  also  have  faith  in  our  Govern- 
ment. One  can  only  be  hopeful  that  our  men  will  one 
day  be  returned.  Sometimes  you  can’t  see  the  light  at 
the  end  of  a tunnel  but  that  doesn’t  mean  you  never 
will.  Work  toward  it,  and  I believe  the  end  will  come 
into  view  much  sooner. 

Do  vou  believe  that  your  work  with  the  Army  and  with 
the  League  of  Families  has  been  worthwhile  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  no  U.S.  PWs  or  Missing  have  as  yet  been 
returned? 

This  has  been  the  most  satisfying  work  I have  ever 
done.  You  see,  it’s  the  working  for  future  results  that 
brings  satisfaction.  Dramatizing  our  men’s  plight  and 
the  plight  of  their  families,  I’m  certain,  will  one  day 
lead  to  their  release  and  return  to  a hopefully  more 
peaceful  world.  ^ 

SOUTHS 


Through  its 
Outside  Continental  United  States 
program,  CONARC  sends 


MAJ  James  R.  Compton 


RMY  RESERVE  experts  have  long  been  sup- 
plied on  order  to  assist  the  active  Army  in  solv- 
ing Stateside  problems  in  specialized  fields.  In  recent 
years  the  U.S.  Continental  Army  Command  (CON- 
ARC),  which  has  responsibility  for  reserve  component 
training  in  the  United  States,  has  extended  this  assist- 
ance to  oversea  commands  when  needed. 

Known  as  the  Outside  Continental  United  States 
(OCONUS)  Program,  this  departure  thus  far  has 
drawn  primarily  from  the  reservoir  of  knowledgeable 
officers  in  units  in  West  Germany,  and  active  Army 
units  in  the  Canal  Zone,  Korea,  Okinawa,  Hawaii  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

The  program  works  like  this.  When  commanders  of 
units  abroad  find  that  resources  are  not  locally  available 
to  provide  needed  staff  assistance  in  some  particular 
subject,  they  call  on  CONARC.  CONARC  in  turn  can 
draw  on  Reserve  Civil  Affairs  units  in  the  United  States 
for  trained,  experienced  specialists  in  a particular  field. 
Most  of  these  experts  have  civilian  responsibilities  that 
complement  their  reserve  status — a combination  that 
makes  them  uniquely  qualified  to  assist  active  duty  per- 
sonnel. 

One  example  of  such  a unit  with  a roster  of  experts 
in  education,  law,  science,  engineering  and  other  fields 
is  the  353d  Civil  Affairs  Area  A,  HHC  in  Bronx, 
NY,  commanded  by  Brigadier  General  Leo  A.  Santini. 
In  war,  the  unit  would  operate  at  field  army  level.  The 
counterpart  of  these  officers  in  a combat  or  in  a military 
assistance  host-guest  relationship  would  be  civilian 
leaders  at  ministerial  level  or  local  military  territorial 
force  commanders  and  their  staffs. 

Active  duty  troops  are  augmented  by  reservists  with 
long  and  varied  experience  not  commonly  found  in  the 
Active  Army.  Typical  of  their  activities  under  the 
OCONUS  program  is  the  experience  of  Colonel  Freder- 
ick Scheer,  the  unit’s  Public  Facilities  Chief.  A retired 

MAJOR  JAMES  R.  COMPTON,  Staff  Information  Officer,  353d  Civil  Affairs 
Area  A,  HHC,  U.S.  Army  Reserve,  Bronx,  NY,  is  head  of  the  Research 
Communications  and  Publications  Group,  Grumman  Aerospace  Corp. 


A Mobile  Training  Team  offi- 
cer studies  map  of  area  in 
which  the  unit  will  operate, 
top.  Off  Panama’s  Atlantic 
Coast,  reservists  join  3d  CA 
Group  Civic  Action  Team 
members  assisting  San  Bias 
Indians,  center.  Others  attend 
international  relations  courses 
at  the  University  of  Miami, 
bottom. 
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police  officer  and  veteran  of  World  War  II,  he  is  now  a 
Brooklyn  restauranteur  and  real  estate  agent.  He  found 
his  fluency  in  German  most  useful  when  he  was  re- 
quested for  duty  in  West  Germany  to  serve  as  Civil 
Affairs  Officer  of  V Corps  while  the  Seventh  Army  took 
part  in  Operation  fallex,  a NATO  combined  field 
training  exercise. 

For  2 weeks  Colonel  Scheer  operated  from  a field  lo- 
cation near  Frankfurt  with  a staff  of  Seventh  Army  mili- 
tary personnel  and  West  German  civilians. 

After  his  tour,  Colonel  Scheer  outlined  some  of  the 
advantages  of  using  Reserve  officers  in  international 
maneuvers — 

• Active  duty  troops  receive  the  benefit  of  a reserv- 
ist’s long  and  varied  experience. 

• Reservists  become  more  knowledgeable  about  in- 
ternational agreements. 

• A rapport  is  often  established  that  results  in  first- 
class  effort  by  both  parties. 

Following  the  fallex  success,  10  Civil  Affairs  offi- 
cers from  other  U.S.  Army  Reserve  units  were  assigned 
to  Seventh  Army  during  Operation  front  centre,  the 
1969  NATO  exercise.  They  brought  their  experience 
to  G-5  staffs  at  the  army,  corps  and  support  command 
levels. 

In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone — where  CONARC  has 
already  sent  three  teams  from  the  353d  and  is  prepar- 
ing to  send  a fourth — reservists  performed  different 
types  of  duties.  The  first  team,  commanded  by  Colonel 


Charles  Pappalardo,  chief  of  the  unit’s  Special  Func- 
tions Section,  presented  a 40-hour  block  of  instruction 
to  members  of  the  active  Army  3d  Civil  Affairs  Group 
at  Fort  Clayton.  Colonel  Pappalardo  who  is  also  chief 
librarian  at  New  York  City’s  Queensborough  College, 
covered  subjects  such  as  “The  Language  of  Politics,” 
“Statistics  in  Civil  Affairs,”  “Cultures  and  Mores,” 
“Public  Welfare”  and  others. 

A second  team,  headed  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Jack 
Stewart,  Civil  Information  Officer  of  the  353d  who  is 
program  manager  of  a New  York  radio  station,  pro- 
vided concentrated  instruction  on  additional  civil  affairs 
subjects. 

The  third  team  sent  to  Panama  assisted  the  3d  CA 
Group  in  training  civil  defense  shelter  managers  as  part 
of  the  USARSO  Emergency  Measures  Plan.  Under  di- 
rection of  Lieutenant  Colonel  James  P.  Harley,  Labor 
Relations  Officer  of  the  353d,  four  civil  affairs  officers 
first  attended  a Civil  Defense  School  course  at  New 
York  University.  In  Panama,  they  put  240  members  of 
the  Army,  Air  Force,  Navy  and  civilians  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  and  Panamal  Canal  government 
through  a concentrated  course  in  managing  shelters. 
Part  of  the  training  included  a 4-hour  stay  in  a shelter 
under  simulated  conditions. 

Based  on  the  experiences  in  Germany  and  Panama, 
CONARC  is  planning  to  broaden  the  program  by  pro- 
viding Army  Reserve  instructors  and  staff  officers  to  ac- 
tive duty  units  in  other  oversea  commands.  -A 


Notes  from  the  old  Arm; 


Excerpted  from  the  March  1887 
“Journal  of  the  Military 
Service  Institution  of  the  U.S.” 
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“In  the  good  old  times  a frontier  post  was  constructed  by  the  labor 
of  the  troops  and  of  such  materials  as  happened  to  be  most  convenient.  If 
timber  was  available,  the  walls  of  quarters  were  constructed  of  posts  stuck 
in  the  ground  and  daubed  with  mud.  When  timber  was  not  to  be  had,  the 
walls  were  made  of  sun-dried  bricks  (adobes).  The  roofs  were  of  dirt, 
the  floors  “the  lap  of  mother  earth.”  Oftentimes  the  quarters  were  holes 
(dug-outs)  scooped  out  of  the  sides  of  hills  or  banks;  and  ever  since  the 
war  a command  has  been  “recommended”  by  a department  commander 
“to  house  itself  for  the  winter  in  huts  of  sage-brush  and  mud.”  The  doors 
and  window-shutters  were  made  of  canvas  or  clothing  and  subsistence 
boxes;  there  was  no  glass,  no  stoves;  and  in  these  dirty,  smoky,  vermin- 
infested  holes,  the  ‘old  Army’  eked  out  its  existence.  . . .” 

“It  is  only  in  the  Army  that  every  man  is  expected  and  required  to  be  a 
‘jack  of  all  trades.’  Drilling,  guard  duty,  target  firing,  and  all  other  legiti- 
mate duties  of  the  soldier;  building  quarters,  making  gardens,  cutting  hay 
for  the  animals  and  wood  for  fuel,  putting  up  telegraph  lines,  making  roads, 
scouting  after  Indians,  driving  mules,  loading  and  unloading  wagons, 
cooking  for  his  company  and  nursing  the  sick  in  hospitals  are  but  a portion 
of  the  duties  which  may  be,  and  not  infrequently  are,  required  of  the  same 
soldier  in  the  course  of  his  5 years’  term  of  service  ...”  ^ 
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It  binds  up  a fragmented  economy. 

It  strengthens  the  lifelines  of  self-help 

It  brings  security  to  towns  and  hamlets. 

It  involves  Vietnamese  villagers  in  their 
province  and  central  government. 

It  limits  the  enemy’s  ability  to  operate 
freely. 
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■ Key  to  Vietnam izat ion 


A member  of  the  Rural 
Development  team 
lends  a helping  hand 
to  villagers  near 
Bien  Hoa. 


AS  THE  BIG  Huey  helicopter  settles,  its  rotor 
blades  slashing  at  the  hot  humid  air,  a soldier 
runs  out,  grabs  a load  of  boxes  from  the  crew  chief  and 
dashes  back  to  a cluster  of  huts  nearby. 

This  scene  is  reenacted  many  times  daily  as  choppers 
bring  in  supplies  to  Army  advisors  working  in  remote 
areas  of  Vietnam.  They  are  engaged  in  the  current  ad- 
visory mission  called  Civil  Operations  and  Rural  Devel- 
opment Support  (CORDS) 

The  mission  is  rebuilding  Vietnam — and  the  key  con- 
tributors are  military  and  civilian  personnel  of  the  U.S. 
Military  Assistance  Command,  Vietnam. 

In  small  groups,  they  work  down  to  the  smallest  vil- 
lages and  hamlets,  teaching  and  training  Vietnamese  in 
every  phase  of  self  development  from  economic  survival 
to  the  building  of  a self  defense  force. 

Key  to  the  entire  development  plan  is  the  involve- 
ment of  the  local  populace  in  self  help  and  self  govern- 
ment. Although  limited  pacification  began  in  1954  it 
wasn’t  until  1966  that  a truly  comprehensive  plan  was 
devised  to  lend  new  emphasis  to  the  overall  concept. 
Responsibility  for  CORDS  was  given  to  the  U.S. 


MASTER  SERGEANT  RAYMOND  DAVIS  is  Chief  Information  NCO  assigned 
to  Headquarters,  U.S.  Military  Assistance  Command,  Vietnam.  Reportage 
on  Advisory  Team  16  was  provided  by  SPECIALIST  4 GUY  WINKLER  of 
Information  Office,  23d  Infantry  Division. 
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Military  Assistance  Command,  Vietnam  (MACV) 
headquarters  in  Saigon  but  military  and  civilian  advis- 
ory units  are  located  throughout  the  Republic.  This  ar- 
rangement involved  appointing  a Deputy  to  the  Com- 
manding General  at  MACV  (DEPCORDS)  with  am- 
bassadorial rank.  Ambassador  William  E.  Colby  cur- 
rently holds  this  position. 

A major  staff  section  within  the  MACV  staff  was 
formed  under  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  CORDS 
(MACCORDS).  Through  its  advisory  organization 
MACCORDS  works  through  Vietnamese  ministries  and 
a Central  Pacification  Council  to  assist  the  Vietnamese 
government  in  activities  including: 

• establishing  or  reestablishing  local  governments  re- 
sponsive to  and  involving  the  citizens, 

• providing  sustained  security  of  towns  and  hamlets 
in  rural  areas, 

• neutralizing  the  Viet  Cong  infrastructure, 

• involving  the  people  in  the  central  government  and 

• helping  the  Vietnamese  people  sustain  and  main- 
tain their  economic  and  social  activities. 

CORDS  is  aimed  at  helping  the  Vietnamese  attain  a 
more  stable  national  government  by  strengthening  local 
security.  American  advisors  assist  and  encourage  the 
development  of  initiative  among  the  villagers.  Working 
under  CORDS  in  Quang  Tin  Province,  for  example, 

SOWERS 


Opening  of  new  schoolrooms,  above,  is  a priority  project  in  the  Village 
Development  Program.  A youngster  is  examined  at  sick  call  conducted  by 
a civic  action  group,  right. 


Advisory  Team  16  integrates  both  military  and  civilian 
efforts  through  its  command  group,  civilian  administra- 
tive section,  security,  psychological  operations,  support 
and  development  branches.  Cutting  edge  of  the  team’s 
effort  lies  in  its  six  Mobile  Advisory  Team  (MAT) 
units.  These  provide  guidance  to  the  Vietnamese  Re- 
gional, Popular  and  Peoples  Self  Defense  Forces. 

Each  MAT  team  normally  consists  of  six  or  seven 
members.  Major  Ray  Vejar,  senior  advisor  for  Ly  Tin 
District,  explains  the  function  of  his  MAT  teams.  “Since 
our  teams  can’t  handle  defense  of  all  19  villages  and 
113  hamlets  in  our  district  we  devised  the  MAT  teams 
and  assigned  each  to  a village  where  the  men  would  be 
responsible  for  training  local  Popular  Self  Defense 
Forces — mostly  men  and  women  of  non-military  age. 

“Before  the  teams  go  to  the  villages,  information  is 
gathered  and  each  village  is  ranked  A,  B,  C or  D.  A 
denotes  the  least  Communist  influence,  D the  most.  The 
MAT  teams  go  first  to  the  villages  with  the  least  Viet 
Cong  influence.  It  takes  about  1 month-plus  to  get  a 
village  ready  for  self  defense.  Then  we  move  to  the 
next,  working  our  way  from  west  to  east.” 

Success  or  failure  often  depends  on  the  village  chief. 
“We  go  to  the  chief  and  tell  him  what  we  think  should 
be  done  to  help  him  protect  the  village,”  explains  Major 
Vejar.  “We  advise  him  what  his  village  needs  for  secur- 


ity and  we  try  to  persuade  him  to  accept  our  plans.  It’s 
completely  up  to  him.  However,  if  he  does  accept  the 
plan,  I refuse  to  do  the  work  to  implement  it.  Our  job 
is  to  teach  the  Vietnamese  to  do  without  us.” 

In  addition,  Advisory  Team  16  conducts  a Province 
Land  Affairs  Service  giving  agricultural  advice,  counsel 
to  refugees  and  educational  assistance. 

Another  outstanding  example  of  advisor  duty  within 
the  44  provinces  of  South  Vietnam  is  the  activity  in 
Binh  Tuy  province.  Here,  near  the  city  of  Ham  Tan, 
some  75  miles  east  of  Saigon,  Advisory  Team  48  works 
7 days  a week. 

In  Binh  Tuy,  nearly  $70,000  in  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment funds  have  been  earmarked  for  village  self  devel- 
opment projects  including  school  buildings  and  agricul- 
tural expansion.  Funds  are  allocated  by  the  government 
to  the  province  chief.  This  year  some  50  projects  have 
been  completed  and  68  approved.  Eighteen  of  these 
projects  are  already  underway.  All  are  being  carried  out 
by  the  Vietnamese  with  the  advisory  assistance  of  the 
U.S.  Government. 

CORDS,  a thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Viet  Cong,  has 
been  frequently  denounced  by  the  VC.  Some  officials 
in  Saigon  believe  the  program’s  progress  since  1967 
may  have  been  a factor  in  North  Vietnam’s  decision  to 
launch  major  military  offensives  in  1968  to  halt  joint 
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“The  Chieu  Hoi  Program  has  resulted  in  more  than  180,000  former  activists  and  enemy  military  rallying  to  the  cause  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  government.” 


pacification  efforts  in  rural  areas. 

The  key  to  CORDS  is  protection.  Villages  and  ham- 
lets are  denied  to  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese main  forces  through  tightened  security. 

To  achieve  this,  the  Army  of  Vietnam  and  Regional 
Force  units,  comparable  to  nationalized  U.S.  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  units,  are  deployed  through  the  area  to 
flush  out  North  Vietnamese  main  force  units  or  any 
known  Viet  Cong.  Once  this  is  accomplished  the  Re- 
gional and  Popular  Forces  provide  continual  security. 

The  National  Police  are  responsible  for  law  and  or- 
der involving  the  civil  populace.  This  includes  appre- 
hension of  known  Viet  Cong  cadre. 

An  organized  Peoples  Self  Defense  Force  of  local 
inhabitants  provides  village  and  hamlet  defense.  In  ad- 
dition to  grassroots  political  support  of  the  government, 
this  organization  assists  in  community  development  as 
a normal  routine. 

CORDS  touches  the  lives  of  the  Vietnamese  on  every 
social  level.  Refugees  from  more  devastated  areas  in 
Vietnam  and  from  Cambodia  must  be  housed  and  fed 
until  they  can  be  relocated  or  returned  to  their  secured 
home  areas. 

Another  part  of  CORDS  is  the  “Open  Arms”  or 
Chieu  Hoi  Program  which  calls  upon  Viet  Cong  and 
North  Vietnamese  military  forces  to  rally.  This  program 
has  resulted  in  more  than  180,000  former  activists  and 
enemy  military  rallying  to  the  cause  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese government. 

Because  economic  growth  of  South  Vietnam  depends 
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upon  a steady  flow  of  domestic  goods  to  available  mar- 
kets, roads  and  inland  waterways  must  be  kept  clear  for 
friendly  commercial  traffic.  American  advisors  and  their 
Vietnamese  counterparts  in  both  the  Army  and  Naval 
Forces  are  working  steadily  toward  this  goal. 

Once  commerce  is  restored,  the  region’s  full  potential 
for  agricultural  development  can  be  realized.  As  Bill 
Williamson,  agronomist  for  Military  Region  IV,  points 
out,  “The  delta  has  the  capacity  of  planting  2 million 
hectares  (5  million  acres)  of  rice  at  a yield  of  20  million 
tons.  That  would  be  enough  to  feed  almost  the  entire 
population  of  Asia.” 

Whether  the  rebuilding  program  will  be  completely 
successful  in  all  44  provinces  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
future  role  of  CORDS  in  helping  to  bring  peace  and 
prosperity  within  reach  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
was  aptly  characterized  in  1963  when  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  said  of  the  Vietnamese  conflict:  “In 
the  final  analysis  it’s  their  war.  We  can  help  them  but 
they  have  to  win  it.” 

The  conditions  for  a successful  push  toward  this  ob- 
jective are  at  hand.  Major  General  Hal  D.  McCown, 
commanding  general  of  Delta  Military  Assistance  Com- 
mand, reports:  “Pacification,  the  Cambodian  offensive 
and  impressive  Vietnamese  victories  on  the  battlefield 
have  brought  the  Communist  insurgency  to  a critical 
stage  for  the  enemy  . . . An  ever  increasing  quantity  of 
our  resources  can  be  applied  to  an  ever  decreasing  area. 
Now  is  not  the  time  to  take  counsel  of  our  fears.  Now 
is  the  time  to  advance  with  all  possible  speed  . . 
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“Assuming  a larger  share  of  their 
own  security  responsibilities.” 

Civilian 

Guard 

Battalion 

Story  and  photos  by 
SP4  John  D.  Foster 


WHEN  a Vietnamese  woman  posing  as  an  em- 
ployee approached  the  Muskegon  billets  for 
enlisted  men  in  Saigon  recendy,  a member  of  the  Civil- 
ian Guard  Battalion  demanded  a routine  identification 
check.  It  revealed  the  woman  was  a terrorist  conceal- 
ing two  hand  grenades. 

This  is  not  an  everyday  happening  but  it’s  typical  of 
the  performance  record  of  the  men  and  women  who 
comprise  the  South  Vietnam  Civilian  Guard  Battalion. 
Since  1966  they  have  provided  first-line  defense  for 
thousands  of  American  civilian  and  military  personnel 
working  for  the  U.S.  Army  Headquarters  Area  Com- 
mand (USAHAC). 

Under  control  of  the  command’s  Provost  Marshal 
Office  (PMO),  the  battalion  combines  knowledge  of 
MP  security  measures  with  the  Vietnamese  language  to 
form  an  effective,  disciplined  force. 

According  to  Captain  John  C.  Tardy,  PMO  security 
officer,  the  battalion  is  a “paramilitary  type  organization 
with  its  own  commander,  executive  officer  and  guard 
companies.”  All  are  Vietnamese  except  for  two  Ameri- 
can military  advisors  in  each  company.  The  battalion 
handles  its  own  regulations  and  administration,  al- 
though the  PMO  retains  overall  control  of  operations. 

The  battalion  has  four  companies  of  exterior  guards 
and  one  female  company  of  search  monitors  who  check 
to  insure  that  contraband  is  not  carried  in  or  out  of  any 
facility. 

Before  a guard  is  hired  PMO  screens  his  records  for 
a security  clearance,  then  the  final  determination  is 
made  by  a team  consisting  of  CPT  Tardy  and  two  ser- 
geants. Once  hired,  the  individual  goes  to  the  Saigon 
National  Police  Center  for  a week  of  training.  This  in- 
cludes weapons  familiarization  with  pistols,  shot  guns, 
carbines  and  machineguns;  basics  of  search  and  seizure: 
and  familiarization  with  Vietnamese  laws  as  they  affect 
American  installations. 

Before  being  assigned  to  a post  each  person  serves 

SP4  JOHN  D.  FOSTER  is  on  the  staff  of  Information  Office,  U.S.  Army  Head- 
quarters Area  Command. 


Male  members  of  the  battalion  are  trained  in 
weapons  familiarization.  Female  monitors  check 
women  entering  U.S.  Army  facilities. 


a week  of  on-the-job  training  at  one  of  several  stations. 

The  battalion’s  outstanding  record  is  attributed  at 
least  in  part  to  an  incentive  program  that  rewards  meri- 
torious service.  For  instance,  the  guard  who  spotted  the 
terrorist  received  $55  for  his  alertness.  In  another  case, 
a guard  was  awarded  a like  amount  for  discovering  a 
plastic  explosive  device  at  the  Page  Commo  Engineer- 
ing Compound. 

The  battalion  exemplifies  the  Vietnamization  pro- 
gram. As  American  forces  gradually  withdraw,  the 
Vietnamese  are  assuming  a larger  share  of  their  own 
security  responsibilities.  Further,  the  battalion  leaves  an 
equivalent  number  of  American  MP  and  infantry  units 
free  to  perform  other  jobs. 

The  real  advantages  of  these  security  measures  how- 
ever are  more  tangible.  Residents  of  the  Muskegon  bil- 
lets can  testify  to  that.  £ 
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Fort  Richardson,  AK — SP4  Anthony  Crawford  is  probably  one  of  few  soldiers  to 
ever  win  the  "triple  crown.”  That's  the  Battalion,  Brigade  and  Post  Soldier 
of  the  Month  award  in  one  month.  Specialist  Crawford  is  assigned  as  a Red- 
eye gunner  in  Company  E,  5th  Battalion,  2.3d  Infantry  and  had  been  in  Alaska 
only  2 months  before  receiving  the  awards. 

Wilmington,  DE — Vietnam  veterans  of  Delaware  may  be  eligible  for 
that  state's  Vietnam  bonus.  The  only  residency  requirement  is 
that  the  service  member  or  veteran  must  have  been  a legal,  bona- 
fide  resident  of  Delaware  for  1 year  immediately  prior  to  his 
entry  into  military  service  or  for  1 year  immediately  prior  to  the 
last  entry,  whichever  is  applicable.  Complete  information  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Veterans'  Military  Pay  Commission,  618  N.  Union 
Street,  Wilmington,  DE  19805. 

Washington,  DC— The  death  of  retired  Army  nurse  COL  Florence  A.  Blanchfield 
ended  a long  career  that  helped  expand  the  Army  Nurse  Corps.  She  died  May 
12  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center  after  a lengthy  illness.  COL  Blanch- 
field 's  military  career  began  in  1917.  After  a variety  of  worldwide  nursing 
assignments  and  training  she  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps  in  1942.  As  superintendent,  COL  Blanchfield  helped  develop  the  Corp ' s 
role  in  Army  medicine  and  established  basic  military  training  programs  for 

Army  nurses.  She  was  instrumental  in  gaining  Congressional  passage  of  the 

Army-Navy  Nurse  Act  of  1947  which  granted  nurses  permanent  commissioned  sta- 
tus. Also  in  1947,  General  Eisenhower  presented  COL  Blanchfield  with  the 
first  Regular  Army  commission  ever  given  to  an  American  woman. 

Camp  Evans , RVN--SP4  James  Funkhouser  has  called  four  units  "home" 
in  less  than  10  months.  "When  I arrived  in  Vietnam,  I was  as- 
signed to  the  199th  Light  Infantry  Brigade,"  said  SP4  Funkhouser, 
who  is  now  assigned  to  Company  D,  3d  Battalion  (Airmobile) , 187th 
Infantry.  "After  2 1/2  months  with  them  (the  199th)  they  rede- 
ployed and  I was  transferred  to  the  25th  Infantry  Division.  After 
7 days  with  the  25th,  I was  reassigned  to  the  11th  Armored  Cavalry 

Regiment.  When  that  outfit  was  sent  home  I got  orders  for  the 

101st  Airborne  Division  (Airmobile)."  His  mail  has  had  a hard 
time  catching  up.  "On  Valentines  Day  I got  a Halloween  card," 
he  admitted. 


Cameron  Station,  VA--For  the  readers  who  spotted 
the  discrepancies  in  the  caption  and  insignia  on 
page  13  of  the  June  issue,  here  they  are  properly 
identified.  Far  left  is  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Identification  Badge;  at  right  is 
the  Aide  to  the  Chief  of  .Staff,  Army  insignia. 
With  feathers  ruffled,  the  editors  declare  you 
"Honorary  Eagle  Eyes." 


Fort  Sill,  OK — -Ruffin  E.  Redwine  is  $885  richer.  Redwine,  a civil- 
ian employee  of  the  Target  Acquisition  Department,  made  sets  of 
permanent  cement  craters  for  use  by  students  in  the  Officer  Basic 
and  Candidate  Courses  when  studying  the  techniques  of  crater  analy- 
sis. The  idea  is  saving  the  Army  more  than  $30,000  annually  in 
firing  live  ammunition  for  crater  identification  instruction.  Red- 
wine is  one  of  many  who  received  incentive  awards  recently  at  Fort 
Sill  for  practical  and  money  saving  ideas. 
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Fort  Bragg , NC — One  hundred  twenty 
underprivileged  boys  from  Fayette- 
ville, NC,  attended  a 10-day  summer 
camp  from  June  7-10,  courtesy  of  the 
12th  Support  Brigade,  XVIII  Airborne 
Corps  and  the  Fayetteville  Kiwanis 
Club.  The  boys,  age  10  to  12,  were 
divided  into  platoons  each  having  its 
own  tent.  Each  platoon  had  two 
counselors— one  military  and  one  ci- 
vilian— all  from  the  269th  Ordnance 
Group  and  area  high  school  Junior 
Kiwanis  Clubs.  Boxing  was  one  of 
many  recreational  activities  along 
with  instruction  in  first  aid,  phy- 
sical hygiene  and  life-saving.  "It's 
been  a successful  camp,"  said  Tom  Manning,  camp  director  and  representative 
of  the  YMCA.  "What  we  wanted  to  do  was  provide  10  days  of  fun  for  kids  who 
wouldn't  otherwise  have  an  opportunity  like  this."  Popular  among  the  young- 
sters were  the  day-long  tours  sponsored  by  various  units  on  the  post. 

Fort  Hood,  TX — Two  Army  officers  from  the  293d  Aviation  Company, 
55th  Combat  Aviation  Battalion  have  established  5 unofficial  world 
performance  records  for  the  OV1C  Mohawk  aircraft.  CPT  Richard 
Steinboch  and  CW2  Thomas  G.  Yoha  piloted  the  Mohawk  to  3 speed- 
climbing and  2 altitude  records.  Not  only  was  the  aircraft  metic- 
ulously preflight  checked  but  so  were  the  pilots.  The  two  spent 
time  in  pressure  chambers,  taking  physicals  and  undergoing  pressure 
breathing  exercises. 

Fort  Jackson,  SC--COL  Roy  Worcester  could  probably  punch  his  way  out  of  a 
paper  bag  in  no  time.  He's  a former  heavyweight  boxing  champ  of  Maine  and  a 
onetime  understudy  of  Jack  Dempsey,  a former  heavyweight  boxing  champion  of 
the  world.  COL  Worcester  is  assigned  to  Fort  Jackson  for  3 months  as  an 
evaluation  coordinator  for  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  units  attending 
summer  training.  "Boxing  was  quite  satisfying  to  me,"  COL  Worcester  said. 
"It's  a tremendous  confidence  builder."  Since  he  entered  amateur,  boxing  com- 
petition in  1935,  COL  Worcester  compiled  a 20-1  win-lose  record  as  a profes- 
sional. While  Dempsey  was  training  him  for  a clash  with  Joe  Louis,  COL  Wor- 
cester retired  from  the  ring  and  joined  the  Army  Air  Corps  in  1941  as  an  EM. 
In  1943,  he  was  commissioned. 

Denver,  CO — SP6  Stella  Townsend,  a medical  specialist  £t  Fitzsimons 
General  Hospital,  has  won  the  WAC  Officers'  Association  Christmas 
Card  Design  contest.  She  was  awarded  a $100  U.S.  Savings  feohd  for 
her  winning  entry  which  will  be  used  on  the  association's  1971 
Christmas  cards.  A 13-year  veteran  of  the  WAC,  the  former  high 
school  art  student  also  won  one  of  four  additional  prizes  awarded 
for  runner-up  designs. 

Fort  Bragg,  NC — -Members  of  the  Signal  Company,  5th  Special  Forces  Group  ac- 
complished quite  a feet... by  walking  100  miles  in  2.5  days. The  walk  was  the 
brainchild  of  CPT  James  Downey,  commander  of  the  Signal  Company.  He  was 
challenged  by  an  article  appearing  in  the  March  issue  of  ARMY  DIGEST  ("Hoof- 
ing Through  Holland") . Three  officers  and  nine  EM  volunteered  for  the  march 
which  began  10  miles  south  of  Darlington,  SC. 
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A civilian  lawyer 
looks  at  military  justice 
and  says 


"I’m  Tremendously 

Impressed" 

Melvin  Belli 
Interviewed  by  SP5  Tom  Bailey 


Today,  military  justice  is  more  on  the  mind  of  more  sol- 
diers— and  civilians — than  ever  before. 
Critics  charge  that  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice  does  not  grant  soldiers  all  the  rights  they  deserve. 
Soldiers,  some  critical,  few  apathetic,  are  making  their 
own  evaluation  of  their  own  judicial  system. 
Criticism  from  the  civilian  community  has  caused  more 
than  slight  consternation  in  the  Judge  Advocate  General 
Corps  because  most  legal  experts  in  the  Army  feel  the 
military  system  of  justice  is  the  fairest  in  existence.  In  the 
main,  they  feel,  the  criticism  is  not  founded  on  fact. 
JAG  lawyers  are  not  the  only  supporters  of  military  justice. 
Famed  civilian  lawyer  Melvin  Belli  says  that  military 
justice  is  better  than  the  U.S.  civilian  judicial  system. 
Further,  Belli  says  that  the  civilian  system  is  now  in  “its 
golden  age,  the  best  it’s  ever  been.”  While  careful  to  point 
out  that  neither  system  is  perfect,  Belli  says  that  if  he 
were  on  trial  and  given  a choice  of  courts, 
he  would  pick  the  military. 
His  remarks  on  a late  evening  television  show  sparked 
SOLDIERS  to  request  an  exclusive  interview  with  barrister 
Belli.  He  talked  at  length  in  his  Beverly  Hills  home  with 
SOLDIERS  reporter  Specialist  5 Tom  Bailey: 
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He’s  known  as  King  of  Torts  Few  would  disagree 
that  Melvin  Mouron  Belli  has  for  years  been  the 
greatest  personal  injury  attorney  in  the  United 
States  and  any  lawyer  who’s  ever  seen  him  in  court 
would  vouch  for  it. 

“He’s  theatrical,”  praised  one  young  JAG  officer. 
“In  the  courtroom  he  has  unbelievably  convincing 
ways  of  showing  the  pain  and  suffering  of  an  in- 
jured client.”  The  punitive  damages  he’s  won  reflect 
success.  He  claims  records  for  the  highest  jury  ver- 
dict in  California  ($675,000),  Montana  ($183,000), 
Alaska  ($162,000)  and  was  the  first  attorney  ever  to 
attain  a $225,000  verdict  in  a personal  injury  case. 

His  clients  have  included  Jack  Ruby,  slayer  of 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald  who  was  charged  with  killing 
President  John  Kennedy.  He’s  represented  such 
Hollywood  personalities  as  Mae  West,  Errol  Flynn, 
Tony  Curtis,  Rossano  Brazzi  and  Marie  McDonald. 

Belli,  senior  partner  of  law  firms  in  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles,  has  traveled  to  every  continent 
trying  cases,  writing  and  lecturing. 

He  was  born  of  pioneer  California  parents  in  the 
Gold  Rush  country  near  Sonora.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  and  in  Eu- 
rope. Although  he  makes  his  first  home  on  San 
Francisco’s  Telegraph  Hill,  Belli  maintains  a second 
home  in  Los  Angeles.  At  64,  he  still  considers  “the 
world"  his  courtroom. 


WHEN  I talk  about  military  justice,  I’m 
talking  about  military  justice  since  the 
Uniform  Code — 1951  or  1952. 

To  begin,  it  may  be  inconsistent  philosophically  to 
determine  that  there  is  law  and  justice  for  military  per- 
sonnel, particularly  enlisted  men.  The  best  armies 
throughout  time  have  been  armies  that  had  blind  obe- 
dience— theirs  not  to  reason  why,  theirs  but  to  do  or 
die,  and  so  forth.  But  with  the  changing  of  times  and 
perhaps  with  the  more  knowledgeable  soldier — along 
with  the  modern  emancipation  of  enlisted  men — they 
now  have  civil  rights  and  all  the  rest.  That  has  opened 
a can  of  worms. 

You  can’t  have  in  the  military  the  complete  civil 
rights  that,  for  instance,  the  mailman  has.  A man  now 
delivers  my  mail  without  shoes  and  with  a beard  and 
with  his  hair  tied  with  a ribbon  in  the  back.  And  he 
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went  to  court  to  get  that.  You  can’t  do  that  in  the  mili- 
tary. And  I don’t  give  a damn  how  much  people  picket 
for  that  or  how  much  I’m  criticized  for  saying  that. 

Right  now  in  the  military  we’ve  got  the  most  pro- 
tective of  the  individual  systems  of  law  in  the  civilized 
world.  And  Lee  Bailey  [attorney  F.  Lee  Bailey]  and  I 
have  said  that  if  we  were  ever  racked  up  on  a criminal 
charge  and  had  a choice  of  forum,  we’d  pick  the  mili- 
tary court,  military  justice. 

Military  judges  are  much  more  intelligent  than  the 
average  run  of  jurors.  And  in  most  of  my  cases,  I won’t 
say  all,  I’ve  had  a more  intelligent  jury  [than  in  civilian 
cases].  Sometimes  I have  sophisticated  matters  of  de- 
fense— and  in  my  personal  injury  stuff,  which  I try 
more  than  I do  the  criminal,  I’ve  got  to  get  bigger  dam- 
ages than  the  other  guy.  Thus,  the  more  intelligent  the 
jury  the  higher  the  economic  strata  he  comes  from.  He 
knows  inflation  and  he  knows  big  money.  He  knows 
what  hospitals  and  doctors  and  everything  cost. 

But  across  the  board  I like  military  judges  for  another 
reason.  They’re  paternalistic.  They  know  how  much 
the  military  has  put  into  the  training  of  a guy  and  if 
there  is  any  salvaging  of  him  they  want  to  salvage  him. 
They  also  know  how  hard  it  is  to  get  a replacement. 

Now  on  the  substantive  law  side,  we  [in  civilian  law] 
don’t  have  anything  comparable  to  a witness  being 
asked  the  question,  “Do  you  feel  that  the  defendant  is 
a good  soldier — even  with  the  charges  here?”  If  he  says 
“yes  sir,”  that  goes  a long  way  and  particularly  when 
[the  jury)  is  instructed  that  it  may  consider  evidence  of 
good  reputation  versus  witnesses  who  say  that  the  man 
is  guilty.  Rules  like  that  are  tremendous  in  the  military. 
Rules  governing  the  questioning  of  character  witnesses 
in  the  military  are  wider  reaching  and  give  attorneys 
much  more  leeway  than  do  civilian  courts.  Generally, 
the  good  character  of  a defendant  carries  more  weight 
in  the  military  than  in  the  civilian  system  of  justice. 

I think  the  military  sparked  a lot  of  revolution  in  the 
Warren  [Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  Earl  War- 
ren] courts.  This  is  something  that  only  a very,  very  few 
civilian  lawyers  know — and  of  which  JAG  lawyers  can 
be  very  proud 

When  1 first  went  over  to  Kelley  Barracks  in  Stutt- 
gart to  try  a homicide  case,  everybody  thought — and  1 
kind  of  thought  too — that  I was  going  to  take  on  mili- 
tary justice.  I went  over  there  having  heard  all  about  it 
and  1 was  going  to  take  it  on  if  it  was  bad.  I was  going 
to  take  it  on  publicly.  I was  going  to  take  it  on  in  Con- 
gress and  everywhere  else.  But  I got  over  there  and 
couldn’t  find  any  complaints.  And  boy  I looked  for 
them. 

I went  on  and  tried  the  case  and  got  this  guy  ac- 
quitted. And  unbeknownst  to  me,  General  Mildren 
(GEN  Frank  T.  Mildren)  slipped  into  the  courtroom, 
listened  to  the  closing  arguments  and  was  pleased  at 
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what  1 said.  1 told  him,  "I’m  just  amazed  at  military 
justice.  Is  it  like  this  up  where  there’s  action?” 

So  he  said,  “Why  don’t  you  see  for  yourself?”  And 
that  started  me  going  over  to  Vietnam.  I was  there  for 
about  a month  and  1 saw  all  of  it  over  there — from 
Da  Nang  on  down.  And  it  was  the  same  over  there  as 
it  was  here,  even  more  tolerant  than  it  was  here — par- 
ticularly with  the  guilty  pleas.  Gee,  I visited  one  ad- 
vanced cavalry  post  where  they  were  moving  out  but 
they  left  some  line  officers  there  for  almost  an  hour  to 
take  a guilty  plea  from  a man  who  had  gone  AWOL. 
I just  wished  I’d  had  some  sound  TV  there  that  I could 
have  brought  back  to  the  States  to  show  how  much 
time  and  money  was  spent  on  this  fellow  to  see  that 
his  rights  were  so  scrupulously  observed. 

I was  tremendously  impressed.  And  then  I got  back 
here  and  started  trying  more  [military]  cases  in  every 
jurisdiction  and  I found  it  universally  the  same.  I find 
that  the  military  judge  who  has  taken  over  from  your 
old  law  officer  is  every  bit  as  good  if  not  better — and 
better  in  many  instances — than  the  federal  judge  who 
sits  on  the  federal  bench.  And  I find  that  he  is  utterly 
and  completely  independent. 

( Editor’s  note:  Mr.  Belli  is  referring  to  a 1968  re- 
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vision  of  the  military  justice  system  which  changed  the 
name  of  the  law  officer  to  “military  judge”  and  gave 
him  increased  powers,  making  him  more  like  a civilian 
federal  judge.) 

If  there  is  any  criticism  I would  have  of  the  system 
I would  try  to  come  up  with  something  that  would  give 
us  a procedure  like  the  grand  jury.  And  probably  a less 
arbitrary  selection  of  jurors.  I really  can't  think  of  any- 
thing else. 

We  have  nothing  fin  the  civilian  system  of  justice] 
equal  to  the  defendant  saying  he  wants  a trial  by  judge 
or  jury  and  the  government  having  to  go  along  with 
him.  If  1 waive  a jury  in  civilian  life  I’ve  got  to  contend 
with  the  district  attorney.  He  may  want  a jury  and  then 
I can’t  waive.  ( Editor’s  note:  If  a defendant  wants  to 
waive  a jury  trial  in  the  military  it  is  almost  mandatory 
that  he  be  granted  his  request  for  trial  by  the  military 
judge  alone.)  This  sort  of  thing  is  tremendously  impor- 
tant to  a defendant.  Not  only  for  the  defendant’s  rights 
but  for  his  breaks  as  well. 

Again,  one  time  when  we  were  trying  a Green  Beret 
we  got  a general  out  of  North  Carolina,  we  got  colonels 
out  of  Alaska  and  Germany  and  master  sergeants  out  of 
Texas.  These  witnesses  were  flown  in  [at  government 
expense].  Had  it  been  a civilian  trial  it  would  have 
cost  me  $15,000  and  then  I doubt  if  I would  have  got- 
ten them.  (In  most  civilian  judicial  situations  the  bur- 
den and  cost  of  bringing  defense  witnesses  to  testify  at 
a trial  falls  on  the  defendant  and  his  attorney.) 

Right  down  the  line  and  across  the  board  I’m  tre- 
mendously impressed  with  the  paternalism  of  military 
justice.  And  I’m  the  guy  who  went  over  to  Germany  to 
try  my  first  case  thinking  I was  going  to  see  a com- 
pletely arbitrary,  Mutiny  on  the  Bounty,  summary  type 
of  drum-head  justice.  I had  to  be  shown.  And  I was 
utterly  and  completely  shown.  I have  a natural  inclina- 
tion to  take  things  on  if  they’re  wrong.  So  I’m  a fellow 
who’s  been  completely,  objectively  sold  on  military  jus- 
tice. And  if  I saw  anything  wrong  with  it  I'd  sure  as 
hell  say  so. 

Q:  In  a civilian  criminal  trial  a jury  is  selected  at 
random.  In  the  military  it  is  drawn  by  the  conven- 
ing authority  who  decided  in  the  first  place  that 
the  case  should  go  to  trial . . . 

A:  In  80  percent  of  the  cases  that  works.  But  it’s  the 
20  percent  that  it  may  not.  You  note  that  I don’t  say  it 
doesn’t  work.  I say  that  it  may  not.  The  convening  au- 
thority is  a human  being  and  I don’t  see  how  in  the  hell 
he  can  be  prosecutor,  jury  selector,  reviewing  authority 
and  everything  else.  I think  you’ve  got  to  get  a differ- 
ent procedure  for  that.  And  you  [the  Army]  will  get 
rid  of  a lot  of  your  critics  if  you  do. 

I also  think  that  you’ve  got  to  have  something  like  a 
jury  wheel  to  draw  these  jurors.  I think  you  ought  to 
have  a panel  on  a post  of  about — well,  with  maybe 


every  officer — or  you  could  have  the  same  initial  selec- 
tion as  you  do  at  the  federal  grand  jury.  Then  put  them 
in  a jury  wheel  and  draw  from  that  arbitrarily  rather 
than  have  the  convening  authority  draw. 

I think  you’ve  got  to  do  that,  not  so  much  because 
you  don't  get  as  great  a shake  now,  but  you’ve  got  to  do 
that  to  allay  the  criticism  of  some  lawyers  who  say  that 
it’s  a hand  picked  jury.  It’s  not  only  important  that 
you  do  justice.  It’s  also  important  that  you  give  the 
appearance  of  doing  justice.  And  if  you  get  a jury  taken 
out  of  the  jury  wheel  then  there  can't  be  criticism  that 
these  guys  were  hand  picked 

Q:  There’s  been  some  argument  that  Article  32  of 
the  UCMJ  is  better  than  the  civilian  grand  jury 
procedure.  What  is  your  opinion? 

A:  It’s  good  but  not  more  so  than  the  grand  jury. 
There’s  nothing  comparable  to  the  32  if  you  attach  to 
it  the  investigatory  procedure.  But  I’ve  seen  a lot  of 
32s  where  a guy — the  investigator — says  “no”  and 
someone  else  says  “yes”  and  the  recommendation  can 
be  completely  overridden  whereas  in  a grand  jury  it 
can't  be.  ( Editor’s  note:  Under  Article  32,  an  investiga- 
tion is  conducted  to  determine  whether  a case  warrants 
trial.  From  his  findings,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  Ar- 
ticle 32  investigation  can  only  recommend  whether  a 
case  should  go  to  trial.  However,  the  convening  author- 
ity— usually  the  post  commander — still  has  the  final  say 
and,  if  he  so  desires,  can  call  the  case  to  trial  regardless 
of  the  Article  32  recommendations.)  In  a grand  jury  the 
panel  of  jurors  makes  the  final  decision  whether  a case 
should  be  tried.  And  regardless  of  his  personal  feelings 
the  district  attorney  cannot  overturn  the  jurors’  decision. 
Somewhere,  somehow  it  [Article  32]  isn’t  as  objective 
as  a grand  jury.  You  don’t  get  the  same  objective  de- 
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termination  that  broaches  finality. 

Q:  What  has  been  your  experience  with  the  con- 
vening authority  deciding  whether  a case  should 
go  to  trial  and  determining  the  jurors  . . . 

A:  I’ve  only  had  one  experience  where  I thought  they 
tried  to  salt  a jury  box  on  me.  1 won’t  say  where  it  was 
but  it  was  a case  which  involved  policy.  And  I just  think 
that  there  were  some  jurors  who  looked  unfavorable.  As 
luck  would  have  it  they  went  our  way.  I’ve  never  lost  a 
military  case  in  all  of  the  ones  I've  tried.  I’ve  gotten 
some  guilty  verdicts  but  with  no  sentence  and  no  pun- 
ishment. So  really,  I’ve  never  lost  one.  Probably  I’m  a 
bad  source  to  give  information  concerning  what  hap- 
pens in  a case  where  you  get  a salted  jury.  The  jurors 
whom  I thought  were  favorable  to  the  prosecution  in 
that  one  case  were  intelligent  men  and  you  can  win  over 
intelligent  men — unless  you  get  a guy  who  is  utterly  and 
completely  biased.  And  sometimes  you  do. 

Q:  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  recent  changes  to 
Article  15 — that  the  punishment  should  be  given  in 
person,  that  the  accused  should  have  the  right  to 
counsel  and  that  the  results  should  be  published? 
A:  I feel  that  any  case  that  involves  punishment  of  any 
kind  should  have  a lawyer.  But  then  what  the  hell  are 
you  going  to  do  in  the  military  where  you  get  a viola- 
tion that’s  so  very  minor  that  it’s  like  something  happen- 
ing in  a plant  where  you  would  go  to  the  boss  and  he 
would  do  something  about  it  rather  than  referring  it  to 
the  outside. 
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There’s  that  basic  conflict  with  the  military  again. 
There’s  a problem  in  civilian  life.  In  Gideon  [a  famous 
law  case]  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  you’re  entitled  to 
a lawyer  in  every  felony.  I think  the  purport  of  the  de- 
cision was  that  you’re  entitled  to  a lawyer  in  every 
criminal  case,  going  way  down  to  a parking  ticket  if 
you’re  the  kind  of  guy  who  sincerely  feels  that  a park- 
ing ticket  will  go  against  your  record.  Then  if  that’s  so 
and  that  philosophy  carries  over  [to  the  military]  you 
should  have  a lawyer  on  the  1 5s,  right  on  down  to  any 
type  of  charge  that  would  carry  any  type  of  punishment. 

Publicity  [for  Article  15  results]  is  good  if  the  pub- 
licity itself  doesn’t  punish  the  guy.  I’m  one  of  those  very 
much  in  favor  of  everybody  knowing  what. happens  in 
a case.  That’s  why  I like  to  see  publicity  on  a trial. 
That’s  the  purpose  of  punishment,  the  purpose  of  doing 
something  about  rule  infraction.  I like  the  idea  of  pub- 
licity but  I don’t  believe  it’s  necessary.  Everybody  finds 
out  through  the  grapevine — it’s  a hell  of  a lot  more 
expeditious  than  a telegram  these  days. 

Q:  How  can  lawyers  working  for  the  same  post 
Judge  Advocate  both  defend  and  prosecute  in  a 
military  case? 

A:  When  I was  in  Russia  they  couldn’t  understand  how 
we,  as  the  state,  would  prosecute  somebody  and  then 
have  a public  defender  defend  him.  They  said,  “We 
have  a district  attorney  and  he  represents  the  defendant 
and  the  state.”  Well,  basically,  you  can’t  represent  both 
parties. 

It’s  basic  in  the  profession.  Lawyers,  once  they  estab- 
lish a relationship  of  attorney  and  client,  have  a rela- 
tionship that  is  beholden  to  no  one.  I’ve  seen  these  mili- 
tary guys  assigned  to  the  same  office — prosecutor  and 
defender — go  into  court  and  bitterly  contest  a case  and 
then  come  out  without  any  rancor  and  have  lunch  to- 
gether or  go  to  a bar  together.  It’s  a much  better  rela- 
tionship than  in  our  civilian  courts. 

I see  these  defense  lawyers  and  prosecuting  lawyers 
fight  each  other  like  hell  for  their  client  and  for  the 
lawyers’  own  record,  I think.  ...  I don’t  see  any  other 
way  the  military  can  do  it.  I certainly  wouldn’t  want  a 
public  defender  set  up  in  the  military.  I think  you  peo- 
ple have  to  rely  on  the  basics  of  the  legal  profession, 
that  if  military  lawyers  see  a conflict  of  interest  they’ve 
got  to  stand  on  their  hind  legs  and  say  so.  Now  a lot  of 
those  guys  don’t  intend  to  stay  in.  The  fellows  who  do 
intend  to  stay  and  plan  a career  may  have  misgivings, 
but  I think  they  sublimate  them.  Another  thing  too, 
those  guys  are  prosecuting  one  day  and  defending  an- 
other day. 

Q:  Court  martial  panels  are  made  up  of  officers 
and,  sometimes,  senior  NCOs.  When  it  comes  to 
a military  type  offense  such  as  AWOL  or  desertion, 
do  you  think  that  this  type  of  panel  can  really  be 
objective  in  rendering  a verdict?  Or  are  they  so 
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committed  to  the  military  system  that  they  would 
be  biased  in  any  decision? 

A:  No  sir.  Number  one,  they’re  objective.  Number  two, 
they’re  paternalistic.  They’re  not  going  to  discourage 
your  man  or  kick  him  out  of  the  service.  He’s  too  val- 
uable. They  know  what  the  Government  spent.  I’d  al- 
ways take  an  officer  rather  than  an  enlisted  man  to 
judge  the  derelictions  of  an  enlisted  man.  For  the  same 
reason,  I never  pick  women  jurors  to  judge  the  inca- 
pacity of  another  woman.  I don’t  want  enlisted  men  to 
judge  another  enlisted  man.  People  who  judge  their  own 
kind  are  going  to  be  harsher  than  someone  up  above 
looking  down. 

Q:  Do  you  think  that  some  lower  ranking  enlisted 
men  should  be  members  of  certain  court  martial 
panels,  especially  when  a lower  ranking  enlisted 
man  is  being  tried? 

A:  Give  me  officers  every  time.  If  I were  a prosecutor 
I’d  want  them  but  as  a defense  counsel  I don't. 
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Q:  An  article  in  the  1970  Maine  Law  Review  said 
that  pretrial  discovery  is  fairer  in  the  military  than 
in  the  civilian  courts.  Which  system  is  better  in 
your  opinion?  (Editor’s  note:  Discovery  is  that  pro- 
cess by  which  the  defense  finds  out  what  evidence 
the  prosecution  has  against  the  accused  before 
the  case  goes  to  trial). 

A:  The  military.  It's  more  extensive,  it’s  fuller.  They’ve 
trained  CID  (Criminal  Investigation  Division)  agents 
that  they  better  not  withold  anything  or  there’ll  be  hell 
to  pay. 

When  I went  down  and  tried  the  [Jackl  Ruby  case  in 
Texas  there  was  no  discovery.  I couldn’t  even  see  the 


gun  that  my  client  was  supposed  to  have  killed  [Lee 
Harvey]  Oswald  with.  Now  they’ve  gotten  some  discov- 
ery. But  the  Federal  rules  of  discovery  came  first,  then 
the  state  rules.  Now  the  criminal  trial  is  a race  of  dis- 
closure— to  get  everything  out  of  your  bag. 

Friday  night  before  a criminal  trial  set  for  Monday 
morning  I send  my  men  over  to  the  DA’s  office  with  a 
boiler  plate  letter  and  it  asks  for  everything  possible — 
blood  stains,  semen  stains,  tear  drops,  pants  stains, 
fingerprints — anything  they’ve  got,  I want.  And  I get. 
It’s  not  a two-way  street  because  they  can’t  get  every- 
thing from  me.  And  that’s  all  right  because  with  all  the 
scientific  evidence  and  everything  else  from  the  com- 
puter and  the  invasions  of  privacy,  I think  that  the  de- 
fendant has  to  be  given  a few  more  jumps. 

Q:  In  your  experience  with  military  witnesses  do 
you  think  soldiers  testifying  in  a case  are  com- 
pletely honest  or  do  you  think  that  they’re  possibly 
scared  that  their  superiors  might  give  them  a hard 
time? 

A:  Oh,  some  of  the  most  delightful  liars  I’ve  ever  had 
for  me  have  been  in  the  military.  I tried  a rape  case 
where  my  boys  went  right  down  the  line — I didn’t  set 
them  off  but  I knew  they  were  lying.  And  what  the  hell 
do  I do?  If  they’re  lying  for  me  do  I stand  up  and  say 
“You’re  lying  for  my  client,  I don't  want  you?”  Well, 
anybody  in  the  American  Bar  Association  who  says 
that’s  my  duty  won’t  have  any  practice.  Now  does  that 
make  me  an  unethical  lawyer?  I don’t  think  so  because 
it  doesn’t  happen  too  frequently.  And  furthermore  I 
felt  that  my  client  was  innocent  and  justice  was  ulti- 
mately served. 

Q:  Then  are  you  saying  that  enlisted  men  are  go- 
ing to  do  what  they’re  going  to  do  regardless  of 
their  superiors’  reactions? 

A:  Hell  yes!  Enlisted  men  generally  stick  together.  And 
the  officers,  the  better  officers,  stick  together.  It’s  the 
other  way  around — rather  than  being  intimidated  by 
superiors,  the  prosecutor  has  a helluva  tough  time. 
We’re  talking  facts  of  life  now.  I think  that  with  10  en- 
listed men  you’d  get  more  favorable  comment  for  the 
defendant  who’s  accused  than  you  would  with  10  civil- 
ians because  the  civilians  don’t  have  a common  bond. 
Anybody  who  tells  you  that  he’s  scared  of  someone  up 
at  the  top  doesn't  know  what  he’s  talking  about. 

Q:  In  comparing  the  commander  issuing  an  Ar- 
ticle 15  or  the  officer  on  the  summary  court  mar- 
tial with  a municipal  judge,  are  fellows  without  law 
degrees  capable  of  handing  out  justice? 

A:  I don’t  think  so.  But  I’m  prejudiced.  I'm  a lawyer. 
I’ve  seen  a lot  of  corpsmen  who  do  first  aid  a hell  of  a 
lot  better  than  some  doctors.  But  by  the  same  token  1 
would  say  if  I could  get  doctors  in  place  of  all  corpsmen 
I’d  rather  have  doctors.  I would  rather  have  a judicial 
man  than  a non-judicial  man.  Q 
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Seneca  Army  Depot 
joins  forces  with 


\ k environmentalists 


HUNTING 

FOR 

TOMORROW 


C.  Scott  Sampson 


ILDLIFE  may  well  be  a key  to  man’s  survival 
in  today’s  polluted  environment.  In  many 
ways,  birds  and  mammals  serve  as  early  warning  sys- 
tems, alerting  man  to  environmental  changes  before 
they  directly  affect  him.  The  persistent  use  of  pesticides, 
for  example,  created  problems  for  bird  life,  especially 
the  bald  eagle,  long  before  man  recognized  the  danger. 

But  before  man  can  use  wildlife  as  an  early  warning 
system  he  must  learn  the  secrets  of  the  species — their 
growth  rates,  reproduction  cycles,  how  outside  influ- 
ences control  or  affect  their  numbers.  Only  then  can 
man  project  his  future  in  harmony  with  the  environ- 
ment. 

One  typical  study  has  centered  on  the  elusive  white- 
tailed deer.  These  animals  are  not  adaptable  to  the  ar- 
tificial environment  of  the  game  farm  and  programs  for 
breeding  and  herd  development  take  years.  When  herds 
are  confined  in  limited  public  areas  the  statistical  data 
is  influenced  by  the  possibility  of  movement,  presence 
of  predators  and  the  like. 

At  Seneca  Army  Depot,  NY,  approximately  8,000 
of  the  depot’s  nearly  1 1 ,000  acres  form  a natural  deer 
range.  Although  the  animals  can  jump  the  8-foot  fence, 
very  few  leave  the  area.  As  a result,  Seneca  has  become 
an  outdoor  laboratory  where  data  has  been  compiled 
by  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Environmental 
Conservation  in  cooperation  with  other  agencies. 

The  annual  harvest  of  deer  at  Seneca  is  limited  to 
military  personnel  and  civilian  employees  of  the  depot. 
At  intervals  when  surveys  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  indicate  a harvest  of  surplus  deer 
is  necessary,  a permit  is  issued  by  the  state  and  the  deer 
are  donated  to  institutions. 

The  hunts  are  conducted  as  organized  drives  and 
deer  are  brought  to  a central  point  for  field  dressing  by 
conservation  technicians.  Here,  organs  are  collected  for 
study  by  biologists. 

C.  SCOTT  SAMPSON,  Educational  Services  Officer  at  Seneca  Army  Depot, 
NY,  is  a member  of  the  Outdoor  Writers  Association  of  America. 
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The  harvest  research  program  has  expanded  during 
the  past  few  years.  Representatives  from  Cornell,  Syra- 
cuse and  Buffalo  Universities,  Albany  Medical  Center 
and  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health  have 
been  sharing  this  opportunity  for  information  and  or- 
gan collection.  Observers  have  also  been  on  hand  from 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior  and  the  fish  and  game 
commissions  of  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania. 

Researchers  look  for  many  types  of  information. 
Doctors  from  the  University  of  Buffalo,  for  example, 
have  collected  pancreas  glands  in  hopes  of  learning 
more  about  their  function  in  humans. 

Heart  research  also  has  been  conducted  for  a num- 
ber of  years  on  the  superior  circulation  of  the  white- 
tailed deer.  The  condition  of  the  heart  in  pregnant  does 
is  being  studied  for  possible  correlation  to  heart  diffi- 
culties in  expectant  women.  A third  artery  that  is  fre- 
quently found  in  deer  is  also  a possible  explanation  for 
the  deer’s  ability  to  make  sudden  starts  at  astounding 
speed.  Many  heart  defects  in  animals  are  similar  to 
those  found  in  man.  Perhaps  deer  will  reveal  some  of 
the  secrets. 

The  State  College  of  Forestry  is  most  interested  in 
learning  more  about  wildlife  relation  to  woodlands. 
Forest  chemists  are  attempting  to  isolate  scent  gland 
components  to  study  their  role  in  animal  communica- 
tions. It  is  possible  that  herds  could  be  led  chemically 
to  new  wintering  locations  where  they  would  find  im- 
proved foraging  conditions. 

Learning  how  much  food  it  takes  to  sustain  a deer 
under  specific  weather  conditions  and  temperatures  is 
also  being  researched  by  Cornell  University  graduate 
students.  Blood  samples  from  the  animals  are  used  to 
monitor  virus  infections  such  as  encephalitis  and  other 
diseases  that  may  affect  domestic  animals. 

Some  of  the  data  and  facts  gathered  at  Seneca  may 
appear  to  be  “far  out”  but  many  may  directly  affect 
the  health  of  humans  and  animals  in  the  future.  ^ 
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SHE  DOESN’T  carry  a gun, 
can’t  flip  a 200  pound  man 
over  her  shoulder  or  issue  parking 
tickets,  but  Lieutenant  Phyllis  A. 
Barrett  is  very  much  a cop — and 
very  much  a lady. 

The  cute  5'9"  WAC  lieutenant 
was  7 years  old  when  she  decided  to 
become  a policewoman.  Today,  at 
Fort  Sill,  OK,  where  she  serves  as 
the  Post  Juvenile  Officer,  her  wish 
has  come  true. 

Don’t  let  the  title  fool  you. 
There’s  more  to  her  job  than  lectur- 
ing students  about  the  dangers  of 
drug  abuse  and  returning  lost  chil- 
dren to  their  homes.  A day-in-the- 
life-of  one  of  the  Army’s  few  police- 
women might  include  returning  a 
runaway  patient  to  the  hospital,  in- 
vestigating a rape  case,  wearing  hip- 
pie attire  to  visit  and  check  out  teen- 
age clubs,  and  sprucing  up  a drunk 
wife  in  nearby  Lawton. 

The  fact  that  her  father  was  a 
sheriff  and  her  brother  is  a police- 
man may  have  influenced  her  choice 
of  vocation.  “As  a kid  I was  fas- 
cinated with  Charlie  Chan.  I just 
love  police  work.  It’s  my  thing,”  she 
says. 

A degree  in  languages  and  so- 
ciology from  Trinity  College,  Bur- 
lington, VT,  work  as  a store  detec- 
tive, parole  and  probation  officer, 
plus  a lifelong  desire  to  do  police 
work  helped  her  land  her  present 
job.  The  Fort  Sill  Provost  Marshal 
was  looking  for  a WAC  officer  to 
join  his  otherwise  all  male  force  of 
investigators.  Guess  who  volun- 
teered. 
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She  never  chased  sirens  as  a 
youngster  but  remembers  nearly 
getting  a broken  nose  while  stop- 
ping a fight  as  a grade  school  traffic 
patrol. 

How  does  she  feel  working  in  a 
traditionally  male  field?  “Women 
doing  police  work  complement  men. 
They  sort  of  complete  the  circle. 
Men  can  do  the  job  but  they  can  do 
better  with  women  to  help  them,” 
Lieutenant  Barrett  feels. 

Off  duty  she  wears  mod  clothes, 
old  jeans — comfortable  and  contem- 


porary— and  a mini  skirt  when  she 
dresses  up. 

“I  love  to  wear  old  clothes,  walk 
on  the  beach,  just  sort  of  loll  on  the 
sand,  then  climb  rocks  and  just  be 
alone.  That’s  peace,”  she  says.  Her 
hobbies  are  quilting,  embroidering, 
painting  and  most  recently,  clock 
making. 

“I  detest  writing  reports  but  1 
love  the  long  hours  of  investigative 
research  most  of  my  cases  require. 
It’s  like  putting  together  a jig-saw 
puzzle  and  it’s  exciting  to  find  the 


last  piece,”  she  says. 

Lieutenant  Barrett  occasionally 
flies  in  helicopters  as  part  of  her 
work  but  admits  she  was  “petrified” 
the  first  time. 

It’s  not  unusual  to  see  her  driv- 
ing her  unmarked  car  around  Fort 
Sill  at  2 in  the  morning  checking  on 
girls  found  in  the  Army  Training 
Center  or  investigating  an  alleged 
rape  or  dusting  a set  of  fingerprints 
from  a stolen  car.  With  rare  excep- 
tion, her  cases  involve  women  in 
trouble. 

She  lectures  regularly  to  Fort  Sill 
and  Lawton  students  about  drugs 
and  is  training  her  German  Shep- 
herd dog  to  sniff-out  caches  of  mari- 
juana. 

She  sips  from  a wine  glass  as 
daintily  as  she  handles  a fingerprint 
dusting  brush. 

But  then  there  was  the  first  time 
she  fired  an  Army  pistol:  “The  first 
round  missed  the  instructor  by  2 
feet.  Finally  I got  the  gun  up  in  the 
air — I have  weak  wrists — and  that 
time  I hit  what  was  holding  the  tar- 
get up,  not  the  target.  I turned  the 
gun  in  and  they  issued  me  a can  of 
non-lethal  Mace.” 

Would  she  turn  her  boyfriend  in 
for  illegal  parking?  “Well,  ...  it  all 
depends  . . .”  On  what?  “On  wheth- 
er he  was  planning  to  take  me  out 
again,”  she  jokes. 

There’s  a diabetic  in  the  Fort  Sill 
hospital  who  owes  her  life  to  Lieu- 
tenant Barrett,  a soldier  who  was 
exonerated  from  rape  charges  due 
to  her  efforts  and  countless  stu- 
dents who  aren’t  strung  out  on 
drugs  because  of  her  work. 

No,  she  doesn’t  carry  a gun, 
hasn’t  mastered  karate  (yet)  and 
doesn’t  write  tickets  but  Lieutenant 
Phyllis  A.  Barrett  is  very  much  a 
cop — and  very  much  a lady.  0 


The  Forgotten  Majority 


Perhaps  the  Army  has  marched  further  down  the 
road  to  racial  harmony  than  many  think. 

Two  Fort  Riley  soldiers,  one  black  and  the  other  ap- 
parently of  Italian  ancestry,  were  discussing  problems 
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of  discrimination  in  their  unit  when  a Caucasian  of  un- 
known ancestry  and  religion  chimed  in:  “1  sure  wish 
I had  a recognizable  ethnic  background  so  someone 
would  pay  attention  to  me.”  0 
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Among  the  least  understood  minority 
groups  in  the  Army  and  Nation, 
an  American  Indian  proudly  recalls 
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Story  and  color  photos  by  SFC  Carl  Martin 
Other  photos  by  SP5  Gene  White,  Fort  Devens,  MA. 
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I COULD  FEEL  the  hostility  in 
the  air.  His  handshake  was  not 
the  firm  clasp  that  I expected.  He 
sat  across  the  table  saying  nothing, 
his  arms  folded  across  his  chest,  his 
face  expressionless  as  he  stared  at 
me  with  dark,  probing  eyes.  Ser- 
geant Ernest  Kirk,  a full  blood  Na- 
vajo Indian  from  Arizona,  was 
making  me  nervous. 

Only  after  an  hour-and-a-half  of 
talking  with  this  young  man  did  I 
realize  that  I had  fallen  into  the 
same  trap  of  many  non-Indians — - 
that  of  not  understanding  one  of 
our  country’s  least  known  minori- 
ties. 

Kirk’s  silent  stare  was  not  hostil- 
ity. It  was  merely  an  evaluation  of 
a stranger.  What  I thought  was  an 
indifferent  handshake  is  the  usual 
Navajo  greeting.  They  do  not  be- 
lieve a handshake  to  be  a test  of 
strength. 

Kirk  was  one  of  several  Ameri- 
can Indians  interviewed  at  Fort 
Dcvens,  MA.  Only  one  of  those  in- 
terviewed felt  that  there  is  discrim- 
ination against  Indians  in  the  Army. 
The  others  disagreed  but  they  did 
shed  some  light  on  other  problems. 

PFC  Annie  Todecheenie,  also 
Navajo,  works  in  the  pediatrics 
ward  at  the  Fort  Devens  hospital. 
With  a slight  accent,  she  explains 
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SFC  Richard  Socabasin,  a 28-year  veteran,  says  he  has  never  found 
discrimination  against  Indians  in  the  Army.  “We  all  have  something 
in  common.  If  you’re  looking  for  something  in  common  you  don’t 
have  time  to  dwell  on  your  differences.” 


SP4  Norma  Boyd,  an  Apache,  says,  “The  girls  in  the  barracks  don't 
understand  my  point  of  view  and  show  no  respect  for  things  important  to 
me.  They  don’t  intentionally  offend — they  do  it  through  ignorance 

of  my  ways  and  customs.” 


PFC  Annie  Todecheenie,  a Navajo,  works  in  the  hospital  at  Fort  Devens. 
She  feels  that  promotions  come  more  slowly  to  Indians  than  to  others. 


Kirk 


that  promotions  seem  to  come  to  In- 
dians slower  than  others. 

“The  girls  in  the  barracks  make 
fun  of  Indians,”  she  says.  “I’ve 
learned  to  expect  that  and  I’ve 
learned  that  I can’t  trust  the  Army. 
The  recruiter  told  me  when  I en- 
listed that  my  girl  friend  and  I 
would  be  assigned  together.  Well, 
she  was  later  assigned  to  one  place 
and  I to  another.”  But  Todecheenie 
seems  to  have  adjusted  well  to  white 
society.  Her  early  years  were  spent 
both  on  and  off  the  reservation. 

SFC  Richard  Socabasin,  a Passa- 
maquoddy  of  the  Algonquin  tribe, 
says  that  he  has  never  experienced 
any  kind  of  prejudice  or  discrimina- 
tion in  his  28  years  as  a soldier. 

“The  area  around  the  reservation 
in  Maine  where  my  mother  lives  is 
fully  integrated  and  there  is  no  fric- 
tion between  whites  and  Indians. 
We  still  have  our  ceremonial  dances 
in  the  fall  and  observe  some  of  the 
old  traditions.  But  it  doesn’t  inter- 
fere with  our  association  with  other 
people. 

“We  all  have  something  in  com- 
mon and  all  you  have  to  do  is  find 
out  what  it  is.  If  you’re  looking  for 
something  in  common  you  don’t 
have  time  to  dwell  on  your  differ- 
ences.” 

SP4  Norma  Boyd,  an  Apache 
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who  works  as  an  X-ray  technician 
at  Devens  comments  that  too  many 
people  make  no  effort  to  understand 
Indian  ways.  Speaking  slowly  and 
in  carefully  chosen  words  she  says, 
“The  girls  in  the  barracks  do  not 
understand  my  point  of  view  and 
show  no  respect  for  things  impor- 
tant to  me. 

“They  come  into  my  room  and 
look  at  and  touch  some  of  my 
Apache  things  without  asking  my 
permission.  I was  taught  as  a child 
that  I should  not  touch  personal  be- 
longings of  my  mother  or  grand- 
mother and  I don’t  want  people  to 
touch  my  things.  They  don’t  inten- 
tionally offend — they  do  it  through 
ignorance  of  my  ways  and  customs. 

“But  before  I came  to  Fort  Dev- 
ens some  WAC  sergeants  intention- 
ally did  things  that  they  knew  would 
make  me  mad.  And  they  made  fun 
of  my  accent.  Before  I came  in  the 
Army  I only  spoke  Apache  and 
some  Spanish.  That  was  one  reason 
T joined.  I want  to  get  a better  edu- 
cation and  learn  more  English.” 

Boyd  is  studying  English  off-duty 
along  with  math  and  history.  She 
thinks  that  the  white  version  of  his- 
tory dealing  with  Indians  is  wrong 
but  she  tries  to  keep  an  open  mind 
and  does  not  share  her  parents’  re- 
sentment toward  whites.  “Differ- 


ences in  people’s  culture  and  heri- 
tage don’t  make  one  person  any 
better  or  worse  than  another,”  she 
says. 

While  I talked  with  the  others, 
Kirk  had  not  uttered  a word  nor 
had  he  even  shifted  his  weight  in 
the  chair. 

Now  he  spoke.  “There  is  no  dis- 
crimination in  my  unit,”  he  said, 
his  voice  low  and  controlled.  “I 
can’t  speak  for  other  people  but  in 
my  detachment  there  is  no  room  for 
such  things.  We  are  a team  and 
have  our  jobs  to  do.  It  makes  no 
difference  if  a man  is  black,  white, 
Indian  or  whatever  . . . we’re  sol- 
diers. I have  been  taught  since  a 
small  child  that  the  only  thing  im- 
portant to  a soldier  is  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  mission.  If  you  are 
completely  dedicated  to  this  goal 
you  won’t  have  time  for  trivialities.” 

A veteran  of  Vietnam,  Kirk  is 
communications  man  with  the  10th 
Special  Forces  Group  (Airborne). 
As  a first-born  son  he  inherited 
certain  responsibilities  to  the  family. 

“In  the  old  days  the  oldest  son 
became  the  defender  and  provider 
for  the  family.  I’m  a traditionalist, 
have  deep  convictions  about  my 
Navajo  religion  and  have  trained 
myself  all  my  life  to  be  a soldier. 
The  Army  taught  me  nothing  about 


being  a soldier.  I taught  myself  with 
the  help  and  advice  of  tribal  elders. 
When  I came  into  the  Army  I had 
to  learn  to  use  the  white  man’s  tools 
to  do  the  job.  A soldier  of  the  Na- 
vajo tribe  has  the  same  goal  as  a 
soldier  in  the  U.S.  Army.  The  only 
difference  is  that  we  accomplish 
these  goals  in  a different  manner.” 

Well  informed  on  the  old  ways 
of  the  Navajo,  he  comes  from  a 
U.S.  military-oriented  family.  His 
father  was  an  infantryman  in  Korea. 
An  uncle  was  killed  in  action  in  the 
South  Pacific  while  another  was  one 
of  the  famed  “code  talkers”  who 
baffled  Japanese  Intelligence  by 
communicating  in  Navajo. 

While  in  Vietnam  as  an  advisor 
to  a Civilian  Irregular  Defense 
Group  Ernie  studied  the  Vietnam- 
ese people  and  their  customs. 
“While  I was  there,  that  was  my 
village  and  those  were  my  people  to 
help  and  I didn’t  want  to  offend 
them,”  he  recalls.  He  wears  his  Sil- 
ver Star,  Bronze  Star  Medal  and 
Purple  Heart  proudly. 

Problems.  Although  he  denies 
there  is  discrimination  in  the  Army, 
he  admits  there  are  problem  areas 
for  a Navajo  in  association  with 
whites. 

“When  I started  school  in  Gana- 
do,  AZ,  the  teacher  made  me  cut 
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In  the  early  morning  New  England  mist,  Kirk,  right,  copies  a radio  message  while  on  an  exercise. 


my  hair  short.  My  religion  requires 
that  I not  cut  my  hair  unless  certain 
ceremonies  first  be  performed  by  a 
medicine  man.  The  teachers  knew 
of  this  custom  but  did  not  allow  me 
to  see  my  medicine  man.  As  a small 
child  I was  taught  not  to  look  a per- 
son in  the  eye  while  talking  if  I re- 
spected him.  They  made  me  change 
that  too.  They  were  forcing  white 
values  upon  me.  This  continued  into 
college.  It  was  a matter  of  what  I 
wanted  most — an  education  or  to 
follow  my  beliefs.  I finally  made  the 
decision  and  left  college.  I respect 
the  values  and  traditions  of  others 
and  only  ask  that  mine  be  respect- 
ed. When  I joined  the  Army  I knew 
I would  have  to  make  certain  sacri- 
fices because  of  my  religion  and  cus- 
toms but  it  was  my  decision  and  not 
one  forced  on  me.  I’ve  had  no  prob- 
lems or  regrets.  But  if  I return  to 


the  reservation  and  my  people  it  will 
be  a different  matter.  You  wouldn’t 
believe  life  on  the  reservation. 

“Don’t  misunderstand.  The  Na- 
vajo way  of  life  is  not  perfect.  The 
tribe  has  an  alcohol  problem.  Of 
course,  too,  unemployment  is  high 
and  the  pressures  of  providing  for  a 
family  are  great.  Life  on  the  reser- 
vation cannot  be  described  in  words 
. . . you  have  to  be  there  and  see  for 
yourself.” 

Now  he  really  had  my  attention. 
I pressed  on.  “Would  you  take  me 
to  visit  your  reservation?” 

“Sure,”  he  replied.  “I  have  leave 
time  and  have  some  personal  busi- 
ness I want  to  take  care  of.  I’ll  see 
my  CO  and  arrange  things  with 
him.” 

With  the  administrative  details 
out  of  the  way  we  were  off  for  the 
Navajo  reservation  in  Arizona,  the 


largest  reservation  and  Indian  tribe 
in  North  America. 

During  the  drive  west  from  Gal- 
lup, NM,  I began  to  feel  that  it  was 
time  for  some  refreshment.  Ernie 
said  that  alcohol  is  not  allowed  on 
the  reservation  but  is  sold  just  out- 
side the  boundary  to  anyone  with 
the  price.  We  pulled  off  the  highway 
into  a parking  area  littered  with 
gravel,  beer  cans  and  broken  glass. 
Some  50  Navajos,  mostly  men,  were 
standing,  sitting  or  sprawled  on  the 
bare  earth.  Two  teenage  girls  were 
fighting  on  the  ground.  Wondering 
if  this  was  a good  place  for  a pale- 
face I looked  to  Ernie  for  advice. 
Usually  expressionless,  Ernie’s  face 
now  mirrored  a mixture  of  anger, 
pity  and  shame.  These  were  his 
people. 

“This  is  what  the  tourists  first  see 
and  it’s  the  impression  they  get  of 
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all  Navajos.  I’d  like  to  blow  that 
damn  place  up.” 

I asked  about  people  there. 

“Some  work  and  come  here  for 
a weekend.  Others  are  here  all  the 
time.  Most  sleep  here  on  the  ground. 
Some  will  wander  down  the  road. 
When  a car  hits  one  of  these  people 
the  attitude  is  ‘What  the  hell  . . . 
just  another  drunk  Indian.’  When  it 
gets  cold  some  go  back  into  the  ra- 
vines. They  find  them  there  dead 
from  exposure.  Fortunately,  those 
empty  shells  of  human  beings  back 
there  represent  only  a small  percent- 
age of  my  people  but  it  hurts  to 
know  they  exist  at  all.” 

The  next  morning  I met  Kirk’s 
aging  grandmother  who  had  taught 
him  the  traditional  ways  of  the  Na- 
vajo— how  to  gather  and  prepare 
the  foods  that  would  keep  a warrior 
alive  for  days  while  on  the  plains 
or  in  the  rough  country,  how  to  use 
the  wild  medicinal  plants  and  also 
how  to  sing  the  songs  and  chants 
of  his  ancestors. 

Kirk’s  mention  of  the  Holy 
Mountain  near  his  home  caught  my 
fancy  and  I decided  to  accompany 
him  to  its  top.  It  appeared  to  be  per- 
haps a mile  or  so  to  the  base,  but 
really  was  quite  a bit  farther.  The 
red,  soft,  dry  soil  made  walking  dif- 
ficult and  at  about  6,000  feet  eleva- 
tion I was  wheezing  as  we  started 
the  steep  climb.  About  halfway  up 
I was  glad  to  stop  as  we  paused  to 
let  a herd  of  sheep  pass. 

Then  Ernie  began  to  climb  again 
and  I followed  half  crawling,  half 
walking.  At  the  top  I plopped  down 
on  a fallen  tree.  My  pulse  was 
pounding  and  I was  gasping  for 
breath.  Kirk  appeared  to  have  done 
little  more  than  walk  across  the 
street. 

After  I regained  a bit  of  my  com- 
posure we  walked  along  the  rim  of 
the  mesa  to  the  tip  of  the  mountain 
ridge  where  Ernie  paused  to  kick  at 
the  cold,  black  remains  of  a camp- 
er’s fire. 

“Why  do  they  do  this?”  he  asked 
of  no  one.  “Tourists  come  up  here 
and  build  fires  on  the  Navajo’s  sa- 
cred mountain.  We  don’t  go  into 


SFC  Ibara  checks  a map  to  locate  a prospective  enlistee  on  the 
huge  reservation. 


TROUBLE  recruiting  Navajos?  “We  don’t  really  have  a problem 
recruiting  young  men  and  women  from  the  reservation.  Our  big 
problem  is  finding  where  they  live,”  explains  SFC  Jose  Ibara  at  the 
Recruiting  Station  in  Gallup,  NM. 

It’s  not  that  the  Navajos  don’t  want  to  be  found.  It’s  just  that  the 
Navajo  Reservation  is  so  huge  and  a mailing  address  might  be  miles 
from  where  the  individual  actually  lives.  Often  the  address  is  only  the 
name  of  a trading  post  and  from  there  it  means  driving  seemingly  end- 
less miles  of  unmarked  dirt  roads  to  find  the  Navajo’s  hogan.  Ibara  logs 
about  2,000  miles  a month  in  his  Army  sedan. 

Ibara  has  been  recruiting  in  that  area  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
only  about  3 months  so  he  admits  that  his  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
country  makes  his  job  more  difficult.  “Once  I get  to  know  those  back- 
roads  and  the  landmarks  things  will  be  easier,”  he  says  optimistically. 

“We  get  no  walk-in  business  in  the  office,”  comments  Ibara.  “Litera- 
ture about  the  opportunities  in  the  Army  and  a printed  postcard  are 
placed  where  the  Navajos  congregate,  such  as  trading  posts,  schools, 
post  offices  and  chapter  houses.”  The  chapter  house  is  the  grass-roots 
level  of  the  Navajo  tribal  government  system. 

The  prospective  enlistee  fills  out  and  mails  the  postcard  which  indi- 
cates what  action  the  recruiter  should  take — a telephone  call,  mail  more 
information  or  make  a personal  visit. 

Once  a prospect  is  contacted,  the  recruiting  process  is  usually  rou- 
tine. That  is,  until  it’s  time  to  decide  on  the  type  of  advanced  training 
the  individual  desires.  “Nearly  all  the  young  women  from  the  reserva- 
tion want  to  work  in  the  medical  field,”  Ibara  explains.  “And  the  men 
all  want  to  go  into  the  combat  arms.  They  want  infantry,  then  airborne 
and  after  that  it's  Ranger  or  Special  Forces.  I have  a tough  time  get- 
ting the  men  to  acquire  a marketable  skill  in  case  they  don't  decide  to 
make  the  Army  their  career.” 

It’s  all  part  of  the  recruiter’s  job  and  Ibara  has  the  training  and  ex- 
perience to  handle  those  problems.  It’s  the  vast  expanse  of  the  reser- 
vation that  bugs  him.  But,  as  he  says,  “.  . . things  will  be  easier.” 
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Navajoland — the  largest  Indian  reservation  in  North  America.  On  the  eastern  bor- 
der is  Window  Rock,  seat  of  the  tribal  gp.vernqieqt.  The  community  draws  its  name 
from  a unique  rock  formation  nearby.  (See  photo  on  page  47.) 


Christian  churches  and  roast  hot- 
dogs  over  lighted  candles.” 

Later  I learned  that  Ernie’s  moth- 
er is  buried  on  that  high  mountain 
mesa. 

We  visited  Ernie’s  father’s  home 
but  he  was  away  so  Ernie  decided 
to  show  me  Canyon  de  Chelly  where 
he  had  played  as  a kid.  We’d  meet 
his  father  later. 

To  the  Rim.  Canyon  de  Chelly 
was  one  of  the  last  strongholds  of 
the  Navajos  in  the  early  1 860’s  when 
Colonel  Kit  Carson  and  his  soldiers 
finally  subdued  those  who  no  longer 
could  fight.  Carson  and  his  men 
slaughtered  the  Navajo  herds  and 
destroyed  their  crops  and  orchards. 
Tired  from  years  of  fighting  and 
with  thousands  near  starvation,  the 
Navajo  leaders  decided  it  would  be 
better  to  surrender  than  face  anni- 
hilation. Only  about  8,000  Navajos 
made  the  historic  “Long  Walk”  to 
eastern  New  Mexico  where  they 
were  held  in  captivity  for  the  next  4 
years,  years  of  heartbreak  with  crop 
failures,  raiding  Comanches  and 


other  marauding  tribes,  bad  water, 
a shortage  of  wood  for  heating  and 
cooking,  plus  sickness  and  disease. 
In  1868  they  were  given  a choice 
of  moving  to  a reservation  in  Okla- 
homa or  returning  to  a portion  of 
their  homeland.  They  overwhelm- 
ingly chose  the  old  home. 

From  the  rim  of  Canyon  de  Chel- 
ly a small  stream  winds  along  the 
canyon  floor.  Here  Kirk  had  played 
and  relived  the  stories  related  in 
Navajo  chants  and  songs  . . . stories 
of  bravery  in  battle  and  of  proud 
Navajo  warriors.  After  the  battles 
the  tribal  medicine  man  would  per- 
form religious  ceremonies  over  the 
graves  to  rid  them  physically  and 
mentally  of  the  evil  spirits.  A similar 
rite  was  performed  over  Ernie  on 
his  return  from  Vietnam. 

A friend  of  Kirk’s  (who  declined 
identification  because  of  his  job  with 
the  tribal  government)  talked  about 
the  ceremony  and  then  about  some 
of  his  own  experiences  in  the  mili- 
tary and  some  of  the  things  that 
most  Indians  found  annoying. 


“Just  once  I’d  like  to  see  the  In- 
dian in  a movie  portrayed  as  the 
good  guy  and  not  as  a wild-eyed, 
bloodthirsty  savage.  Dignity  and 
pride  are  important  to  the  Indian. 
Some  of  our  people  are  so  proud 
that  it  is  a fault.  I remember  a friend 
who  was  in  the  service  and  damaged 
a piece  of  machinery  by  accident. 
His  NCO  chewed  him  out  and  that 
blew  his  mind.  In  one  short  sentence 
that  NCO  had  attacked  him  individ- 
ually, Indians  in  general  and  his 
mother.  He  went  on  the  bottle  for 
days,  got  busted  and  thrown  into 
the  stockade.” 

Martin  Link,  Director  of  the  Na- 
vajo tribal  museum  at  Window 
Rock,  AZ.,  explains  that  individual 
achievement  and  acts  of  bravery  are 
important  to  Indians  of  the  warring 
tribes  of  the  Old  West.  “That’s  prob- 
ably why  Ernie  volunteered  for  the 
Green  Berets.  It  gives  him  a chance 
to  do  something  as  an  individual. 

“You  picked  the  wrong  man  to 
interview  as  a typical  Indian  when 
you  picked  Ernie,”  Link  went  on. 
“The  main  driving  force  in  his  life 
has  been  the  desire  to  become  a sol- 
dier, whether  it’s  as  a Navajo  or  in 
the  Army  makes  no  difference  to 
him.” 

It  must  be  a strong  driving  force 
indeed  that  would  make  a young 
man  leave  familiar  surroundings  to 
join  the  Army  in  a world  that  mis- 
understands him  and  makes  little 
effort  to  learn  his  values,  customs 
and  religious  beliefs. 

As  I was  leaving  the  reservation 
to  return  to  Washington,  Kirk  swung 
a pointed  finger  in  an  arc  toward  the 
distant  horizon.  “All  this  is  my 
home,”  he  said.  “Together  the  Sun 
and  Sky  is  the  Father,  and  the  Earth 
is  the  Mother  of  all  that  exists. 
When  you  can  understand  that 
you’ll  better  appreciate  what  you 
see.  If  you  ever  come  back  I’ll  teach 
you  more  of  our  ways  and  show  you 
the  entire  reservation.” 

That’s  an  invitation  I hope  to  ac- 
cept someday. 
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Return  of  the  Native — Kirk  visits  his  grandmother,  climbs  the  Holy  Mountain, 
watches  as  a brother  practices  with  bow  and  arrow  at  his  father’s  home. 
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On  the  path  to  the  top  of  the  Holy 
Mountain,  sheep  blocked  the  trail. 
Today  famed  Canyon  de  Chelly,  old 
Navajo  stronghold,  looks  like  this, 
right.  Kirk  looks  over  the  canyon, 
watches  as  a modern  aircraft  crosses 
the  ancient  land  and  surveys  the 
valley  from  a high  plateau. 

f 
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Airmail  zooms  today,  where 
frontiersmen  on 
dusty  ponies  bridged 
the  communication  gap 
before  the  coming  of 
the  telegraph. 
They  were  the 


Riders  of  the 
Pony  Express 


Philip  R.  Smith,  Jr. 


MARK  TWAIN  wrote  of  him:  “The  Pony  Express 
rider  was  usually  a little  bit  of  a man,  brimful 
of  spirit  and  endurance.  No  matter  what  time  of  the 
day  or  night  his  watch  came  on  and  no  matter  whether 
it  was  winter  or  summer,  raining,  snowing,  hailing  or 
sleeting,  or  whether  his  ‘beat’  was  a level  straight  road 
or  a crazy  trail  over  mountain  crags  and  precipices  . . . 
he  must  be  always  ready  to  leap  in  the  saddle  and  be 
off  like  the  wind!” 

Riders  of  the  Pony  Express  started  in  St.  Joseph, 
MO,  and  went  from  there  to  Seneca,  then  to  Marys- 
ville, up  the  Little  Blue  River  to  Fort  Kearny.  They 
pounded  along  the  famed  Oregon  Trail  through  the 
Platte  River  Valley  to  Lodge  Pole  Creek,  through  old 
Julesburg,  Chimney  Rock,  Fort  Laramie,  South  Pass, 
Fort  Bridger,  Salt  Lake  City  to  Camp  Floyd,  Deep 
Creek,  Ruby  Valley,  Fort  Churchill,  Carson  City,  Gen- 
oa, Placerville  and  on  to  Sacramento. 

Although  they  rode  like  the  wind  they  could  not  out- 
distance the  bullets  and  arrows  of  hostile  Indians  so 
the  Army  was  sometimes  called  upon  to  keep  the  Pony 
Express  in  operation. 

There  were  two  military  posts  in  Wyoming  along  the 
Pony  Express  route — Fort  Laramie  in  the  east  and 
Fort  Bridger  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  territory.  A 
few  soldiers  were  kept  at  Platte  Bridge,  later  renamed 
Fort  Casper.  The  riders  depended  mainly  on  Fort  Lara- 
mie for  military  protection.  Quite  often  detachments  of 
soldiers  were  sent  out  to  drive  off  Indians  threatening 
to  hold  up  the  mail. 

A newspaper  of  the  day  reported  a typical  incident 
during  an  uprising  of  the  Paiutes  in  Nevada  when  sev- 
eral Pony  Express  stations  were  attacked:  “They  found 
the  riders  and  station  keepers  scattered  and  about  thirty 
horses  gone,  supposed  to  have  been  driven  off  by  the 
Indians.  Two  of  the  station  keepers  were  killed,  but 

Small  men  with  large  guns  rode  the  swift  horses  of  the 
Pony  Express,  carrying  the  mail  in  four  saddlebags  that 
fitted  snugly  over  the  saddle. 


none  of  the  riders  . . . The  express  was  coming  under 
an  escort  of  U.S.  Troopers  at  Sand  Springs,  where  they 
met  it  . . .” 

There  were  many  connections  between  the  Pony  Ex- 
press and  the  Army  other  than  protection.  Camp  Floyd, 
Utah  headquarters  during  the  Mormon  conflict,  served 
as  a relay  point  for  the  Pony  Express.  W.  A.  Carter,  the 
Army  sutler  at  Fort  Bridger,  was  a Pony  Express  agent. 

Just  after  the  U.S.  took  over  California  the  Army 
formed  a Pony  Express  of  its  own.  Soldiers  were  dis- 
patched from  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego  once  a week 
with  mail  sacks  containing  Army  dispatches  as  well  as 
private  mail. 

The  Pony  Express  competed  with  the  Army  in  at- 
tracting young  men.  This  advertisement  appeared  in  the 
Sacramento  Union  for  March  19,  1860:  “men  wanted! 
The  undersigned  wishes  to  hire  ten  or  a dozen  men  fa- 
miliar with  the  management  of  horses  as  hostlers  or 
riders  on  the  Overland  Express  Route  via  Salt  Lake 
City.  Wages  $50  per  month  and  found  . . .” 

In  all,  about  80  young  men  signed  up  to  ride  the 
express.  As  a condition  of  their  employment,  they  took 
a pledge:  “I  do  hereby  swear  before  the  great  and  liv- 
ing God  that  during  my  engagement  I will  under  no 
circumstances  use  profane  language;  that  I will  drink 
no  intoxicating  liquors;  that  I will  not  quarrel  or  fight 
with  the  other  employees  of  the  firm;  and  that  in  every 
respect  I will  conduct  myself  honestly,  be  faithful  in 
my  duties  and  so  direct  all  my  acts  as  to  win  the  confi- 
dence of  my  employers,  so  help  me  God.”  After  taking 
the  oath  each  was  given  a Bible. 

Both  the  riders  and  horses  of  the  Pony  Express  were 
handpicked.  Horses  were  the  best  that  could  be  bought. 
The  riders  were  small  men,  close  to  jockeys  in  size,  few 
weighing  more  than  100  pounds.  They  had  to  be  tough. 
It  took  stamina  to  cover  routes  twice  a week  that  in- 
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quickly  transferred  to  a fresh  horse  which  would 
be  on  its  way  in  seconds. 


eluded  at  least  55  miles  of  mountainous  country  and 
120  miles  on  level  terrain. 

At  first  most  of  the  weight  saved  in  employing  small 
men  and  lightweight  saddlery  was  lost  in  the  weapons 
they  carried.  Young  riders,  mostly  18  to  20  years  old, 
carried  two  revolvers,  a bowie  knife  and  a rifle.  Later, 
when  the  Army  made  the  country  safer,  the  armament 
was  reduced  to  one  revolver. 

During  a period  of  Indian  troubles,  Pony  Express 
rider  Bob  Haslam  made  one  of  the  greatest  rides  in  the 
history  of  the  Old  West.  Haslam  covered  380  miles 
through  hostile  Indian  country  with  only  about  1 1 hours 
rest. 

In  all,  during  the  19  months  of  its  operations — from 
April  1860  to  November  1861 — more  than  150  round 
trips  were  made  between  the  Missouri  River  and  Sacra- 
mento; 650,000  miles  were  ridden  and  only  one  trip 
was  scrubbed.  Despite  Indian  attacks,  only  one  rider 
lost  his  life. 

The  arrival  of  the  first  Pony  Express  rider  in  Sacra- 
mento was  an  auspicious  occasion  for  Californians  who 


felt  this  represented  one  more  link  with  the  distant 
United  States.  The  rider,  Bill  Hamilton,  was  welcomed 
by  dozens  of  horsemen.  Young  and  old  escorted  the  ex- 
press rider  into  Sacramento  where  he  was  greeted  by 
volleys  of  gunfire  and  a band  on  the  levee.  Beautiful 
women  stood  on  the  galleries  of  the  houses  on  J Street 
and  threw  flowers  and  kisses.  Hamilton  then  boarded  a 
boat  for  San  Francisco  where  the  same  enthusiastic 
welcome  awaited  him.  A year  later  Abraham  Lincoln's 
inaugural  address  was  carried  to  California  via  Pony 
Express  in  7 days  and  17  hours. 

This  speed  was  possible  because  weight  could  be  kept 
to  a minimum.  The  saddlebag,  fitted  snugly  over  the 
saddle  horn,  had  four  cantinas  or  pockets.  Three  were 
locked  and  opened  only  at  military  posts  or  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  The  fourth  contained  mail  that  was  picked  up  en- 
route  as  well  as  a time  slip  which  recorded  the  arrivals 
and  departures  of  each  rider.  A key  for  this  cantina  was  j 
kept  at  each  way  station.  In  all,  the  load  was  limited  to 
20  pounds.  Letters  sent  by  Pony  Express  were  usually 
written  on  tissue  paper.  For  a time  Eastern  newspapers 
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printed  lightweight  limited  editions  that  were  carried  by 
the  express  riders. 

Relay  points,  where  the  horses  were  speedily  chang- 
ed, were  20  to  25  miles  apart  at  first;  later  they  were 
spaced  10  to  20  miles  apart.  First  built  of  logs,  these 
stations  were  replaced  by  stone  and  adobe  buildings 
after  the  Indians  destroyed  a number  of  them. 

The  Pony  Express  was  officially  discontinued  on  Oc- 
tober 26,  1861  but  the  operation  continued  until  No- 
vember 20  as  proponents  of  the  daring  venture  stalled 
for  time,  hoping  that  Congress  would  legislate  a daily 
or  tri-weekly  mail  run. 

But  neither  opponents  nor  proponents  could  foresee 
what  would  cause  the  demise  of  the  Pony  Express — the 
telegraph.  Developers  of  the  Pony  Express  lost  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  but  the  horse-and-man 
team  served  the  Nation  in  a number  of  ways.  It  kept 
California  on  the  Union  side  in  the  Civil  War  and  it 
wrote  a dramatic  chapter  in  the  development  of  the 
American  West — one  that  oncoming  generations  could 
never  forget.  ^ 


* ★ ★ ★ ★ ★ * 


Off  with  the  old,  on  with  the  new  will  be 
the  order  of  the  day  when  the  newly  estab- 
lished independent  Government  agency — 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service — takes  over  the 
job  of  handling  the  mail  from  the  181-year- 
old  U.S.  Post  Office  Department  in  July. 
Typifying  the  change  will  be  the  elimination 
of  the  old  seal  which  depicted  a horseback 
post  rider  and  adoption  of  the  new  which 
shows  an  eagle  poised  for  flight.  New  and 
speedier  services  are  planned  and  some 
already  are  being  operated  on  an  experi- 
mental basis.  Most  of  the  new  services  en- 
tail extra  fees  to  pay  for  the  speeded  up 
services.  Regular  first  class  postage  has 
been  raised  from  6 to  8 cents,  air  mail  from 
10  to  1 1 cents. 
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0-Four-Hundred  And  All  Is  Not  Well 


Some  hairbreadth  escapes 
in  the  dangerous  art  of 
rousing  Kaypees  at  4 a.m. 


Michael  Miller 


^JEING  Charge  of  Quarters  run- 
ner is  considered  by  most  en- 
listed men  to  be  one  of  the  Army’s 
less  onerous  details.  However  there 
comes  a time  in  every  CQ  runner’s 
nightly  vigil  that  fills  him  with 
doubt,  if  not  catatonic  terror.  It  oc- 
curs every  morning  about  4 o’clock 
when  it’s  time  to  rouse  soldiers  for 
kitchen  duty. 

A CQ  runner  also  pulls  KP  him- 
self so  he  feels  an  agonizing  affinity 
for  his  victims.  Since  no  one  looks 
forward  to  KP,  those  first  conscious 
moments  are  not  likely  to  be  very 
happy. 

After  months  of  careful  research, 
this  reporter  has  compiled  and  cata- 
logued six  major  categories  of  reac- 
tions that  may  be  expected  from 
awakening  KPs.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
research  will  see  CQ  runners  safely 
through  the  perils  of  their  early 
morning  details. 


MICHAEL  MILLER  is  on  the  staff  of  Public  Af- 
fairs  Office,  Headquarters,  VII  Corps  Support 
Command. 


The  Combat  Karate  Complex 

besets  a man  who  has  taken  to 
Army  training  and  is  instantly  pre- 
pared to  defend  himself  night  or 
day.  The  CQ  runner  is  advised  to 
approach  with  great  caution.  A 10- 
foot  pole  gives  an  edge  but  it  may 
also  be  turned  against  him.  It’s  dark 
at  4 o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
dodging  a determined  long-thrust 
butt-stroke  with  your  own  10-foot 
pole  is  hazardous.  Most  CQ  runners 
simply  approach  the  bunk  empty- 
handed  and  gently  jar  it  while  pre- 
paring to  rebound  quickly.  You 
have  some  advantage  if  the  KP  is 
under  the  covers  since  they  encum- 
ber him  somewhat.  Approach  the 
foot  of  the  bed  and  stay  out  of 
range  of  his  arms.  Once  the  man  is 
awake  and  his  initial  thrashing 
avoided,  you  usually  have  succeed- 
ed. Normally  this  man  will  not  go 
back  to  sleep.  Occasionally  how- 
ever, after  the  KP  has  rubbed  his 
eyes,  there  is  a secondary  outburst 
in  which  case  you  may  find  yourself 


being  pursued  through  the  corridors. 
So  consider  retreating  to  the  door- 
way to  give  yourself  a good  head 
start. 

Cacophonic  Cussing  Complex. 

This  specimen  is  not  nearly  so  haz- 
ardous as  the  Combat  Karate  Com- 
plex type.  His  bark  is  worse  than  his 
bite.  During  his  awakening,  the  CQ 
runner  is  likely  to  suffer  both  tra- 
ditional and  innovative  verbal 
abuse.  It  is  no  cause  for  alarm.  Of- 
ten in  his  drowsiness  the  KP  will 
identify  the  CQ  as  the  essence  of 
all  evil  in  the  world.  This  abuse  gets 
out  of  hand  only  if  the  CQ  runner 
takes  it  personally  and  counterat- 
tacks with  his  own  favorite  four-let- 


ter words.  Be  tolerant  in  these 
cases;  after  all,  the  poor  KP  will  get 
his  due  later  from  the  cooks. 

The  Booby-Trapper  is  perhaps 
the  most  dangerous  type.  Crafty  and 
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creative,  he  may  have  served  in 
Vietnam  where  he  learned  booby- 
trap  technique  the  hard  way. 

The  booby-trapper  is  always 
coming  up  with  new  ideas  so  don’t 
expect  re-runs.  With  malice  afore- 
thought he  pays  close  attention  to 
detail  and  he  has  plenty  of  time  to 
“dig-in”. 

CQ  runners  have  experienced 
everything  from  door  knobs  re- 
moved to  the  more  tradition- 
al bucket-of-water-over-the-doorway 
trick.  Sometimes  the  CQ  runner 
finds  the  door  barricaded  by  a wall 
locker.  In  one  case  the  boobytrap- 
per  had  taken  the  screws  out  of  an 
abandoned  wall  locker  and  fastened 
it  with  masking  tape.  When  the  CQ 
runner  tried  to  push  the  locker 
aside  it  crashed  to  the  floor  with 
such  a clatter  that  he  was  forced  to 
retreat  before  the  tirades  of  irate 
sleepers  awakened  by  the  noise.  In 
extremely  rare  cases  the  KP  has 
been  known  to  crouch  on  top  of  a 
wall  locker  waiting  to  pounce  on  the 
CQ  runner  as  he  passed  beneath. 
Occasionally  a KP  with  such  inten- 
tions may  be  found  curled  up  and 
contentedly  snoring  atop  a wall 
locker.  When  found  in  such  a state 
these  specimens  are  invariably  do- 
cile if  not  blushing.  One  cautionary 
note  as  you  make  your  rounds: 
Open  all  doors  slowly. 


The  Missing  Person.  Inevitably, 
on  every  KP  wake-up  list  there  is  at 
least  one  man  who  cannot  be  found. 
Usually  he  deliberately  sleeps  else- 
where either  to  avoid  KP  or  to  an- 


tagonize the  CQ  runner  or  both.  In 
the  darkness  before  the  dawn  the 
inexperienced  and  conscientious  CQ 
may  think  he  has  simply  missed  his 
man  and  so  wakes  a few  sleepers  to 
seek  information.  This  is  a mistake! 
Never  wake  up  anyone  other  than 
KPs;  nothing  is  more  dangerous 
than  blurry-eyed  righteous  indigna- 
tion. 


The  “Capitalist”  is  wily  in  the 
extreme.  You  may  find  him  readily 
only  to  discover  that  he  has  “sold” 
his  KP  to  someone  else.  He’ll  prob- 
ably ask  you  to  go  wake  his  replace- 
ment but  may  not  know  exactly 
where  he  sleeps.  It  is  optional  to  at- 
tempt to  look  for  this  man  but  a 
wise  CQ  doesn’t  bother  trying. 
Sometimes  the  man  who  “bought” 
KP  may  occasionally  be  found  with 
pencil  tucked  behind  his  ear,  sprawl- 
ed on  his  bunk  with  paper  and 
money  scattered  about.  He  will  be 
mumbling  to  himself  and  perhaps 
counting  on  his  fingers  and  holding 
a flashlight.  To  locate  him  keep 
an  eye  open  for  any  light  shining 
under  a door. 

The  “Slow  Starter  Syndrome” 

type  is  perhaps  the  most  common. 


He  is  in  no  way  dangerous  unless 
the  CQ  runner  gets  a hernia  while 
attempting  to  roll  the  recalcitrant 
KP  off  his  bunk — a tactic  which 
often  becomes  necessary.  It  takes  an 
experienced  and  energetic  CQ  to 
deal  successfully  with  this  problem. 
Even  when  the  subject  is  up  and 
talking  there  is  no  assurance  that  he 
is  really  awake.  More  than  one  CQ 
runner  has  had  to  defend  himself 
against  allegations  that  he  never 
woke  a particular  man.  To  compli- 
cate matters,  the  KP  who  drops  back 
to  sleep  usually  has  no  memory  of 
the  CQ's  visit. 

A rule  of  thumb  for  waking  this 
type  is  to  stay  with  the  man  until 
he  finishes  tying  his  boots  on  the 
premise  that  it  takes  enough  time  to 
tie  Army  boots  to  wake  up  most 
anyone.  In  addition,  of  course, 
there  are  the  traditional  methods 
like  throwing  cold  water  in  the  sub- 
ject’s face,  blowing  a bugle  in  his 
ear,  or  imitating  a drill  sergeant’s 
bellow.  However  those  methods 
may  result  in  involuntary  manifes- 
tations of  latent  Combat  Karate  or 
Cacophonic  Cussing  by  the  subject. 
It  is  best  to  take  a more  subtle  ap- 
proach like  talking  soothingly,  shak- 
ing the  bed  or  running  to  the  win- 
dow shouting,  “She’s  not  even  wear- 
ing a bra,”  accompanied  by  a 
strident  wolf  whistle. 

Keep  these  points  in  mind  as  you 
perform  your  CQ  runner  duties.  Re- 
member, “He  also  serves  who  only 
stands  and  wakes.” 
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| ET’S  face  it,  you  have  to  hand 
■“  it  to  Specialists  4 Eric  Kelly 
and  Jack  Canon  of  the  Fort  Carson 
Information  Office.  Within  hours 
after  the  Army  announced  its  plan 
to  become  a volunteer  force  (VO- 
LAR) and  to  start  an  all-out  sweep 
to  stop  “Mickey  Mouse”  require- 
ments, they  wound  up  their  17-jew- 
eled  imaginations  to  set  the  new 
policies  in  motion. 

Using  a magazine  photograph  of 
Mickey  and  a can  of  red  paint,  they 
turned  their  office  clock  into  a mov- 
ing VOLAR  advertisement. 

What  do  they  think  about  the 
Army’s  plan  to  reduce  reliance  on 
the  draft?  “It’s  about  time.”  £ 


ABBREVIATE 
YOUR  STATE 

YOU  CAN  HELP  your  newly  re- 
organized Postal  Service  speed  the 
mail  by  using  two-letter  state  abbre- 
viations along  with  the  Zip  Code 
number.  For  your  handy  reference, 
the  authorized  state  abbreviations 
follow.  As  a further  aid,  soldiers 
is  using  the  approved  state  abbrevia- 
tions throughout  all  future  issues. 


Alaska 

AK 

Alabama 

AL 

Arizona 

AZ 

Arkansas 

AR 

California 

CA 

Canal  Zone 

CZ 

Colorado 

CO 

Connecticut 

CT 

Delaware 

DE 

District  of  Columbia 

DC 

Florida 

FL 

Georgia 

GA 

Guam 

GU 

Hawaii 

HI 

Idaho 

ID 

Illinois 

IL 

Indiana 

IN 

Iowa 

IA 

Kansas 

KS 

Kentucky 

KY 

Louisiana 

LA 

Maine 

ME 

Maryland 

MD 

Massachusetts 

MA 

Michigan 

Ml 

Minnesota 

MN 

Mississippi 

MS 

Missouri 

MO 

Montana 

MT 

Nebraska 

NB 

Nevada 

NV 

New  Hampshire 

NH 

New  Jersey 

NJ 

New  Mexico 

NM 

New  York 

NY 

North  Carolina 

NC 

North  Dakota 

ND 

Ohio 

OH 

Oklahoma 

OK 

Oregon 

OR 

Pennsylvania 

PA 

Puerto  Rico 

PR 

Rhode  Island 

Rl 

South  Carolina 

SC 

South  Dakota 

SD 

Tennessee 

TN 

Texas 

TX 

Utah 

UT 

Vermont 

VT 

Virginia 

VA 

Virgin  Islands 

VI 

Washington 

WA 

West  Virginia 

W V 

Wisconsin 

Wl 

Wyoming 

WY 
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HE  ARMY’S  had  a hard  time  convincing  campus 


Army  ROTC 


Alive 


educators  and  students  that  ROTC  plays  an  im- 
portant role  in  educating  student-cadets. 

An  unpopular  war,  Kent  State,  shows  of  force  by 
police  or  troops  at  demonstrations  have  indirectly  gen- 
erated sentiments  against  uniforms  of  any  kind.  How- 
ever, administrators  of  ROTC  units  are  proving  they 
are  not  teaching  students  merely  how  to  kill,  as  some 
radicals  claim.  The  Army  is  saying  that  ROTC  can  help 
students  understand  the  social  issues,  economics  and 
politics  of  war. 

To  some  extent  efforts  to  make  ROTC  more  palat- 
able to  the  academic  communities  have  been  success- 
ful. Since  1969  professors  of  military  science  have  been 
tailoring  their  ROTC  programs  to  meet  local  campus 
needs.  In  many  cases  this  has  brought  a closer  work- 
ing relationship  between  ROTC  and  other  academic  de- 
partments. 

At  LaSalle  College  in  Philadelphia,  PA,  for  example, 
cadets  learn  about  the  elements  of  national  security 
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LT  Harry  Kingdom 


Many  ROTC  seminars  conducted 
by  military  instructors 
are  open  to  all  students. 


“We  teach  potential  officers  they  must  expand  their  knowledge  beyond  basic  military  arts” — in  a typical 
classroom  scene  students  discuss  world  affairs. 


from  a military  instructor  and  a political  science  teach- 
er. They  also  learn  about  the  defense  structure,  in  par- 
ticular the  budget,  from  an  economics  professor  and  an 
Army  instructor.  This  is  the  inter-disciplinary  approach 
or  team-teaching  method  used  by  many  schools  when  a 
military  subject  overlaps  with  one  in  another  depart- 
ment. 

“We’re  trying  to  make  military  science  courses  more 
academically  challenging,”  explained  Colonel  Clarence 
Cyr,  professor  of  military  science.  “We  teach  potential 
officers  that  they  must  expand  their  knowledge  beyond 
basic  military  arts.” 

Transition  Time.  LaSalle,  like  most  other  colleges 
with  ROTC  units,  has  gone  through  a period  of  stu- 
dent opposition  to  ROTC.  The  latest  development  was 
in  1968  when  students  voted  2-1  to  make  ROTC  vol- 
untary rather  than  mandatory.  This  climaxed  many 
non-violent  demonstrations  by  a few  students  on  that 
campus  of  about  3,500.  For  the  most  part  LaSalle  stu- 
dents and  faculty  are  receptive  to  the  military.  Recruit- 
ers can  come  to  the  student  union,  set  up  their  displays, 
talk  to  students  and  not  be  intimidated  by  the  peace 
groups  that  often  set  up  tables  nearby. 

There’s  even  a counseling  service  for  students  to  ad- 
vise them  of  their  draft  options. 

ROTC  as  an  issue  among  students  at  LaSalle  has 


lately  taken  a back  seat  to  other  campus  problems. 
“Students  don't  really  care  whether  ROTC  is  taught  on 
campus,”  said  James  Thomas,  a freshman.  “If  a man 
wants  to  enroll  in  ROTC  he  can  do  so  without  being 
harassed  while  in  uniform.” 

“Even  teachers  who  are  against  the  war  don’t  seem 
to  hold  a grudge  against  you  if  you  are  in  ROTC,”  add- 
ed Cadet  John  Foltz,  a senior. 

To  keep  the  curriculum  as  current  as  possible  and  at 
the  same  time  meet  the  needs  of  students,  a cadet  com- 
mittee of  four  (one  from  each  class  year)  reviews  the 
academic  program  and  suggests  changes  that  might  im- 
prove the  courses.  The  cadet  chairman  of  this  group 
also  serves  on  the  college’s  academic  affairs  committee. 
Credit  for  ROTC  courses  may  be  accumulated  toward 
graduation. 

What  about  the  future  of  ROTC  there? 

“It  might  not  be  here  in  5 years,”  said  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Robert  T.  Fallon,  former  PMS  and  now  an  as- 
sistant to  the  college  president. 

Enrollment  in  ROTC  has  declined  steadily  since  the 
program  was  made  voluntary.  About  237  students  now 
participate. 

“There  is  less  pressure  from  the  draft.  It  seems  to  be 
open  season  on  attacking  the  military  and  with  women 
admitted  for  the  first  time  in  September  1970,  there 
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Today’s  ROTC  students  also  learn  basic  military  skills  such 
as  map  reading. 


will  be  fewer  men  to  choose  from  if  our  enrollment  re- 
mains the  same,”  he  said. 

University  Status.  Although  ROTC  accreditation 
adds  some  importance  to  ROTC  as  a course  of  study  at 
LaSalle,  many  institutions  refuse  to  give  credit.  At  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  for  example,  the  under- 
graduate schools  at  this  university  of  15,000  students 
can  determine  individually  whether  to  give  credit  for 
ROTC.  Two  of  the  schools  have  discontinued  granting 
credit  for  ROTC  while  the  Engineer  colleges  continue 
to  give  credit  for  certain  ROTC  courses. 

“Eliminating  credit  isn’t  fair  to  the  student,”  claimed 
Colonel  George  Sawyer,  professor  of  military  science. 
“Students  can  sometimes  overcommit  themselves  by 
taking  courses  offering  no  credit  toward  graduation.  But 
when  exam  time  rolls  around  they  study  only  those 
courses  that  will  help  in  getting  a degree.” 

The  policy-making  organization  for  the  school  is  the 
University  Council,  a group  of  administrators,  faculty 
members  and  students  elected  from  each  college.  Al- 
though it  is  only  an  advisory  board  to  the  university 
president  its  recommendations  are  seldom  ignored.  In 
addition  to  solving  the  accreditation  issue  by  giving  in- 
dividual colleges  the  option  to  credit  ROTC,  the  council 
also  recommended  that  the  ROTC  curriculum  be  re- 
viewed annually  beginning  in  1969. 


ROTC  Summer  Training  Underway 

Since  early  June,  more  than  13,000  ROTC  cadets  have 
been  in  the  field  for  6 weeks  of  summer  camp  training. 

Four  installations  are  hosting  advanced  camps:  Indian- 
town  Gap  Military  Reservation  (IGMR),  PA;  Fort  Riley,  KS; 
Fort  Bragg,  NC;  and  Fort  Lewis,  WA.  Fort  Knox,  KY,  is  host- 
ing the  basic  summer  camp.  IGMR  is  the  largest  with  3,600 
cadets.  Each  camp  is  commanded  by  a brigadier  general. 

Two  hundred  forty  cadets  are  participating  in  the  9-week 
Ranger  course  at  Fort  Benning,  GA,  that  will  end  Aug.  13. 
With  award  of  the  Ranger  tab  to  successful  graduates,  these 
cadets  may  substitute  the  9-week  Ranger  School  for  their 
summer  camp  obligation.  They  must  have  volunteered  for 
the  training  and  been  recommended  by  their  professors  of 
military  science. 


The  1970  fall  term  therefore  brought  many  changes. 
For  example,  those  subjects  that  were  strictly  military 
(weaponry,  tactics  and  the  like)  were  to  be  taught  only 
to  juniors  and  seniors  after  they  had  signed  a contract 
with  the  Army  committing  themselves  to  an  active  duty 
obligation,  barring  any  physical  or  academic  problems. 
Freshmen  and  sophomores  now  find  themselves  in  sem- 
inar-type classes. 

National  security,  the  evolution  of  international  anx- 
ieties and  the  dangers  that  face  developing  nations  are 
now  class  subjects. 

Freshmen  and  seniors  alike  are  now  studying  recent 
American  history,  Indo-Chinese  politics  and  the  Arab- 
Israel  war.  Seniors  must  also  write  a research  paper  on 
a subject  of  current  interest. 

“During  the  freshman  year  ROTC  was  pretty  sim- 
ple,” explained  Cadet  Robert  Rosenberg,  a senior.  “It 
was  the  only  course  that  reminded  me  of  high  school. 
Putting  an  ‘x’  in  the  right  place  or  circling  the  right  let- 
ter was  all  there  was  to  ROTC.” 

Cadet  senior  George  Entenmann  added  that  when 
the  Army  gave  instructors  leeway  to  make  courses  more 
interesting  ROTC  became  a legitimate  academic  con- 
cern. 

Anti-military  sentiment  is  so  strong  in  Philadelphia 
that  many  instructors  wear  civilian  clothes  to  work  and 
change  into  uniforms  upon  reaching  their  offices. 

“This  is  only  a preventive  measure  to  avoid  the  un- 
necessary harassment  that  has  plagued  other  institu- 
tions,” said  SGM  Kenneth  Rehrig,  chief  instructor. 

The  U of  P has  had  its  share  of  demonstrations  and 
sit-ins  during  the  past  2 years.  But  like  at  LaSalle,  the 
ROTC  issue  seems  to  be  taking  second  or  third  place 
to  other  student  interests.  The  hottest  issue  in  Decem- 
ber 1970  was  whether  the  university  would  build  a 
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women’s  entrance  to  the  sauna  bath  in  the  men's  gym. 

“The  only  people  who  really  get  upset  about  ROTC 
here  are  those  few  who  oppose  the  war  and  the  military 
in  general,”  said  David  Corbett,  an  economics  senior 
who  is  not  enrolled  in  ROTC. 

“I’m  not  taking  ROTC  but  it’s  okay  for  those  who 
want  to,”  added  Vincent  Waite,  a sophomore. 

Drexel  Scene.  The  same  holds  true  for  Drexel  In- 
stitute, an  engineering  school  of  about  5,500  students 
on  the  fringe  of  the  U of  P campus. 

“Most  Drexel  students  are  here  for  an  education,” 
said  Colonel  James  Miles,  who  until  recently  was  pro- 
fessor of  military  science  there.  “Many  are  first-genera- 
tion college  students.  Their  parents  never  went  to  col- 
lege but  wanted  their  kids  to  have  that  chance.” 

In  1969  Drexel  students  and  faculty  representatives 
voted  to  make  ROTC  voluntary  and  have  the  ROTC 
curriculum  reviewed  each  year.  The  team-teaching 
method  is  used  and  lecturers  are  brought  in  from  off 
campus  to  lead  discussions.  The  academics  of  all  4 
years  have  been  revised  to  include  student  seminars  on 
current  affairs  and  world  politics.  Emphasis  is  on  the 
evolution  of  international  problems  that  bring  about 
conflict  between  nations.  ROTC  has  not  lost  accredi- 
tation toward  graduation  at  Drexel. 

In  a survey  of  ROTC  students  there  many  said  that 
parental  influence  and  a respect  for  the  military  along 
with  student  interest  in  extracurricular  activities  were 
some  of  the  reasons  for  joining  the  corps. 

For  example,  Drexel  has  a large  freshman  participa- 
tion in  the  Ranger  Platoon.  About  one  third  of  the  1 15 
freshmen  have  joined  that  platoon,  a unit  that  often 
goes  on  maneuvers  to  sharpen  military  skills. 

Cadet  freshman  George  Nardella  said  he  didn’t  have 
much  responsibility  before  he  came  to  college  but  that 
he  “likes  the  discipline  ROTC  has  to  offer.” 

Cadet  SSG  Michael  Goodwin,  a junior,  explained, 
“There’s  more  esprit  de  corps  now  that  ROTC  is  vol- 


untary. I still  haven’t  made  up  my  mind  about  an 
Army  career.  There  are  other  things  in  life  and  I’ll  have 
to  see  what  everything  is  like  in  3 years.” 

Speaking  of  the  Drexel  students  enrolled  in  ROTC, 
Major  James  Maharry,  instructor,  said,  “A  lot  are  here 
to  see  what  ROTC  is  all  about.  The  fact  that  ROTC  is 
voluntary  automatically  weeds  out  the  ones  who  don’t 
want  to  be  here.” 

Current  Trends.  Since  ROTC  was  declared  volun- 
tary at  these  schools,  enrollment  in  the  program  has 
steadily  declined.  At  the  U of  P total  enrollment  is 
down  from  190  to  about  134  since  1969.  Drexel  has 
lost  about  700  and  enrollment  is  now  about  350. 

Although  ROTC  enrollment  across  the  Nation  is  at 
an  all-time  low,  the  number  of  cadets  in  units  at  these 
schools  seems  to  have  stabilized.  These  ROTC  units 
have  become  elite  organizations  because  there  now  is 
a genuine  interest  in  ROTC  by  all  participants. 

“Students  are  more  eager  to  participate  in  a volun- 
tary program  than  in  a forced  one,”  explained  Cadet 
David  Beavers,  a junior  at  Drexel. 

Demonstrators  and  their  sit-ins  have  impelled  pro- 
fessors of  military  science  to  look  at  ROTC  curricu- 
lum and  possibly  adapt  the  instruction  to  deemphasize 
purely  military  aspects  of  ROTC.  Team-teaching  in- 
struction and  voluntary  participation  have  been  two 
major  valves  that  have  taken  some  of  the  steam  off 
ROTC. 

Although  ROTC  units  have  been  ousted  from  some 
academic  communities,  they  have  been  replaced  by  1 1 
new  units  since  January.  Currently,  279  institutions 
host  Army  ROTC  units.  By  September,  that  number  is 
expected  to  be  285,  an  all-time  high. 

The  changes  that  have  taken  place  are  working  well. 
Cadets  are  more  enthusiastic  about  ROTC  and  the 
classroom  program  is  proving  it  can  be  as  valuable  as 
other  academic  departments  in  educating  men.  £ 


On  Top  Of  The  News 


As  a member  of  my  unit’s  enlisted  promotion 
board,  it  was  my  task  to  test  each  candidate’s 
knowledge  of  current  events.  An  item  in  the  local 
newspaper  about  a Denver  priest  being  shot  and 
killed  as  he  celebrated  mass  at  the  altar  of  his 
church  had  caught  my  attention.  Such  a tragic  in- 
cident, I thought,  would  be  a good  topic  to  de- 
termine if  men  who  appeared  before  the  board 
read  newspapers  and  were  keeping  abreast  of 
newsworthy  events. 

To  my  surprise,  not  a single  man  had  the  slight- 
est knowledge  of  the  incident.  My  question, 
“What  tragic  event  happened  yesterday  in  a Den- 


ver church?”  met  with  blank  stares. 

When  the  promotion  board  ended,  several 
members  cornered  me  to  ask  about  the  church 
tragedy  and  I,  rather  proud  of  my  knowledge, 
told  them  every  detail. 

Later  in  the  day,  the  board  president  called  me 
to  his  office.  “No  wonder  no  one  ever  heard  of 
your  tragedy,”  he  said,  waving  a newspaper  be- 
fore me.  “You  read  about  it  in  the  historical  col- 
umn and  it  happened  in  1908.” 

The  only  tragedy:  I was  63  years  late. 

Major  Bruce  Hylan,  U.S.  Army, 
Em  Air  Force  Base,  Colorado  Springs,  Co. 
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To 

Catch 

A 

Wave 


SP5  Tom  Bailey 


TEAM  SPORTS  have  always 
been  favorites  among  com- 
manders as  morale  and  muscle 
building  tools  and  among  GIs  as 
welcome  breaks  during  hard  weeks 
of  duty  or  training. 

But  sometimes  a man  likes  to  get 
away  from  it  all,  gather  his  thoughts 
and  follow  a pastime  of  individual 
accomplishment  and  satisfaction. 

Surfing  is  Such  a sport.  And  with 
no  fewer  than  20  major  Army  posts 
within  a half  day’s  drive  to  surfing 
water,  soldiers  talked  to  surfer 
SP5  John  H.  McCreary  of  Fort 
MacArthur,  CA,  about  the  sport 
and  the  relative  ease  with  which 
any  soldier  can  enjoy  it. 

McCreary  is  an  amateur  but  only 
because  he  wants  to  be.  With  13 
years’  experience  he  claims  he  can 
hold  his  own  in  most  anyone’s 
league  except  those  who  do  it  for  a 
living. 

“Surfing  is  a sport  in  which 
you’re  competing  only  with  nature,’’ 
he  explained.  “It’s  like  you’re  trying 
to  overcome  what  nature  has  set 
out  to  beat  you  at.” 

McCreary  has  several  hundred 
dollars  tied  up  in  surf  boards  and 
other  special  equipment  but  it  costs 
considerably  less  for  a person  to  get 
into  the  sport,  he  explained.  Essen- 
tials consist  of  only  a board  which 
can  be  purchased  second  hand  for 
about  $35,  a swim  suit  and  surf. 

Boards  vary  in  length,  width, 
thickness  and  weight  depending  on 
the  type  of  surf  and  the  surfer’s  skill. 


his  weight  and  personal  preference. 

Any  capable  swimmer  in  good 
physical  condition  with  the  least 
amount  of  coordination  can  teach 
himself  to  surf,  says  McCreary,  with 
only  common  safety  sense  as  a 
guide. 

“You  can  go  to  classes  to  learn 
surfing,”  he  explained,  “but  they’re 
expensive  and,  in  my  opinion,  a 
waste  of  time  because  you  eventual- 
ly have  to  go  out  there  and  do  it  on 
your  own  anyway. 

“And  you’ve  got  to  improve,”  he 
added.  “You  can't  get  any  worse 
than  you  are.” 

A smooth  sandy  beach  free  of 
rocks  and  people  is  the  best  place  to 
learn.  “First,  just  get  in  the  water 
and  float  on  the  board  to  get  the 
feel  of  it,”  said  McCreary.  “It’s  best 
to  start  in  a calm  area  where  you 


can  learn  to  kneel  on  the  board  and 
paddle. 

“Once  you  feel  confident  on  the 
board  you  should  go  out  and  ride 
the  soup  (foam  from  a wave)  in  to 
get  the  feel  of  how  your  board  is  go- 
ing to  maneuver,”  he  continued. 
“After  you  feel  confident  you  should 
go  out  on  a day  when  the  waves  are 
small  and  start  trying  to  catch 
them.” 

Good  surfing  requires  a gently 
sloping  ocean  bottom  so  that  the 
water  where  the  surf  ride  begins  is 
not  more  than  10  feet  deep.  This 
ranges  between  100  to  1,000  yards 
from  shore. 

To  catch  a wave  the  rider  swims 
out  to  a point  where  the  ocean 
swells  begin  to  peak  before  the 
waves  break.  As  the  wave  approach- 
es the  surfer  paddles  his  board  to- 
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ward  shore  to  get  up  enough  speed 
to  begin  coasting  down  the  wave’s 
face. 

“When  a guy  catches  a wave  he 
puts  his  hand  on  the  sides  of  the 
board  and  lifts  himself  to  a crouch- 
ing or  full  standing  position,”  Mc- 
Creary explained.  “And  from  there 
he  gets  into  the  middle  of  the  board 
about  three-quarters  from  the  rear.” 

Standing  nearer  the  front  keeps 
the  board  lateral  to  the  water  and 
maintains  speed.  However,  if  a 
surfer  stands  too  far  forward  the 
board  will  nose  under  and  spill  him. 
It’s  like  balancing  a pencil  on  your 
finger  with  only  practice  dictating 
where  the  point  of  balance  will  be 
for  each  person. 

To  get  a fast  ride  a surfer  stays 
near  the  crest  of  the  wave  where  it’s 
steepest.  “But  if  you’re  going  to 
maneuver  on  the  board,  use  the 
whole  wave  continuously,  going  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom,  bouncing  off 


the  breaking  part  of  the  wave  and 
then  going  back  onto  the  smooth 
part.” 

Most  persons  usually  pull  out  of 
a wave  rather  than  ride  the  soup  in 
“because  you  have  to  go  back 
through  all  that  stuff  to  catch  an- 
other wave.” 

Many  times  a surfer  doesn’t  have 
to  worry  about  riding  the  soup  in. 
“That’s  what  they  call  pearling,” 
said  McCreary.  “It  happens  a lot, 
even  to  professionals. 

“Usually  a beginner  gets  a little 
scared  when  he  pearls  and  he  comes 
right  back  up  but  he  shouldn’t  do 
that,”  said  McCreary.  “He  should 
stay  down  for  a few  seconds  and 
when  he  does  come  up  he  should 
have  one  hand  over  his  head.  A lot 
of  times  the  board  will  go  straight 
up  and  come  straight  back  down 
and  I’ve  seen  guys  get  their  heads 
bashed  open  by  coming  up  too 
soon.” 


Safety  points  include  not  ventur- 
ing so  far  away  that  companions 
cannot  hear  or  see  you;  not  using 
excessive  suntan  oil  which  will 
come  off  on  the  board  and  make  it 
slippery;  not  wearing  shiny  jewelry 
which  might  attract  sharks;  and 
paying  particular  attention  to  the  lo- 
cation of  other  surfers,  swimmers, 
rocks,  jetties  and  piers. 

Rip  tides  and  undertows,  while 
hazards  to  swimmers,  are  beneficial 
to  the  surfer,  said  McCreary.  They 
hold  the  waves  up,  giving  the  surfer 
a better  ride,  and  save  him  energy 
in  paddling  back  to  catch  another 
wave. 

“Every  time  you  catch  a wave 
your  confidence  grows,”  says  Mc- 
Creary. “And  with  experience  there 
are  hundreds  of  different  maneuvers 
you  can  do.  You  catch  a wave  and 
ride  it  in  and  you’re  in  glory,  you’re 
triumphant  and  you’ve  beaten  na- 
ture at  her  own  game.”  -A 


rug  users  who  give  a DAMN  can  CASH  in  on 
CODE  to  get  INFO  and  HELP. 

Knowing  those  few  acronyms,  any  soldier  at  Fort 
Carson,  CO,  can  be  well  on  the  way  to  solving  almost 
any  problem  which  stumps  him.  From  drug  hang-ups 
to  marital  problems  and  pay  complaints  to  just  know- 
ing that  someone  cares,  help  is  as  near  as  the  telephone. 

A trooper  dials  D-A-M-N  and  he’ll  hear  a friendly 
voice  answer:  “2d  Brigade,  4th  Division,  VOLAR  Offi- 
cer, We  give  a damn.  Captain speaking.” 

If  he's  losing  the  battle  with  drugs,  a soldier  dials 
C-O-D-E  (for  Committee  on  Drug  Education)  and  an 
understanding  voice  will  steer  him  toward  rehabilitation. 

When  a Carson  soldier  wants  to  submit  a suggestion 
to  the  Incentive  Awards  Committee  he  calls  C-A-S-H. 
The  idea  is  transcribed  and  submitted  in  the  suggestor's 
name  to  overcome  the  paperwork  barrier  that  often 
blocks  the  free  flow  of  bright  ideas. 
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To  find  out  what  movies  are  showing  locally  he  dials 
I-N-F-O.  He’ll  hear  a 3-minute  recording  which  is  up- 
dated daily.  It  highlights  news  about  service  club  events, 
sports  and  a variety  of  social  activities  on  and  off  post. 

And  he  can  dial  H-E-L-P  to  talk  with  an  Army  Com- 
munity Service  worker  or  representative  of  the  In- 
spector General’s  office. 

When  a medical  emergency  requiring  evacuation  by 
helicopter  arises,  anyone  at  Fort  Carson  can  dial 
E-V-A-C  and  request  such  assistance. 

Several  troopers  have  suggested  that  W-A-C-S  be 
added  to  the  list  of  telephone  acronyms,  but  it’s  doubt- 
ful the  proposal  will  be  adopted. 

The  dial-a-problem  program  is  only  one  of  many 
steps  being  taken  at  Fort  Carson  and  other  Army  posts 
to  help  solve  personal  hang-ups  and  prove  that  com- 
municating is  the  beginning  of  understanding.  -A 

SOWERS 


^RECALL 


Only  woman  to  receive  the  Medal  of  Honor 


Dr.  Mary  Walker  Took  It  With  Her 

Philip  R.  Smith,  Jr. 


DR.  MARY  WALKER  was  the  only  woman  to 
receive  our  Nation’s  highest  award  for  valor, 
the  Medal  of  Honor — and  it  was  taken  away  from  her. 

For  almost  a half-century  after  it  was  awarded  to  her 
by  President  Andrew  Johnson  on  November  1 1,  1865, 
Dr.  Walker  wore  the  medal  proudly.  The  citation  said 
in  part  that  she  “has  devoted  herself  with  much  pa- 
triotic zeal  to  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  in  the 
field  and  hospitals,  to  the  detriment  of  her  own  health 
and  also  endured  hardships  as  a prisoner  of  war  four 
months  in  a southern  prison  while  acting  as  a contract 
surgeon.’’ 

Dr.  Walker  offered  her  services  to  the  Union  Army 
not  long  after  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter.  The  Army 
Medical  Department  was  setting  up  a new  category  to 
cover  doctors  entering  from  civilian  life  and  Dr.  Walker 
was  appointed  to  this  new  group  of  Acting  Assisting 
Surgeons. 

She  went  to  war  wearing  the  outfit  she  had  worn  as 
a physician — pants,  vest  and  long  flapping  coat.  The 
story  is  told  that  she  once  confronted  Major  General 
William  T.  Sherman  to  complain  about  the  troops’  re- 
marks concerning  her  apparel. 

“Well,”  Sherman  is  quoted  as  saying,  “if  you  want 
them  to  stop,  why  don’t  you  take  off  those  clothes?” 
“What’s  the  matter  with  these  clothes?  Aren’t  they 
strictly  physiological?”  she  retorted. 

Sherman  is  said  to  have  replied:  “Yes,  but  damned 
unfeminine.” 

General  Sherman’s  views  about  Dr.  Walker’s  clothes 


did  not  prejudice  him  against  her  work.  He  and  Major 
General  George  H.  Thomas  later  recommended  her  for 
the  Medal  of  Honor. 

The  pantalooned  doctor  was  captured  on  a battle- 
field and  sent  to  the  Confederate  Libby  Prison.  Ex- 
changed a few  months  later,  she  continued  to  serve  on 
the  battlefield  until  the  war  was  over. 

Although  peace  had  been  declared  between  the 
North  and  South,  the  woman  doctor’s  fight  was  not 
over.  Long  interested  in  the  Women’s  Rights  move- 
ment, Dr.  Walker  became  a militant  advocate  for  dress 
reform.  Her  costume  of  striped  trousers,  frock  coat  and 
silk  hat  was  even  more  controversial  than  the  one  she 
had  worn  before  and  during  the  war. 

She  also  fought  to  abolish  use  of  tobacco — often  by 
knocking  pipe  or  cigar  from  the  mouth  of  an  offending 
male  with  a tightly  rolled  umbrella  she  carried  for  the 
purpose. 

After  her  retirement  from  the  Army,  Dr.  Walker 
worked  for  a time  on  a New  York  newspaper  and  then 
went  to  Washington,  DC,  to  practice  medicine. 

Her  name  was  among  9 1 1 removed  from  the  Medal 
of  Honor  rolls  in  1917  by  a special  board  appointed 
by  Secretary  of  War  Newton  D.  Baker.  However,  the 
Army  never  got  its  Medal  of  Honor  back.  Dr  .Walker’s 
reply  to  the  request  was  “Over  my  dead  body.” 

Two  years  later  on  February  21,  1919,  worn  out  from 
her  war  and  peacetime  fights  and  still  suffering  the 
after-effects  of  an  accident.  Dr.  Mary  Walker  died  at 
87.  She  still  had  her  precious  Medal  of  Honor.  -# 
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Unofficially  Speaking 
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COVER:  Action  and  counter- 
action in  combat  call  for 
split-second  “Judgment  on 
the  Firing  Line,"  subject 
of  the  lead  article  in  this 
issue  In  this  photo  by  SP4 
Dennis  J Hurpins,  the  lieuten- 
ant is  calling  in  an  air 
strike  and  artillery  on  Viet 
Cong  who  have  his  com- 
pany pinned  down  following 
an  ambush  in  Vietnam. 
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WHAT’S  NEW 


EM  RATIONS 


VA  NOTES 


ON  THE  HOUSE 


VRB’s  RAISED 


ADVERTISING 


Soldiers  in  grades  E-4  and  below  with  less  than  4 years 
service  who  live  with  their  dependents  are  drawing  separate 
ration  payments  automatically.  The  new  policy,  which  does 
not  apply  to  men  in  basic  training,  was  effective  July  1. 
The  policy  change  now  gives  this  group  automatic  separate 
rations  previously  reserved  only  for  E-4s  and  above  with 
4 or  more  years  service.  The  revised  system  will  halt 
some  financial  losses  incurred  by  low  ranking  married  men 
making  PCS  and  other  moves  with  their  dependents.  Sol- 
diers not  on  separate  rations  must  be  certified  for  it. 

You  have  10  days  after  discharge  to  notify  your  draft 
board  of  your  new  address.  You  also  have  90  days  to  ap- 
ply to  your  former  employer  if  you  want  your  old  job 
back.  In  another  item  of  VA  interest,  a pamphlet  "Ques- 
tions and  Answers  on  Mobile  Home  Loans  to  Veterans"  is 
available  from  the  VA  Central  Office  (26),  Washington, 

DC  20420. 

Recruits  are  getting  their  first  Army  haircut  compliments 
of.  Uncle  Sam.  He's  picking  up  the  $1  tab  formerly  shelled 
out  by  many  an  irate  recruit.  According  to  Modern  Volun- 
teer Army  sources,  $300,000  will  be  needed  to  fund  this 
program  in  fiscal  year  '72. 

Variable  reenlistment  bonus  (VRB)  payments  in  8 infantry, 
armor  and  artillery  MOSs  were  increased  effective  July  1. 

To  get  more  combat  arms  reenlistment,  higher  bonuses  have 
been  authorized.  For  example,  an  E-4  under  2 years  ser- 
vice re-ups  for  6 years  in  a combat  arms  MOS . He  would 
draw  $1,499.40  (6  times  monthly  base  pay)  and  a VRB  of  4 
times  that  bonus  or  $5,997.60.  This  is  about  $3,000  more 
than  he  would  have  received  under  previous  VRB-2  settle- 
ments. Those  MOSs  raised  from  VRB-2  to  VRB-4  are:  11B 

(light  weapons,  infantry),  11C  (infantry  indirect  fire 
crew) , 11D  (armor  recon  specialist) , 13B  (armor  crew) , 

11F  (infantry  operations  and  intelligence  specialist) , 

11H  (infantry  direct  fire  crew) , 11B  (field  artillery 
crew)  and  13E  (field  artillery  cannon  operations  fire 
direction  assistant) . The  maximum  allowable  re-up  bonus 
and  VRB  payment  is  still  $10,000. 

Preliminary  results  indicate  that  use  of  paid  national  ad- 
vertising by  the  Army  on  radio  and  television  stations 
has  been  moderately  successful.  Increased  enlistments  in 
combat  arms  show  a 6,766  man  incre?xse  March  through  June 
1971  as  compared  with  same  period  last  year.  The  option 
for  duty  in  Europe  attracted  3,751  enlistees  while  627 
chose  Korea.  Four  hundred  twenty-six  signed  up  for  'Nam. 
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SOUHRS 


KEY  INSTRUCTION 


UNIFIED  COMMANDS 


FOR  E 6 AND  BELOW 


PROJECT  MAST 


Patrick  AFB , FL,  has  been  chosen  site  of  the  new  DOD 
Race  Relations  Institute  (DRRI)  to  train  Armed  Forces 
personnel  as  instructors  in  race  relations.  The  first 
class  of  approximately  100  students  is  scheduled  to  be- 
gin a 6 to  8 week  course  this  fall.  Subjects  will  in- 
clude minority  history,  cultural  background  and  similar 
aspects  of  Blacks,  Indians,  Mexican-Americans  and  other 
minority  groups.  Army  COL  Edward  F.  Krise,  46,  is  di- 
rector of  the  Institute. 

The  U.S.  Strike  Command  will  be  disestablished  effective 
Jan.  1,  1972.  In  its  place  at  MacDill  AFB,  FL , a U.S. 
Readiness  Command  will  be  organized.  This  new  head- 
quarters will  control  U.S. -based  major  combat,  general 
purpose  forces  not  assigned  to  other  unified  command 
headquarters  which  are:  Alaskan  Command,  Elmendorf  AFB, 

AK;  Atlantic  Command,  Norfolk,  VA;  European  Command, 
Stuttgart,  Germany;  Pacific  Command,  Camp  Smith,  Hono- 
lulu, HI;  the  U.S.  Southern  Command,  Quarry  Heights,  CZ ; 
Continental  Air  Defense  Command,  Ent  AFB,  CO,  which  is  a 
specified  command. 

Maybe  your  CO  believes  you  can  hack  it  in  an  MOS  other 
than  your  primary.  If  so,  he  can  recommend  you  for  pro- 
motion in  that  new  MOS  because  promotion  qualification 
MOS  testing  is  now  authorized.  This  is  an  exception  to 
Chapter  5,  AR  600-200.  Enlisted  evaluation  ratings  are 
not  required  for  MOS  testing  because  a primary  MOS  test 
score  of  100  (test  and  EER)  is  required  to  qualify  for 
promotion.  DA  Message  221314Z  Jun  71  has  details.  In 
a related  development,  the  Army  wants  individual  sol- 
dier to  take  a more  personal  interest  in  assuring  his 
annual  MOS  testing.  It  should  assume  paycheck  impor- 
tance to  every  GI . Keep  that  MOS  test  score  up-to-date 
in  your  personnel  records.  Failure  to  do  so  may  ad- 
versly  affect  your  career. 

A program  using  military  helicopters  and  personnel  to 
respond  to  civilian  medical  emergencies  in  remote  areas 
begun  in  July,  1970  will  continue.  Known  as  MAST  (Mil- 
itary Assistance  to  Safety  and  Traffic) , the  program  is 
being  evaluated  by  Ohio  State  University  and  the  Stan- 
ford Research  Institute.  Their  evaluation  is  expected 
in  about  6 months.  Operating  within  a range  of  1-hour 
flying  time  from  five  Army  and  Air  Force  bases  in  the 
West,  military  helicopters  with  medical  personnel  aboard 
can  reach  emergency  areas  not  easily  accessible  by 
ground  transportation  and  where  civilian  medical  facili- 
ties are  not  readily  available.  Victims  are  taken  to 
nearby  hospitals  after  receiving  on-the-spot  emergency 
treatment.  Units  from  Fort  Sam  Houston,  TX,  Fort  Carson, 
CO,  and  Fort  Lewis,  WA  are  Army  posts  with  a MAST  program. 
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The  rules  of  land  warfare  put 

judgment 

<Dnthe 

firing  line 


TO  TELL  a guy  who’s  never 
seen  the  horrors  of  war  about 
the  law  of  land  warfare  in  a class- 
room is  like  telling  him  how  to  eat. 
It’s  nothing  more  than  simple,  com- 
mon sense. 

In  the  classroom,  the  law  of  land 
warfare  is  elementary:  Don’t  torture 
or  kill  prisoners.  Don’t  kill  unresist- 
ing civilians.  Don’t  obey  unlawful 
orders. 

Simple. 

Then  the  GI  is  in  combat;  the  sit- 
uation is  critical;  the  CO  gives  an 
order  and  how  does  the  soldier  know 


whether  it  is  legal  or  not?  Wham! 
Suddenly  he  is  prosecutor,  defender, 
judge  and  jury — and  with  only  a 
split  second  to  return  the  correct 
verdict.  That’s  why  he  was  given  the 
extensive  training. 

Hopefully,  he  will  choose  the  law- 
ful alternative. 

In  a relatively  new  Law  of  Land 
Warfare  class  taught  to  all  infantry 
officers  at  Fort  Benning,  GA,  the 
Army  is  doing  everything  possible  to 
see  that  the  lawful  alternative  will 
be  chosen. 

“It’s  the  toughest  course  a Judge 


Advocate  General  officer  will  ever 
be  asked  to  teach,”  said  one  instruc- 
tor because  in  many  instances  the 
lawful  alternative  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult. 

For  many  years  the  Army  has 
been  teaching  the  rules  of  land  war- 
fare to  new  soldiers.  It  was  a stand- 
ard, required  course  taught  to  every- 
one. 

The  program  was  increased  from 
1 to  2 hours — broken  down  into  an 
introduction,  a film  and  an  hour- 
long  discussion. 

While  the  earlier  course  con- 
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From  a combat  art  painting  by  PFC  Alexander  A.  Bogdanovich 
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sistcd  primarily  of  general  rules,  the 
new  program  is  peppered  with  spe- 
cific examples  that  might  well  occur 
in  combat  situations. 

Young  officers  going  through  the 
program  don’t  agree  with  everything 
they  hear.  Some  are  skeptical  that 
the  rules  will  work  in  combat  situa- 
tions. Others  cannot  be  convinced 
that  there  are  such  things  as  rules 
in  war.  They  cannot  understand  why 
U.S.  soldiers  should  be  shackled  by 
what  they  call  unfair  restraint  while 
the  enemy  continues  to  commit 
hideous  atrocities.  Some  who’ve 
been  to  Vietnam  are  especially  criti- 
cal of  the  enemy’s  unwillingness  to 
abide  by  these  same  war  rules. 

But  the  instructors  make  every  ef- 
fort to  insure  that  the  students  un- 
derstand these  rules.  The  students 
are  reminded  that  because  we  fol- 
low the  rules,  world  opinion  forces 
some  compliance  by  the  enemy. 
There  is  evidence  that  American 
PWs  would  be  treated  even  more 
poorly  had  we  not  treated  North 
Vietnamese  prisoners  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  land  warfare.  Also, 
North  Vietnam  has  not  followed  up 
its  threat  to  try  captured  American 
pilots  as  war  criminals.  Then 
through  understanding  the  individual 
hopefully  will  obey  them,  regardless 
of  personal  feelings. 

One  striking  difference  in  the  new 
class  is  the  increased  emphasis  on 
the  responsibility  of  soldiers  to  dis- 
obey plainly  unlawful  orders.  Sol- 
diers always  have  been  answering 
for  any  charges  of  wrongdoing  on 
duty  by  claiming  that  they  were  fol- 
lowing orders.  But  this,  the  JAG 
instructors  continually  repeat,  is  no 
defense.  They  point  out  that  the  sol- 
dier must  determine  whether  an  or- 
der is  legal;  he  must  demand  and 
receive  clarification  of  the  order  if 
it  is  so  unclear  that  he  doesn’t  know 
whether  it’s  legal,  and  then  he  must 
refuse  to  obey  if  it  is  plainly  unlaw- 
ful, even  if  it  means  personal  injury 
and/or  castigation.  Reliance  on  su- 
perior orders  is  no  defense  unless  the 
individual  so  relying  did  not  know 
and  could  not  reasonably  have  been 
expected  to  know  that  the  act  or- 
dered was  unlawful.  Because  of  this 


instruction,  an  accused  will  be  hard 
pressed  to  explain  why  he  could  not 
have  been  expected  to  know  that  an 
order  was  unlawful. 

With  this  kind  of  doctrine  being 
stressed,  few  classes  go  by  without 
dissent  which  often  reaches  consid- 
erable magnitude. 

Vivid  Instruction.  The  class 
opens  with  the  instructor  recounting 
the  origin  of  the  rules  of  warfare, 
outlining  the  Geneva  and  Hague 
Conventions  and  explaining  what 
they  mean  to  soldiers  as  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States. 

Then  a film  depicts  a battlefield. 
A lone  soldier,  armed  with  a pistol, 
walks  slowly  among  the  dead  and 
the  moaning  wounded,  stopping 
every  few  feet  to  shoot  a wounded 
enemy  soldier.  It  is  a re-creation  of 
an  actual  battle  that  took  place  a 
century  ago. 

At  first  there  are  guffaws  and 
wisecracks  by  the  students,  but  as 
this  2-minute  episode  of  slaughter 
continues  the  classroom  falls  silent. 
As  this  opening  scene  ends  with  an 
ultra  close-up  of  a soldier’s  shat- 
tered, bloody  head  you  can’t  even 
hear  breathing. 

The  rest  of  the  film,  for  the  most 
part,  portrays  GIs  in  a Vietnam-like 
setting  acting  out  points  of  instruc- 
tion: 

— A squad  leader  gets  an  order 
from  his  CO  on  a field  phone  after 
taking  some  prisoners:  “I  want  a 
body  count  of  three.”  Then  three 
prisoners  are  shown  being  shot. 

— A young  boy  is  threatened  with 
torture  because  he  won’t  divulge 
information. 

— -An  attempt  is  made  to  force 
civilian  detainees  to  walk  ahead  of 
soldiers  to  serve  as  human  mine 
sweepers. 

In  some  portrayals  the  unlawful 
orders  are  obeyed;  in  some,  clarifi- 
cation is  requested;  in  others,  the 
unlawful  orders  are  refused.  In  each 
case  the  narrator  emphasizes  that  all 
plainly  unlawful  orders  must  be  re- 
fused if  not  withdrawn. 

After  the  film,  JAG  Captain 
Robert  E.  Jenkins,  Jr.,  an  instructor, 
points  out  that  this  same  informa- 
tion is  being  taught  to  the  enlisted 


men  whom  they,  as  officers,  will  be 
commanding.  He  emphasizes  that 
this  is  the  law  and  must  be  obeyed. 

The  second  hour  begins  with 
Jenkins  presenting  a situation  in 
which  each  student  is  a platoon 
leader  whose  unit  has  been  am- 
bushed. Three  of  his  men  have  been 
killed.  Then  the  enemy  surrenders. 
Which  of  four  alternatives  shall  the 
leader  take — shoot  him  because  he 
killed  some  U.S.  soldiers;  shoot  him 
because  he  may  be  feigning  surren- 
der only  to  draw  more  U.S.  soldiers 
into  the  open;  take  him  prisoner  be- 
cause killing  him  would  constitute 
murder;  or  take  him  prisoner  only 
because  he  might  be  a valuable  in- 
telligence source?  Often  neither  the 
totally  right  nor  totally  wrong 
answer  is  chosen  by  the  students. 

“The  gist  of  the  law  says  that  if 
you  have  a docile  prisoner  you  can’t 
kill  him,  period,  under  any  circum- 
stances,” explained  Jenkins.  “They 
(the  students)  can’t  dream  up  cir- 
cumstances that  would  justify  killing 
a docile  prisoner.” 

But  answers  to  the  other  questions 
are  not  so  clear  cut.  The  instructor 
can  only  point  up  yet  unsettled  po- 
litical and  legal  implications.  He 
reminds  students  that  while  our  ene- 
mies may  not  abide  by  the  laws  of 
land  warfare,  U.S.  soldiers  are 
bound  by  these  laws  and  must  abide 
by  them  to  maintain  their  credibility 
with  other  nations.  Many  students 
don’t  like  the  answers  they  get. 
“I’ve  had  people  consider  me  only 
part  of  the  party  line,”  Jenkins  says. 
“I’ve  had  people  who’ve  considered 
me  totally  left  wing  radical;  and 
then  I’ve  had  people  consider  me 
totally  right  wing  radical.  Very  few 
accept  the  answers  at  face  value. 

“Most  of  them  understand  it  and 
when  you  talk  to  them  individually 
after  class,  they’ll  agree  with  you. 
But  during  the  class  they’ll  fight  you 
right  down  to  the  end.” 

The  captain  ends  his  classes  by 
reemphasizing:  “If  you  have  to  de- 
cide between  killing  a prisoner  and 
abandoning  a mission,  you  must 
abandon  the  mission.  To  kill  a docile 
prisoner,  under  any  circumstances 
that  you  can  dream  up,  is  murder. 
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Telling  It  As  It  Should  Be 

One  frequent  question  put  to  Captain  Robert  E.  Jenkins,  Jr.  during  his 
class  in  the  law  of  land  warfare  is,  “You’re  telling  us  all  about  how  to  act 
in  war;  have  you  ever  been  to  Vietnam  and  seen  what  it’s  like?” 

He  says  “No.” 

He  answers  it  this  way:  “One  of  my  former  bosses  here  at  Benning  saw 
how  strongly  the  students  reacted  to  this  class  and  asked  me,  ‘Bobby,  do 
you  think  you  could  do  a better  job  pitching  the  law  of  land  warfare  if 
you  had  been  to  Vietnam  and  seen  some  of  these  atrocities  on  the  other 
side — and  maybe  on  our  side  as  well?’ 

“I  told  him  no.  I think  I can  do  a better  job  right  here  instead  of  being 
in  Vietnam. 

“Being  disassociated  with  it,  not  ever  having  seen  it,  1 think  I can  pitch 
the  law  of  land  warfare  class  better,  more  objectively,  than  if  I had  been 
there  and  been  exposed  to  it. 

“It’s  a hard  class  to  pitch  as  it  is.” 

Jenkins’  supervisor  agreed  that  the  captain  couldn’t  teach  the  class  any 
better  by  going  to  Vietnam  but  his  reasoning  was  different.  “It  doesn’t 
matter  whether  he’s  been  to  Vietnam  or  not.  A lawyer  is  capable  of 
analyzing  the  law;  he  knows  what  it  says. 

“Some  of  the  hard  decisions  taught  in  the  class  go  beyond  an  indi- 
vidual’s personal  beliefs;  maybe  even  beyond  some  individual’s  moral 
beliefs,”  he  continued.  “But  they  [the  rules  of  land  warfare]  are  the  hard, 
fast  letter  of  the  treaties  and  conventions  as  they  are  being  applied  by  our 
Government  to  the  conflict.  If  our  national  policy  was  ever  clear,  it  is 
clear  now.  It  is  stated  specifically.  And  from  that  standpoint,  our  instruc- 
tors who  are  both  lawyers  and  qualified  Infantry  School  instructors  know 
the  law  and  are  hampered  in  no  way  by  not  having  been  to  Vietnam.” 


"There  are  many  reasons  to  obey 
the  law  of  land  warfare.  First,  it  is 
the  law  and  must  be  obeyed.  It  en- 
courages reciprocal  treatment  by  the 
enemy.  It  gains  respect  for  the  coun- 
try and  its  fighting  forces.  It  is  the 
embodiment  of  all  religious  teach- 
ing. It  encourages  the  enemy  to  sur- 
render. No  enemy  will  surrender 
when  he  fears  captivity  more  than 
certain  battlefield  death.  And  it  as- 
sists in  control  of  the  armies.” 

Discussion  and  Debate.  “A  lot 
of  them  go  away  mad,”  said  Jenkins. 
“But  the  ones  who  are  mad  are  the 
ones  you  don’t  have  to  worry  about 
because  you  know  they  understand 
it.  They’re  frustrated  with  it.  It’s  the 
quiet  ones  who  give  you  the  impres- 
sion that  it’s  going  in  one  ear  and 
out  the  other  that  you  have  to  worry 
about. 

“In  nearly  every  class  except  the 
advanced  course  (attended  by  vet- 
eran officers)  you  have  everything 
from  students  bordering  on  con- 
scientious objection  all  the  way  to 
the  guy  who  believes  there’s  no  such 
thing  as  law  in  war.  And  this  com- 
bination makes  for  a very  explosive 
situation.” 

The  instructor  must  maintain  an 
icy  calm  because  a lot  of  students 
come  close  to  the  boiling  point. 

The  advanced  course,  Jenkins 
feels,  is  easier  to  teach  because  most 
of  the  students  have  been  to  Viet- 
nam, have  encountered  some  of  the 
same  situations  covered  in  the  class, 
and  want  to  be  sure  they  know  the 
law.  On  the  other  hand,  he  explains, 
it’s  difficult  to  get  to  men  who  have 
seen  atrocities  by  the  enemy. 

“The  primary  thing  is  not  that 
they  like  the  instruction  or  that  they 
agree  with  it,”  says  another  instruc- 
tor. “The  essential  mission  is  to  in- 
sure that  the  student  understands 
government  policies  and  what  the 
legal  obligations  imposed  upon  him 
are  so  that  he  conducts  himself 
accordingly. 

“Not  only  that  he  abides  by  them 
but  equally  important  that  he  in- 
sures that  his  troops  . . . conduct 
themselves  on  a battlefield  in  such  a 
way  that  when  they  come  back  they 
will  not  find  themselves  subject  to 


trial  by  courts-martial.” 

Law  and  Duty.  JAG  officers  as- 
sociated with  the  program  agree  that 
it’s  not  only  the  most  difficult  but 
also  the  most  important  program  in 
which  a JAG  officer  has  ever  been 
asked  to  participate.  “First  of  all  you 
have  your  duty  to  the  law,”  said  one. 
“At  the  same  time  you  have  a tre- 
mendous responsibility  not  to  be 
light  in  handling  the  material  so  that 
you  don’t  mislead  some  soldier. 
Here  you  are,  sitting  in  the  rear  dic- 


tating to  that  front  line  troop  how 
he  will  apply  himself.  You  must  be 
right.  You  can’t  afford  to  be  wrong 
because  the  results  of  what  you  say 
may  not  have  an  impact  tomorrow 
but  they  will  the  next  day,  a year 
from  now,  maybe  in  the  next 
decade. 

“The  men  in  these  classes  are  to- 
morrow’s Army  leaders,”  he  con- 
cluded. “Somewhere  here  we’re 
teaching  the  future  chief  of  staff  ” 
— SP5  Tom  Bailey.  ^ 
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The  Drill  Sergeant  Academy 

trains  the  professional 

who  trains  the  trainees.  He’s  the 


Key  IVI  a 
On  the 
IVI  od 
Scene 

SP4  Rene  Abadie 

Photos  by  PVT  Donald  Pyle 


Top  Drill  Sergeants  Compete 

The  Army’s  Drill  Sergeant  of  the  Year 
for  1971  will  be  selected  about  mid- 
August  at  Headquarters,  U.S.  Continental 
Army  Command,  Fort  Monroe,  VA. 
Nominees  from  each  CONUS  Army  area 
are  being  considered  for  the  Stephen  Ailes 
Award  to  be  presented  in  Pentagon  cere- 
monies tentatively  scheduled  for  Septem- 
ber 7. 

Which  post  has  the  top  drill  sergeant? 
Fort  Polk  nominees  were  selected  "the 
best”  in  1969  and  1970.  Will  Polk  do  it 
again  this  year? 
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THE  SAME  brand  of  leadership  which  makes  Fort 
Polk,  LA,  one  of  the  Army's  outstanding  training 
centers  has  rubbed  off  on  the  Fort  Polk  Academy — 
“Birthplace  of  the  Army  Drill  Sergeant.”  Since  the 
school  opened  its  doors  in  1964,  it  has  turned  out  more 
than  3,000. 

Two  graduates,  vying  against  hundreds  in  continental 
United  States  for  the  Drill  Sergeant  of  the  Army  award, 
won  that  honor.  The  first  was  Sergeant  First  Class  Allen 
G.  Carpenter  in  1969.  He  is  now  assigned  to 
the  Advisor  School  of  the  Military  Assistance 
Command,  Vietnam.  In  1970  SFC  Edward  C. 
McGinnis  took  the  title.  He  is  now  assigned  to  the  Office 
of  Special  Assistant  for  the  Modern  Volunteer  Army. 
The  award  they  earned  is  named  in  honor  of  Stephen 
Ailes,  a former  Secretary  of  the  Army  who  was  instru- 


SPECI ALIST  4 RENE  ABADIE  is  assigned  to  the  Information  Office,  Head- 
quarters, U.  S.  Army  Training  Center,  Fort  Polk,  LA. 


mental  in  establishing  the  Army  drill  sergeant  program. 

The  high  standards  set  by  faculty  members  are  passed 
to  the  students  who  soon  learn  self-discipline  as  con- 
stant pressure  is  applied.  Each  is  checked  and  evaluated 
on  every  aspect  of  his  daily  routine.  Those  who  can’t 
measure  up  are  dropped  from  the  course. 

Every  6 weeks  the  school  graduates  a class  of  about 
30  men,  many  of  them  Army  reservists.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  a reservist  fresh  from  advanced  infantry 
training  to  be  the  honor  graduate.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Charles  A.  Teague,  commandant,  urges  the  “older 
hands”  to  listen  to  the  young  reservists  and  respect  their 
ideas.  “These  young  men  can  tell  you  how  it  is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fence,”  he  says.  “Once  you  are  able  to 
understand  the  unit  from  the  trainee’s  view  you  are  well 
on  your  way  to  understanding  your  role  as  a drill 
sergeant.” 

Understanding  Leadership.  Today  a drill  sergeant 


is  more  than  an  instructor.  He  is  a leader  who  must  have 
a complete  understanding  of  his  role  in  relation  to  his 
men.  He  must  have  more  than  mere  “book  knowledge.” 
He  must  be  able  to  explain  the  intricacies  of  military 
justice,  the  laws  of  war  and  the  many  other  aspects  of 
military  life  now  under  public  review. 

But  a drill  sergeant's  education  does  not  end  when  he 
dons  his  campaign  hat  after  completing  training  at  the 
academy.  As  a rookie,  he  will  go  to  a training  company 
and  begin  practicing  what  he  has  learned.  Here  his  in- 


struction continues  as  he  observes  the  methods  of  the 
more  experienced  drill  sergeants. 

He  may  also  go  to  one  of  the  other  two  drill  sergeant 
schools  at  Fort  Jackson,  SC,  or  at  Fort  Knox,  KY. 

Why  would  a man  want  to  become  a drill  sergeant? 

It's  true  that  drill  sergeants  receive  proficiency  pay, 
free  uniform  laundry  and  a new  uniform  issue,  and  have 
good  chances  of  promotion  and  tour  stabilization,  but 
there  is  more  to  it  than  that.  At  least  so  believes  SFC 
James  H.  Roberts,  a former  Fourth  Army  Soldier  of 
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the  Quarter  and  a veteran  of  two  tours  in  Vietnam.  He 
is  now  the  senior  drill  sergeant  at  Company  D,  1st  Bat- 
talion, 3d  Advanced  Individual  Training  Brigade. 

“Personal  satisfaction  in  doing  a necessary  job  and 
doing  it  well  is  the  main  reward  of  being  a drill  ser- 
geant,” he  says.  “It’s  a big  challenge  to  a man’s  abilities. 
He  has  to  be  part  psychologist  and  part  chaplain,  will- 
ing to  show  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  individual 
and  his  human  needs  if  he  is  to  accomplish  his  mission 
of  training. 

AUGUST  1971 


“If  I can  answer  ‘yes’  to  the  question,  ‘Would  I lead 
these  men  into  combat?’  then  I know  I have  done  my 
job,”  SFC  Roberts  says. 

The  ultimate  success  of  the  Modern  Volunteer  Army 
in  a sense  hangs  on  the  attitudes  of  professionals  such 
as  the  drill  sergeant.  If  these  men  can  pass  on  to  the 
young  soldiers  under  their  command  the  bearing,  atti- 
tude and  desire  to  do  a job  right,  it  will  have  more  of  an 
impact  than  all  the  beer  machines  and  dolled-up  bar- 
racks in  the  world.  ^ 
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ARMY  WIVES  living  in  a ci- 
vilian community  while  their 
husbands  serve  an  unaccompanied 
tour  overseas  do  not  adjust  well  to 
the  separation.  That  conclusion  was 
drawn  by  a University  of  Southern 
California  student  working  toward 
a doctorate  degree  in  social  work. 

He’d  have  a hard  time  selling  that 
conclusion  to  a half  dozen  waiting 
wives  in  New  England. 

The  six — five  in  Providence,  Rl, 
who  belong  to  a Waiting  Wives  Club 
and  one  non-club  member  living 
near  Fort  Devens,  MA — all  appear 
well  adjusted  to  running  things  while 
the  man-of-the-house  is  overseas  for 
a year. 

Claudy,  the  wife  of  an  NCO  serv- 
ing in  Vietnam,  seemed  to  have  the 
situation  under  control  when  inter- 
viewed despite  the  problems  faced 
in  the  6 weeks  since  her  husband 
left.  Because  their  1 Vi  -year-old  son 
had  been  sick  there  had  been  trips 
to  the  doctor.  She  found  it  difficult 
to  locate  a reliable  baby  sitter  while 
she  taught  school  in  a community 
near  Fort  Devens.  To  top  that,  a city 
snow  plow  had  hit  the  family  car  in 
front  of  her  apartment. 

She  solved  the  problems  as  they 
arose  and  made  no  complaint  about 
being  alone.  “The  details  of  the  in- 
surance adjustment  on  the  car  were 
annoying,”  says  Claudy.  “That’s  the 
kind  of  thing  my  husband  would 
take  care  of  if  he  were  here.  That 


(Editor's  Note — At  the  request  of  some  of  the  wives 
interviewed  by  SOLDIERS,  last  names  are  omitted 
to  avoid  the  possibility  of  crank  telephone  calls.) 


Claudy 


Mary 


plus  the  responsibility  of  paying  bills 
is  something  I have  to  do  so  I’ll  do 
it.  I haven’t  had  time  to  get  ac- 
quainted in  the  neighborhood  yet 
but  that  will  come  when  I get  set- 
tled. Working  at  school,  taking  care 
of  the  apartment  and  raising  Trevor, 
our  son,  keeps  me  busy.  But  that’s 
the  way  I want  it — I’d  crack  up  if 
I weren’t  busy. 

“This  is  the  second  time  I’ve  been 
separated  from  my  husband  so  I 
have  no  doubts  as  to  my  ability  to 
run  the  household,”  she  says.  “My 
husband  left  a list  of  things  to  do 
and  when  they  had  to  be  done.  He 
also  left  a list  of  contacts  at  Fort 
Devens  should  I need  help  of  any 
kind.  It’s  just  a matter  of  waiting.” 

Unlike  Claudy,  the  young  women 
in  Providence  have  joined  a club 
made  up  of  waiting  wives  to  make 
the  separation  less  difficult. 

Mary  who  is  married  to  a major 
stationed  at  Long  Binh  is  not  new 
to  the  business  of  being  separated 
from  her  husband.  This  is  his  third 
hardship  tour  in  7 years.  She  is  pres- 
ident of  the  15-member  Waiting 
Wives  Club  which  is  sponsored  by 
the  local  USO. 

Mary  explains  that  so  far  she  has 
not  really  had  a problem  because  of 
the  separation.  “It’s  the  little  things 
that  bother  me.  The  day  my  husband 
left,  the  car  went  bad — the  radiator 
hose  broke,  the  brakes  went  out  and 
then  the  fan  belt  broke.  These  might 
be  routine  for  a man  to  take  care  of 
but  are  difficult  for  many  women. 
Before  my  husband  left  we  told  the 


children  (age  7 and  3 years)  that 
he  was  going  to  Vietnam  and  of 
course  they  miss  him.  That’s  normal. 
But  when  my  7-year-old  came  home 
from  school  and  asked  me  if  daddy 
used  drugs  like  everyone  in  Vietnam 
I was  upset.  She  had  heard  someone 
say  that  all  soldiers  over  there  were 
drug  addicts  and  murderers.  It  took 
some  explaining  but  it  was  no 
crisis.” 

Mary  meets  once  each  month  with 
the  group  to  schedule  activities. 
They  arrange  for  speakers  and  set 
up  recreational  events. 

“We  plan  group  activities,”  Mary 
says.  “Normally,  we  try  to  get  to- 
gether as  a group  on  Friday  or  Satur- 
day each  week  and  go  bowling,  skat- 
ing or  maybe  get  up  a bridge  game. 
Sometimes  we  have  impromptu 
shopping  trips  where  two  or  three 
wives  go  downtown  for  a sale.” 

Helping  Out.  The  women  seem 
to  draw  strength  from  the  club  asso- 
ciation. “Army  people  understand 
Army  people,”  explains  Louise 
whose  husband  is  stationed  at  Dan- 
ang.  “As  waiting  wives  we  have 
many  of  the  same  problems  and  help 
each  other  over  the  rough  spots.  We 
baby  sit  for  one  another  and  things 
like  that. 

“I  think  I will  benefit  as  a person 
from  this  separation.  I hope  it  will 
help  me  become  more  independent 
and  make  decisions  more  readily. 
Fortunately,  we  settled  before  my 
husband  went  to  Vietnam  and  I 
didn’t  have  to  worry  about  moving. 
Relatives  live  nearby  and  that  also 
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Judith 


Judy 


Louise 


Doris 


helps  me  feel  more  self-reliant." 

Doris,  mother  of  a daughter  4 and 
an  18-month-old  son,  recalls,  “My 
daughter  had  a pretty  bad  experi- 
ence when  her  father  left  on  the 
plane.  She  was  sick  for  days  and  I 
spent  a lot  of  time  helping  her  ad- 
just. After  a time  she  became  herself 
again.  She  associated  her  daddy’s 
departure  with  airplanes.  When  she 
would  hear  one  passing  overhead 
she  would  run  outside  and  look  up 
to  see  if  daddy  was  coming  home. 

“I  had  her  watch  a newscast  on 
Vietnam  and  explained  to  her  that 
that  was  where  her  father  was  and 
she  seemed  to  grasp  that.  I later  en- 
rolled her  in  a day  school  so  that  she 
could  be  associated  with  children 
her  age  and  that  helped  too.  I think 
you  have  to  be  more  patient  and 
show  more  strength  and  maturity 
when  you  are  the  only  parent  in  the 
household.” 

“I  nearly  went  crazy  the  first 
month  with  nothing  to  do,”  remem- 
bers Judith  who  lives  with  her  par- 
ents in  Providence.  “When  my  hus- 
band was  in  the  field  escorting  ci- 
vilian correspondents  I didn’t  get  a 
letter  for  3 weeks.  On  top  of  that  1 
found  that  I was  pregnant  right  after 
he  left.  That  made  things  worse  be- 
cause it  is  difficult  to  get  a job  while 
in  that  condition.  If  all  goes  well 
with  the  baby  I won’t  worry  but  if 
something  should  happen  I would 
want  my  husband  with  me. 

“After  I found  a job  and  became 
associated  with  the  girls  in  the  club 
things  began  to  look  brighter.  They 


have  helped  me  very  much.  We  ad- 
vise new  members  on  what  assist- 
ance the  Army  gives  to  waiting 
wives.  We  are  like  a group  of  sisters. 
I would  recommend  that  a waiting 
wife  keep  busy  and  get  involved  in 
community  affairs.” 

Attending  to  one  of  her  two  sons 
who  had  just  skinned  a knee,  Judy 
adds,  “I  take  care  of  things  as  they 
pop  up.  Housework  and  two  boys 
keep  me  busy  and  if  I need  her  my 
mother  lives  not  far  away.  Before 
my  husband  left  we  sat  down  and 
planned  things  and  arranged  papers 
— what  to  do  with  the  car  and  things 
like  that.  He  used  to  take  our  Eng- 
lish setter  out  in  the  woods  occasion- 
ally but  when  he  left  the  dog  didn’t 
get  these  outings.  While  I was  shop- 
ping the  dog  chewed  the  upholstery 
in  the  car.  It  was  a mess.  The  in- 
surance man  was  helpful  and  the 
inside  of  the  car  was  repaired  with 
very  little  inconvenience  to  me.  You 
can’t  make  plans  for  things  like  that 
so  you  have  to  do  the  best  you  can,” 
concluded  Judy,  wife  of  a captain 
with  the  Special  Forces  in  Vietnam. 

The  young  women  who  talked 
with  soldiers  may  not  be  typical  of 
waiting  wives  across  the  Nation.  All 
had  educational  backgrounds  that 
would  permit  them  to  enter  a pro- 
fessional career  if  they  chose.  None 
had  a large  family  so  this  allowed 
some  to  seek  employment,  at  least 
on  a part-time  basis.  Both  these  fac- 
tors eased  or  eliminated  financial 
burdens. 

The  USC  student’s  survey  and 


analysis — based  on  interviews  with 
55  families  in  the  San  Francisco  area 
— is  probably  more  valid  than  the 
experiences  of  the  Providence  wait- 
ing wives  would  indicate. 

Significantly,  the  girls  in  Provi- 
dence all  seem  to  have  one  thing  in 
common — a driving  determination 
to  carry  their  added  responsibilities 
and  carry  them  well.  That  trend  ap- 
pears in  other  waiting  wives  commu- 
nities across  the  country. 

The  largest  such  community  is 
Schilling  Manor  near  Salina,  KS. 
There  the  women  organize  them- 
selves into  a society.  They  even  pub- 
lish a newspaper  with  information, 
humor  and  helpful  hints  for  the 
mother  and  homemaker  whose  hus- 
band is  overseas.  Much  of  the  or- 
ganization and  planning  is  done 
through  the  Army  Community  Serv- 
ice, the  agency  that  makes  perhaps 
the  biggest  contribution  to  the  well- 
being of  Army  wives  separated  from 
their  husbands.  These  wives  have 
their  problems  and  they  probably 
will  continue  to  have  them.  But  after 
an  informal  chat  with  a few  of  these 
brave  young  ladies  you  sense  that 
the  Army  waiting  wife  is  determined 
to  fight  too. — SFC  Carl  Martin. 
Photos  hy  SP5  Gene  White,  Fort 
D evens,  MA.  ^ 
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Members  of  the  famed 
Old  Guard  precision 
drill  team,  right  and 
above,  inspect  the 
costume  their  commander 
wears,  top  right,  when 
he  performs  one  of  his 
intricate  Indian  dances. 
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OLD  GUARD 
INDIAN 


THE  “now  generation”  has  good 
cause  to  be  uptight  about 
Lieutenant  Clarence  E.  King,  Jr.,  of 
Company  E,  3d  Infantry  (The  Old 
Guard).  He  believes  that  modern 
dancing  is  uncoordinated  and  com- 
pletely out  of  step,  although  he  re- 
fuses to  commit  himself  on  the  sub- 
ject of  modern  music.  Lieutenant 
King  should  qualify  as  an  expert  be- 
cause he  is  a full-blooded  Ottawa 
Sac-Fox  Indian  from  Miami,  OK, 
and  has  been  dancing  most  of  his 
life.  As  he  puts  it,  “Dancing  is  sec- 
ond nature  to  me.” 

Lieutenant  King  also  points  out 
that  dancing  is  profitable;  it  helped 
pay  his  way  through  Northeastern 
Oklahoma  A&M  College.  In  1965 
the  rangy,  6 foot  2 inch  lieutenant 
earned  the  North  American  Indian 
Championship  at  Quapaw,  OK,  as 
well  as  first  place  in  the  Northwest 
Indian  Championships  in  Seattle, 
WA,  taking  home  $975  in  prize 
money. 

A dancer  for  the  North  American 
Indian  Youth  Council,  he  has  ap- 
peared at  pow-wows  across  the  Na- 
tion as  well  as  at  Disneyland. 

Presently  commanding  officer  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Drill  Team  at  Fort 
Myer,  VA,  Lieutenant  King  is  well 
qualified  for  the  job  because  of  car- 


ryover from  his  dancing.  After  all,  a 
man  who  can  dance  and  keep  6 to  24 
hoops  spinning  on  his  arms  certainly 
should  be  able  to  put  a drill  team 
through  its  paces — precision  is  pre- 
cision regardless  of  whether  it’s 
hoops  or  rifles. 

Although  the  hoop  dance  is  the 
most  difficult  of  his  repertoire  the 
American  Indian  lieutenant  also 
dances  the  round  dance,  the  forty- 
niner,  the  horse  tail,  the  stomp  and 
the  eagle.  The  object  of  most  of 
these  dances  is  to  imitate  a species  of 
animal,  with  the  spectators  left  to 
guess  its  identity. 

His  dress  uniform  seems  pale 
when  compared  to  the  ceremonial 
costume  that  he  wears  when  danc- 
ing. Instead  of  the  Army  blue  hat 
with  patent  leather  bill,  Lieutenant 
King  wears  a feather  bunch  on  his 
head  called  a roach  which  is  held  in 
place  by  a band  of  beads.  During 
the  day  he  wears  a black  tie  over  a 
conventional  white  shirt.  At  night 
he  dons  a neck  bustle  of  feathers. 
Instead  of  the  ceremonial  blue 
blouse,  he  wears  a bead  harness  over 
a bare  chest. 

A breech  cloth,  half  leggings  of 
wrapped  rawhide,  leather  cuffs 
about  his  wrists  and  moccasins  com- 
plete the  outfit.  One  advantage  of 


the  lieutenant’s  dance  costume  is 
that  he  doesn’t  have  to  spit  shine  his 
moccasins. 

Lieutenant  King  belongs  to  the 
Wolf  Society,  an  Indian  society  for 
Indian  servicemen  who  have  served 
overseas.  He  earned  the  honor  as 
the  result  of  serving  14  months  in 
Korea  as  an  enlisted  man  with  the 
51st  Signal  Battalion  of  the  I Corps 
Artillery  Brigade. 

Although  the  lieutenant  is  a model 
infantry  officer  in  the  Army’s  offi- 
cial ceremonial  unit  during  duty 
hours,  he  is  an  entirely  different  man 
when  dancing.  If  you  should  see 
him  bedecked  with  feathers,  bells, 
moccasins  and  war  paint,  the  Army 
would  probably  be  the  farthest  thing 
from  your  mind.  — Philip  R.  Smith, 
Jr. — Photos  by  PHC  Harold  L. 
Wise,  USN  m 
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They  travel  far  and  wide  to 


Check 

That 

Ammo 

Allen  Storm 

THEY  may  be  civilians  but  they 
rotate  worldwide  to  meet  the 
same  imperatives  as  the  military. 
They  are  Ammunition  Inspectors 
(Surveillance)  and  live  ammunition 
is  their  business.  Wherever  the 
United  States  Army  stores  it,  re- 
ceives it,  ships  it,  preserves  or  de- 
militarizes it,  they’re  on  the  job 
monitoring  all  actions  from  a serv- 
iceability and  safety  standpoint. 

Dedicated  to  living  safely  with 
deadly  explosives,  they  are  constant- 
ly investigating  and  inspecting, 
always  concerned  with  safety  proce- 
dures and  standards  in  the  receipt, 
storage,  issue,  maintenance,  trans- 
port and  demilitarization  of  the 
Army’s  arsenals  of  live  ammunition. 
They  work  with  commanding  offi- 
cers in  the  States,  abroad  and  in 
combat  zones.  As  part  of  the  sur- 
veillance program  they  monitor  all 
suspensions  and  restrictions  of  am- 
munition to  assure  that  troops  in  the 
field  are  issued  only  safe,  serviceable 
explosive  hardware. 

Since  there  is  no  industrial  source 

ALLEN  STORM  is  Public  Information  Officer,  Savanna 
Army  Depot,  Savanna,  IL. 


of  trained  professionals,  training  for 
this  important  field  is  given  at  the 
Army  Materiel  Command  Ammuni- 
tion School,  Savanna,  IL.  Candi- 
dates are  given  an  intensive  2-year 
course  in  all  types  of  munitions  and 
then  rotated  to  mandatory  assign- 
ments worldwide.  Periodically  they 
return  to  take  courses  covering  new 
materiel  entering  the  Army  supply 
system. 

Ammo  inspectors  number  450 
worldwide  with  about  34  percent 
currently  assigned  overseas.  There 
are  27  in  Vietnam,  some  in  forward 
Ammunition  Supply  Points  where 
they  support  Marine  Corps  as  well 
as  Army  troops.  The  program  also 
fills  U.S.  Air  Force  positions  and 
supports  other  services  on  request, 
including  MAAGs  and  Mobile 
Training  Teams. 

Whether  it’s  in  a classroom  at  the 
AMC  Ammunition  School,  a muni- 
tions dump  in  Germany,  a storage 
area  in  Anchorage,  a forwarding  site 
in  Okinawa  or  an  ASP  in  Vietnam, 
these  careerists  have  no  margin  for 
error  when  they’re  handling  the 
ammo. 


Vietnam  Service  Medal  holder  Joe 
Perez,  above,  typifies  ammo  inspectors 
in  the  field.  Experiences  are  shared  at 
the  AMC  Ammunition  School,  top,  to 
assure  a high  level  of  competence. 
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GABRIEL  SERES  Whenever  am- 
mo inspectors  gather  for  a yarn- 
swapping session,  the  name  of  Gab- 
riel Seres  is  bound  to  be  mentioned. 
Perhaps  more  than  any  other  man, 
he  typified  the  driving  spirit  and 
dedication  of  the  men  of  the  am- 
munition service.  He  had  the  longest 
service  record,  was  the  best  known 
by  foot  soldiers  and  generals  alike 
and  was  one  of  the  most  highly 
regarded  men  in  the  ammunition 
program.  After  a 7-year  hitch  in  the 
Navy,  he  joined  the  Army  ammuni- 
tion program  in  1928  and  remained 
until  his  death  in  February  1970, 
just  a few  months  short  of  the  50- 
year  service  mark  he  had  hoped  to 
achieve.  Wherever  ammunition  was 
processed,  stored,  shipped  or  re- 
ceived, he  was  there.  His  letters  of 
commendation  spanned  four  wars, 
leading  to  a Certificate  for  Out- 
standing Service  in  Vietnam  signed 
by  General  William  C.  Westmore- 
land. 


Fuzes  of  90mm  shells  are  checked  at 
Savanna  Army  Depot,  left.  Above,  an 
inspector  carefully  checks  stowage  on 
a ship. 


JOE  PEREZ  It  started  out  to  be  nothing  more  than  a routine  turn-in  of  un- 
used ammo  and  equipment  from  a forward  ASP  outside  Chu  Lai,  Vietnam. 
Ammo  inspector  Joe  S.  Perez  was  checking  a truck  filled  with  an  odd  lot 
of  weapons  and  ammunition  left  over  from  a battle.  Weary  GI’s  were  in 
the  truck  and  on  the  ground  pulling  off  the  cargo.  Somehow  a lanyard 
from  a launcher  became  entangled  in  a box  of  ammo  being  lifted  off.  The 
launcher  began  firing  its  16  tubes  of  CS  (tear  gas),  which  in  turn  began 
to  detonate  other  ammunition,  creating  a chain  reaction  through  the  area. 

Instinctively,  the  men  scurried  for  cover  but  Perez  noted  that  one  soldier 
had  been  caught  in  the  first  burst  and  was  still  on  the  truck.  Groping  through 
the  acrid  smoke  and  fumes,  he  leaped  on  the  truck,  found  the  injured  man 
and  managed  to  carry  him  to  safety.  For  this  act  of  heroism,  Perez  received 
the  Vietnam  Service  Medal.  Now  stationed  at  Tooele  Army  Depot,  Tooele, 
UT,  Perez  still  regrets  not  having  been  able  to  get  the  injured  soldier’s 
name.  He’d  like  to  know  how  he’s  making  out. 


HANK  WILCOX  had  been  working 
the  Da  Nang  sector  and  had  been 
“getting  it  pretty  good”  from  all  sides 
since  sunup.  He  had  just  slumped 
under  a tree  to  catch  forty  winks 
when  he  was  tapped  on  the  shoulder. 
He  was  needed  to  handle  an  LZ  am- 
mo malfunction.  Sleepily,  he 
climbed  into  the  chopper  alongside 
the  pilot.  The  next  thing  he  knew 
they  were  back  on  the  ground,  and 
he  wakened  enough  to  notice  the 
pilot  was  checking  over  the  chopper 
carefully. 

“Hey,  what  are  you  doing  out 
there?”  Hank  asked  sleepily. 

“Oh,  we  caught  a few  coming  in.” 
Then  the  pilot  grinned,  saying, 
“Guess  you  were  pretty  tired,  huh?” 


In  Vietnam,  others  inspect  ammo  again. 
Top,  one  inspector  looks  over  105mm 
shells  and,  above,  another  checks  a 
rocket.  ^ 
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|N  ANY  gas  station  today  the  traveler  can  get  a 
beautifully  prepared,  detailed  map  to  guide  him 
practically  anywhere. 

While  maps  are  commonplace  now,  few  people  realize 
the  debt  owed  to  a nearly  forgotten  group  of  pioneer 
map  makers  — the  Army  Topographical  Engineers. 
Without  their  early  work  of  exploration,  locating  moun- 
tain passes,  establishing  the  courses  and  sources  of 
rivers,  setting  routes  for  settlers  to  follow,  the  Nation’s 
history  might  have  taken  a far  different  course. 

Their  story  started  in  1777  when  Robert  Erskine  was 

COMMAND  SERGEANT  MAJOR  VERN  H.  McCARTNEY,  JR.,  is  assigned  to  the  U.S. 
Army  Topographic  Command,  Washington,  DC. 
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appointed  by  George  Washington  to  be  “Geographer 
and  Surveyor  to  the  Continental  Army.”  Erskine  was 
English  but  apparently  accepted  the  post  without  letting 
the  British  know  anything  about  it.  He  produced  some 
200  maps  of  areas  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania, and  additionally  raised  a company  of  militia. 
The  maps  were  extremely  useful  to  Washington  and  the 
militia  company  became  part  of  the  Continental  Army. 
Erskine  died  in  1780. 

Following  the  Revolution,  little  or  no  map  making 
took  place  but  with  the  War  of  1812  the  Army  needed 
maps.  The  Topographical  Engineers  were  organized  in 
March  1813  and  mustered  out  in  June  1815. 

The  few  topographers  who  remained  on  duty  were 
detailed  to  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Fortifications, 
then  transferred  to  the  “Engineer’s  Department”  where 
they  became  the  nucleus  of  the  Topographic  Bureau 
which  continued  until  1838  when  it  became  the  Corps 
of  Topographic  Engineers. 

First  Chief  of  the  Topographic  Bureau  was  Major 
Isaac  Roberdeau.  As  far  back  as  1791  he  was  gaining 
recognition  for  his  work  in  laying  out  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. He  later  added  to  his  reputation  by  surveying 
the  Northern  Frontier  and  Lake  Champlain.  As  head 
of  the  new  bureau  he  continued  this  work  until  his  death 
in  1829. 

Long  before  formal  establishment  of  the  bureau,  Cap- 
tains Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clark  set  out  in 


1804  to  locate  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri  River  and 
explore  its  basin.  Their  report  published  in  1814  was  a 
masterpiece  of  recorded  observations.  The  immensity  of 
the  area  between  the  Mississippi  and  Pacific  was  far 
greater  than  anyone  had  imagined.  There  were  two 
mountain  systems  separated  by  more  than  400  miles  of 
valleys  and  plateaus  in  the  territory,  not  one  as  earlier 
believed.  The  Missouri  headwaters  were  in  the  north- 
west and  not  in  the  southeast,  as  previously  thought. 

About  the  time  Lewis  and  Clark  were  returning, 
Lieutenant  Zebulon  M.  Pike  set  out  with  a small  party 
from  St.  Louis  in  1 806  to  explore  the  headwaters  of  the 
Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers.  He  found  the  source  of  the 
Arkansas  but  not  of  the  Red  River.  Instead,  he  discov- 
ered and  climbed  the  14,1 10-foot  mountain  named  after 
him,  “Pike’s  Peak.”  He  followed  the  Missouri  and  Osage 
Rivers  and  almost  perished  in  the  mountains  near  the 
headwaters  of  the  Arkansas.  He  found  the  source  of  the 
Grand  River,  was  the  first  American  to  cross  the  Con- 
tinental Divide  and  prepared  the  first  map  of  the  area. 

By  their  discoveries,  the  expeditions  of  Lewis  and 
Clark  and  Pike  contributed  significantly  to  the  geo- 
graphic and  scientific  knowledge  of  the  American  West. 

Great  Achievers.  The  “Golden  Age  of  the  Army 
Topographic  Engineer”  is  synonymous  with  Colonel 
John  James  Abert  who  succeeded  Roberdeau  as  Chief 
of  the  Topographic  Bureau  in  1829.  He  was  named  the 
first  Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Topographic  Engineers  in 
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1838.  During  his  time  the  Topographic  Engineers 
probed  and  mapped  the  land  mass  between  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Abert  had  attended  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  from 
1 808  to  1811,  becoming  an  assistant  to  the  mathe- 
matics professor  there.  In  1813  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  practiced  law  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Ohio.  He  served  with  the  DC  militia  at  the  Battle  of 
Bladensburg,  then  was  appointed  a major  in  the  Topo- 
graphical Engineers.  From  1814  to  1829  he  was  en- 
gaged in  geodetic  surveys  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  and 
topographic  surveys  of  the  harbors,  rivers  and  canals. 
In  1829  he  was  appointed  Chief  of  the  Topographic 
Bureau  with  concurrent  obligation  as  special  agent  and 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  from  1832  to  1834. 

During  his  tenure  the  most  famous  topographic  engi- 
neer was  John  Charles  Fremont,  a controversial  figure 
in  Western  history.  Fremont  explored  more  of  the  West 
than  any  white  man  before  him.  The  report  of  his  suc- 
cessful expedition  to  South  Pass  brought  two  dramatic 
changes  in  outlook  toward  western  migration.  The  first 
was  the  weakening  of  the  theory  of  a “Great  American 
Desert”  which  had  been  propounded  by  the  famed  ex- 
plorer Lieutenant  Stephen  H.  Long  after  his  circuit  of 
the  Platte  River,  the  Rocky  Mountain  foothills  arid  the 
Arkansas  River  in  1820.  Long’s  judgment  had  deterred 
at  least  one  generation  from  migrating  to  the  West.  Yet 
despite  his  “erroneous  theory”  Long  succeeded  Abert  as 
the  Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Topographical  Engineers  in 
1861. 

Fremont’s  report  also  stimulated  the  nationalist  as- 
pirations of  expansionist  senators  and  increased  support 


for  American  ambitions  in  the  West. 

During  1 843-44  Fremont  headed  a second  expedition 
which  took  him  along  the  Oregon  Trail  and  into  parts 
of  Utah,  Nevada  and  California.  The  famous  Kit  Carson 
was  guide  for  both  expeditions.  Fremont  returned  to 
this  area  for  his  third  expedition  in  1 845.  In  this  journey 
he  pioneered  a permanent,  traversable  trail  between  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  and  northern  California.  His  reports  on 
California’s  rich  promise  captured  the  public  imagina- 
tion. Eventually  he  became  the  owner  of  a gold-rich 
property  there  and  governor  of  the  Territory. 

Topographer  Explorers.  Considerable  credit  for 
mapping  the  Southwest  belongs  to  Major  William 
Hemsley  Emory,  chief  topographer  to  General  Stephen 
W.  Kearny  during  the  Mexican  War  in  1846.  Later,  in 
1851,  as  chief  astronomer  on  the  boundary  survey,  he 
actually  directed  the  survey  and  produced  an  authorita- 
tive map  locating  208  points  of  latitude  and  longitude 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Pacific.  He  supple- 
mented his  maps  with  detailed  scientific  descriptions  of 
topography,  mineral  resources,  animals,  plants  and 
geology,  and  also  pioneered  in  the  study  of  South- 
western anthropology  and  archeology.  He  rose  to  be- 
come a Union  general  in  the  Civil  War. 

Later  Lieutenant  C.  N.  Turnbull  also  surveyed  the 
U.S. -Mexican  boundary.  On  another  expedition  Lieu- 
tenants N.  Michler  and  W.  F.  Smith  increased  the  in- 
formation on  the  Southwest  through  their  survey. 

Another  explorer-topographer  of  the  West  whose 
accomplishments  have  been  greatly  underrated  because 
of  the  controversial  nature  of  his  Civil  War  service  was 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Gouverneur  Kemble  Warren.  Dur- 
ing the  war  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  major  general  in  the 
Volunteers  and  later  reverted  to  the  rank  of  major  in 
the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

His  three  expeditions  to  the  Dakota-Nebraska  region 
during  1855-57  were  important  contributions  to  the 
opening  of  the  West.  He  is  reportedly  the  first  white 
man  to  enter  and  explore  the  Black  Hills. 

Then  there  was  Captain  Howard  Stansbury  who, 
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against  the  advice  of  almost  everyone,  probed  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  He  noted  that  “at  some 
former  period  it  was  a vast  inland  sea,”  an  hypothesis 
that  has  since  been  confirmed  by  geologists.  However, 
his  greatest  claim  to  fame  was  the  discovery  of  the  west- 
erly route  that  eventually  became  the  Overland  Stage 
and  Pony  Express  routes  and  the  future  bed  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

Many  others,  of  whom  even  less  is  recorded,  were 
instrumental  in  spurring  the  great  western  movement. 
Lieutenant  John  W.  Abert,  the  son  of  Colonel  John 
James  Abert,  and  Lieutenant  William  G.  Peck  covered 
the  territory  of  New  Mexico,  as  did  Captain  R.  B. 
Marcy.  Lieutenant  Joseph  C.  Ives  explored  the  Colo- 
rado River  from  the  Gulf  of  California  to  the  Grand 
Canyon,  which  he  entered  and  vividly  described  in  his 
report.  Captain  James  H.  Simpson  supplemented  Fre- 
mont’s accounts  on  the  Great  Basin  and,  in  particular, 
the  domain  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains.  Captain  W. 
Hood  surveyed  and  mapped  in  Oregon,  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri,  Yellow- 
stone, Salmon,  Lewis  and  Colorado  Rivers;  Lieutenants 
E.  L.  F.  Hardcastle  and  M.  L.  Smith  mapped  in  Mexico, 
and  Colonel  C.  R.  Comstock  operated  in  the  Great 
Lakes  region. 

By  today’s  standards  those  exploring  parties  were 
poorly  equipped.  Some  expeditions  could  afford  nothing 
more  than  a sextant,  barometer,  chronometer  and  a sur- 
veyor’s compass.  Others,  like  Emory’s,  boasted  such 
luxuries  as  telescopes,  transits,  theodolites,  circumfer- 
entors and  prismatic  compasses. 

Today  electronic  sight  and  sound  measurement  equip- 
ment, aerial  photography,  radar  imagery,  computers, 
all-purpose  air,  land  and  sea  vehicles,  and  many  other 
developments  are  tools  of  the  topographer.  But  even 
with  improved  equipment  and  techniques,  the  process 
of  acquiring  topographic  data  is  far  from  perfect.  The 
modern  map  maker  continues  to  build  his  skills  on  the 
painstaking  efforts  of  topographic  pioneers  who  charted 
and  rediscovered  the  American  land.  £ 


Map 


Although  not  a map  maker  in  the  tradition  of  the  earlier 
explorer-engineers,  Major  Charles  H.  Ruth  is  credited  with 
a significant  contribution  to  military  mapping.  He  came  on 
the  scene  as  a freshly  minted  lieutenant  in  May  1917  just 
when  the  Army  was  faced  with  a sudden  need  for  millions 
of  maps  to  serve  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  in 
Europe.  He  reorganized  the  existing  Central  Map  Reproduc- 
tion Plant  and  served  from  1917  to  1919  as  commanding 
officer  of  the  Engineer  Reproduction  Plant  where  he  intro- 
duced many  new  production  methods. 

In  1942  when  the  need  for  maps  increased  drastically 
the  Engineer  Reproduction  Plant  was  expanded  to  become 
the  Army  Map  Service.  It  was  moved  from  Washington  to 
its  present  quarters  at  Brookmont,  MD,  just  over  the  District 
of  Columbia  line.  In  1968,  the  Army  Map  Service,  the  En- 
gineer Topographic  Laboratories  at  Fort  Belvoir,  VA,  and 
the  mapping  function  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  were  com- 
bined and  realigned  into  the  U.S.  Army  Topographic  Com- 
mand (TOPOCOM).  Brigadier  General  Edwin  T.  O'Don- 
nell, TOPOCOM  commander  who  also  serves  as  Topogra- 
pher of  the  Army  on  the  staff  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers , is 
the  Army's  authority  on  military  topographic  mapping. 
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The  Grunt  in  the  field 
is  heard  at  the  highest  levels 
through  this  unique  agency  where 
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SP5  Frank  Webb 

Literally  at  the  troops'  fingertips  is  this  new  lightweight 
aluminum  alloy  entrenching  tool,  part  of  the  Lightweight 
Individual  Clothing  and  Equipment  program. 


PVT  John  Wiemer 

Individual  penlight  for  small  unit  commanders  directs  low 
intensity  beam  in  red  or  white  light  to  permit  map 
reading  or  give  a low  level  signal. 
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tl^JOAKED  AGAIN,”  the  infan- 
tryman  on  patrol  grumbles 
as  water  seeps  into  his  boots  while 
he  sloshes  through  the  marshy  rice 
paddies  of  the  Mekong  Delta.  It  will 
be  a long  time  until  his  platoon 
moves  into  a dry  perimeter  where 
he  can  put  on  fresh  socks.  Grimly  he 
squishes  ahead,  muttering  his  de- 
termination that  “the  Army  should 
issue  additional  boot  inserts  for  guys 
like  me.  I’m  going  to  write  the  Army 
Sounding  Board.” 

That  soldier  is  doing  the  right 
thing.  The  Sounding  Board  is  the 
Army’s  world-wide  “suggestion 
box”  for  improving  individual  com- 
bat clothing  and  equipment.  In  an 
age  of  satellites  and  super  missiles, 
this  agency  is  seriously  interested  in 
the  grunt’s  soggy  boots  and  the  serv- 
iceability of  his  combat  gear. 

The  board  collects,  studies  and 
acts  on  soldiers’  comments  and  con- 
structive complaints  on  everything 
from  the  working  of  field  jacket  zip- 
pers to  the  operation  of  the  105mm 
howitzer. 

SPECIALIST  4 MIKE  KELLER  is  a staff  writer  in. 
the  Information  Office,  U.S.  Army  Infantry  Center, 
Fort  Benning,  GA. 


Operating  at  Fort  Benning,  GA, 
under  the  Combat  Developments 
Command  Infantry  Agency,  the 
board  was  created  at  the  urging  of 
General  William  C.  Westmoreland, 
Army  Chief  of  Staff,  to  give  troops 
a direct  channel  for  sounding  off  on 
the  gear  and  equipment  they  use. 

Since  beginning  in  January  1970 
the  board  has  considered  more  than 
800  suggestions  that  have  poured  in 
from  around  the  world.  The  board’s 
invitation  to  contribute  is  aired 
widely  by  American  Forces  Net- 
works; it  has  received  letters  from 
an  ex-Swedish  soldier  and  German 
civilians  as  well  as  Americans  sta- 
tioned throughout  the  world.  How- 
ever, most  of  the  board’s  corre- 
spondence — some  90  percent  — 
comes  from  Vietnam. 

“There  is  no  particular  format  for 
suggestions,”  says  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Steve  P.  Himic,  board  president. 
“We  receive  them  on  sick  slips,  card- 
board boxes  and  tops  of  C-ration 
cans  as  well  as  in  regular  letter 
form.  We’ve  received  as  many  as  35 
suggestions  in  one  letter.” 

Models  or  exhibits  of  proposals 
also  may  be  sent  to  the  board — and 


many  frequently  are.  The  shelves  in 
the  board's  small  office  are  filled 
with  such  items.  “Pop  top”  C-ration 
cans  are  a popular  entry. 

Suggestions  range  from  a new 
cleaning  rod  for  the  M-16  rifle  to 
flexible  asbestos  gloves  with  work- 
able fingers  for  artillerymen  and 
tank  gunners  who  catch  hot  shells 
after  weapon  firing.  Proposals  need 
not  be  grandiose,  complicated  or 
elaborate.  Simplicity,  in  fact,  often 
wins  the  day. 

Take  the  case  of  the  penlight,  for 
example.  While  serving  as  a com- 
pany commander  in  Vietnam,  Cap- 
tain Charles  Steur  discovered  that  a 
pocket-sized  penlight  aided  him  in 
reading  maps  and  messages  when 
light  discipline  was  in  effect. 

He  submitted  the  idea  to  the 
Sounding  Board.  In  2 weeks  the  sug- 
gestion was  adopted  and  penlights 
were  on  their  way  to  troops  through- 
out Vietnam.  The  idea  won  the 
quickest  approval  of  any  item  in  the 
board's  short  history. 

“Send  in  improvement  ideas  no 
matter  how  insignificant  they  seem,” 
Colonel  Himic  urges.  “The  sugges- 
tions come  to  my  desk  and  I'll  gladly 
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Jack  in  the  box!  That’s  how  it  looks  as 
soldier  loses  contents  of  his  M-13 
decontamination  kit — see  it  just  above 
his  left  boot?  A suggestion  to  Sounding 
Board  might  eliminate  this  fault. 


open  a thousand  envelopes  to  find 
one  usable  idea.” 

Approved  suggestions  submitted 
via  the  Sounding  Board  and  already 
adopted  Army-wide  include — 

• improved  instructions  for  using 
the  M-13  decontamination  kit. 

• a shoulder  strap  making  it  easier 
to  carry  a mine  detector. 

• an  improved  and  reinforced 
Claymore  mine  bag. 

• a reinforced  carrying  harness  for 
the  PRC-25  radio. 

• removal  of  the  striker  bar  from 
plastic  match  boxes  in  survival  kits. 

• improved  safety  clips  on  hand 
grenades. 

Soldiers  wishing  to  submit  an  idea 
should  write  to  The  Army  Sounding 
Board,  CDC  Infantry  Agency,  Fort 
Benning,  GA.  31905.  Ideas  must  be 
limited  to  matters  pertaining  to  indi- 
vidual combat  clothing  and  equip- 
ment. All  suggestions  will  be  evalu- 
ated, processed  and  given  a reply. 
“We  try  to  acknowledge  receipt  the 
same  day,”  Colonel  Himic  says. 

Each  suggestion  is  assigned  to  one 
of  the  five  board  members  who 
studies  the  item  and  reports  his  find- 
ing to  the  rest  of  the  board.  “After 
this  first  screening,  suggestions  that 
are  deemed  not  practical  or  are  al- 
ready in  use  will  be  returned  to  their 
originator,”  Colonel  Himic  says. 
“Those  that  appear  to  have  merit 
may  be  forwarded  to  higher  com- 
mands or  to  research  agencies 
throughout  the  Army  for  evaluation. 

“Even  if  an  idea  is  turned  down 
we  give  the  person  who  submitted  it 
a full  explanation  why,”  he  adds. 

No  suggestion  is  ever  completely 
discarded.  “We  keep  files  on  every- 
thing sent  in  and  can  look  up  a par- 
ticular item  within  seconds,”  the 
colonel  notes. 

Those  submitting  suggestions 
have  more  to  gain  than  just  a letter 
of  acceptance.  They  also  may  re- 
ceive cash  awards  for  their  work. 
“All  suggestions  which  qualify  for 
further  development  are  sent  to  the 
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individual’s  local  Incentive  Awards 
office,”  the  colonel  reports. 

During  a tour  in  Vietnam  SFC 
Gerald  Ullom  observed  that  the 
bandoleer  of  the  canvas  carrier  of 
the  M18A1  Claymore  mine  became 
seriously  worn  after  only  about  1 
month  in  the  field.  He  wrote  the 
board  pointing  out  that  this  could 
cause  potential  damage  to  the  mine’s 
blasting  cap  assembly  or  firing  de- 
vice and  urged  that  the  canvas  be 
reinforced.  The  recommendation 
was  accepted  and  the  sergeant  re- 
ceived $400. 

Whenever  necessary,  the  Sound- 
ing Board  takes  “short  cut”  action 
to  speed  a particularly  important 
item  to  the  field.  This  procedure — 
which  eliminates  the  development 
cycle  — is  employed  only  if  the 
change  is  crucial  to  combat  opera- 
tions, such  as  the  clip  on  the  hand 
grenade  or  reinforcing  the  Claymore 
mine  carrier. 

“In  other  cases  soldiers  cannot 
expect  a new  item  to  appear  in  the 
field  immediately,”  the  colonel 


points  out,  “since  the  old  items  in 
stock  must  be  used  up  first.  The 
Army  cannot  scrap  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  usable  equipment  and 
clothing  for  a few  minor  improve- 
ments.” 

Closely  related  to  the  Sounding 
Board  is  the  Lightweight  Individual 
Clothing  and  Equipment  (LIN- 
COLE)  program.  Its  aim  is  to  light- 
en the  combat  soldier’s  load  by  de- 
creasing the  weight  of  his  clothing, 
web  gear  and  equipment. 

As  part  of  this  effort,  webbing 
now  is  being  made  of  nylon  for 
quick  drying  and  lightness,  the  can- 
teen cup  is  getting  a more  practical 
lip  and  handle,  ammo  pouches  will 
have  two  side  pockets  to  hold  gre- 
nades, combat  packs  now  have  out- 
side pockets  for  separation  of  equip- 
ment, the  poncho  is  being  reduced 
in  weight  and  the  pneumatic  sleeping 
mattress  is  being  made  more  durable 
and  lightweight. 

The  goal  is  comfort  and  ease  of 
action  to  make  today’s  soldier  even 
more  effective  in  combat.  J 
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Notifying  the  next  of  kin  is 


The  Army's  Toughest  Job 


IT’S  A JOB  nobody  wants. 

Long  hours  are  usually  spent  on  duty  evenings  and 
weekends.  Personal  plans  are  often  disrupted  and  some 
of  the  problems  seem  at  first  unsolvable.  The  job  is 
working  with  family  members  who  have  just  been 
notified  of  a tragic  personal  loss — the  death  of  a soldier 
son  or  husband.  The  job  is  Survivor  Assistance  Officer 
(SAO). 

“Would  you  and  your  wife  adopt  me?”  This  was  the 
plaintive  request  of  a 16-year-old  widow,  an  orphan 
since  birth,  now  that  her  husband  of  a few  months  had 
been  killed  in  Vietnam.  The  SAO  was  the  only  person 
who  could  provide  direction  and  strength  to  continue  in 
the  desperate  weeks  ahead. 

How  could  the  SAO  explain  in  a sympathetic  and 
understanding  way  that  even  if  it  were  legally  possible, 
it  was  not  the  solution  to  her  problem.  There’s  no 
school  solution  to  this  problem — but  then  there  are  no 
school  solutions  to  any  of  the  SAO’s  problems. 

Department  of  the  Army  provides  general  guidance 
and  regulations  to  assist  the  SAO.  Army  area  com- 
manders add  pertinent  local  information  to  help  in  set- 
tling the  affairs  of  the  deceased  and  the  next  of  kin. 
But  in  the  final  analysis  it’s  the  patience,  understanding 
and  hard  work  of  the  SAO  that  helps  sustain  the  grief- 
stricken  family  in  its  time  of  need. 

Chief  Warrant  Officer  Richard  Luthi,  an  assistant 
adjutant  and  personnel  officer  at  a missile  battalion 
headquarters  near  Boston,  speaks  from  experience.  He 
has  assisted  about  15  families  as  an  SAO  and  has  been 
the  Notification  Officer  on  another  15. 

One  of  the  first  things  an  SAO  must  do,  Luthi  ex- 
plains, is  “be  ready  for  the  unexpected.” 

After  the  Notification  Officer  makes  the  initial  per- 
sonal call  on  the  next  of  kin,  Luthi  reviews  the  file  to 
learn  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  death  and  how 
the  survivors  received  news  of  the  loss. 


SP5  Vernon  Wicks 

A Silver  Star  and  eight  other  decorations  awarded 
posthumously  to  SP4  Peter  F.  Fegatelli  are  presented  to  his 
parents  by  Brigadier  General  John  H.  Cushman,  former 
commanding  general  of  Fort  Devens. 
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From  these,  Luthi  says,  “I  handle  each  case  as  the 
situation  dictates.  The  case  may  take  me  into  an  urban 
ghetto  or  to  a lavish  suburban  mansion.  About  the 
only  thing  that  I can  expect  to  find  is  a feeling  of  re- 
sentment. The  survivors  usually  don’t  show  it  outwardly 
but  it  is  there.” 

The  soft-spoken  veteran  makes  his  initial  contact 
with  the  family  within  24  hours  following  the  notifica- 
tion. He  explains  his  duties  and  informs  the  next  of  kin 
that  telegrams  will  be  arriving  from  DA  verifying  noti- 
fication and  offering  condolences. 

According  to  Luthi,  “The  first  few  visits  are  the  most 
important.  It’s  then  that  the  SAO  must  instill  con- 
fidence. He  must  convince  the  survivors  that  the  Army 
truly  wants  to  help  and  that  he  will  do  anything  to 
make  things  go  smoothly.  It’s  then  that  you  encounter 
the  resentment.  Usually,  it’s  not  an  outward  thing  but, 
occasionally,  the  survivors  are  hostile.  I remember  one 
case  when  the  father  said  that  he  didn’t  want  to  see 
another  G—  D — uniform  in  his  house  as  long  as  he 


lived.  In  respect  for  his  wishes,  the  SAO  visited  in 
civilian  clothes  and  used  his  personal  car.  The  father 
finally  came  around  and  everything  worked  out,”  says 
Luthi. 

“On  the  second  visit  the  SAO  really  starts  to  func- 
tion,” continued  Mr.  Luthi.  “That’s  when  I begin  to  go 
down  the  checklist  of  things  to  be  taken  care  of.  There 
are  benefits  from  the  Army,  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, Federal  income  tax  and  Social  Security  to  mention 
a few.  Then  I have  to  check  out  state  benefits  due  the 
survivors. 

“Things  that  must  be  done  seem  to  multiply  each 
day.  And  it’s  not  a matter  of  telling  the  family  to  go 
somewhere  and  take  care  of  something.  I take  them 
where  they  must  go,  like  visiting  the  local  Social  Security 
office  or  seeing  the  representative  at  the  State  Veterans 
Affairs  office.  These  are  things  done  on  each  case  but 
there  are  other  things  that  pop  up.  Like  when  we 
found  that  the  deceased  soldier  had  made  a deposit  on 
a couple  of  suits  in  Hong  Kong  and  agreed  to  pay  the 


Speed,  accuracy,  sympathetic  consideration  cushion  the  impact  of 


Casualty  Reporting 

A Look 

Behind  the  Scenes 

LTC  Norma  V.  Busse 


OST  SOLDIERS  tend  to 

avoid  all  thoughts  that  they 

might  become  a casualty,  so  many 

remain  unaware  of  just  what  the 
Army  does  for  them  and  their  next 
of  kin  in  cases  of  death,  wounds,  ill- 
ness, missing  or  captured. 

Casualty  Division,  Personnel  Serv- 
ices Support  Directorate  of  The 

Adjutant  General’s  Office  reports 
any  type  of  casualty.  It  receives  all 
casualty  reports  and  notifies  next  of 
kin  and/or  anybody  else  that  the 
serviceman  has  designated  on  his 
DA  Form  41  (Emergency  Data 
Card).  All  these  cards  are  filed  and 
maintained  in  the  division. 

The  office  is  a busy  place  where 
telephones  ring  constantly  while  of- 
ficers and  clerks  carry  on  cryptic 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  NORMA  V.  BUSSE  is  Chief, 
Documentation  and  Special  Actions  Branches, 
Casualty  Division,  The  Adjutant  General’s  Office, 
Department  of  the  Army. 


conversations  laced  with  strange 
code  words  — “You  say  you’re 
changing  a CROWN  to  an 
ETHER?”  Or  “Change  that  SMITE 
to  a LOYAL  on  that  Sergeant 
Brown  report.”  Or  “Sorry  sir,  I have 
no  information  about  your  son  that 
I can  give.  A representative  of  the 
Army  is  on  his  way  to  your  house  to 
see  you.” 

All  together  46  five-letter  words 
are  used  in  the  codes  — CROWN 
signifies  a nonbattle  casualty, 
ETHER  means  the  death  is  related 
to  hostile  action,  SMITE  designates 
a member  who  has  been  seriously 
injured  as  a result  of  hostile  action, 
LOYAL  means  the  injuries  were  not 
a result  of  hostile  action. 

When  a death  report  comes  in  it 
is  compared  with  data  on  the  sol- 
dier’s Form  41,  then  double  checked 
against  master  tapes  at  Headquar- 
ters, Department  of  the  Army.  If 


any  discrepancy  is  noted  a call  is 
put  through  to  the  command  that 
reported  the  casualty.  Checks  also 
may  be  made  with  the  Personnel 
Records  Division  of  TAGO.  Not 
until  all  details  are  clarified  will  the 
information  be  forwarded  to  the 
Army  area  headquarters  where  the 
next  of  kin  reside. 

All  this  meticulous  double  check- 
ing is  done  to  eliminate  the  possibil- 
ity of  sending  out  erroneous  infor- 
mation. At  the  Casualty  Division 
everybody  lives  with  the  ever-pres- 
ent dread  of  an  erroneous  notifica- 
tion. 

The  Army  area  headquarters 
passes  on  the  data  to  the  Army  in- 
stallation or  activity  located  nearest 
the  next  of  kin.  A notification  officer 
is  appointed  locally  to  carry  the 
word  to  the  next  of  kin  personally, 
and  then  only  between  6 a.m.  and 
10  p.m.  If  the  presence  of  a physi- 
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“He  must  convince  the  survivors  that  the  Army  truly 
wants  to  help  and  that  he  will  do  anything 
to  make  things  go  smoothly.” 


remaining  sum  on  delivery.  I first  had  to  find  out  if 
the  parents  wanted  the  suits  and  then  I worked  out  the 
details. 

“While  all  these  things  are  going  on  I arrange  for 
the  burial  with  military  honors  if  the  survivors  so  re- 
quest. 

“Usually  the  next  of  kin  hold  up  pretty  well  during 
the  first  week  or  so.  They  seem  to  be  in  a state  of  limbo 
emotionally.  It  is  when  the  remains  arrive  they  go  to 
pieces.  There  is  little  the  SAO  can  do  other  than  be 
there  if  he  is  needed  and  offer  comfort  and  sympathy 
to  the  family.” 

Sometimes  this  may  involve  unusual  requests  by  the 
survivors.  In  one  case  Luthi  recalls,  “The  next  of  kin 
asked  that  a microphone  be  placed  at  the  coffin  during 
the  funeral  ceremony.  Mourners  passed  by  and  said  a 
few  words  into  the  microphone.  One  man  stepped  up 
and  said  ‘I  didn’t  like  him  very  much.  We  were  always 
fighting.  But  now  I look  back  and  maybe  it  was  my 
fault.  I’m  sorry  that  he  is  gone  now.’  ” 

(Continued  on  page  28) 


cian  has  been  recommended  by  the 
serviceman  on  his  DA  Form  41,  one 
will  be  assigned  to  accompany  the 
notification  officer. 

This  visit  is  perhaps  the  most  dif- 
ficult and  sensitive  in  the  entire 
chain  of  casualty  notification.  As 
soon  as  he  can  the  officer  passes  on 
to  Department  of  the  Army  and  the 
Army  area  headquarters  the  date 
and  time  he  conveyed  the  informa- 
tion. Once  this  report  is  received, 
Casualty  Division  sends  a telegram 
to  the  next  of  kin  confirming  the  no- 
tification already  made  by  the  officer 
during  his  personal  visit. 

Normally  all  of  this  goes  on  with- 
in a few  hours  after  initial  word  of 
death  is  received.  But  sometimes 
notification  may  take  longer  due  to 
family  absence,  moves  or  floods  and 
storms. 

When  notification  is  confirmed, 
the  division  forwards  the  data  to  the 
Chief  of  Staff  who  sends  a condol- 
ence letter  to  the  family.  The  Chief 
of  Information  also  is  informed  so 
releases  may  be  made  to  the  press 
if  the  next  of  kin  approve  such  re- 
leases. In  combat  or  combat-related 
deaths  the  division  also  prepares  let- 
ters of  condolence  to  be  sent  out  by 
President  Nixon  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army. 

After  notification  has  been  con- 


firmed at  Army  and  installation 
levels,  a Survivor  Assistance  Officer 
is  appointed.  His  task  is  to  help 
coordinate  funeral  arrangements, 
make  contact  with  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, Social  Security  office 
and  all  other  agencies  that  may  be 
involved.  A copy  of  the  data  also 
goes  to  Personnel  Actions  Division 
of  The  Adjutant  General’s  Office  for 
presentation  of  appropriate  posthu- 
mous awards  and  promotions  which 
may  have  been  recommended  prior 
to  the  soldier’s  death.  The  data  also 
goes  to  the  Chief,  Support  Services 
who  is  responsible  for  authorizing 
transportation  and  escort  service  for 
the  remains,  burial  allowances  and  a 
headstone.  The  Casualty  Division 
also  sends  a telegram  to  the  nearest 
Finance  and  Accounting  Officer  to 
authorize  payment  of  the  gratuity 
pay  if  the  member  was  married.  If 
not,  gratuity  pay  is  disbursed  to  the 
next  of  kin  with  final  pay  and  allow- 
ances. 

In  cases  involving  wounds,  in- 
juries or  illnesses,  the  division  lists 
these  as  “active  cases”  for  about  90 
days  after  the  last  entry  has  been 
made.  The  case  is  closed  when  the 
serviceman  returns  to  the  United 
States  or  is  returned  to  duty  or  re- 
moved from  the  very  seriously  ill  or 
seriously  ill  lists.  Continued  pro- 


gress reports  are  made  every  5 days 
and  are  passed  on  to  the  next  of 
kin. 

If  the  doctor  in  an  overseas  com- 
mand deems  it  necessary  the  divi- 
sion may  issue  invitational  travel  or- 
ders (ITO)  to  the  primary  next  of 
kin.  These  provide  free  air  trans- 
portation from  the  aerial  port  of  em- 
barkation to  the  oversea  hospital 
and  return.  The  next  of  kin  pays  the 
way  to  the  airport. 

Cases  involving  members  listed  as 
missing,  missing  in  action,  captured, 
detained,  interned,  beleaguered  or 
besieged  are  set  aside  for  special  ac- 
tions. These  cases  are  never  retired 
until  the  member  returns  to  military 
control  or  is  declared  dead. 

Line  of  Duty  (LD)  actions  on 
dead  or  injured  service  members 
are  also  handled  in  the  Casualty  Di- 
vision. Reports  are  checked  for  cor- 
rectness and  completeness  of  path- 
ology and  autopsy  findings  before 
the  information  is  forwarded  to  the 
Veterans  Administration  for  deter- 
mination of  benefit  entitlements  for 
next  of  kin. 

The  next  time  you  read  of  service- 
men killed  or  injured  in  a crash  or 
other  kind  of  accident  in  combat  you 
may  be  sure  that  their  next  of  kin 
are  being  assisted  and  comforted  by 
members  of  the  Army.  0 
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“When  it’s  all  over  you  are  often  a genuine  friend  of  the 
family  ...  I spend  a lot  of  evenings  and  weekends  on  a case.’’ 


When  the  opportunity  presents  itself,  the  SAO  begins 
discussion  of  financial  matters.  “1  only  discuss  these 
with  the  next  of  kin  directly  concerned,”  Luthi  says. 

A close  working  relationship  is  maintained  between 


the  SAO  and  the  nearest  Casualty  Branch.  Luthi  makes 
many  phone  calls  to  Fort  Devens,  MA,  for  assistance. 
When  a mother  remarked  that  the  family  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  unit  with  which  her  son  had  served,  Luthi 
worked  through  the  local  Casualty  Branch  and  DA  to 
obtain  unit  insignia  and  a brief  unit  history  for  the  sur- 
vivors. If  a problem  cannot  be  resolved  at  the  local  level 
the  Casualty  Division  at  DA  encourages  the  SAO  to  call 
direct  to  the  chief  or  one  of  his  representatives. 

From  DA  level  through  subordinate  commands  to 
the  officer  working  the  case,  the  prevailing  attitude  is 
one  of  sincere  desire  to  help  the  survivors.  “You  have 
to  be  sensitive,  show  mature  judgment  and  have  a 
steady  hand  to  successfully  complete  a case,”  Luthi 
advises.  “And  you  have  to  make  sure  that  no  loose 
ends  are  hanging.  Officially,  the  case  is  finished  in  30 
days  but  it  rarely  ends  that  soon.  It  may  go  from  4 to 
6 months  or  even  longer.  When  it’s  all  over  you  are 
often  a genuine  friend  of  the  family.  Friendship  doesn’t 
end  with  a report  at  the  end  of  30  days.  Sure,  it’s  time 
consuming  and  I spend  a lot  of  evenings  and  weekends 
on  a case.  But  that’s  the  only  way  to  do  the  job.  My 
wife  and  two  kids  have  learned  to  understand.  They 
leave  me  with  my  thoughts  when  I come  home.” 

Luthi’s  advice  to  an  officer  who  may  be  assigned 
duties  as  an  SAO?  “Become  thoroughly  familiar  with 
local  laws  that  might  benefit  the  survivors.  Review  the 
regulations  provided  by  DA  and  the  Army  area  head- 
quarters and  when  you  get  a case  prepare  yourself  for 
the  unexpected.  When  it’s  all  over  you’ll  have  an  inner 
sense  of  satisfaction  that  only  comes  with  giving  of 
yourself  when  you’re  needed.”  — SFC  Carl  Martin  ^ 
Photos  by  SP5  Gene  White,  Fort  Devens,  MA . W 


"Years  From  Now  I'd  Help" 

LT  Kenneth  T.  Walsh 


SITTING  emotionless  at  the 
dining  room  table,  hands 
clasped,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Patton  forced 
a smile  and  nodded  slowly  as  she  re- 
called the  death  of  her  husband. 

“At  a time  like  that  you  need 
somebody  to  depend  on,”  she  said, 
tilting  her  head  to  the  side  as  she  re- 
flected for  a moment.  “It  was  good 
to  have  someone  there.” 

Mrs.  Patton  is  one  of  hundreds  of 
widows  and  mothers  who  have  re- 
ceived help  from  the  Fort  Gordon 
Survivor  Assistance  Program  which 
helped  the  next  of  kin  of  208  men 
in  1970  alone.  Most  cases  involved 
the  deaths  of  soldiers  retired  or  in 
Vietnam. 

“It  would  be  morally  wrong  to 

LIEUTENANT  KENNETH  T.  WALSH  is  Public  Inform- 
ation Officer  at  Fort  Gordon,  GA. 


forget  Mrs.  Patten  and  not  continue 
to  help  her,”  said  Captain  Verlen 
Hannah,  the  SAO  assigned  to  her 
case.  “If  she  contacted  me  5 years 
from  now  I’d  help.  My  moral  ob- 
ligation doesn’t  end  with  the  passage 
of  time.” 

“We  try  to  get  the  Notification 
Officer  on  his  way  within  an  hour 
after  we  know  officially  of  the 
death,”  explained  Mrs.  Patricia  Ful- 
ler, who  directs  the  day-to-day  oper- 
ation of  the  Survivor  Assistance  Pro- 
gram at  Fort  Gordon. 

“The  hardest  part  was  in  the  be- 
ginning," according  to  CPT  Hannah. 
“Here  1 am  with  all  these  benefits 
but  what  good  are  benefits  to  a per- 
son who’s  lost  a loved  one?” 

“I  don’t  think  you  can  enjoy  this 
job,”  he  added.  “It  was  some  of  the 


hardest  work  I’ve  done  since  enter- 
ing the  Army.  If  you’ve  had  service 
experience,  you  know  how  the  mili- 
tary operates  and  you  can  communi- 
cate easier  with  the  next  of  kin. 

“It’s  important  to  put  yourself  in 
their  position.  Try  to  understand 
how  they  feel  and  what  the  husband 
might  have  done  in  that  situation," 
he  said. 

Mrs.  Fuller  emphasized  that  emo- 
tional involvement  can  be  intense. 
“This  office  deals  only  with  prob- 
lems and  things  that  are  sad.  I used 
to  be  a cheerful  girl  but  I’m  not  so 
cheerful  any  more,”  she  said. 

“I’d  hate  to  have  the  families 
think  I shuffle  papers  and  consider 
this  just  another  job.  I want  every 
family  to  know  I think  of  them  in- 
dividually,” Mrs.  Fuller  concluded. 
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SP5  David  A.  Lewis 


IX  YEARS  in  the  Army,  Cap- 
tain Paul  (Buddy)  Bucha 
has  already  made  his  mark  as  soldier 
and  innovator,  both  in  the  Army  and 
civilian  life.  Besides  being  recipient 
of  the  Medal  of  Honor,  the  Nation’s 
highest  award  for  valor,  for  “ex- 
traordinary heroism  . . . and  leader- 
ship” in  Vietnam,  he  has  been 
named  one  of  the  National  Jaycees 
10  Outstanding  Young  Men  of 
1971. 

The  award,  which  brackets  Bucha 
with  Presidential  press  secretary 
Ronald  Ziegler  and  vocalist  Elvis 
Presley,  among  others,  recognizes 
his  ability  to  initiate  and  carry  out 
needed  changes  that  have  earned 
the  respect  of  his  colleagues. 

At  27,  Captain  Bucha  is  the 
youngest  recipient  and  the  only  mili- 
tary man  honored  by  the  Jaycees. 
The  two  characteristics  that  the  Top 
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For  the  action,  upper  right,  in  which  he 
directed  his  unit  in  an  attack  in  Vietnam, 
CPT  Bucha  received  Medal  of  Honor 
from  President  Nixon.  At  right,  he 
relaxes  at  home  with  wife  Carolyn, 
son  Jason  and  dog  Moki. 

Ten  seem  to  have  in  common  are 
that  each  is  an  individualist  and  each 
dared  to  challenge  accepted  tradi- 
tions and  standards  when  they  felt 
change  was  necessary. 

Not  only  has  Bucha  won  praise 
for  his  military  accomplishments  but 
he  also  has  been  cited  for  his  in- 
volvement in  the  civilian  community. 

“My  wife  heard  rumors  of  a drug 
problem  in  our  civilian  community,” 
he  said.  “I  looked  into  it,  found  the 
rumors  were  facts  and  called  some 
of  the  men  of  the  community  to- 
gether to  formulate  a program  to 
cope  with  the  situation. 

“One  thing  we’ve  done  is  find  jobs 
for  ex-addicts.  The  natural  place  for 
us  to  look  for  jobs  was  at  West 
Point.  Through  cooperation  with 


West  Point  officials  we’ve  had  sev- 
eral ex-addicts  hired  at  the  academy; 
all  are  still  working  and  have  stayed 
off  drugs.” 

Captain  Bucha  fervently  believes 
the  military  should  increase  such 
cooperation  with  the  civilian  world. 

“There  must  be  an  active  and 
thorough  interface  between  civilian 
and  military  communities.  There  is 
much  to  be  gained  from  directing 
available  Army  resources  into  mean- 
ingful programs  within  the  civilian 
community.  Both  communities 
would  benefit. 

“For  example,  the  Army  is 
uniquely  qualified  in  personnel  and 
equipment  to  help  in  conservation, 
maintenance,  agriculture  and  sani- 
tation. With  city  governments  ex- 
periencing a tremendous  shortage  of 
funds,  why  couldn’t  the  Army  assist 
in  urban  rat  control  under  the  guid- 
ance of  civilian  authorities? 

“Or,  at  another  level,  rather  than 
making  a soldier  perform  meaning- 


less tasks  such  as  digging  a ditch  and 
filling  it  in  on  a military  post,  why 
not  let  him  go  to  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion or  forest  preserve  where  the 
labor  is  needed?” 

Captain  Bucha  was  not  named 
one  of  America’s  1 0 Outstanding 
Young  Men  just  for  his  ideas  on 
military-civilian  cooperation.  His 
leadership  also  was  cited. 

As  a West  Point  cadet,  he  was 
regimental  commander,  the  No.  2 
position  in  the  cadet  chain  of  com- 
mand. He  also  was  an  All-American 
swimmer  and  captain  of  the  USMA 
swim  team.  He  worked  with  his 
classmates  to  change  the  tradition- 
minded  cadet  educational  program. 
“Our  class  prided  itself  on  doing 
things  that  had  never  been  done,”  he 
said.  “Among  our  accomplishments 
were  increased  off-post  privileges 
and  leaves,  more  major  social  events 
for  second  and  third  classmen,  and 
being  allowed  to  purchase  our  cars 
earlier.” 
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Those  accomplishments  rein- 
forced his  belief  in  working  within 
the  system.  The  successes  also 
strengthened  his  philosophy  on  life: 

“Bobby  Kennedy's  famous  re- 
mark was  ‘Some  men  see  things  the 
way  they  are  and  ask  why;  I dream 
of  things  that  never  were  and  ask 
why  not?’  This  probably  comes  as 
close  as  anything  to  a single  state- 
ment of  what  I believe.” 

The  young  Army  leader  also 
knows  and  applies  elements  of  good 
leadership.  As  he  puts  it,  his  D Com- 
pany, 3d  Battalion,  187th  Infantry 
of  the  101st  Airborne  Division,  was 
initially  made  up  of  mavericks  and 
non-infantrymen  as  it  prepared  for 
Vietnam  duty. 

“Quite  a few  of  the  men  had  had 
disciplinary  problems  so  I felt  it 
called  for  recognition  of  this  fact. 
The  men  and  I were  completely  hon- 
est with  each  other.  We  wanted  to  go 
to  Vietnam  together,  come  back  to- 
gether and  perform  to  the  best  of  our 
ability  while  there.  Our  performance 
testifies  to  the  inter-dependency  we 
developed.” 

Captain  Bucha  earned  the  Medal 
of  Honor  for  his  “extraordinary 
heroism  . . . and  leadership”  on  a 
March  night  in  1968  when  his  com- 
pany killed  1 68  enemy  soldiers 
while  suffering  1 1 casualties  and  54 
wounded  during  a fierce  all-night 
battle. 

Bucha  is  now  a long  way  from 
Vietnam  but  his  leadership  and  in- 
novations continue.  He  developed  a 
course  in  managerial  economics  that 
he  will  teach  again  this  academic 
year.  And  it  was  this  role  as  an  in- 
novator that  helped  him  earn  the 
Jaycees'  award. 

The  10  Outstanding  Young  Men 
Award  began  in  1938  as  a tribute  to 
young  ideas  and  approaches  that  are 
vital  to  America’s  growth.  The 
screening  committee  for  the  1971 
awards  included  Senator  Birch  Bayh 
and  finalist  judges  included  former 
President  Lyndon  Johnson. 

Past  recipients  of  the  Jaycees’ 
award  include  John  F.  Kennedy 
(’46),  Orson  Welles  (’38),  Robert 
F.  Kennedy  (’54),  Ralph  Nader 
(’66)  and  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson 
(’69). 
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Fort  MacArthur , CA — The  Army ' s 
brawn  and  speed  will  sparkle  in  the 
CISM  sports  spotlight  later  this 
month  as  the  U.S.  track  and  field 
team  makes  its  bid  for  the  champion- 
ship in  the  military  Olympics. 

On  Aug.  16,  the  U.S.  team, 
mostly  Army  members,  is  scheduled  to 
compete  in  21  events  in  the  7-day 
meet  in  Helsinki,  Finland. 

Team  officials  including  Army 
head  coach  Ralph  Higgins  are  enthu- 
siastic about  this  year's  crop  of 
athletes.  Their  enthusiasm  is  based 
on  performances  turned  in  during  the 
U.S.  Interservice  Meet  held  near  Fort 
MacArthur , CA  in  June . 

Army  cindermen  took  first  place 
in  15  of  the  21  events  and  Ron  Cole- 
man's spectacular  27  feet  3/4  inch 
long  jump  was  one  of  the  top  efforts 
in  the  2-day  meet.  Coleman  holds 
the  CISM  record  at  25  feet  5 1/2 
inches  set  in  1969. 

Mel  Pender's  teammate  Charlie 
Green  took  the  100  meter  dash  for 
Army.  Additional  Army  firsts  in  the 
June  Interservice  Meet  were:  400 

meter  dash,  Fred  Newhouse;  javelin 
throw,  Mike  Lyngstad;  and  shot  put, 


Bruce  Wilhelm.  The  Army  was  not 
challenged  in  the  2-mile  walk  and 
Clark  Scully  took  top  honors.  John 
Hartfield  wog  the  high  jump  with 
Larry  Hart  winning  the  hammer  throw. 

Other  Army  winners  were  Tim 
Vollmer  throwing  the  discus,  Henry 
Jackson  in  the  triple  jump  and  Roland 
Carter  taking  the  pole  vault.  Jerry 
Bright  won  the  200  meter  dash,  Jim 
Crawford  the  1,500  meter  event  and 
Jeff  Bennett  the  400  meter  hurdles. 
The  team  of  Sammey  Bates,  Jim  Blais- 
dell.  Bill  Ennis  and  Fred  Newhouse 
out-paced  the  pack  in  the  mile  relay. 

The  Air  Force  took  firsts  in 
the  3,000  meter  steeplechase,  400 
meter  relay  and  5,000  meter  run. 

The  Marines  won  the  10,000  meter 
run  and  the  800  meter  run  while  the 
Coast  Guard  took  the  110  meter  high 
hurdle  competition. 

We'll  leave  the  business  of  mak- 
ing predictions  to  the  professional 
handicappers  but  you  can  bet  on  one 
thing--the  athletes  from  the  U.S., 
whether  from  the  Army  or  not,  will 
be  going  all-out  to  beat  rivals  from 
other  countries  in  CISM  competition 
Aug.  16. 
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Catoosa,  OK — When  President  Nixon  began  his  address  concerning  the  Mc- 
Clellan-Kerr  Arkansas  River  Navigation  System  June  5 at  the  Port  of  Catoosa 
near  Tulsa,  OK,  he  said,  "It  is  a pleasure  to  be  with  you  here  today  on  the 
Oklahoma  seacoast." 

The  formerly  landlocked  Midwest  is  now  open  to  the  seaports  of  the 
world  through  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  also  connected 
with  the  Nation's  25,000  miles  of  inland  waterways. 

On  July  24,  1946,  Congress  authorized  development  of  the  Arkansas  River 
and  its  tributaries  for  navigation,  additional  flood  control,  hydroelectric 
power  and  recreational  areas.  The  project  set  in  motion  the  largest  civil 
works  program  ever  undertaken  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  Overall  su- 
pervision of  the  navigation  system  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Southwestern 
Division  of  the  corps  at  Dallas,  TX. 

The  navigation  system  provides  a minimum  depth  of  9 feet  with  a total 
lift  of  420  feet.  Seventeen  locks  and  dams  were  built  to  establish  this 
stairway  440  miles  long,  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  Catoosa,  OK,  near 
Tulsa.  It  begins  at  the  White  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  goes  10  miles  up  the 
White  River,  then  10  miles  up  the  man-made  Arkansas  Post  Canal  where  it 
flows  into  the  Arkansas  River.  The  system  continues  up  the  Arkansas  River 
to  Muskogee,  OK,  then  to  the  Verdigris  River  for  the  last  50  miles  to  the 
Port  of  Catoosa. 


With  the  entire  channel  open  to  pleasure  craft,  the  navigation  system 
will  provide  thousands  of  boating  enthusiasts  new  outdoor  adventures  on 
river  travel.  Along  the  Arkansas  and  Verdigris  Rivers,  108  public  use  areas 
totaling  14,000  acres  will  be  developed  between  Catoosa  and  the  Mississippi 
River.  Sixty-nine  recreational  areas  will  be  built  on  the  waterway  in 
Arkansas  and  39  in  Oklahoma. 

Most  public  use  areas  will  have  picnic  tables,  fireplaces  and  grills, 
camping  grounds,  trailer  sites,  potable  water  supply,  restrooms  and  boat 
launching  ramps.  Army  Engineers  considered  the  natural  scenic  beauty  of 
the  shoreline  and  its  enhancement  by  landscaping  and  reforestation.  Their 
plans  are  coordinated  with  state  and  Federal  park,  fish,  wildlife  and  arche- 
ological agencies . 

3y  Jack  Thisler,  Chief  of  the  Public  Affairs  Office,  Tulsa  Engineer  District 
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OMETHING’S  STIRRING. 

Tell-tale  signs  are  sprouting  across  the  land. 

New  6-cent  postcards  bear  the  likeness  of  Paul  Revere. 

A red,  white  and  blue  symbol  has  been  unveiled  as  an 
official  emblem. 

Pennsylvania  license  plates  are  sporting  the  Liberty 
Bell  and  “Bicentennial  State”  slogan. 

The  first  of  a series  of  postage  stamps  commemorat- 
ing the  bicentennial  appeared  on  July  4th,  with  plans 
calling  for  a new  stamp  each  July  4th  until  1976. 

Action  is  pending  in  Congress  for  a revolutionary 
change  in  design  of  all  circulating  coinage  beginning  in 
1976. 

In  case  you  didn’t  get  the  idea,  our  Nation’s  200th 
birthday  is  sneaking  up  on  us. 

A re-run  of  the  Spirit  of  ’76  is  in  the  works. 

Citizens  of  the  original  1 3 states  are  beginning  to  stir. 

Residents  of  Chester  County,  PA,  are  planting  dog- 
wood trees  along  the  Route  23  approach  to  famous  Val- 
ley Forge. 

Connecticut’s  Israel  Putnam  Park  in  Redding,  known 
as  that  state’s  Valley  Forge,  will  be  restored  in  time  for 
the  bicentennial. 

Norfolk,  VA,  is  planning  a naval  museum  as  its 
contribution. 

At  Fort  Laurens,  an  old  Revolutionary  War  fort  in 
Ohio,  a new  display  center  featuring  artifacts  of  the  era 
is  being  designed. 

San  Antonio,  TX,  will  hold  a year-long  festival  and 
patriotic  celebration  with  the  theme,  “We,  the  People.” 

A national  bicentennial  program,  “Open  House 
USA,”  will  encourage  communities  to  make  permanent 
improvements.  Outstanding  ones  will  be  designated  “Bi- 
centennial Cities.” 

Spokane,  WA,  plans  an  ambitious  project  to  clean 


the  entire  length  of  the  Spokane  River.  An  interpretive 
center  will  also  be  set  up  to  acquaint  visitors  with  the 
history  and  culture  of  the  area. 

Texas  plans  a Statewide  convocation  for  1976  on  the 
theme:  “The  Promise  of  America,  Past,  Present  and 
Future.” 

The  Army,  the  oldest  military  service,  will  mark  its 
bicentennial  early  in  1775  and  will  go  all  out  to  support 
the  Nation’s  bicentennial.  According  to  Major  John 
Gauthier,  Army  Action  Officer  for  Bicentennial  Activi- 
ties, “The  Army’s  part  in  the  Nation's  bicentennial  is 
rather  easily  defined  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Army 
has  played  a major  role  in  the  western  expansion  and 
defense  of  the  Nation  since  its  independence.  Army  bi- 
centennial activities  will  largely  accentuate  this  role  and 
reflect  national  accomplishments  and  heritage  from  that 
perspective.  It  is  also  expected  the  Army  will  be  cooper- 
ating with  local  communities  in  their  celebration  of  the 
200th  year  of  the  Nation’s  birth.” 

Plans  and  Goals.  Even  a family  birthday  party 
requires  planning.  And  organizing  a birthday  party  for 
a Nation  of  more  than  200  million  people  calls  for 
grand-scale  planning. 

Back  in  July  1970,  the  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial Commission  was  directed  by  Congress  and  the 
President  to  plan,  encourage,  develop  and  coordinate 
an  appropriate  200th  anniversary  celebration  for  the 
United  States.  It  established  three  goals: 

• To  re-examine  our  heritage,  take  pride  in  our  ac- 
complishments and  dramatize  our  development  as  a 
Nation. 

• To  increase  travel  and  to  encourage  Americans  and 
foreigners  to  get  acquainted  with  the  United  States. 

• To  encourage  every  American  to  undertake  a proj- 
ect on  his  own  or  with  others  that  demonstrates  concern 
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for  human  welfare,  happiness  and  freedom. 

Although  a great  deal  of  effort  is  going  into  empha- 
sizing the  Nation’s  past,  one  of  the  primary  bicentennial 
goals  is  to  “unite  the  Nation  in  purpose  and  in  dedica- 
tion to  the  advancement  of  human  welfare  as  it  moves 
into  its  Third  Century.” 

Although  heritage  will  be  emphasized  there  will  be  an 
attempt  to  better  the  lot  of  all  Americans  through  do- 
mestic actions.  In  these  programs  the  Army  will  play  a 
prominent  role. 

Some  examples  now  underway  or  well  along  in  the 
planning  stage  include — 

The  state  of  Iowa  plans  a food  research  center  that 
will  work  toward  alleviating  some  of  the  world’s  hunger. 

Texas  will  work  to  increase  agricultural  income  by 
1 billion  dollars  by  1976.  Called  “3.76  in  ’76”  the  pro- 
gram will  also  mark  the  100th  birthday  of  Texas  A&M 
University. 

Senator  Edward  W.  Brooke  of  Massachusetts  is  advo- 
cating a National  Heritage  Works  and  Projects  Ad- 
ministration Plan  that  would  help  to  restore,  interpret 
and  preserve  our  heritage  and  at  the  same  time  create 


jobs  for  thousands. 

Keynoting  the  historic  as  well  as  the  forward  looking 
goals  of  the  observance.  President  Nixon  said:  “We 
have  forged  one  Nation  from  an  extraordinary  diversity 
of  people,  cultures  and  traditions.  Each  generation  has 
mastered  new  problems  and  discovered  new  opportuni- 
ties. All  this  is  part  of  the  rich  treasury  of  experience 
on  which  we  must  draw  for  the  bicentennial;  and  our 
goal  must  be  to  marshal  this  experience  so  as  to  launch 
the  Nation’s  third  century  with  a new  'Spirit  of  ’76’  that 
matches  the  first. 

“Improving  the  quality  of  life  is,  in  a sense,  a no  more 
compelling  concept  in  this  area  of  advanced  technology 
than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Jefferson.  I believe  that  this 
is  the  area  in  which  we  will  find  the  fundamental  theme 
for  our  anniversary  observance  of  the  continuing  revolu- 
tion that  is  the  United  States  of  America.” 

The  countdown  to  ’76  is  underway. 

Before  its  finale,  every  state,  community,  civic  group 
and  service  unit  will  be  sharing  the  creative  programs 
and  projects  designed  to  make  the  Nation’s  200th  anni- 
versary a year  to  remember. — Philip  R.  Smith,  Jr.  M 
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On  the  Bridge  of  No  Return 
trouble  is  only  a dirty  look  away. 

It’s  known  as  the  Army’s 

Loneliest  Outpost 

Story  and  photos  by  SP5  Stephen  N.  Gall 


IT’S  EVEN  lonelier  now  than  when  it  was  considered 
the  loneliest  outpost  in  the  world.  The  reassurance 
that  med-evac  helicopters  and  armed  support  are  only 
minutes  away  still  doesn't  ease  the  tension  as  one  drives 
past  the  North  Korean  checkpoints  to  the  Bridge  of  No 
Return  in  the  Demilitarized  Zone  in  Korea. 

The  famous  bridge,  site  of  the  Pueblo  crew  release, 
is  located  adjacent  to  the  Joint  Security  Area  of  Pan- 
munjom.  In  case  of  trouble,  the  guards  would  have  to 
storm  from  their  guardhouse  past  the  North  Korean 
checkpoints  to  safety. 

To  reach  the  Joint  Security  Area  you  first  cross  the 
Imjin  River  on  Freedom  Bridge,  a converted  railroad 
crossing.  Then  you’re  in  the  “hostile  fire  area”  on  the 

northern  side. 

This  area  once  was  heavily  populated  with  United 
States  troops  but  since  redeployment  of  the  2d  Infantry 
Division  all  that  remains  are  skeletons  of  old  camps 
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with  doors  swinging  in  the  crumbling  buildings. 

About  5 miles  up  the  road,  where  red  triangular 
warning  signs  indicating  “mines”  hang  on  loose  rusty 
barbed  wire  you  come  to  the  Joint  Security  Area  ad- 
vance camp  just  south  of  the  DMZ.  Then  you  ride  north 
into  the  DMZ  escorted  by  two  jeeps  with  mounted 
weapons.  As  you  pass  the  south  barrier  fence  you  see 
only  U.S.  guardposts.  The  remainder  of  the  fence  is 
now  guarded  by  Republic  of  Korea  (ROK)  soldiers. 

Inside  the  DMZ,  where  most  of  the  countryside  has 
been  untouched  by  humans  in  more  than  20  years,  the 
vegetation  grows  undisturbed.  Ring-necked  pheasants, 
white  geese  and  small  deer  run  free.  In  the  United  Na- 
tions Command  (UNC)  sector  inside  the  DMZ  is  a 
small  village  known  to  GIs  as  Freedom  Village.  Some 
200  ROK  people  live  and  farm  the  surrounding  area. 

Past  the  Southern  Boundary  Demilitarized  Zone 
marker  the  jeeps  turn  off  and  you're  on  your  own. 

Now  as  you  round  a slight  curve  you  come  upon 
UNC  guardpost  2,  the  first  checkpoint  for  U.S.  person- 
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Go  down  that  lonely  road  into  the  DMZ,  far  left,  and  you  come  to 
where  a United  Nations  MP  stands  watch  by  the  Bridge  of  No  Re- 
turn over  which  comes  a careening  Soviet-built  truck.  Above, 
North  Korean  guards  come  out  of  their  nearby  post  to  train  bi- 
noculars on  you. 


nel  entering  the  security  area.  Just  a few  yards  off  is 
the  North  Korean  Army  guardhouse  6 (NKA  6)  man- 
ned by  three  North  Korean  guards.  It  is  one  of  the  two 
posts  you  must  pass  to  get  to  the  Bridge  of  No  Return 
and  UNC  post  3. 

MPs  guarding  the  area  wear  protective  crash  helmets 
with  plastic  visors.  A concrete  road  built  by  the  North 
Koreans  extends  the  200  yards  distance  from  the  Bridge 
of  No  Return  to  NKA  5. 

Heading  for  the  guardpost  on  the  bridge  we  first  pass 
KPA  6.  Two  North  Korean  guards  come  out  to  get  a 
good  look  at  us.  One  stays  in  the  building  watching  with 
binoculars.  We  get  dirty  looks  from  the  guards. 

“Occasionally  they  toss  rocks  at  the  jeep  or  shout 
obscenities,”  our  MP  driver  says. 

KPA  5,  the  second  checkpoint  we  pass,  is  manned 
by  two  North  Koreans.  Both  come  out  to  the  road  to  get 
a good  look  at  us.  Now  we’re  on  the  concrete  roadway; 
we  round  the  corner  and  are  at  UNC  3,  the  Loneliest 
Outpost  in  the  World. 

This  U.S.  guardpost  is  manned  by  three  men.  A truck 
stands  ready  if  they  should  have  to  leave  in  a hurry. 
Their  job  is  to  report  incoming  vehicles  from  North 
Korea. 

Ten  yards  from  the  post  is  the  edge  of  the  bridge 
posted  with  a large  yellow  sign:  “Military  Demarcation 
Line.”  In  the  distance  a vehicle  approaches  NKA  4,  the 
North  Korean  checkpoint  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
The  North  Korean  guard  lifts  the  barrier.  The  truck 
speeds  across  the  bridge  toward  us. 

The  Soviet-built,  tarp-covered  truck  is  painted  a high 
gloss  green.  We  stay  well  clear  of  the  road.  It’s  not 


unusual  for  trucks  from  North  Korea  to  swerve  toward 
the  guards. 

Guards  try  to  count  the  number  of  truck  passengers 
entering  the  area.  During  Military  Armistice  Committee 
meetings  there  are  usually  more  than  1 00  in  the  area. 

Across  the  bridge  is  the  building  where  the  armistice 
was  originally  signed.  To  the  left  is  what  North  Korea 
calls  a “typical  village.”  We  call  it  “Propaganda  Vil- 
lage.” In  the  evening  loudspeakers  start  their  broken- 
record  broadcast  urging  people  to  leave  South  Korea 
and  come  north. 

Now  the  North  Korean  guards  in  NKA  5 and  NKA  6 
prepare  to  close  down.  They  pull  white  curtains  across 
their  windows,  then  rake  the  ground  around  the  guard- 
house so  they  can  tell  if  anyone  walks  near  it.  The  U.S. 
guards  can  now  begin  closing  down  UNC  3.  They  will 
return  early  tomorrow  morning  for  another  full  day  on 
the  border. 

You  never  really  feel  safe  here.  North  Korean  sol- 
diers direct  dirty  looks  at  you.  Occasionally  they  hit  fist 
against  open  hand  in  a threatening  gesture. 

You  may  still  be  in  South  Korea  but  in  event  of  overt 
aggression  or  attack  by  North  Korea  the  U.S.  men  stand- 
ing guard  here  would  be  the  first  casualties.  Even  stand- 
ing next  to  the  road  is  unsafe  now  that  the  reassuring 
presence  of  the  2d  Division  troops  is  gone.  However, 
the  means  are  close  at  hand  to  assist  men  who  may  be 
threatened. 

There  is  no  shooting  going  on  hut  this  does  not  make 
the  MP’s  job  any  easier.  Theirs  is  a heavy  responsibility 
Standing  guard  at  the  Bridge  of  No  Return  they  man  the 
most  remote  outpost  in  Korea  today.  £ 
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The  Army  Scene  - - 


As  A "Short -Termer"  Sees  It 


EITH  E.  FICKENSCHER 
helped  to  change  the  Army 
this  year. 

It  may  be  better  now — maybe 
not.  He  thinks  it  is. 

Specialist  4 Fickenscher  is  a 
“short-termer,”  a 23-year-old 
draftee,  college  graduate,  member  of 
his  post’s  enlisted  men’s  council,  and 
a damn  sincere  soldier. 

He’ll  leave  the  Army  at  the  end 
of  2 years’  service. 

“What  can  the  Army  do  to  attract 
and  hold  top  quality  young  people? 
Will  refurbishing  the  barracks  help? 

“Yes,  these  things  will  help.  Em- 
phasis on  living  conditions  in  the 
barracks  is  long  overdue.  Privacy  is 
a big  issue  with  today’s  young  sol- 
diers. The  command  realizes  this 
and  utilizing  volar  funds  is  going 
to  make  big  strides  in  catching  up 
with  the  needs.  However,  many 
young  soldiers  feel  it  would  take 
more  than  beer  in  the  barracks,  a 
lamp,  desk  and  fancy  bedspreads  to 
make  them  reenlist.  The  command 
realizes  this  but  on  behalf  of  the  sol- 
diers who  live  on  post  I am  glad 
these  programs  have  not  been 
scrapped  just  because  they  alone 
won’t  accomplish  the  total  objective. 

“I  had  many  responsibilities  in 
the  corporation  that  employed  me 
prior  to  my  induction.  I was  charged 
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with  performing  the  various  manage- 
ment functions  in  an  environment 
reasonably  free  of  restraints.  The 
Army  does  not  offer  this  type  of 
challenge  to  a lower  ranking  enlisted 
man.  Over  the  years,  I believe,  the 
level  at  which  meaningful  decisions 
can  be  made  has  steadily  risen  with 
regard  to  rank.  Now,  I am  not  ad- 
vocating that  Els  who  happen  to 
have  a college  education  be  immedi- 
ately given  management  positions  in 
the  Army.  I am  suggesting  that  rec- 
ognition of  ability  and  advancement 
to  a level  commensurate  with  one’s 
achievement  capabilities  come  much 
slower  in  the  military.  The  com- 
manding general  of  this  post  does 
not  have  the  authority  to  promote 
an  E5  who  clearly  and  consistently 
performs  in  a manner  far  superior  to 
his  peers.  In  some  cases,  the  threat 
of  a bad  OER  or  EER  inhibits  some 
of  our  best  leaders  when  it  comes 
to  trying  new  or  daring  approaches 
to  problems. 

“In  my  opinion,  today’s  Army 
would  appeal  primarily  to  the  young 
enlisted  man  who  desires  a relatively 
structured  life.  That  isn’t  what  I am 
after.  Living  conditions,  which  are 
receiving  a great  deal  of  publicity, 
do  not  constitute  my  principal  ob- 
jection to  remaining  in  the  Army. 
Therefore  improving  them  will  not 


necessarily  induce  me  to  stay.” 

The  Irritants.  “We  read  in  publi- 
cations that  there  are  no  longer  any 
formations  or  there  is  no  more  po- 
lice call  and  that  we’ve  cut  out  Fri- 
day night  GI  parties.  To  make  a flat 
statement  like  that  just  isn’t  so  and 
the  soldier  knows  it  isn’t  so.  He 
comes  out  at  7 o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  stands  formation  but  it's 
called  work  formation.  It’s  not  a 
reveille  formation  where  everybody 
has  to  come.  To  the  man  in  fatigues, 
the  lower  ranking  enlisted  man,  it’s 
the  same  thing  as  reveille. 

“Some  of  the  national  magazines 
that  have  recently  done  stories  con- 
cerning Fort  Carson  have  provided 
the  public  with  some  pretty  slanted 
journalism.  One  magazine  crew 
spent  nearly  3 weeks  here  and 
missed  the  whole  point  of  what  is 
taking  place.  They  concentrated  on 
the  glamorous,  the  things  that  would 
sell  their  magazine.  These  are  not 
the  significant  accomplishments  at 
Fort  Carson  (GoGo  girls,  beer  in 
barracks  and  the  like). 

“Fort  Carson  took  pride  in  making 
great  strides  in  improving  all  aspects 
of  a soldier’s  environment  before 
the  volar  concept  was  ever  hatched. 
In  my  opinion,  volar  has  just  pro- 
vided us  with  the  needed  funds.  Fort 
Carson  has  been  fortunate  in  having 
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two  commanding  generals  in  a row 
who  have  been  acutely  interested  in 
the  needs  of  enlisted  men.  There  has 
been  a vast  improvement  in  com- 
munications between  enlisted  men 
and  commanders  at  all  levels.  Com- 
munication of  ideas  is  one  of  the 
things  we  do  best  at  Fort  Carson.  As 
a result  of  this,  the  men  are  being 
heard  and  their  legitimate  needs  are 
being  met.  Additionally,  officers  and 
NCOs  alike  are  more  honest  with 
their  men. 

“Today,  there  is  a great  deal  more 
mutual  respect  than  there  was  17 
months  ago  when  I arrived  at  Fort 
Carson.  An  interesting  sidelight  has 
been  the  demise  of  the  Home  Front 
organization  downtown.  These  un- 
derground outfits  thrive  under  the 
cloak  of  suppression — remove  that 
and  they  wither  and  die. 

“1  really  can’t  put  my  finger  on 
any  major  irritation  other  than  the 
Friday  night  GI  party  that  has  been 
swept  away  as  a result  of  volar. 
However,  as  I said  earlier,  tre- 
mendous strides  were  being  made 
here  prior  to  volar  and  volar  now 
takes  much  of  the  credit  for  changes 
started  before  its  inception. 

“We  still  stand  formation  in  the 
morning;  we  still  do  police  call. 
We  learn  through  daily  publications, 
magazines  and  the  various  media 
that  we  no  longer  have  KP,  that  it’s 
gone  civilian.  We  now  have  it  in  a 
total  of  five  battalions,  but,  my  God, 
there  must  be  30  battalions  on  this 
post.  We’ve  read  that  there’s  no 
longer  a mandatory  wake-up.  Well, 
I'll  guarantee  you  they  come  around 
and  get  me  up  every  morning. 

“Yet,  the  public  is  led  to  believe 
Fort  Carson  is  a ‘country  club’! 
This  just  is  not  so  and  no  responsi- 


ble individual  is  striving  towards  that 
end.  Our  program  is  not  one  of 
change  for  the  sake  of  change.  Our 
program  consists  of  examining  the 
way  the  Army  has  managed  itself  for 
so  many  years,  then  within  the 
parameters  of  mission  performance, 
discipline,  what  the  Army  command 
will  accept  and  what  the  American 
public  will  accept  we  attempt  to 
modify,  change  or  eliminate  those 
things  that  are  no  longer  necessary 
to  the  operation  of  today’s  modern 
Army.  And  who  is  better  qualified 
to  tell  the  command  what  the  views 
of  enlisted  men  are  than  enlisted 
men?  This  doesn’t  mean  that  enlist- 
ed men  are  running  Fort  Carson  any 
more  than  it  means  employees  are 
running  a business  when  they  express 
a suggestion  or  grievance.  Many 
times,  just  giving  a man  a logical 
reason  why  a given  policy  cannot  be 
changed  will  lessen  resentment  and 
he  will  be  more  likely  to  accept  it. 
Throughout  all  of  this  we  have  kept 
our  primary  mission  foremost. 

“In  my  opinion.  Fort  Carson  is 
better  prepared  to  fight  today  than 
it  was  1 7 months  ago.  This  is  largely 
due  to  the  sweeping  changes  in  our 
training  and  maintenance  programs 
and  the  emphasis  on  honest  com- 
munication between  the  enlisted  men 
and  their  leaders. 

“For  a 3-day  pass  you  don’t  have 
to  sign  out,  but  there’s  a catch  there 
— nobody  did  anyway.  Hell,  you 
didn’t  have  to  sign  out  before. 
Everybody  got  by  with  that  so  it’s 
no  big  thing.  Most  people  going  on 
a 3-day  pass  didn’t  observe  the  dis- 
tance limitation  anyway.  If  you’re 
going  to  spend  money  to  go  on  pass 
you’re  not  going  to  travel  your  75 
miles  and  suddenly  stop.  People 


were  able  to  get  around  that  before. 
However,  it  is  comforting  to  know 
that  what  many  of  us  previously  did 
illegally  is  now  legal. 

“KP  and  the  cubicles  are  the  two 
big  things.  Where  we’ve  had  civilian 
KPs  it’s  had  a positive  impact  on 
morale  but  there  are  still  things  like 
guard  duty — people  hate  guard  duty. 
We  can’t  understand  why  we  walk 
around  and  guard  a commercial 
bank  on-post.  When  a filling  station 
is  robbed  downtown  the  city  police 
don’t  slap  a cop  on  it  to  walk  around 
it  for  the  rest  of  his  time  on  the  po- 
lice force,  volar  has  given  us  the 
funds  to  buy  burglar  alarm  systems. 
When  these  systems  are  installed 
they  will  have  significant  impact  on 
morale  because  one  more  task, 
which  soldiers  did  not  always  feel 
was  necessary,  will  have  been  either 
eliminated  or  substantially  reduced. 

“I  believe  that  to  achieve  a volun- 
teer Army  the  environment  should 
be  as  closely  parallel  to  civilian  life 
as  possible.  Give  a man  a job,  train 
him  in  it  and  make  sure  it  chal- 
lenges him.  Let  him  get  up  in  the 
morning,  go  to  his  job,  do  it,  and 
come  back  to  his  company  at  night 
and  be  free  to  go,  come  back,  sleep 
with  a certain  amount  of  privacy.  1 
believe  the  man  will  be  a lot  more 
inclined  to  stay  with  such  a system. 
To  those  who  would  charge  such  an 
Army  would  not  be  capable  of  fight- 
ing, I say  the  men  would  be  far  more 
devoted  to  the  organization  and 
probably  more  inclined  to  fight  if 
necessary. 

“The  subject  of  hair  length 
has  also  received  a lot  of  publicity 
lately.  I believe  that  whether  a young 
man  intends  to  remain  in  the  Army 
for  2 years  or  20,  he  works  for  the 
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American  public  and  the  public  ulti- 
mately dictates  the  standard  of  ap- 
pearance for  its  men  in  uniform.  I 
am  certain  that  the  public  would  not 
have  permitted  much  of  the  prog- 
ress we  have  made  at  Carson  if  the 
majority  of  our  young  soldiers  had 
shoulder  length  hair  and  full 
beards.” 

Credibility  Gap.  “There  was  a 
big  credibility  gap  where  things  were 
promised  under  volar  and  many  of 
them  weren’t  delivered  as  soon  as 
soldiers  expected  them.  This  hasn’t 
helped  any.  The  volar  program  re- 
ceived a great  deal  of  publicity  prior 
to  its  actual  launching.  The  program 
is  just  now  in  full  swing  and  many 
of  the  results  are  now  becoming  evi- 
dent. However,  the  original  intent 
was  to  run  the  test  from  January  to 
July  and  during  much  of  that  time 
we  were  simply  told  what  was  going 
to  happen.  Many  soldiers  left  here 
without  witnessing  the  program  in 
full  swing.  Even  now,  with  the  pro- 
gram fully  operational,  our  rapid 
turnover  of  personnel  will  make  it 
difficult  to  measure  the  full  effect  of 
the  volar  test.  This  is  unfortunate 
considering  the  amount  of  money 
and  effort  that  has  been  invested  to 
make  the  program  a success. 

“I  believe  the  Army  really  does 


want  to  make  it  attractive  enough  for 
me  to  stay  in  and  I don’t  believe  it’s 
a payoff  type  of  thing.  I believe 
there  are  some  real  sincere  people 
behind  all  this  but,  you  see,  there  is 
more  to  this  than  what  volar  thus 
far  encompasses.” 

What  EM  Want.  “For  one  thing, 
I believe  we  need  an  attitude  change 
on  the  part  of  many  officers  and 
NCOs.  I am  speaking  now  of  the 
entire  Army  and  not  Fort  Carson 
although  we  have  a few,  of  course, 
who  are  still  dragging  their  feet.  This 
is  going  to  take  a massive  educa- 
tional program.  Today’s  young  sol- 
dier, like  it  or  not,  right  or  wrong, 
simply  doesn’t  buy  the  answer: 
‘We’ve  always  done  it  that  way’  or 
‘What  are  you  complaining  about,  I 
had  it  worse  than  that  20  years  ago.’ 
That  just  doesn’t  cut  it  anymore.  He 
is  insisting  on  honest  answers  and 
better  communication  is  the  key. 

“The  Army  pays  a lot  of  lip  serv- 
ice to  the  idea  of  treating  a man  like 
a human  being,  treating  him  like  a 
man,  like  an  individual,  with  dignity 
and  respect.  There’s  going  to  have 
to  be  a reawakening  by  a lot  of 
NCOs  that  today’s  soldier  is  better 
educated  and  that  he  really  expects 
to  be  treated  this  way.  And  in  return 
he’ll  respect  the  man  who  has  spent 


20  years  in  service  for  the  knowl- 
edge he  has. 

“I’ve  gained  a lot  from  association 
with  NCOs.  They  seem  to  see  the 
basic  problems  as  I see  them.  They 
see  better  ways  around  them  a lot 
more  times  than  I do.  But  a great 
number  of  them  still  believe  EM 
can’t  think  and  have  to  be  told 
everything  until  they’re  at  least  an 
E5.  There  are  one  hell  of  a lot  of 
smart  Els  and  E2s  today  who  want 
to  be  treated  with  a little  more  re- 
spect, quite  a lot  more  than  they’re 
accustorned  to  now.  They  want  to 
be  heard,  they  want  to  be  involved. 

“The  NCO  is  in  a difficult  posi- 
tion but  by  tradition  he  has  put  a lot 
of  stock  in  the  chain  of  command.  It 
has  come  down  the  chain  of  com- 
mand that  we’re  going  to  try  to  have 
a volunteer  Army,  so  my  advice  to 
them  is:  If  you  can’t  stand  the  heat, 
get  out  of  the  kitchen.  This  may 
sound  a bit  harsh,  but  that  is  essen- 
tially the  way  I feel. 

Tomorrow’s  Army.  “I  didn’t  ex- 
pect, coming  from  a university  back- 
ground where  the  military  was  de- 
cried almost  totally,  to  come  in  and 
be  anything  but  a pawn  on  a big 
chess  board.  I expected  this  to  be  2 
completely  wasted  years  of  my  life. 
But  I’ll  never  be  a downer  on  the 
Army  when  I get  out.  I’ve  been  able 
to  get  involved  helping  lower  rank- 
ing enlisted  men  express  their  views, 
advising  commanders  on  what  the 
men  want.  I didn’t  expect  anything 
like  that.  It's  really  restored  a lot  of 
my  faith  in  the  military.  I'd  venture 
to  say  that  it  is  far  easier  at  Fort 
Carson  for  the  ‘little  guy’  to  make  his 
views  known  than  it  is  on  any  college 
campus  anywhere. 

“Young  soldiers  today  are  not 
anarchists;  we’re  not  out  to  upset 
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the  apple  cart.  Today’s  young  soldier 
recognizes,  believe  it  or  not,  the  need 
for  a standing  Army.  We  don’t  care 
to  see  anyone  take  away  the  things 
we’ve  grown  up  with  and  learned  to 
enjoy  and  expect  out  of  this  life  and 
our  country.  But  that  doesn’t  mean 
we’re  going  to  necessarily  commit 
ourselves  to  a career  in  the  Army. 
You  and  I know  the  Army  was  never 
intended  to  be  a home  for  everyone. 

“I’m  going  to  get  out  because 


I’ve  had  plans  for  a long  time  to  do 
other  things  but  if  I can  do  some- 
thing to  make  it  better  for  the  people 
who  are  going  to  follow  me,  that’s 
well  and  good. 

“The  Army  has  come  a long  way. 
I’ve  seen  it  change  a lot  in  the  short 
while  I've  been  in  and  it’s  all  been 
encouraging.  It’s  a difficult  period 
but  I’m  sure  the  Army  is  going  to 
come  through  this  adjustment  a finer 
organization.”  £ 


ALE  P.  JERZYKOWSKI’s  Army  changed  this 

year. 

Maybe  for  the  better — maybe  not.  He’s  not  sure. 

First  Sergeant  Jerzykowski  is  a “lifer,”  a onetime 
member  of  the  brown  shoe  Army,  father  of  six  children, 
veteran  of  Korea  and  Vietnam  fighting,  and  one  helluva 
dedicated  soldier. 


He  retires  this  year  with  23  years  of  service  under  his 
web  belt. 

“It's  a new  Army,  a new  generation  and  we’re  just 
going  to  have  to  adjust  to  it.  I prefer  the  seasoned  sol- 
dier, the  oldtimer,  because  he’s  real  pro  but  it’s  a new 
Army.  This  young  generation  is  something  we’re  going 
to  have  to  live  with.  We’ll  just  hope  for  the  best. 
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“As  I see  it,  the  President  has  opened  the  door  again 
(Modern  Volunteer  Army)  to  put  discipline  back  in  the 
Army.  We  can  be  more  selective  now  instead  of  taking 
what  Selective  Service  throws  at  us.  Now  we  can  weed 
out  the  personnel  who  can't  adjust  to  the  new  Army  and 
get  us  a top,  elite,  crackerjack  Army.  We’re  starting  on 
our  way  back.  The  people  who  don’t  want  to  conform, 
who  don’t  want  to  be  in  the  Army,  they’re  on  their  way 
out.  But  for  the  man  who  does  want  to  stay,  the  man 
who  wants  to  take  pride  in  his  unit,  it’s  a good  Army; 
it’ll  be  well  disciplined,  well  controlled. 

“Maybe  I’m  too  old,  even  at  42,  to  adjust  to  some 
of  these  young  people  in  the  Army  today.  You  have  to 
be  physically  fit,  in  good  shape  to  meet  any  task  that 
might  come  up,  ready  to  move  anytime.  This  is  a young 
man’s  Army.  Some  of  us  oldtimers  will  just  have  to  get 
on  our  way.  I’ve  spent  over  half  of  my  military  time 
away  from  my  family  and  my  wife  is  very  unhappy 
about  it.  She  used  to  be  a typical  Army  wife.  She  loved 
to  travel  all  over  the  world  before.  I have  two  children 
still  at  home  and  they  just  don’t  know  me  very  well  and 
I want  to  enjoy  some  of  the  benefits  of  home  life.  I’ve 
had  one  tour  in  Vietnam,  three  in  Korea  and  four  in 
Germany,  twice  in  Alaska.” 

About  the  Modern  Volunteer  Army.  “It  seems  the 
more  we  give  the  younger  soldiers,  the  more  they  want. 
We’re  making  their  billets  better,  we’re  making  their 
duty  easier,  giving  them  more  free  time  and  even  that 
doesn’t  seem  to  please  a lot  of  them.  You  give  them  an 
inch  and  they  want  a mile.  Even  in  the  mess  hall  they 
have  everything — soft  drink  machines,  beer  machines, 
chow  lines  open  until  10  o’clock  at  night.  And  you  still 
can’t  please  all  of  them — the  food  is  cooked  too  well 
for  one  man  and  not  well  enough  for  another.  You  have 
one  salad  on  the  line  and  they  want  five  or  six.  All  this 
is  nice  to  have  but  still  it  looks  to  me  like  we’re  giving 
them  too  much.  They  don’t  have  to  work  for  anything. 
They  suggest  something  and  right  away,  oh  boy,  it’s  a 
good  idea.  They  just  think  it’s  their  right  to  have  these 
things. 

“It’s  like  children:  you  give  them  sweets  all  the  time 
and  that’s  all  they  want.  They  need  a well-balanced  diet 
to  draw  from  when  the  chips  are  down.  Soldiers  don’t 
get  a well-balanced  meal  by  going  over  to  the  mess  hall 
for  soda  pop  and  hamburgers  all  the  time.  It’s  just  not 
good  for  the  physical  condition  of  the  men.  A lot  of 
soldiers  knock  C-rations  but  they’re  really  well-balanced 
meals.  The  Army  spent  millions  of  dollars  developing 
that  diet.  You  take  these  kids  that  are  used  to  soda  pop 


and  hamburgers  all  the  time;  they  can’t  hold  up,  they 
can't  work. 

“I  believe  in  giving  the  soldier  every  benefit  we  can 
to  make  his  living  conditions  as  much  like  home  as  we 
can  without  giving  up  control.  But  right  now  they  can 
decide  where  in  the  barracks  they  sleep.  There  is  no 
more  platoon  control,  section  control,  squad  control. 
If  a man  doesn't  want  to  sleep  in  one  room  he  just 
moves  to  another  room.  This  makes  it  awfully  hard 
for  the  squad  leader  and  platoon  sergeant  because  his 
whole  squad  is  spread  all  over  the  barracks. 

“I  think  this  sort  of  thing  hurts  team  effort  because  you 
start  developing  pride  after  you  live  with  a squad  in  a 
bay  for  a while.  You  become  a family  of  friends.  I like 
the  idea  of  more  money  being  available  for  improving 
living  conditions  for  the  men.  Rooms  are  now  getting 
repaired  and  we  can  get  money  for  paint  and  for  recrea- 
tional activities.  Our  dayrooms  are  better,  our  recrea- 
tional areas  are  much  better.” 

On  Haircut  Policy.  “As  long  as  a man  can  perform 
his  mission,  that’s  fine,  but  I think  it  (liberalized  hair- 
cut policy)  does  detract.  First,  the  Army  concedes  on 
the  hair  policy,  then  the  uniform.  Yes,  I think  it  de- 
tracts. We  don’t  look  like  a military  unit  anymore. 
We  look  like  a bunch  of  hippies  and  beatniks  in  a lot 
of  cases  because  the  long  hair,  in  some  cases,  has  gone 
to  extremes.” 

Comment  on  Cubicles.  “They’re  real  nice  if  we  can 
have  them  but  we  must  maintain  section  and  platoon 
control  because  when  you  lose  control  of  your  men — 
and  this  is  what  is  happening — you  may  have  men  from 
five  different  sections  in  one  room.  They  can  have 
cubicles,  even  individual  rooms,  as  long  as  they  keep 
them  clean,  neat  and  military.  It  makes  them  more 
homey  but  it  doesn’t  do  anything  for  unit  control. 

“I  don’t  have  any  objections  to  modernizing  the 
Army  but  we’re  giving  these  kids  everything  and  restrict- 
ing nothing.  Yes,  some  of  the  new  ideas  have  helped 
morale.  They  definitely  have  merits.  The  new  concepts 
haven’t  done  anything  for  discipline  though.  Maybe  it's 
too  soon  to  tell.  I see  nothing  but  good  coming  from  the 
release  of  funds  for  the  improvement  of  living  condi- 
tions. The  new  pass  policy  really  hasn’t  affected  my 
unit  any.  Neither  has  the  elimination  of  reveille.  I think 
they’re  good  ideas. 

“As  General  Westmoreland  pointed  out,  the  less  in- 
spections the  better,  providing  we  still  maintain  combat 
readiness.  Let  the  men  stand  on  their  own  two  feet; 
they’re  men,  let  them  be  responsible.”  £ 
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Right  man — right  job! 
It’s  more  than  a toss-up. 

EPD 
Has  Rians 
For  You 


SP5  Peter  A.  Greene 


WHERE  AM  I going  next? 

How  are  things  at  home? 
No  elaborate  in-depth  sur- 
vey is  needed  to  confirm  that  these 
are  basic  questions  which  concern 
soldiers  everywhere. 

The  Enlisted  Personnel  Directo- 
rate (EPD)  of  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Operations  (OPO)  deals  with 
these  matters  — and  more  — as  it 
works  to  put  the  right  man  with  the 
right  skill  in  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time.  Its  careful  concern  in  the 
field  of  assignments  and  personal 
problem-solving  and  career  manage- 
ment helps  make  life  better  for  the 
individual  soldier. 

To  introduce  more  equity  into  the 
Army’s  enlisted  personnel  manage- 
ment system  there  has  been  a grad- 
ual but  steady  trend  toward  central- 
ization of  personnel  management 
functions  at  Department  of  the 
Army  level.  This  trend  has  been  fa- 
cilitated by  use  of  computers. 

Centralization  means  that  person- 
nel managers  make  almost  all  as- 
signments by  name  to  major  com- 
mands overseas  and  to  installations 
in  CONUS.  They  survey  and  com- 
pare all  eligible  soldiers  to  make 
sure  the  best  qualified  are  assigned 
to  each  job.  Some  benefits  of  cen- 
tralized assignment: 

•Tour  Equity  — Depending  on 
your  current  assignment,  you  most 
likely  won’t  go  back  to  Vietnam  for 
a second  tour  unless  most  other 
eligible  soldiers  in  your  military  oc- 
cupational specialty  (MOS)  and 
grade  have  had  one  previous  tour. 

• Balanced  Tours — You  will  get 
as  fair  a balance  as  possible  between 
long  and  short  tours,  accompanied 
and  unaccompanied  assignments. 

With  computers  doing  routine 
data  processing  such  as  ranking  sol- 
diers in  order  of  their  last  return 
from  overseas,  EPD  personnel  spe- 
cialists have  more  time  for  each 
case. 

A good  example  of  the  computer 
in  operation  is  the  Automated  Con- 
trol of  Trainees,  or  ACT  system, 
which  assigns  basic  trainees  to  MOS 
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Some  EPD  Statistics 

• Enlisted  Personnel  Directorate  consists  of  some  630  officers,  enlisted 
personnel  and  civilians. 

• The  staff  handles  career  matters  involving  more  than  one  million  soldiers 
serving  in  983  skills  (from  automotive  mechanic  to  nuclear  scientist)  in  16 
grades  of  rank  Stateside  and  in  86  foreign  countries. 

• EPD  averages  1.7  million  assignment  instructions  a year. 

• Schools  Branch,  which  assigns  soldiers  to  military  and  civilian  training, 
answered  144,000  phone  calls  and  almost  10,000  written  applications  last 
year. 

• The  Personal  Actions  Office  generally  has  2,500  to  3,000  by-name  cases 
being  processed  at  any  given  time. 


training.  Using  information  gained 
from  interviews,  aptitude  testing  and 
questionnaires,  the  computer  com- 
pares every  individual  who  is  un- 
assigned to  determine  who  best 
meets  the  requirements  for  a par- 
ticular MOS.  In  assigning  an  average 
weekly  group  of  7,500  trainees,  the 
ACT  computer  considers  200  mil- 
lion possibilities.  Elumans  could 
never  go  into  such  detail. 

Despite  this  care  some  enlisted 
people  must  be  trained  in  MOSs 
they  do  not  want  because  the  Army 
has  many  combat  jobs  for  which  few 
people  volunteer  but  which  must  be 
filled  with  qualified  men.  Also,  some 
MOSs  have  more  volunteers  than 
requirements  so  not  everybody  can 
be  accommodated.  In  the  last  6 
months,  thanks  to  an  increased  ef- 
fort to  discover  recruits  with  partial 
civilian  acquired  skills,  the  Army 
has  tripled  the  number  of  soldiers 
placed  in  MOSs  related  to  their  past 
experience.  Another  program,  still  in 
the  pilot  stage,  is  trying  to  judge  a 
recruit's  ability  better  through  use 
of  standardized  skill  tests  at  the  re- 
ception station. 

EPD’s  next  job,  that  of  assigning 
training  graduates  to  a unit,  is  done 
by  analyzing  the  data  provided  by 
the  ACT  system.  Here  consideration 
is  given  to  skills  developed  during 
advanced  individual  training  and 
other  qualifications  the  trainee  may 
have.  Whenever  possible,  the  area  of 
assignment  preference  indicated  on 
the  ACT  system  records  is  honored. 
Since  most  training  graduates  have 
not  had  an  oversea  tour,  they  are  the 
most  eligible  soldiers  to  go. 

Computer  assistance  also  helps  to 
determine  the  assignment  of  soldiers 
in  grades  El  through  E6  based  on 
information  from  the  enlisted  master 
tape  record.  There  are  41  reels  of 
magnetic  tape  with  room  for  145 
items  of  information  on  each  man. 
Senior  enlisted  personnel,  intelli- 
gence and  special  category  person- 
nel have  copies  of  their  201  file  at 
the  Enlisted  Personnel  Directorate. 

For  short-term  soldiers  returning 
from  oversea  tours  as  well  as  ca- 
reerists, it’s  important  to  get  an  as- 
signment preference  on  the  record. 
For  junior  enlisted  men  a preference 


should  be  stated  in  the  interview  re- 
quired 5 months  before  return  from 
overseas.  For  senior  graders  there’s 
an  enlisted  preference  statement 
(DA  Form  2635)  to  fill  out. 

EPD’s  job  doesn’t  end  when  as- 
signment instructions  are  issued.  A 
system  called  CADS,  Centralized 
Acknowledgement  and  Deletion  Sys- 
tem, requires  field  personnel  offices 
to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  in- 
structions or  report  that  a soldier 
should  be  deleted  from  an  assign- 
ment. By  this  means,  EPD  is  usually 
able  to  stick  to  its  goals  of  providing 
60-75  days  notice  to  junior  enlisted 
personnel  and  90-120  days  to  senior 
enlisted  personnel.  This  is  aimed  at 
eliminating  the  “short  fuse”  assign- 
ment. 

Volunteer  Duty.  Did  you  know 
that  you  can  volunteer  for  duty  in 
such  exotic  places  as  Venezuela, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Senegal  or  Honduras? 
In  all,  there  are  approximately  50 
countries  where  the  Army  maintains 
personnel  at  missions,  Military  As- 
sistance Advisory  Groups,  joint 
commands  or  headquarters.  The 
surprise  is  that  the  Army  often  has 
more  positions  open  than  volunteers 
to  fill  them,  so  if  you  are  qualified 
your  chances  are  fair  for  getting  one 
of  those  special  assignments.  See 
AR  614-200  for  details. 

You  can  also  volunteer  for  assign- 
ment with  selected  organizations  and 
agencies  such  as  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Defense  Com- 
munications Agency,  Armed  Forces 
Courier  Service,  Women’s  Army 


Corps  Center  (Wacs  only)  or  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy.  A complete 
list  appears  in  Table  11-3  of  AR 
614-200. 

Still  another  program  for  the  con- 
venience of  soldiers  is  the  permissive 
reassignment  or  SWAP  plan  which 
allows  an  enlisted  man  or  woman  to 
exchange  assignments  with  another 
soldier  in  the  same  MOS  and  grade 
within  CONUS  or  within  the  same 
oversea  command,  provided  they 
have  commanders’  approvals  and 
agree  to  pay  their  own  expenses. 

One  more  program  to  watch  is 
RECAP,  which  lets  reenlisting  sol- 
diers check  to  see  if  the  option  and 
assignment  they  want  is  open  before 
they  reenlist.  The  RECAP  phones 
are  open  24  hours  a day  and  a ques- 
tion often  can  be  answered  the  same 
day. 

All  this  is  fine  as  long  as  things 
go  smoothly.  But  what  if  an  emer- 
gency such  as  sudden  illness  devel- 
ops and  you  can't  go  where  your 
orders  direct  you  to.  go? 

The  Personal  Actions  Office  of 
EPD  is  equipped  to  handle  such  sit- 
uations. Queries  come  in  from  sol- 
diers, their  dependents,  general  of- 
ficers and  Government  officials, 
including  the  President.  Personal 
answers  are  prepared  based  on  re- 
search into  each  case. 

The  best  way  to  reach  the  Per- 
sonal Actions  Office  is  through  the 
chain  of  command  because  the  an- 
swer to  your  problem  may  lie  within 
your  unit  or  command  and  because 
your  CO  is  going  to  become  in- 
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volved  in  the  case  anyway.  For  sol- 
diers in  transit  who  have  problems 
there  is  an  interview  room  in  the 
Pentagon  where  they  can  present 
the  facts  of  their  situation.  Specific 
standards  are  used  to  judge  what 
action  should  be  taken  in  each  case. 
And  you  can  be  sure  of  a fair  hear- 
ing and  fast  action.  Of  course,  a 
soldier  can  go  to  an  Army  garrison 
and  find  help,  too. 

That’s  EPD  in  action  today. 

What  about  the  future? 

Basically,  the  key  word  is  “career 
management” — not  only  finding  the 


right  man  for  the  job  but  finding  the 
right  job  for  the  man.  A system 
called  Centralized  Assignment  Pro- 
cedure III  (CAP  III)  is  being  im- 
plemented (beginning  July  1 for 
E7-E9)  which  will  nominate  people 
for  a job  based  on  information  con- 
tained on  the  enlisted  master  tape 
record.  The  system  will  identify 
nominees  who  meet  the  Army’s  re- 
quirements for  the  job  and  person- 
nel specialists  at  EPD  will  choose 
the  particular  individual  whose  ca- 
reer would  benefit  most  from  the 
assignment.  Thus  he  would  be  the 


best  man  for  the  job  and  the  job 
would  be  the  best  for  him. 

Of  course,  all  of  the  systems  and 
procedures  at  EPD  are  only  as  good 
as  the  information  that  is  put  into 
them  from  the  field.  It  is  up  to  per- 
sonnel specialists,  from  the  company 
clerk  on  up,  to  make  sure  that  data 
arrives  on  time  and  is  accurate.  Even 
more,  it  is  up  to  each  soldier  to  keep 
his  own  records  up  to  date.  If  every- 
one does  his  part  then  assignments 
and  the  handling  of  personal  prob- 
lems will  be  fair  for  all.  And  that’s 
the  whole  idea.  £ 


Take  One 
Elephant . . . 


If  you’re  stumped  for  a snack  to  feed  unexpected 
guests,  try  a recipe  which  appeared  in  “the  horse's 
mouth,”  a newspaper  published  by  the  Army  Commu- 
nity Service  Volunteer  Association  at  Fort  Riley,  KS. 

“Elephant  Stew:  Take  one  large  elephant.  Kill,  clean 
and  cut  into  small  cubes.  This  will  take  about  2 months. 
Put  in  large  kettles  and  simmer  over  kerosene  heat  at 
465  degrees  for  14  weeks.  Make  gravy  to  cover.  This 
will  feed  3,685  people.  If  more  meat  is  needed,  add  two 
rabbits.  But  use  only  if  necessary,  as  few  people  care 
for  hare  in  their  stew.”  A 
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Arriving  in  the  Philippines  on  the  heels  of  a typhoon,  team  members  swiftly  moved  in  to  deal  with  the  emergency. 


They  may  go  in  by  parachute  . . . 

\ Or  by  helicopter  . . . 

Or  by  small  boat  . . . 

Or  they  may  even  walk  in. 

NO  MATTER  how  they  reach 
the  scene,  they  can  sustain 
themselves  for  30  days  and  then  be 
resupplied  by  parachute.  They  are 
members  of  the  Disaster  Assistance 
Relief  Team — DART — designed  to 
be  rushed  into  any  disaster  area  if 
the  government  of  the  country  in- 
volved requests  such  help. 

They  are  organized  to  give  im- 
munizations and  provide  emergency 
medical  treatment,  distribute  sup- 
plies, help  build  emergency  shelters 
and  perform  related  tasks  in  case 


Helping  to  build 
a better  Asia 
DART  points  the  way 
with 

Small 

Teams, 

Big 

Results 

PFC  Dennis  Chapman 

of  flood,  earthquake  or  large  scale 
disaster. 

DART  is  a new  concept  worked 

PRIVATE  FIRST  CLASS  DENNIS  CHAPMAN  is  assigned 
to  the  Information  Office.  1st  Special  Forces  Group. 


out  by  Special  Action  Force  Asia 
(SAFAsia) — a U.S.  Army  organi- 
zation which  for  the  past  decade  has 
been  providing  a variety  of  skills 
that  can  quickly  be  transformed  into 
meaningful  assistance.  A big  feature 
of  the  operation  is  that  big  things 
can  be  accomplished  by  small 
groups  or  teams.  For  instance, 
DART  teams  are  made  up  of  Special 
Forces  12-man  detachments  plus 
added  medical  and  engineer  person- 
nel tailored  to  fit  the  particular 
emergency. 

Although  thus  far  the  new  DART 
teams  have  not  been  called  to  a dis- 
aster area,  SAFAsia  has,  since  it  was 
established  in  1960,  sent  civic  action 
teams  to  South  Vietnam,  South  Ko- 
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Portable 
generator 
supplies 
power  for 
dental  drill 
in  a remote 
area.  Team 
members 
often  use  a 
rope  bridge 
or  rappel 
down  cliff 
faces  to 
reach 
destinations. 


rea,  Thailand,  Malaysia,  Indonesia, 
Taiwan,  the  Philippines  and  the  Ry- 
ukyus. 

When  requested,  a SAFAsia  sur- 
vey team  goes  to  the  disaster  area 
and  reports  its  findings  back  to  base 
operations.  Then,  if  needed,  addi- 
tional communications,  command, 
medical  or  engineer  personnel  may 
be  sent  to  the  area. 

Civic  action  teams  are  guided  by 
thoroughly  planned  programs  and 
are  geared  for  long-range  opera- 
tions. Unlike  DART  teams,  civic 
action  units  may  be  sent  into  an  area 
regardless  of  any  disaster.  Their  goal 
is  raising  the  social  and  economic 
level  of  the  assigned  area.  Their  mis- 
sion is  helping  the  people  and  train- 
ing the  country’s  own  forces  in  civic 
action. 

One  such  SAFAsia  program  is 
underway  in  the  Philippines.  By  co- 
incidence, a typhoon  struck  shortly 
before  the  men  arrived  so  they  dealt 
with  that  emergency  in  addition  to 
other  work.  Medics  vaccinated  the 
people  to  help  prevent  epidemics 
while  engineers  rebuilt  schools  and 
repaired  water  facilities. 

Once  the  emergency  was  met  the 
team  went  about  its  other  activities. 
Preventive  medicine  is  being  stressed 
and  engineers  are  building  a library, 
digging  wells,  improving  the  water 
system  and  reinforcing  school  build- 
ings so  they  will  be  better  able  to 
withstand  a future  typhoon. 

SAFAsia  men  work,  eat,  sleep 
and  sweat  with  the  people.  In  the 


Philippines  for  instance,  the  people 
supply  the  manpower  while  the  team 
members  provide  the  know-how, 
working  alongside  them  in  the  field. 

The  Philippine  team  is  carrying 
forward  two  programs  — food  for 
peace  and  food  for  work.  The  first 
provides  the  basic  nutrients  lacking 
in  the  people’s  diet.  The  second  re- 
pays workmen  with  5 pounds  of 
food  each  day  for  helping  with  the 
projects. 

In  Malaysia,  civic  action  teams 
provided  medical  assistance  follow- 
ing a typhoon  and  heavy  flooding. 
On  Okinawa  and  in  the  southern 
Ryukyu  islands  of  Yaeyama  and 
Miyako,  concrete  retaining  walls 
have  been  built,  ditches  and  wells 
dug,  veterinarian  services  provided, 
and  sanitary  facilities  and  water 
storage  projects  completed. 

On  Okinawa  where  nutrient-poor 
diet  leads  to  early  tooth  decay,  the 
teams  operate  through  school  offi- 
cials to  stress  correct  diet  for  chil- 
dren and  parents.  Some  dental  care 
has  been  provided  to  school  chil- 
dren on  Miyako. 

Since  each  island  in  the  Ryukyu 
chain  has  individual  problems,  civic 
action  teams  must  be  tailored  to 
meet  each  island’s  needs.  Islands 
range  in  size  from  Minna  with  a 
population  of  about  30  to  the  island 
of  Okinawa  with  almost  1 million. 

SAFAsia  is  ready  to  provide 
everything  from  a flying  doctor  serv- 
ice to  building  a water  catchment 
system.  £ 
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With  its  purple  body  and  yellow  flowers, 
the  colonel’s  dune  buggy  is  an 


EYE-EWER  TRAFFIC -STOPPER 


IEUTENANT  Colonel  Bee 
Rhees  drives  a wild  car. 

It  is  purple  on  the  bottom  and  has 
the  profile  of  a headless  cow  with 
yellow  flowers  on  top. 

Colonel  Rhees,  the  father  of  two 
teenage  sons  and  a 10-year-old 
daughter,  is  a staff  officer  at  North 
American  Air  Defense  Command 
Headquarters  in  Colorado  Springs. 
He  is  also  a member  of  the  “over 
30”  generation. 

But  Colonel  Rhees  has  a lot  of 
fun  with  his  car. 

Take  the  day  he  was  driving  his 
dune  buggy  to  work  and  a dilapi- 
dated pick-up  truck  pulled  up  next 
to  him  at  a traffic  light.  Its  long- 
haired driver  couldn't  resist  the 
chance  to  jibe  the  uniformed 
colonel: 


“Aren't  you  a little  old  to  be  driv- 
ing a hippie  car?”  asked  the  dishev- 
eled young  man. 

“I  didn’t  know  you  had  a mon- 
opoly on  fun,”  replied  the  sporty  of- 
ficer with  a smile. 

You’d  hardly  call  his  purple  bug- 
gy a family  car  but  the  Rhees  chil- 
dren love  it  and  his  wife  has  driven 
it  about  three  times.  “It  makes  kind 
of  a funny  noise,”  she  says.  “I'd 
drive  it  more  except  for  all  the  peo- 
ple who  stare  at  me.  It’s  sort  of  em- 
barrassing,” according  to  Mrs. 
Rhees. 

It  took  her  husband  only  6 weeks 
to  build  the  fiber  glass  bathtub  on 
wheels.  He  used  the  frame  and  en- 
gine of  a 1961  Volkswagen  and  paid 
$325  for  the  shell.  In  all,  he  has  in- 
vested about  $2,200  in  his  dune 


buggy,  including  about  $400  in  over- 
size tires  and  lots  of  chrome  acces- 
sories. 

The  Rhees’  sons.  Buzz  (16)  and 
Rip  (14),  helped  dad  put  it  all  to- 
gether. Buzz  drives  it  occasionally 
and  Rip  is  allowed  to  maneuver  it 
around  in  the  yard  — under  dad’s 
supervision  of  course. 

The  “Rhees  buggy”  comes  com-* 
plete  with  shag  carpeting,  roll  bars, 
reversed  chrome  rims  and  flowered 
upholstery.  It’s  a super  deluxe 
model  but  according  to  the  colorful 
colonel,  a dune  buggy  enthusiast  can 
buy  the  basic  parts  (used  frame,  en- 
gine and  shell)  for  less  than  $800. 

Yes,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bee 
Rhees  drives  a wild  car — and  so  can 
you.  ^ 
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In  the  amputee  ski  race 


Disability  is  no 
Handicap 

Patricia  Stocker 

KEEPING  upright  on  the  downgrade  is  the  am- 
bition of  every  novice  skier — a tough  enough 
job  for  those  with  the  normal  quota  of  arms  and  legs, 
but  much  tougher  if  you’re  an  amputee. 

Yet  15  amputees  from  all  over  the  country  managed 
this  routine  at  the  national  amputee  ski  competition 
conducted  on  Colorado’s  mountain  slopes  with  Fitz- 
simons  General  Hospital  in  Denver  hosting  the  event. 

Skimming  down  the  slopes  of  the  Arapahoe  Basin, 
considered  among  the  world’s  most  difficult  skiing  ter- 
rain, they  competed  for  the  grand  championship  Wells 
B.  Lange  Perpetual  Trophy.  First  place  trophies  were 
awarded  daily  in  six  categories  and  there  were  also 
gold,  silver  and  bronze  National  Amateur  Standard 
Race  Association  (NASTAR)  medals. 

In  the  NASTAR  part  of  the  2-day  competition  am- 
putee skiers  raced  against  times  set  by  professional 
skiers.  Adjustments  were  made  according  to  the  con- 
testant’s disabilities.  For  trophies,  winners  were  com- 
puted according  to  the  type  of  amputation  and  racing 
time.  Skiers  included  civilian  men,  women  and  children 
as  well  as  servicemen.  Most  were  missing  one  leg. 


PATRICIA  STOCKER  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Public  Affairs  Office,  Fitzsimons 
General  Hospital,  Denver,  CO. 


SOlVfERS 


Retired  Army  Sergeant  Dave  Trexler, 
double  amputee,  demonstrates  use 
of  “stubbies."  A nurse  from  Denver 
Children's  Hospital  also  enters  races. 


I 


“I  know  you  won’t  believe  this,”  confided  second- 
place  winner  Lieutenant  Claude  Alexander,  “but  I 
think  it’s  really  easier  to  learn  to  ski  with  one  leg  than 
with  two.” 

He  explained  that  problems  of  crossed  skis  are  elim- 
inated for  single-ski  skiers.  Special  outriggers  designed 
for  the  Fitzsimons  skiers  at  the  hospital’s  Orthopedic 
Appliance  Facility  replace  ski-poles  and  help  achieve 
the  right  amount  of  control. 

Alexander,  a West  Point  graduate  who  lost  his  leg 
when  hit  by  an  enemy  AK-47  round  in  August  1970 
started  skiing  in  January  and  won  a trophy  early  in  the 
season  at  an  amputee  ski  race  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
within  2 seconds  of  winning  the  Lange  Cup  in  the 
Colorado  competition. 

He  was  followed  by  a mere  2 seconds  in  the  com- 
petition by  Private  First  Class  Layne  O'Neill,  a North 
Dakota  soldier  who  lost  his  left  leg  after  a booby  trap 
explosion  in  Vietnam  in  November  1970. 

In  addition  to  the  men’s  beginner  and  advanced  tri- 
trackers (single  leg  amputees  who  ski  with  the  aid  of 
the  special  outriggers),  four  other  categories  were  rep- 
resented at  the  competition — women’s  division,  junior 
division,  Army  amputee  division  and  double-leg  am- 


putees. 

Among  the  double-leg  amputees  is  David  Trexler 
of  American  Fork,  UT,  a former  Fitzsimons  patient 
who  has  stayed  active  in  horseback  riding,  skiing  and 
other  sports.  He  skis  with  the  aid  of  “stubby”  legs, 
a pair  of  kneeless  artificial  legs  several  inches  shorter 


! 


Down  the  slopes  goes  one  amputee  skier;  others  display 
trophies  they  won  during  the  2-day  meet. 


than  his  normal  prosthetic  legs  that  keep  the  center  of 
gravity  down.  He  won  the  overall  competition  for  double 
amputees. 

Top  Performers.  When  all  the  points  were  tallied 
and  allowances  made  for  the  amputations,  David  Jam- 
ison, a 1 3-year-old  polio  victim  from  Denver,  won  the 
Lange  Trophy  for  his  2-day  performance. 

Other  winners  were  Janet  Anderson  who  won  the 
ladies’  division  and  Specialist  4 Mickey  Myers  of  Op- 
portunity, MT,  the  first  day  champ  and  combined  win- 
ner in  the  men’s  beginner  tri-tracker  division.  Private 
First  Class  Ray  Walters,  Boyd,  MN,  was  the  first  place 
winner  on  the  second  day. 

Captain  Jack  Benedick,  a double,  below-the-knee 
amputee  stationed  at  Fort  Benning,  GA,  was  first  place 
winner  in  the  double  amputee  division  for  the  first  day. 
Charles  Weed,  an  Army  amputee,  took  all  honors  in 
his  division. 

Confidence  Builder.  Amputee  skiing  began  at  Fitz- 
simons 4 years  ago  as  a rehabilitative  program  in  co- 
operation with  Children’s  Hospital  in  Denver.  The  ac- 
tivity has  been  supported  primarily  through  donations, 
many  from  sporting  goods  companies. 

This  year  Fitzsimons  sent  a four-man  team  to  a com- 
petition at  Doe  Mountain,  PA,  where  it  gained  three 
trophies.  In  another  competition  at  Mt.  Hood,  OR, 
seven  Fitzsimons  skiers  and  four  from  Children’s  Hos- 
pital returned  with  14  of  22  trophies. 

The  competition  at  Arapahoe  Basin  climaxed  the 
1971  ski  season.  Further  competitions  are  planned  for 
next  year  with  the  Lange  Trophy  providing  an  incentive 
for  military  and  civilian  amputees  to  ski  their  way  to 
rehabilitation  through  recreation.  £ 
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I ’ USTER  is  an  S.O.B.  Sheridan  is  powerful  and  I d call  Bragg  smart  but 
W hard-headed.” 

The  man  making  those  character  appraisals  is  none  other  than  Billy  Mitchell 
— Sergeant  First  Class  Billy  Mitchell,  that  is.  And  he’s  talking  about  a few 
of  his  favorite  quarter  horses,  all  named  after  Army  forts  and  all  part  of  a 
Fort  Sill,  OK,  ceremonial  unit  called  the  Artillery  Half  Section. 
It’s  a half  section  because  the  unit  consists  of  only  one  gun,  a limber  and 
one  six-horse  hitch.  A full  section  would  have  14  horses  with  18  men,  2 

limbers,  1 gun  and  an  ammunition  caisson. 
When  Section  Chief  Mitchell’s  8-man,  8-horse  unit  trots  out  to  honor  a 
visiting  dignitary,  attend  a military  funeral  or  march  in  a parade,  you’d  swear 
it  was  1918.  The  unit  tows  a French  75mm  howitzer,  its  members  wear  World 
War  I uniforms,  and  the  leather  harnesses  and  rigging  date  back  to  1900. 
Men  in  the  small  but  elite  unit  are  all  equestrian  experts  chosen  and 
groomed  for  their  jobs  by  Sergeant  Mitchell,  himself  born  and  reared  a 

product  of  Texas  ranch  life. 
Besides  Custer,  Sheridan  and  Bragg,  horses  in  the  Half  Section’s  stables  are 
Leonard  Wood,  Laramie,  Riley,  Bliss  and  Sam  Houston.  Leonard  Wood  is  a 
gelding  thoroughbred;  the  others  are  gelding  quarter  horses.  According  to 
the  32-year-old  Sergeant  Mitchell,  Leonard  Wood  is  the  fastest  horse  in  the 
section.  The  section  chief’s  mount  is  Bragg,  the  only  registered  horse  in  the 

unit  and  the  largest  at  16.1  hands. 
Like  his  men  and  horses.  Sergeant  Mitchell  is-  proud,  erect  and  all-Army. 
His  riding  spurs  are  World  War  I vintage  and  his  campaign  hat  a Stetson  from 
the  same  era.  He  admits  with  a smile  that  he’s  been  a Nike-Hercules  missile- 
man most  of  his  1 3-year  career  but  horses  are  his  first  love.  He  laughs,  em- 
barrassed, when  his  men  tease  him  about  the  day  Laramie  bucked  him  to  the 
ground  when  he  was  showing  an  inexperienced  rider  how  to  mount  and  ride. 
He  knows  the  temperament  of  every  horse,  when  to  pat,  when  to  slap.  He 
commands  “Forward-Ho”  or  “Action  Front”  and  every  horse,  every  man 
snaps  into  action.  Sergeant  Billy  Mitchell  and  the  horses  and  men  of  the 
Artillery  Half  Section  are  preserving  a bit  of  yesteryear. 

LTC  Bob  Chick 
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Old  style  campaign  hats  and 
spurs  from  World  War  I days  mark 
the  members  of  the  half  section, 
who  groom  their  horses,  then  mount 
up  and  trot  out  for  a formal  parade. 
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Going  overseas? 


* ^^^Ticial 
passport 


United  States 
of America 


a ’ M 


Way 


I'M  TAKING  my  family  overseas. 

How  can  I obtain  passports  for 
personal  travel? 

That  question  is  asked  by  thou- 
sands of  military  personnel  each 
year.  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
traveling  on  official  business  should 
consult  their  military  administrative 
and  personnel  offices  about  proce- 
dures to  obtain  passports  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.  A military 
member  who  wishes  to  undertake 
personal  travel  with  his  family  must 
obtain  a regular  fee  passport. 

The  procedure  is  simple.  He  may 
obtain  a single  passport  to  include 
his  family  provided  they  all  travel 
together  and  if  none  of  his  children 
is  18  years  of  age  or  older.  If  those 
conditions  cannot  be  met  or  if  he 
prefers  he  may  have  each  member 
of  his  family  obtain  a separate  pass- 
port. 

Any  U.S.  citizen  or  national  must 
appear  in  person  before  one  of  the 
following:  ( 1 ) a Passport  Agent, 
(2)  a Clerk  of  any  Federal  Court, 
(3)  a Clerk  of  any  State  Court  of 
record  or  a Judge  or  Clerk  of  any 
Probate  Court,  (4)  a Postal  Clerk 
designated  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral (only  in  certain  areas  of  the 


A PROJECT  permitting  passport  applications  to  be  submitted  through 
U.S.  Post  Offices  has  been  under  test  since  last  July  in  Detroit  and  in 
Houston  and  Midland,  TX.  Because  State  Department  officials  termed  the 
test  “highly  successful,”  the  program  has  been  further  expanded  and  this 
summer  is  operative  in  68  post  offices  in  the  following  areas:  New  York  City, 
San  Francisco,  CA,  Minneapolis,  MN,  and  several  major  cities  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  sharp  increase  in  travel  abroad  has  brought  passport  applications 
to  more  than  2 million  this  year.  This  test  program  involving  U.  S.  Post 
Offices  is  a convenience  for  travelers.  It  trims  workloads  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  Passport  Office  and  its  field  agencies  as  well  as  at  Federal 
and  state  courts. 

Adjudication  and  issuing  passports,  distinct  from  accepting  applications, 
continues  to  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Department  of  State. 


U.S.)  or  (5)  a military  passport 
agent  at  various  military  bases. 

Persons  applying  for  a passport 
must  submit  one  of  the  following 
with  their  application  as  evidence  of 
their  U.S.  citizenship:  (1)  a certi- 
fied copy  of  their  birth  certificate, 
(2)  a baptismal  certificate,  (3)  a 
certificate  of  naturalization  or  (4) 
a previous  passport. 

In  addition,  two  identical  photo- 
graphs must  accompany  each  appli- 
cation. If  the  passport  is  to  include 
the  entire  family  they  must  be  group 
photographs.  They  may  be  either 
black  and  white  or  color.  Vending 
machine,  acetate  or  film  base  photo- 
graphs are  not  acceptable. 

Passports  are  normally  valid  for 
5 years  and  must  be  signed  by  the 
bearer  immediately  upon  receipt. 
Emergency  data  should  be  filled  in 
on  the  inside  front  cover  of  the  pass- 
port; however,  any  other  entries  or 
alterations  elsewhere  in  the  passport 
will  automatically  invalidate  it. 

Guard  your  passport  carefully.  It 
i is  a privilege.  The  loss  of  a passport 
must  be  reported  immediately  in 
writing  to  the  Passport  Office,  De- 
partment of  State,  Washington, 
DC  20524,  or  to  the  nearest  U.S. 


embassy  or  consulate  abroad. 

Passports  and  visas  are  often  con- 
fused. A U.S.  passport  is  a travel 
document  issued  under  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  serves 
to  identify  the  bearer  as  a citizen  of 
the  United  States  and  requests  for- 
eign nations  to  permit  the  bearer  to 
travel  without  hindrance,  and,  if 
necessary,  give  him  appropriate  aid. 

Every  country  has  the  sovereign 
right  to  deny  the  entrance  of  foreign- 
ers or  to  place  conditions  on  their 
stay  in  the  country.  A visa  is  a doc- 
umented statement  by  a foreign  gov- 


ernment, inserted  on  a page  of  the 
passport,  granting  an  alien  permis- 
sion to  enter  its  country.  Informa- 
tion as  to  visa  requirements  should 
be  obtained  from  the  country’s 
nearest  embassy  or  consulate  in 
the  United  States  or  abroad. 

If  you  are  considering  travel 
abroad  apply  for  your  passport  im- 
mediately. You  should  allow  5 work- 
ing days  for  the  Passport  Office  to 
process  your  application.  During  the 
spring  and  summer  travel  months, 
processing  may  take  longer. 

Philip  R.  Smith,  Jr.  f 
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The  military  training  and  education  a cadet  receives  at 
Norwich  University  may  well  be 


His  Link 
To  the  Future 


ON  THE  wall  of  the  com- 
mandant of  cadets’  office 
there’s  a brightly  colored  action 
poster  of  a skier  racing  downhill;  the 
caption:  “Ski  at  Norwich.” 

Without  the  caption,  the  poster  is 
an  advertisement  for  the  state  of 
Vermont  where  winter  skiing  is  the 
number  one  tourist  attraction.  But 


for  Norwich  University,  the  Nation’s 
oldest  private  military  college  and 
the  birthplace  of  ROTC,  the  poster 
represents  an  unusual  recruiting 
pitch. 

“We  just  can’t  rely  on  the  old  ap- 
proach of  ‘be  an  officer  and  a leader 
of  men’  to  recruit  cadets,”  explained 
George  Turner,  Director  of  Public 


Relations.  “Like  most  other  private- 
ly owned  military  colleges,  we  need 
money. 

“We’ve  started  a development 
program  supervised  by  professional 
fund  raisers.  We  hope  to  raise  $17 
million  over  the  next  10  years,”  he 
added. 

Norwich  is  continuing  to  build 
new  classroom  facilities  and  expand 
curriculum,  particularly  in  its  well 
known  civil  engineering  studies.  But 
because  the  military  hasn’t  had  the 
greatest  career  attraction  for  young 
people  in  recent  years,  student  en- 
rollment has  steadily,  though  not 
drastically,  declined  at  Norwich. 
There  were  966  students  enrolled  in 
1970  as  compared  to  1,144  in  1967. 

One  of  the  big  attractions  at  Nor- 
wich is  skiing.  There  are  six  ski  trails 
for  beginners  and  experts  on  univer- 
sity slopes  and  the  longest  ski  lift  on 
any  campus  was  completed  this  year. 
It’s  3,600  feet  long  and  extends  to  a 
mountain  top  more  than  900  feet 
above  sea  level.  Snow  is  no  problem 
because  Vermont  is  usually  covered 
with  the  white  stuff  at  least  5 months 
a year. 

“One  year  we  had  1 50  inches  with 
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Wearing  a mantle  of  snow,  statue  of 
founder  Alden  Partridge  overlooks  the 
campus.  Snow  also  mantles  nearby 
mountains  to  make  fine  skiing 
for  the  cadets. 


24  of  them  falling  in  3 days," 
said  George  Mitchell,  assistant  to 
the  dean  of  students. 

But  getting  into  Norwich  requires 
meeting  rigid  entrance  standards, 
not  just  a desire  to  ski. 

An  all  male  school,  undergradu- 
ate students  are  members  of  the 
corps,  of  cadets  and  wear  the  school 
uniform.  Freshmen  and  sophomores 
must  take  2 years  of  basic  ROTC  but 
enrollment  in  the  2 year  advanced 
program  is  optional.  Except  for  spe- 
cial students,  all  cadets  must  wear 
uniforms  and  live  on  campus. 

Although  Norwich  is  located  in 
the  Green  Mountains  and  the  geo- 
graphical center  of  Vermont,  it  is 
relatively  isolated  from  major  cities. 
The  university  is  12  miles  from 
Montpelier,  the  state  capital,  a 45- 
minute  drive  from  the  nearest  shop- 
ping center  but  only  an  hour  from 
many  large  ski  resorts.  Norwich  is 
adjacent  to  the  community  of  North- 
field  which  has  a population  of 
about  2,000. 

The  cadets’  day  begins  at  0645 
with  reveille  and  formation,  fol- 
lowed by  breakfast,  a brief  inspec- 
tion and  classes.  Work  details  and 
special  activities  are  passed  to  the 
corps  by  cadet  commanders  during 
meals. 

“Lunch  is  a good  time  to  get  out 
special  orders  and  information,”  ac- 


We Won,  Man — Football  team  members  congratulate  each  other  on  a winning  score 
as  the  victory  cannon  booms  in  background. 


cording  to  Cadet  Bob  Gillespie, 
corps  commander.  “The  food  is 
pretty  good  here,"  he  said  before  ad- 
mitting he  gained  26  pounds  in  4 
years,  16  of  them  prior  to  Christ- 
mas in  his  freshman  year. 

Every  phase  of  cadet  life  is 
planned  and  executed  by  the  cadet 
chain  of  command  under  supervi- 
sion of  the  ROTC  department  and 
school  faculty.  Lower  classmen  are 
denied  certain  privileges  when  they 


first  enroll  by  cadet  commanders, 
usually  juniors  and  seniors.  Rooks 
(freshmen),  for  example,  must  walk 
in  the  gutters,  they’re  not  allowed 
visitors  during  evening  study  hours 
or  allowed  to  bring  automobiles  to 
school. 

“After  mid  semester  the  rooks 
have  a good  idea  of  just  how  tough 
academics  are,”  Gillespie  said.  “By 
taking  away  certain  privileges  at 
first,  we  force  them  to  study.” 
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Mountain  and  cold  weather  train- 
ing is  one  type  of  specialized  instruc- 
tion cadets  can  receive  at  Norwich. 
Freshman  ROTC  cadets  are  eligible 
to  apply  for  it.  The  rook  year  of 
basic  training  includes  downhill  and 
cross-country  skiing  and  arctic  sur- 
vival classes.  Spring  training,  from 
March  to  June,  includes  mountain 
climbing  and  rigging  techniques. 
Cadets  learn  how  to  lower  persons 
injured  in  plane  crashes  or  accidents 
down  a sheer  rock  cliff. 

An  outgrowth  of  the  mountain 
and  cold  weather  training  program 
is  the  Mountain  Rescue  Team 
(MRT)  which  began  in  1960  when 
Norwich  recognized  the  need  for  a 
highly  skilled  rescue  unit  in  the 
mountainous  area  surrounding  the 
school. 

The  MRT  consists  of  about  35  se- 
lected juniors  and  seniors  who  have 
successfully  completed  the  mountain 
and  cold  weather  program  and  rig- 
orous testing. 

“Three  times  one  day  this  year  we 
rescued  hunters  stranded  by  snow,” 
said  Cadet  Harold  Gardner. 

“Searches  are  exciting  and  all  that 
but  sometimes  they’re  gruesome,” 
explained  Cadet  Peter  Syrett.  “Once, 
when  a plane  crashed  into  a nearby 
mountain,  we  worked  with  state  po- 
lice in  locating  the  wreck  and  bring- 
ing out  the  bodies.” 

The  members  are  so  proficient  in 
year  round  rescue  techniques  they’re 
often  called  upon  to  instruct  the 
Vermont  State  Police  in  the  do’s  and 
don’ts  of  such  mountain  work. 


When  he  first  enrolls  each  cadet  is 
assigned  a faculty  advisor.  When 
the  cadet  chooses  a major  area  of 
study,  usually  at  the  end  of  the  soph- 
omore year,  he  is  assigned  an  ad- 
visor in  that  field  who  maps  the  stu- 
dent’s academic  program  and  moni- 
tors his  graduation  requirements. 

Norwich  offers  the  prospective 
graduate  opportunities  to  earn  any 
of  5 degrees  in  more  than  21  major 
fields.  Each  class  is  limited  to  50 
minutes  in  length  and  about  20  to  25 
students  in  size,  thus  keeping  the 
instructor/student  ratio  to  a mini- 
mum. 

For  students  not  doing  well  in  a 
particular  subject,  cadet  academic 
officers  organize  tutoring  programs 
taught  by  cadets  who  excel  in  that 
subject. 

If  some  student  wants  an  educa- 
tional loan,  “Scholarships  are  given 
on  the  basis  of  need,”  Turner  ex- 
plained. “This  can  amount  to  $200 
to  $ 1 ,500  per  student.” 

Cadet  commanders  coordinate 
with  ROTC  instructors  for  parades 
and  logistics  relating  to  outdoor 
military  training  which  usually  occur 
on  Tuesdays  or  during  weekend 
maneuvers. 

Outside  the  classroom,  sports  and 
a multitude  of  special  interest  clubs 
occupy  most  of  a cadet’s  spare  time. 

Turner  said  about  half  the  stu- 
dents compete  in  collegiate  sports 
programs. 

There’s  intramural  and  college 
competition  in  swimming,  basket- 
ball, hockey,  fencing,  rifle  marks- 
manship, lacrosse,  baseball,  soccer 
and  football. 

Socially,  there  are  movies,  dances 
and  special  events  where  cadets  can 
take  their  dates.  Students  having 
automobile  privileges  can  travel  to 
Vermont  College,  an  all  girl  school 
in  Montpelier.  Even  if  there  are  not 
enough  cadets  with  cars  on  campus, 
the  girls  often  drive  to  Norwich.  As 
one  cadet  put  it,  “Even  in  the  Green 
Mountains  the  social  life  isn’t  that 
bad.” 

During  spring  and  summer 
months,  cadets  can  take  their  dates 
to  Dole  Mountain  for  a “hummer.” 
That’s  a fun  shindig  complete  with 
campfires  and  songs.  Dole  Moun- 


tain was  purchased  by  the  university 
for  student  use. 

At  Norwich  everyone,  including 
instructors  and  faculty  who  are  con- 
sidered part  of  the  state  militia,  must 
wear  uniforms. 

Cadets  get  individual  attention  in 
their  quest  for  solutions  to  prob- 
lems. If  other  cadets,  counselors  or 
faculty  members  cannot  answer  a 
student’s  question  or  complaint 


about  the  university’s  operation,  he 
can  go  to  the  university  president. 

“My  door  is  always  open  to 
cadets,”  said  General  Barksdale 
Hamlett,  USA  Ret.,  Norwich  presi- 
dent and  former  Army  vice  chief  of 
staff.  “If  a cadet  wants  to  talk  over 
something  that’s  bothering  him 
about  the  way  the  university  is  run, 
he’s  welcome  to  come  in  and  see 
me.” — LT  Harry  J.  Kingdom.  ^ 
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SOLDIERS  finds  the 


ERGEANT  Ray  Grigsby  and  Sergeant  William  A. 

Daniels  know  the  game  well.  They’ve  just  re- 
turned to  Fort  Eustis,  VA,  after  more  than  5 months  as 
sky  marshals  for  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

Their  job — prevent  hijacking  of  U.S.  airliners.  Proof 
of  their  success  may  be  that  they  made  no  unscheduled 
stops  in  Havana  or  elsewhere.  But  they  never  had  to 
stop  a potential  hijacker. 

The  two  men  lived  a suitcase  life — one  day  in  Rome, 
the  next  in  Paris  and  then  on  to  New  York  unless  they 
were  on  the  West  Coast  pattern  (Tokyo,  Guam  and 
Fairbanks). 

While  flying  they  were  prime  subjects  of  a game 
called  Find  the  Sky  Marshal.  On  most  flights  there  were 
two  sky  marshals,  one  in  tourist  and  one  in  first-class. 

On  one  trip,  Grigsby  received  a note,  “I  think  the 
guy  in  F4  is  the  air  marshal.”  Back  went  Grigsby’s  an- 
swer, “I  agree.” 

Daniels’  note  was  more  direct.  “Are  you  the  sky 
marshal?”  His  response  was  also  direct.  “Are  you  plan- 


REY APONTE  is  editor  of  “The  Wheel,”  Fort  Eustis,  VA. 


ning  to  hijack  the  plane?” 

After  a time  the  marshals  became  familiar  sights  to 
regular  airline  travelers.  On  one  flight  Grigsby  was  ap- 
proached by  a traveler  who  exclaimed,  “I  know  you. 
You’re  the  sky  marshal  because  you  always  wear  white 
socks.”  Grigsby  started  wearing  different  colored  socks. 

Their  job  was  primarily  observation,  particularly  at 
airline  terminals  where  they  would  mingle  with  pas- 
sengers and  look  for  signs  revealing  a potential  hijacker. 
They  had  learned  those  signs  during  training  at  Fort 
Dix,  NJ,  by  FBI  and  Customs  agents. 

Observation  was  most  difficult  in  the  Mid-East  coun- 
tries because  long  robes  could  conceal  weapons  or  mate- 
rials necessary  for  a hijacking. 

Although  there  were  no  hijacking  attempts  on  flights 
made  by  Grigsby  or  Daniels,  Grigsby  foiled  one  wom- 
an’s suicide  attempt. 

Generally  the  trips  were  quiet.  Grigsby  admitted 
gaining  10  pounds  from  airline  food  which  he  said  was 
good  but  “too  much  after  5 months.”  He  has  also  be- 
come an  authority  on  the  motion  picture  “Ben  Hur.” 
By  his  count,  he  saw  it  14  times.  £ 


The  company  clerk’s  familiar 
voice  boomed  through  the  loud 
speaker  garbled  as  usual.  “Allbar- 
rackssergeantswillmeet  withthefirst 
sergeantinf  iveminutes.  ” 

Promptly,  in  five  minutes,  the 
meeting  began. 

“We're  getting  a new  post  com- 
mander next  week,”  the  top  kick  be- 
gan, “and  here’s  what  I want  done 
for  his  walkthrough  inspection  . . .” 
On  and  on  he  went  for  what  seemed 


like  several  hot  and  humid  summer 
weeks,  emphasizing  the  need  for  an 
immaculate  company  area. 

Nearing  the  end  of  his  long- 
winded  lecture,  he  glanced  through  a 
window  and  noticed  the  1st  platoon 
area  grass  needed  cutting.  “Why’s 
your  grass  so  long?”  he  asked  the 
platoon  sergeant. 

With  more  wit  than  wisdom,  the 
impatient  sergeant  answered,  “It  was 
mowed  just  before  I came  in  here.” 
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ALL  THEY  wanted  to  do  was  “remove  some  trees 
and  fill  in  a small  depression"  in  order  to  build 
a ball  field. 

The  engineers’  request  seemed  like  a good  idea  to  the 
young  lieutenant  who  received  it,  so  he  approved.  That’s 
how  Petersburg,  VA,  lost  its  most  cherished  landmark 
— the  famed  Crater,  scene  of  one  of  the  Civil  War’s 
boldest  ventures. 

The  engineers  had  thrown  the  lieutenant  a curve  and 
he  struck  out.  But  fortunately  the  incident  wasn’t  for 
real.  It  was  part  of  CPX  Petersburg,  a 3-day  Civil  Af- 
fairs (CA)  exercise  and  the  first  conducted  by  the 
Army  in  which  a civilian  community  participated  in 
training  for  an  entire  military  unit. 

The  96th  CA  Group,  Fort  Lee,  VA,  prepared  and 
administered  the  exercise  as  training  for  officers  and 
enlisted  men  of  the  303d  CA  Group,  a USAR  unit  from 
Kearny,  NJ.  The  training  simulated  Civil  Affairs  activi- 
ties that  would  only  take  place  in  foreign  areas. 

Problems  ranging  from  shortage  of  water  and  medi- 
cine to  complaints  about  tardy  welfare  checks  were  de- 
signed to  see  how  well  Civil  Affairs  personnel  could 
restore  a “war-torn”  city  to  normal,  day-to-day  opera- 
tions. Twenty-one  teams,  each  trained  in  a specialized 
area,  worked  with  the  city  officials,  utility  managers  and 
business  leaders  of  Petersburg. 

At  one  point  two  officers  of  the  303d  were  picked 
up  by  the  local  police  and  charged  with  disorderly  con- 
duct— another  monkey  wrench  which  the  96th  con- 
trollers threw  into  the  works. 

Realism  was  the  order  of  the  day.  No  less  than  16 
reserve  and  emergency  vehicles  raced  to  the  scene  of  a 
school  furnace  explosion.  “Casualties”  were  rushed  to 
the  city  hospital  where  doctors,  nurses  and  attendants 
were  waiting.  One  of  the  soldiers  in  the  action  com- 
mented, “I  never  expected  such  efficient  response.  The 
civic  spirit  was  absolutely  amazing.” 

On  the  lighter  side,  there  was  the  “Case  of  the  Miss- 
ing Windows.”  Old  Blandfcrd  Church  in  Petersburg 
contains  a number  of  priceless  Tiffany  stained  glass  win- 
dows. As  part  of  the  exercise,  these  were  reported  mis. 
ing  and  it  was  up  to  Civil  Affairs  personnel  to  find  them 
The  “treasure”  was  located,  supposedly  buried  in  the 
church  cemetery.  The  clue?  A grave  marked  with  the 
name  “SP4  Tiffany.” 

CPX  Petersburg  served  an  important  purpose  for 
everyone  involved.  It  provided  the  military  with  realistic 
training  and  the  city  officials  had  a chance  to  spot  an 
deficiencies  in  their  plans  for  emergencies. 

The  idea  behind  CPX  Petersburg  origin? 

WILL  GREEN  is  a staff  writer  with  the  Information  Office,  Fort 


The  Ultimate  Sacrifice 


ATHER  Francis  Schuler,  pastor  of  San  Clemente 
Church  in  Los  Lunas,  NM,  said  of  him:  “Daniel 
has  taught  us  the  true  meaning  of  patriotism.” 

Senator  Joseph  M.  Montoya  said:  “It  is  my  hope  that 
those  who  doubt  the  caliber  of  some  of  our  young  peo- 
ple today  will  look  to  Danny  as  inspiration.” 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  said  of  him:  “He  died 
a martyr  in  the  search  for  peace.” 

Typical  of  the  heroism  of  Spanish-speaking  Ameri- 
cans in  the  Nation’s  wars  were  the  actions  of  Specialist 
4 Daniel  Fernandez  who  laid  down  his  life  for  his  bud- 
dies while  a member  of  an  18-man  patrol  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cu  Chi,  Vietnam,  on  February  18,  1966. 

The  patrol  was  trying  to  reach  a fallen  comrade  when 
it  was  ambushed  by  a Viet  Cong  rifle  company.  Intense 
enemy  automatic  weapons  fire  drove  them  back. 

According  to  the  citation  accompanying  the  post- 
humous Medal  of  Honor  award  to  SP4  Fernandez:  “A 


United  States  Army  sergeant  was  struck  in  the  knee  by 
.50  caliber  machinegun  fire.  Specialist  Fernandez  rallied 
the  left  flank  of  his  patrol,  went  to  assist  in  the  recovery 
of  the  wounded  sergeant  and,  while  first  aid  was  being 
administered  to  the  wounded  man,  an  enemy  rifle  gre- 
nade landed  in  the  midst  of  their  group.  Realizing  there 
was  no  time  for  the  wounded  sergeant  or  the  other  men 
to  gain  protection  from  the  grenade  blast,  Specialist 
Fernandez  threw  himself  on  the  grenade  as  it  exploded, 
saving  the  lives  of  the  four  men  at  the  sacrifice  of  his 
own.” 

Since  World  War  II,  the  Nation’s  highest  award  for 
valor  has  been  bestowed  on  many  Americans  of  Spanish 
descent.  Of  these,  almost  a half  dozen  have  been  earned 
in  Vietnam  for  selfless  acts  of  heroism  such  as  that  of 
SP4  Danny  Fernandez  that  February  day  near  Cu  Chi. 
(For  more  on  the  contributions  of  soldiers  of  Mexican 
or  Spanish  descent,  see  page  22.) 
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Army  on  the  Offensive 

Toward  a Restored  and  Renewed  Environment 
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War  is  devastating. 

War  is  destructive. 

War  is  disruptive. 

And  through  all  the  history  of  mankind,  armies  have  existed  to  deliver 
destruction  on  the  enemy  when  the  th  reat  to  national  survival  demanded  it. 

But  today  the  U.S.  Army  is  in  the  forefront  of  a totally  different  kind  of 
war — one  in  which  neither  marching  troops  nor  rumbling  tanks  are  en- 
gaged. 

It  is  a war  that  is  being  waged  with  slide-rules  on  engineer  planning 
tables,  in  research  laboratories  and  with  surveys  on  many  sociological 
fronts  in  areas  that  heretofore  were  of  limited  concern  to  an  army. 

It  is  a war  moreover  that  is  widely  popular,  one  that  will  never  witness 
a march  to  halt  it.  For  it  is  essentially  a cooperative  effort  by  the  Army 
working  with  other  armed  forces  and  i ndividuals,  civic  groups,  branches  of 
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Smoking  stacks  of  busy  factories  spell  prosperity  but 
pollute  the  air  we  breathe  while  the  land  we  live  on  must 
survive  devastating  fires  and  streams  are  often  fouled  by 
human  wastes. 


local  government  and  Federal  agencies  in 
the  battle  against  environmental  pollution. 
It  is  generally  called  the  ecology  crusade 
— and  everyone  has  a stake  in  its  outcome. 

The  Army  is  carrying  on  its  share  of  this 
war  on  two  fronts — internal  and  external. 
Internally,  because  many  Army  installa- 
tions are  themselves  inadvertently  causing 
pollution  of  the  earth,  air  and  water.  To 
counter  this,  the  Army  has  been  directed 
to  clean  up  all  such  sources  of  pollution  in 
2 years.  Externally,  because  various  Army 
organizations  are  being  called  on  to  direct 
or  to  cooperate  in  far  flung  efforts  to  puri- 
fy the  waters  of  the  land  and  to  eliminate 
cduses  of  air  and  earth  pollution. 

Although  the  public  is  growing  increas 
ingly  conscious  of  the  problem,  it  still  is 
difficult  for  the  average  person  to  believe 
that  within  our  lifetime  the  situation  has 
grown  so  critical  that  it  is  demanding  at- 
tention at  the  highest  levels  of  Govern- 
ment, in  a war  that  is  being  directed  by  the 
President  personally. 

WHEN  history  was  young,  the  Greeks  of 
classical  antiquity  and  the  alchemists  of 
medieval  days  believed  the  world  was  com- 
posed of  four  elements — earth,  water,  air, 
fire.  Today,  of  course,  any  schoolboy  knows 
that  the  world — our  biosphere — is  com- 
posed of  scores  of  elements,  each  with  its 
own  atomic  makeup  Yet  earth,  water,  air 
and  fire  are  truly  elements  in  the  sense 
they  are  elemental  to  life.  Without  them, 
there  can  be  no  existence. 

For  centuries  man  was  said  to  "brave 
the  elements."  Not  enough  rainfall  might 
mean  drought  and  hungry  bellies  next  win- 
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Medical  laboratory  technicians  at  Fort 
Sam  Houston  test  waters  of  Salado  Creek 
which  flows  into  nearby  city  of  San 
Antonio. 


ter.  A blizzard's  cruel  blasts  might  catch  puny  human  beings 
without  enough  fuel  for  their  hearth  fires.  Too  much  rain 
might  drown  the  seed  in  the  earth,  and  floods  and  tidal  waves 
might  sweep  man  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Fire  might  turn 
on  him  and  instead  of  heating  his  house,  might  burn  it  down 
and  whole  cities  with  it.  The  earth  itself  might  slide  or  tremble 
and  open  and  swallow  him,  or  spew  out  volcanic  fires  to  con- 
sume whole  provinces. 

Even  today  crops  depend  on  the  elements,  the  earth  still 
quakes,  floods  and  tidal  waves  take  terrible  toll,  unchecked 
fires  destroy  cities,  blizzards  and  tornadoes  and  typhoons  rip 
through  manmade  structures.  Even  now,  despite  many  great 
strides  in  the  eternal  attempt  to  control  his  environment,  man 
still  must  brave  the  elements. 

For  centuries,  until  the  industrial  revolution,  there  was 
limitless  earth  to  till,  mine  or  strip  of  its  minerals  and  timber. 
The  arterial  rivers  carried  man's  wastes  to  the  limitless  oceans 
which  swallowed  and  digested  them.  The  air  continued  to 
absorb  the  smoke  from  his  fires  and  leave  no  trace. 

But  man  has  proliferated  upon  the  earth  and  his  capacity 
to  ravage  it  has  multiplied  manyfold.  Now,  suddenly,  the  earth 
has  grown  old.  Its  arteries  are  hardening  as  the  rivers  carry 
increasing  amounts  of  pollution  to  the  seas  which,  we  are  dis- 
covering, are  finite  after  all.  And  the  air  is  so  burdened  with 
fumes  from  fuels  consumed  in  our  factories,  automobiles,  air- 
craft and  homes  that  it  spills  the  poisons  into  distant  seas 
where  fish  ingest  it  and  recycle  the  residue  back  to  man. 

SUDDENLY,  man  comes  face  to  face  with  the  continually 
growing  problem  of  pollution.  Today  he  is  beginning  to  heed 
the  voices  of  the  early  conservationists  and  naturalists.  Many 
who  heard  those  early  voices  dismissed  them  as  prophets  of  a 
doom  that  appeared  unreal  to  any  sane  man  who  believed  in 
progress.  Yet  today  many  sane  men  begin  to  fear  that  the 
reckoning  is  closer  than  ever  was  believed  possible.  Some  al- 
ready maintain  that  the  processes  of  pollution  have  pro- 
gressed so  far  as  to  be  irreversible. 

But  more  hopeful  students  of  the  environment  believe  that 
with  a gigantic  effort  man  should  be  able  to  produce  what  he 
needs  for  ease  of  living  without  despoiling  the  world  in  which 
he  lives.  What  he  consumes  may  cost  more  of  course,  but  once 
again  the  rivers  will  run  cleanly  to  the  sea,  the  sea  itself  can 
still  be  cleansed,  the  air  will  no  longer  carry  lethal  smogs  to 
engulf  large  areas. 

Whether  the  effort  of  one  country  alone  will  truly  be  ef- 
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fective  is  a big  question  because  the  whole  problem  affects 
the  entire  biosphere.  The  winds  with  their  pollutants  do  not 
halt  at  international  borders.  The  seas  polluted  in  one  area 
wash  the  shores  of  distant  lands.  The  rivers  do  not  carefully 
purge  their  sewage  before  crossing  a boundary.  The  Danube 
for  instance  flows  through  many  countries.  The  debris-laden 
Baltic  sea  washes  the  shores  of  half  a dozen  countries.  Mori- 
bund Lake  Erie  is  the  concern  of  Canada  and  United  States 
as  well. 

CLEANING  UP  and  correcting  many  of  these  ecological 
imbalances  will  obviously  call  for  even  more  cooperation  and 
delicate  negotiations  than  are  required  here  in  the  United 
States  where  various  state  and  regional  areas  are  affected. 

Our  country  is  now  engaged  in  a massive  effort  to  overcome 
obstacles  of  ignorance  and  apathy.  It  is  moving  forward  in 
its  own  war,  showing  the  way  to  other  nations.  The  United 
Nations  has  committees  working.  On  the  Army's  part,  many 
activities  aimed  at  environmental  improvement  have  been 
going  on  for  years  but  now  all  the  varied  operations  are  being 
drawn  together  under  direction  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Logistics. 

To  the  Office,  Chief  of  Engineers  goes  the  task  of  issuing 
permits  and  establishing  standards  for  industries  that  may 
be  built  on  the  Nation's  waterways.  The  engineers  also  are 
engaged  in  scores  of  programs  aimed  at  cleaning  up  Army 
installations,  ranging  from  the  largest  post  to  the  smallest 
Nike  site.  Army  Materiel  Command  has  been  given  the  task 
of  cleaning  up  emissions  from  engines  of  all  Army  mobile 
equipment — from  lawnmowers  to  tanks  and  aircraft.  Re- 
search and  development  is  underway  in  fields  of  hygiene, 
fuels  and  lubricants,  and  ways  and  means  of  removing  pollu- 
tants from  manufacturing  processes. 

Down  at  the  grass  roots  level  posts,  camps  and  stations 
everywhere  are  cleaning  up  everything  from  mess  hall  gar- 
bage to  large  land  reclamation  projects.  Many  are  entirely 
new  activities,-  others  place  increasing  emphasis  on  programs 
that  have  been  in  existence  for  many  years. 

In  a series  of  articles  appearing  at  intervals  but  starting 
in  this  issue,  soldiers  will  chart  the  battle  lines  and  strategy 
of  the  Army's  ecological  offensive — a war  for  survival  that 
affects  the  destiny  of  every  member  of  the  Army  and  of  the 
Nation  as  well.  # 


Engineers  from  the  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco  help  clean  up  the  bay  after  a 
tanker  collision  near  famed  Golden  Gate 
Bridge  spilled  thousands  of  gallons  of 
oil  into  the  waters. 
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Environmental  Protection  Agency  Photo 


Families  in  those  neat  homes  may  not  even  realize  that  the 
little  ditch  is  a picture  of  the  environmental  problem  in  minia- 
ture. Waters  backed  up  from  a small  farm  dam  arc  polluted 
by  sewer  seepage. 


word  associated  with  cleaning  up  an  ecological  mess 
but  set  the  pattern  for  solving  similar  problems  right 
down  to  this  day. 

It  seems  the  old  king  measured  his  wealth  in  vast 
herds.  Cleaning  up  after  them  came  to  be  a considerable 
task — a few  slaves  with  pitchforks  couldn’t  handle  it. 
Besides,  where  could  they  haul  it?  Things  finally  got  so 
bad  that  neighboring  monarchs  complained  that  the  air 
in  their  palaces  was  getting  pretty  gamy.  Finally  King 
Augeas  called  on  a local  strong  boy  named  Hercules 
and  promised  him  a tidy  sum  if  he  would  clean  the 
Augean  stables  in  24  hours. 

Hercules  proved  he  had  plenty  of  muscles  in  the  head 
as  well  as  his  back,  for  he  turned  a pair  of  rivers 
through  the  stable  area  and  performed  the  job  within 
the  deadline.  (The  fact  that  the  king  wouldn’t  pay  off 
and  Hercules  eventually  raised  some  troops  and  killed 
him  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  solution  to  pollution 
but  it’s  an  interesting  sidelight  on  how  they  did  business 
in  those  days.) 


Channels.  Since  ancient  times  rivers  have  been  used 
to  carry  off  the  wastes  created  by  civilizations  as  well 
as  the  natural  wastes  of  continents  such  as  rot,  silt, 
detritis  and  other  debris.  Even  now  these  natural  mate- 
rials form  the  bulk  of  the  load  the  rivers  carry  to  the 
lakes  and  seas  (except  in  the  urbanized  areas  that  con- 
tribute substantially  to  modern  waste  disposal  prob- 
lems ) . 

In  many  areas  the  very  rivers  that  once  solved  the 
ancient  problem  have  themselves  become  problems. 
Some  channels  are  so  polluted  that — as  with  the  Po- 
tomac— Government  officials  recently  issued  a warning 
against  water  sports  near  the  Nation’s  Capital.  Some 
wastes  in  the  Ohio  River  actually  eat  up  steel  and  not 
long  ago  the  infamous  Cuyahoga  River  caught  fire. 

The  lakes  into  which  the  rivers  empty  their  effluents 
are  also  becoming  more  and  more  polluted.  Even  the 
once  “limitless”  oceans  can’t  continue  absorbing  the 
mounting  accumulations. 

The  wastes,  too,  are  different  in  character.  Huge 
manufacturing  plants — processors  of  chemicals,  copper, 
rubber,  steel — pollute  the  waters.  And  from  their  stacks 
spout  noxious  fumes  of  sulfur,  mercury,  ash  and  other 
pollutants  that  are  carried  to  far  corners  of  the  world. 

Today  even  the  homes  of  men  are  different  for  they 
are  clustered  in  large  megalopolises,  some  of  which 
contain  more  people  than  all  of  Europe  back  in  Her- 
cules’ day.  For  years  their  sewage  has  been  poured  into 
the  rivers  and  even  modern  waste  disposal  plants  often 
cannot  handle  the  increasing  burden  imposed  by  in- 
creasing populations.  Result — raw  sewage  often  is 
poured  into  the  rivers  even  where  municipal  waste  dis- 
posal facilities  are  considered  relatively  good. 

Interestingly  enough,  invention  of  the  modern  in- 
ternal combustion  engine  has  to  a large  extent  elimi- 
nated the  type  of  wastes  found  in  the  augean  stables 
but  the  ever  increasing  use  of  these  engines  on  land, 
water  and  in  the  air  has  created  still  another  pollution 
problem. 

Today,  cities  often  create  their  own  lethal  smogs 
mingling  thermal  wastes  from  various  heating  sources, 
carbon  monoxide  from  automotive  exhausts  and  par- 
ticulates (tiny  particles  of  unburnable  matter  that  re- 
main suspended  in  air  to  cloud  the  sun). 

Increasingly  the  Nation  recognizes  the  proliferating 
problems  involved  and  is  seeking  solutions.  But  now- 
adays you  can’t  expect  to  call  in  one  man  and  tell  him 
to  clean  up  the  mess.  Just  as  the  wastes,  pollutants  and 
the  populations  that  create  them  have  all  grown  in  num- 
ber and  complexity,  highly  specialized  organization  is 
required. 

Today,  Government  resources  are  being  mobilized 
to  help  solve  the  problem.  (See  box.) 

Engineers  at  Work.  Of  all  these  organizations  and 
groups  converging  on  the  problem,  one  particularly 
might  be  considered  as  a modern  Hercules — the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  For  years  the  corps  has  been 
working  to  keep  the  national  environment  clean.  Today 
it  is  being  called  on  to  handle  the  enormous  job  of 
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Organizing  For  Environmental  Protection 


Organizational  arrangements  for  environmental  pro- 
tection are  still  evolving.  The  President  has  appointed  a 
top  level  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  with 
Russell  E.  Train,  chairman,  and,  as  an  operating 
agency,  established  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA)  with  William  D.  Ruckelshaus,  director. 
EPA  monitors  and  brings  together  the  efforts  of  various 
governmental  agencies  in  the  areas  of  solid  wastes,  water 
quality,  air  radiation  and  pesticides. 

At  the  Department  of  Defense  level,  efforts  of  all 
the  services  are  being  directed  by  Louis  M.  Rousselot, 
newly  appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Health  and  Environment.  Here  the  chief  operating  unit 
is  the  DOD  Environmental  Control  Council  with  Colo- 
nel M.  G.  Patton,  director. 

In  Department  of  the  Army,  direction  for  environ- 
mental-ecological planning,  research  and  operations  are 
drawn  together  in  the  office  of  Lieutenant  General  Jo- 
seph M.  Heiser,  Jr.,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers,  Army  Materiel  Command, 
Office  of  the  Surgeon  General  and  other  Army  agencies 
have  carried  on  environmental  activities  for  many  years. 
Now  ODCSLOG  will  draw  them  together,  coordinate 
and  give  direction  and  focus  to  their  efforts.  Within 
ODCSLOG  an  Installations  Directorate  (LOG-DI) 
headed  by  Major  General  E.  P.  Yates  has  been  set  up. 
Acting  chief  of  the  Directorate's  Environmental  Office 
is  George  C.  Cunney.  However,  Civil  Works  program- 
mers, Corps  of  Engineers,  report  through  different 
channels. 


In  the  Corps  of  Engineers  the  machinery  for  handling 
permits  is  set  up  under  powers  long  vested  in  the 
corps  under  the  Refuse  Act  of  1899.  The  existing  Board 
of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  dating  back  to 
1902  will  be  beefed  up.  This  board  of  five  generals  and 
a very  senior  colonel  as  resident  manager  is  actually 
independent  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

The  Civil  Works  Directorate  of  the  corps  will  con- 
tinue its  activities  on  many  fronts  in  fields  allied  to  con- 
servation— recreation,  dam  building,  prevention  and 
control  of  floods  and  clearing  of  debris  from  certain 
harbors.  In  this  area  considerable  research  and  devel- 
opment also  is  carried  on. 

The  Military  Construction  Directorate  is  involved  in 
the  huge  job  of  cleaning  up  pollution  sources  within  the 
Army.  It,  too,  carries  on  research  and  development. 

Army  Materiel  Command  has  set  up  an  Environ- 
mental Control  Office  within  its  Plans  and  Analysis 
Division.  Small  in  numbers — only  six  are  on  this  staff — 
it  is  made  up  of  military  and  civilian  experts  including 
a microbial  biochemist,  a chemical  and  mechanical  engi- 
neer, a sociologist  and  an  environmental  engineer.  This 
group  is  charged  with  managing  AMC’s  pollution  abate- 
ment effort. 

In  addition  to  research  and  development  by  the  engi- 
neers, AMC  laboratories  are  conducting  their  own  re- 
search and  development.  Research  also  is  being  carried 
on  by  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General  in  various  re- 
lated areas.  All  these  projects  and  activities  are  being 
coordinated  through  ODCSLOG. 


issuing  permits  to  private  firms  and  public  utilities  as 
well  as  to  states  and  other  organizations  maintaining — 
or  planning  to  build — plants  that  will  discharge  into 
navigable  waters.  At  the  same  time,  the  engineers  have 
a feasibility  study  underway  on  methods  and  efforts  to 
clean  up  the  Nation's  polluted  rivers. 

To  demonstrate  what  can  be  accomplished  the  engi- 
neers have  undertaken  the  Herculean  task  of  conducting 
five  prototype  feasibility  management  studies  of  some 
of  the  Nation's  worst  cases  of  water  pollution. 

One  is  the  Cuyahoga  River  which  creeps  through  a 
gigantic  complex  of  industrial  plants  and  empties  into 
Lake  Erie.  It  is  perhaps  the  worst — certainly  it  is  the 
one  that  comes  most  readily  to  the  public  mind  when 
“polluted  rivers”  are  mentioned.  The  other  four  prob- 
lem areas  are  at  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  the 
Detroit  area,  the  Merrimack  basin  in  New  England  and 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  area.* 

For  the  long  haul  over  the  coming  years,  probably 
the  most  important  task  the  Army  will  be  performing 
involves  the  control  of  permits.  Actually  this  is  not  a 
new  responsibility  for  the  corps.  The  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Act  of  1899  authorized  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
require  permits  for  the  discharge  of  materials  into 

•San  Francisco  Bay  is  not  regarded  as  being  extremely  polluted  but  its 
geography  makes  it  virtually  a river  basin  in  miniature. 


navigable  waterways.  Administration  was  delegated  to 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  For  many  years  the  courts  and 
administrative  bodies  interpreted  this  act  to  apply  only 
to  discharges  that  could  in  some  way  obstruct  navi- 
gation. Later  came  the  Oil  Pollution  Act  of  1924  and 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1936,  both  of  which  affected 
engineer  activities. 

In  1970  the  courts  broadened  their  interpretation  to 
allow  the  corps  to  require  permits  for  almost  all  dis- 
charges that  might  affect  the  natural  environment.  This 
made  possible  the  creation  of  the  present  permit  pro- 
gram under  authority  of  the  1899  Act.  It  is  ironic  to 
note,  however,  that  today  “liquid  discharges”  are  not 
affected  by  these  provisions.  Many  municipalities  con- 
tinue to  dump  raw  sewage  into  rivers  and  lakes. 

The  task  of  handling  the  permits  already  has  as- 
sumed gigantic  proportions.  About  15,000  requests  had 
been  received  by  July  and  engineers  estimate  at  least 
another  45,000  must  be  processed. 

Even  before  the  present  emphasis  on  environmental 
matters  captured  national  attention,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers had  introduced  comprehensive  river  planning 
back  in  the  1930s.  In  1966  it  completed  a detailed  study 
of  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  River  basin  to  set  a 
pattern  for  such  studies. 

(Continued  on  Page  11) 
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Engineers  in  New  York  Harbor 
solve  the  problem  of 

Fire, 

Wood 

and 

Water 


Military  Engineer 

Fine  spray  failed  to  reduce  smoke  and 
fumes  from  burning  harbor  debris  under 
former  method  of  cleaning  harbor. 


Military  Engineer 

In  contrast  to  old  methods  that  produced  pollution  even  while  cleaning  it  up,  the 
“Driftmaster”  unloads  debris  from  New  York  harbor  at  the  new  incinerator. 


W HEN  environmentalists  talk  about  recycling  they  usually  mean  such  mate- 
rials as  waste  paper,  wood  and  metal.  But  the  Corps  of  Engineers  recycles 
the  very  fires  used  to  burn  the  driftwood  from  New  York  Harbor. 

Industrial  firms  couldn't  recycle  driftwood.  It  was  too  waterlogged  to  be  made 
into  charcoal— and  it  wasn't  much  good  as  firewood.  Even  burning  it  with  added 
fuels  caused  aerial  and  particulate  pollution. 

The  engineers  who  have  been  cleaning  up  the  harbor  since  1915  have  been 
burning  driftwood  in  concrete-lined  barges,  using  a curtain  of  water  sprays  to 
abate  the  smoke.  But  still  pollution  couldn't  be  eliminated  entirely. 

Now  they  have  built  a land-based  overfire  air-pit  type  incinerator  at  Caven 
Point,  NJ.  The  plant  site  itself  was  created  by  filling  a submerged  coastal  area. 
The  big  self-propelled  catamaran  Driftmaster  which  can  scoop  up  8 tons  of  drift- 
wood at  one  gulp  of  its  steel  nets  unloads  its  tons  of  flotsam  directly  into  the 
incinerator. 

As  much  as  40  tons  of  debris  are  handled  at  one  time.  It  goes  into  the  huge 
fire  box  where  it  is  sprayed  with  alcohol-base  gel  to  assure  rapid  spreading  of 
flame.  This  actually  creates  a flame  barrier  which  consumes  particulates  and 
gases  before  they  can  escape  into  the  atmosphere.  Flame  intensity  is  regulated 
by  a fan  system  to  achieve  complete  combustion.  Flames  actually  are  recycled 
into  the  fire  to  reduce  particle  emissions.  No  special  removal  machinery  is  neces- 
sary because  the  residue  from  the  wood  is  minimal.  At  intervals,  spikes,  tire  rims 
and  other  metal  is  removed  by  way  of  lower  level  fire  doors. 

Besides  the  Driftmaster  with  its  100  by  36  foot  hull,  three  other  vessels  help 
take  out  15,000  tons  of  debris  a year— flotsam  of  old  piers,  bulkheads,  wharves, 
loose  pilings,  bridge  fenders  and  the  wreckage  of  derelict  vessels.  Over  the  years, 
the  engineers  estimate  they  have  removed  more  than  20  million  tons  of  the  stuff. 
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In-House  Clean-Up.  While  the  Army  is  actively  en- 
gaged on  this  front  of  pollution  abatement  it  also  has 
embarked  on  several  internal  programs  aimed  at  elimi- 
nating pollution  generated  within  Army  installations. 
These  range  from  ammunition  manufacturing  plants 
and  laboratories  to  the  smallest  installation.  The  engi- 
neers direct  the  task  at  Army  installations  while  Army 
Materiel  Command  is  assigned  the  job  of  cleaning  up 
contaminants  emitted  by  rolling  stock.  This  ranges  from 
self-propelled  lawn  mowers  to  huge  tanks  as  well  as 
Army  aviation  and  Army  owned  and  operated  ships. 

Surveys  have  been  made,  research  is  under  way, 
projects  are  being  taken  on  to  perform  the  various  tasks. 
The  Army  plans  to  accomplish  its  internal  cleanup  with- 
in 2 years — or  at  least  to  start  appropriate  longer-range 
projects  within  that  time  limit. 

Planning  Change.  Concern  for  the  environment  has 
been  a tradition  in  the  civil  works  program  of  the  corps 
since  its  founding.  Since  1 826  the  corps  has  invested 
some  $21.5  billion  in  thousands  of  projects  and  pro- 
grams. Tempo  of  this  work  increased  vastly  after 
passage  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  until  projects  now 
authorized  or  actually  underway  involve  expenditure 
of  an  estimated  $14  billion  more. 

However,  there  is  one  big  change  evident  in  the  way 
the  corps  is  implementing  these  projects.  In  past  years, 
the  engineer  in  charge  of  a project  was  expected  only  to 
draw  up  plans  for  a dam  or  power  plant  or  drainage 
project  in  the  most  efficient  manner  possible  from  engi- 
neering and  economic  standpoints.  He  might  point  out 
other  impacts  but  he  left  it  to  others  to  evaluate  them. 
Announcement  of  a project  frequently  led  to  vociferous 
objections  by  competing  interest  groups.  Often  con- 
servationists felt  that  a dam  which  would  impound 
water  to  benefit  farmers  would  spoil  wild  life  habitats. 
Or  farmers  might  feel  that  the  same  project  benefitted 
hunters  to  the  detriment  of  their  livelihood.  Municipali- 
ties and  even  states  might  add  their  objections. 

Now,  however,  Lieutenant  General  F.  J.  Clarke, 
Chief  of  Engineers,  has  given  instructions  that  virtually 
put  engineer  planning  staffs  into  the  public  relations 
field.  They  are  now  just  as  nruch  engaged  in  identifying 
the  outlook  and  demands  of  public  groups  as  they  are 
in  drawing  up  plans  for  a project.  To  aid  engineers  at 
the  field  level,  studies  have  been  made  of  ways  and 
means  of  planning  to  meet  possible  objections  of 
various  groups.  The  studies  demonstrate  to  the  engi- 
neer in  the  field,  who  probably  never  has  had  to  per- 
form such  tasks  before,  how  to  reach  key  individuals, 
how  to  identify  groups,  what  organizations  have  inter- 
ests in  what  type  activities  and  how  to  conduct  meetings 
that  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  all  viewpoints  to 
be  presented  and  considered. 

At  the  instigation  of  General  Clarke,  an  Environ- 
mental Advisory  Board  composed  of  six  outstanding 
civilian  authorities  on  environmental  matters  has  been 
operating  for  more  than  a year  to  examine  existing  and 
proposed  policies,  programs  and  activities  from  an  en- 
vironmental view.  The  members  identify  problems  and 


At  grass  roots  level,  installations  carry  on  wide  variety  of 
ecological  projects.  Top,  preventive  medical  technicians  test 
sewage  plant  at  Fort  Polk;  center,  load  of  Army-supplied 
seeds  will  be  dispersed  by  aircraft  to  reseed  burned  over  area 
at  Hunter  Liggett  Military  Reservation;  below,  lake  is  cleaned 
at  Fort  Bragg. 
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A vast  landscaping  program  will  preserve  and  enhance  natural 
beauty  of  area  around  Libby  Dam. 


weaknesses  and  suggest  how  the  problems  can  be  over- 
come and  the  weaknesses  strengthened.  Above  all,  the 
board  advises  on  how  the  Corps  of  Engineers  can  im- 
prove working  relations  with  the  conservation  commu- 
nity specifically  and  the  general  public  as  well. 

In  the  course  of  each  study  an  initial  meeting  is  held 
as  early  as  possible.  The  nature  and  scope  of  the  study 
are  explained  and  lines  of  communication  opened  to 
various  individuals  and  interested  groups.  Some  of  the 
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A “fish  eye”  lens  cap- 
tures dramatic  angle 
of  a dead  fish  on  a 
polluted  stream  bank 
near  Nation's  Capital. 


most  effective  local  participation  occurs  at  this  stage 
of  planning.  Alternative  solutions  are  suggested  and  dis- 
cussed. Once  a solution  has  been  tentatively  selected,  a 
follow-up  meeting  is  scheduled  so  the  entire  matter  can 
be  discussed  before  a report  is  drawn  up. 

Incidentally,  this  report  is  not  the  final  word  on  plan- 
ning and  discussions.  Under  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969  all  project  proposals  must 
now  include  a detailed  statement  that  covers  five  points 
— the  environmental  impact  of  the  proposed  action; 
adverse  environmental  effects  that  cannot  be  avoided  if 
the  project  is  carried  out;  alternatives  to  the  proposed 
action;  relationship  between  the  short-term  uses  of  the 
environment  and  the  maintenance  of  long-term  produc- 
tivity; and  the  irreversible  and  irretrievable  commit- 
ments of  resources  that  would  be  involved  if  the  project 
is  adopted.  This  statement  then  goes  to  the  President's 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  for  consideration 
and  as  a matter  of  public  record. 

Environmental  Studies.  Right  now  in  the  Civil 
Works  Directorate  some  300  environmental  protection 
projects  are  underway.  Major  General  F.  T.  Koisch,  di- 
rector, and  his  assistants  point  with  considerable  pride 
to  accomplishments  in  dam  building,  flood  control, 
navigation,  estuary  preservation  and  recreational  facili- 
ties that  mean  so  much  to  many  thousands  of  individu- 
als who  enjoy  them  each  year. 

New  thrusts  are  being  given  to  old  methods  and  pro- 
cedures. Take  for  example  the  old  tried  and  true  idea  of 
flood  control  through  establishment  of  reservoirs.  In 
times  of  low  water  these  reservoirs  maintain  stream  flow 
to  provide  water  for  power  or  municipal  use  or  to  in- 
sure water  quality  for  recreational  facilities  downstream. 

But  releasing  impounded  waters  also  creates  ecologi- 
cal problems.  Sometimes  the  water  in  the  reservoirs 
“stratifies”  to  harm  fish  and  aquatic  life.  Planners  are 
now  researching  methods  to  prevent  this  stratification. 
One  technique  is  aeration  and  use  of  multiple  outlets 
providing  better  outflow  from  various  levels  within  the 
reservoirs.  Another  is  the  creation  of  submerged  bar- 
riers or  weirs  to  produce  turbulence  that  will  aerate  the 
water  flowing  over  them. 

Rescuing  Fish.  In  another  aspect  of  this  problem, 
biologists  are  seeking  the  cause  of  mysterious  fish  kills 
on  the  Columbia  and  other  rivers.  Presence  of  excess 
nitrogen  in  the  water  causes  a reaction  much  akin  to 
the  “bends”  that  beset  deep  sea  divers  when  nitrogen 
accumulates  in  the  blood.  But  where  a diver  can  over- 
come this  condition  by  returning  to  the  surface  slowly, 
how  can  this  be  accomplished  with  fish  in  a swift  flow- 
ing stream?  Fish  were  dying  and  the  question  needed  to 
be  answered — where  and  how  does  nitrogen  get  into  the 
water? 

Investigation  showed  that  the  big  dams  may  be  the 
cause.  Apparently  the  spill  from  the  dams  carries  nitro- 
gen from  the  atmosphere  deep  into  the  river  waters 
where  it  is  trapped,  to  be  taken  in  by  the  fish.  But 
water  flowing  through  turbines  doesn’t  produce  this 
effect.  Now  environmentalists,  Army  naturalists,  the 
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Inland  Fisheries  and  Department  of  the  Interior  are 
working  with  Canadian  experts  on  methods  of  eliminat- 
ing the  nitrogen.  One  promising  approach  is  to  create 
spillways  that  will  carry  off  excess  water  by  easy  stages 
rather  than  allow  it  to  plunge  over  the  top  of  the  dam. 

In  connection  with  preservation  and  enhancement  of 
fish  life,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  long  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  this  type  of  recreational  and  conservational 
activity.  Fish  ladders  at  big  dams  help  mature  fish 
move  upstream  on  their  way  to  spawn  while  chutes  help 
the  small  fry  down  stream.  In  several  places — notably 
the  Dworshak  Dam  in  Idaho — the  engineers  have  built 
hatcheries  where  modern  methods  are  actually  causing 
fish  to  mature  more  rapidly.  (See  “By  a Damsite,” 
May  1971  issue.)  Experiments  are  being  conducted 
on  lights  and  electric  currents  to  guide  the  fish  at  the 
dams.  Sonar  also  has  been  used — but  this  may  injure 
the  fish.  So  far  not  much  success  has  been  recorded  but 
researchers  feel  sure  that  with  added  work  and  experi- 
ence the  problems  will  be  overcome. 

A vexing  ecological  problem — one  scarcely  heard 
of  not  too  long  ago — is  that  of  water-mix.  Engineers 
studying  a sea-level  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
discovered  that  since  the  Pacific  level  is  higher  than 
the  Atlantic,  Pacific  ocean  water  would  be  seeping 
eastward,  possibly  bringing  with  it  undesirable  aquatic 
life.  Naturalists  fear  that  water  snakes  from  the  Pacific 
might  infest  the  Atlantic  and  cause  havoc  among  fish 
life  there.  Other  water-mix  problems  have  arisen  in 
canal  construction  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  on  the  Tombigbee  and  Tennessee  Rivers. 

Harmonious  Design.  If  the  engineers  are  changing 
their  approach  in  handling  community  relations  and 
environmental  concerns  these  days,  they  also  are  in- 
terested in  some  details  that  weren’t  of  any  concern 
just  a few  years  ago — notably  the  aesthetic  aspects  of 
ecology.  In  conjunction  with  Harvard  University,  Army 
engineers  have  been  making  studies  of  landscaping  and 
design  of  construction  projects  with  a view  to  finding 
the  “least  disruptive”  design,  ecologically  speaking.  In 
this  planning,  questions  are  considered  such  as  just  what 
a river  valley  is  worth  in  scenic  value — what  happens 
to  the  geology  of  an  area  when  the  normal  flow  of  water 
is  changed — how  do  various  projects  affect  rocks,  soil, 
forest  cover  and  wildlife? 

Architects  and  landscape  artists  are  employed  to  help 
the  engineers  fit  their  work  into  the  environmental 
picture. 

To  demonstrate  how  even  a dam  in  the  wilderness 
can  be  constructed  to  maintain  aesthetic  values,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  selected  Libby  Dam  on  the  Koote- 
nai River  (between  Montana  and  Canada)  as  a pilot 
project.  The  resulting  architectural  design  by  Seattle  ar- 
chitect Paul  Thiry  was  one  in  which  the  powerhouse  and 
the  power  takeoffs  carry  through  the  lines  of  the  dam, 
which  itself  is  designed  on  bold  lines  that  give  a sweep- 
ing effect.  A “treaty#tower”  will  commemorate  the  long 
peace  between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Windows 
in  the  shafts  of  the  tower  will  enable  visitors  to  look 
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“Ladders”  at  dams  on  Western  rivers  provide  access  for  fish 
on  way  to  spawning  grounds. 


You  never  know  when  you  may  be  exposed  to 
dangerous  pollutant  substances,  even  in  the  mat- 
ter of  everyday  living.  You  may  be  walking  over 
asphalt  pavement,  or  reading  your  favorite  news- 
paper or  magazine  or  using  some  sort  of  plastic 
material  around  the  house,  any  one  of  which  may 
happen  to  contain  PCB’s.  Never  heard  of  that? 
It  stands  for  polychlorinated  biphenyls  which 
have  effects  similar  to  persistent  pesticides. 
PCB’s  are  used  in  plasticizers,  asphalt,  ink,  pa- 
per and  many  other  ordinary  everyday  products 
Right  now  efforts  are  being  made  to  cut  down  on 
their  introduction  into  the  environment. 

Based  on  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 


“Changes  in  ecosystems  occur  continuously  . . . 
Evolution  has  produced  for  each  species,  including 
man,  a genetic  composition  that  limits  how  far  that 
species  can  go  in  adjusting  to  sudden  changes  in 
its  surroundings. 

“Dramatic  examples  of  change  can  be  seen  where 
man  has  altered  the  course  of  nature.  The  Aswan 
Dam  was  primarily  built  to  generate  electric  power. 
It  produced  power,  but  it  also  reduced  the  fish  popu- 
lation in  the  Mediterranean,  increased  the  numbers 
of  disease-bearing  aquatic  snails  and  markedly 
lowered  the  fertility  of  the  Nile  Valley. 

“The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  has  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  the  economic  growth  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Region.  Yet  it  has  done  so  at  a high  and  largely 
unforeseen  cost  to  the  environment.  Completion  of 
the  Welland  Canal  let  the  predatory  sea  lamprey  into 
the  Great  Lakes.  Trout,  which  had  been  the  back- 
bone of  the  lakes’  fishing  industry,  suffered  greatly 
from  the  lamprey  invasion.  By  the  mid-1950’s  the 
trout  and  some  other  large,  commercial  predatory 
fish  were  nearly  extinct.  . . . Smaller  fish,  especially 
the  alewife,  normally  kept  under  control  by  these, 
proliferated.  The  aggressive  alewife  dominated  the 
food  supply  and  greatly  reduced  the  numbers  of 
small  remaining  native  fish  such  as  lake  herring. 
The  alewife  became  so  numerous,  in  fact,  that  on 
occasion  great  numbers  died  and  the  dead  fish 
along  the  shore  caused  a major  public  nuisance. 

“Man  attempted  to  restore  the  ecological  balance 
by  instituting  sea  lamprey  control  . . . and  by  stock- 
ing the  lakes  with  coho  salmon  . . . Feeding  on  the 
abundant  alewife,  the  salmon  multiplied  rapidly  and 
by  1969  had  become  important  both  as  a commercial 
and  sport  resource.  Some  of  the  salmon,  however, 
were  contaminated  by  excessive  concentrations  of 
DDT  and  were  taken  off  the  commercial  market.” 

From  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the 

Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  August  1970. 


into  the  vistas  of  the  lake,  as  into  a huge  aquarium.  A 
visitors'  center  is  a continuation  of  the  dam  structure 
and  so  is  a garage  facility  at  the  base  of  the  hillside. 
The  generator  hall  resembles  a grotto  and  landscaping 
utilizes  the  natural  rock  formations  as  a recreation 
area.  River  banks  downstream  will  be  sodded  and  re- 
forested. 

The  Civil  Works  Directorate  considers  the  mainte- 
nance of  environmental  aesthetics  so  important  that 
it  has  added  75  landscape  artists  to  bring  the  total  to 
about  400  on  the  staff.  Military  Construction  Directo- 
rate has  added  another  25  to  its  staff. 

Plant  Pests.  Another  problem  attracting  increas- 
ing attention  involves  water  hyacinths  and  alligator 
weed.  These  beautiful  plants  completely  stop  commer- 
cial and  sport  fishing  boats.  Chopping  and  harvesting 
them  is  expensive  and  doesn’t  prevent  further  growth. 
Besides,  the  plants  aren't  very  edible.  The  African  hip- 
popotamus will  munch  on  them  and  the  native  manatee 
eats  the  plants  but  there  aren’t  enough  of  the  latter 
species  to  make  a dent  in  the  problem. 

In  seeking  to  control  the  pesty  plants,  researchers 
have  developed  chemicals  that  are  not  toxic  to  aquatic 
life.  These  are  being  used  as  the  main  control  means. 
However,  research  is  still  going  on  in  an  effort  to  avoid 
any  use  of  chemicals. 

One  approach  is  the  use  of  South  American  flea 
beetles  whose  activity  is  limited  to  Florida  regions.  A 
species  of  moths  is  being  used  to  widen  the  geographic 
range.  Other  investigation  is  being  made  with  plant 
pathogens  and  the  herbivorous  fish  known  as  the  White 
Amur.  As  the  name  implies,  it  comes  from  the  Amur 
River  area  in  Siberia  where  the  Russians  have  been 
conducting  similar  research. 

Most  promising  so  far  has  been  work  with  the 
carbon  dioxide  laser  beam  as  a specific  against  floating 
weeds.  Properly  handled  it  penetrates  just  2 millimeters 
below  the  surface.  Theoretically  it  should  work  from 
low  flying  aircraft.  So  far  it  has  been  most  effective 
from  boats  where  the  angle  of  penetration  can  be  more 
readily  controlled.  Research  also  is  being  conducted  on 

Litter  on  a beach  near  New  York  City,  right,  contrasts  with  a 
typical  recreational  area  created  by  Corps  of  Engineers  at 
reclamation  project.  One  below  is  at  Allatoona  Reservoir 
in  Georgia. 


Beauty  in  a garden  pond  is  a pollutant 
to  Southern  rivers.  A water  hyacinth  is 
plucked  in  research  program  on  use  of 
Army  laser  beams  to  control  spread  of 
the  noxious  plant. 


an  underwater  laser  beam  generated  from  copper  vapors. 

Arkansas  Progress.  Not  every  case  of  disturbing 
some  element  of  the  environment  is  necessarily  harmful, 
the  civil  works  experts  point  out.  When  properly 
planned,  changes  in  the  natural  environment  may  well 
prove  beneficial.  Take  the  case  of  the  Arkansas  River, 
for  instance.  Shallow,  muddy,  highly  saline — until  re- 
cently 8,000  tons  of  salt  flowed  past  Tulsa,  OK,  daily 
— it  has  been  known  for  years  as  a “poor  river.”  Today 
thanks  largely  to  the  efforts  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
salinity  is  being  reduced  and  a series  of  dams  has 
opened  the  river  to  navigation  from  Tulsa  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

Work  on  this  project  started  back  in  1965.  Today, 
less  than  a year  after  navigation  opened,  the  river  car- 
ries more  traffic  than  the  Missouri,  power  plants  are 
operating,  many  new  parks  border  the  lakes  behind  the 
dams,  better  water  is  available  for  many  towns  and 
cities,  lakes  are  being  stocked  with  fish  and  wildlife 
refuges  are  being  established. 

A further  result  is  the  increase  in  industry  that  is 
moving  into  the  region.  By  proper  planning  before  an 
industry  relocates  into  the  area,  engineers  anticipate 
that  industrial  growth  can  be  fostered  without  adverse 
ecological  impact. 

Environmental  improvement  is  a paramount  con- 
cern of  the  Nation  today.  In  keeping  with  its  past  pio- 
neer role,  the  Army  is  taking  the  offensive  on  this  new 


frontier  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  directing  bold  ac- 
tions at  the  forefront  of  change. 

General  Clarke  recently  summarized  four  basic  ob- 
jectives toward  which  Army  engineer  environment- 
related  activities  will  be  directed — 

• To  conserve  resources  and  use  them  wisely. 

• To  preserve  important  ecological,  aesthetic  and 
cultural  values. 

• To  maintain  and  enhance  the  quality  and  attractive- 
ness of  the  environment. 

• To  create  new  opportunities  for  the  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  total  natural  heritage. 

Army  Actions.  While  the  Civil  Works  Directorate 
works  on  projects  affecting  the  entire  country,  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Directorate  headed  up  by  Major 
General  D.  A.  Raymond  has  been  charged  with  insuring 
that  Army  installations  in  Continental  U.S.  and  Hawaii 
control  or  eliminate  all  activities  that  contribute  to  air 
and  water  pollution. 

Target  for  this  accomplishment  is  the  end  of  1973. 
Where  surveys  indicate  that  some  major  projects  may 
take  longer,  these  must  be  at  least  started  by  that  time. 
So  far  about  75  programs,,  estimated  to  cost  about  $68 
million,  have  been  set  up. 

Fort  Belvoir,  VA,  home  of  the  Engineer  School  and 
Center,  is  a large  post  with  considerable  experience 
in  pollution  control  but  even  here  items  to  be  corrected 
include  coal  heat  particulates,  oil  heat  vapor  and  waste 
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Visitors — hundreds  of  them— to  the 
Armed  Forces  Day  open  house  at  the 
Military  Ocean  Terminal,  Bayonne, 
NJ,  participated  in  a unique  program 
stressing  the  theme  “Man  and  the 
Preservation  of  the  Environment.” 

Visitors  rode  an  old-fashioned  three- 
car  Pullman  train  through  the  open- 
air  exhibits  or  took  a bus  to  the  far 
end  of  the  2M  mile  peninsula  jutting 
into  New  York  harbor  where  the 
400-acre  installation  is  located  to  see 
the  carrier  Yorktown.  They  boarded 
a U.S.  Coast  Guard  buoy  tender  and 
watched  a New  York  City  fire  tug  in 
action.  They  viewed  the  exhibits  in- 
stalled by  industrial  firms  from  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  and  by  Govern- 
ment agencies  from  Bayonne,  Jersey 
City  and  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 

Some  of  the  exhibits,  displays  and 
equipment  showed  latest  advances  in 
noise  and  smoke  abatement  and  waste 
disposal.  They  included  home  trash 
compactors,  pollution-free  detergents, 
baling  machines,  oil  slick  removers, 
reclamation  processors  and  water  puri- 
fiers, machines  that  measure  air  pollu- 
tion levels.  One  firm  displayed  a test 
automobile  running  on  propane  gas. 

A highlight  of  the  program  was  the 
planting  of  scores  of  seedlings  by  Boy 
Scouts,  right. 


tion  required  installation  of  sewage  disposal  plants  and 
sewer  lines.  In  many  areas,  the  effluent  from  military 
installations  was  the  first  to  be  cleaned  up. 

The  Army  has  always  been  vitally  involved  in  main- 
taining the  national  welfare,  whether  in  armed  conflict 
or  planning  and  working  for  the  strength  and  welfare 
of  the  country.  Today,  with  Congress  making  more 
funds  available,  scientists,  specialists  and  professionals 
are  being  added  to  staffs,  and  more  research  and  de- 
velopment projects  are  being  geared  to  the  environ- 
mental problems. 

In  any  project  involving  Army  action  affecting  the 
environment,  the  Army  must  prepare  an  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  that  includes  a study  of  the  impact 
of  the  project  on  the  overall  environment,  both  long 
and  short  range.  It  must  also  recommend  a solution  or 
course  of  action  and  list  alternatives  to  the  action.  The 
Army’s  recommendation  goes  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Health  and  Environment  and  then  to  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality.  The  original  course 
of  action  may  then  be  adopted  or  an  alternative  selected. 

This  machinery  gives  all  agencies  concerned  a chance 
to  eliminate  possible  conflicts  and  to  determine  what 
each  may  contribute  to  the  total  effort.  When  the  de- 
cision is  finally  made,  the  Army  brings  to  bear  its  ex- 
perience and  expertise  to  insure  there  will  be  clean 
water,  fresh  air  and  a sunlit  prospect — now  and  for 
generations  to  come. — Owen  J . Remington. 


oil  seeping  into  streams  that  feed  into  the  Potomac 
River. 

At  the  big  Radford  Army  Ammunition  Plant  in  Vir- 
ginia smokestacks  discharge  yellowish  sulfuric  acid 
fumes  into  the  air.  You  wouldn’t  think  a small  Nike  site 
in  Anchorage  would  be  much  of  a pollution  source  but 
even  there  a new  aerating  plant  to  provide  secondary 
level  treatment  for  domestic  sewage  was  deemed  neces- 
sary. Total  cost  in  this  instance  was  $122  compared  to 
many  thousands  for  various  projects  at  places  like  Fort 
Belvoir,  Fort  Benning,  GA,  or  Fort  Shafter,  HI. 

Fort  Shafter  incidentally  presents  a classic  example  of 
how  the  Army  works  with  municipalities  in  handling 
sewage  problems.  The  post  and  Honolulu  both  were 
dumping  sewage  into  the  Pacific.  The  military  installa- 
tion worked  out  plans  for  a disposal  plant  but  its  con- 
struction had  to  wait  until  Honolulu  could  come  in  with 
its  own  plant  to  handle  the  sewage.  The  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  makes  funds  available  to  aid  cities 
in  similar  circumstances  and  several  municipalities 
either  have  worked  out  a cooperative  project  with 
nearby  military  installations  or  are  now  drawing  up 
plans.  Examples  are  Killeen  and  Fort  Hood,  TX,  Co- 
lumbia and  Fort  Jackson,  SC,  Anchorage  and  Fort 
Richardson  and  Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base,  AK. 

Actually,  many  military  installations  are  far  ahead 
of  surrounding  or  nearby  civilian  jurisdictions.  An  early 
start  was  made  in  World  War  II  when  new  construc- 
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Environmental  Protection  Agency  Photos 

A sludge-filled  slip  in  the  Detroit  River 
and  a little  girl  playing  in  a foul  stream 
flowing  into  Lake  Erie  contrast  with  . . . 


ll^',  he  prospect  of  increasing  population  density  adds  urgency  to  the 
need  for  greater  emphasis  on  recycling  of  ‘waste’  products.  More 
people  means  greater  consumption — and  thus  more  rapid  depletion — of 
scarce  natural  resources.  Greater  consumption  means  more  ‘waste’  to 
dispose  of — whether  in  the  form  of  solid  wastes  or  of  the  pollutants  that 
foul  our  air  and  water. 

“Yet  much  of  this  waste  is  unnecessary.  Essentially,  waste  is  a hu- 
man invention;  natural  systems  are  generally  ‘closed’  systems.  Energy  is 
transformed  into  vegetation,  vegetation  into  animal  life  and  the  latter  re- 
turns to  the  air  and  soil  to  be  recycled  once  again.  Man,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  developed  ‘open’  systems — ending  all  too  often  in  an  open 
sewer  or  an  open  dump. 

“We  can  no  longer  afford  the  indiscriminate  waste  of  our  natural  re- 
sources; neither  should  we  accept  as  inevitable  the  mounting  costs  of 
waste  removal.  We  must  move  increasingly  toward  closed  systems  that 
recycle  what  now  are  considered  wastes  back  into  useful  and  productive 
purposes  .... 
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. . . fishermen  canoeing  on  the  Shenan- 
doah River  and  a little  girl  quenching 
thirst  at  fountain  in  Corps  of  Engineers 
recreation  area. 


n dealing  with  the  environment  we  must  learn  not  how  to  master 
- nature  but  how  to  master  ourselves,  our  institutions  and  our  tech- 
nology. We  must  achieve  a new  awareness  of  our  dependence  on  our 
surroundings  and  on  the  natural  systems  which  support  all  life  but  aware- 
ness must  be  coupled  with  a full  realization  of  our  enormous  capability  to 
alter  these  surroundings  . . . This  country  must  lead  the  way  in  showing 
that  our  human  and  technological  resources  can  be  devoted  to  a better 
life  and  an  improved  environment  for  ourselves  and  our  inheritors  on  this 
planet.” 

President  Richard  Nixon, 

Message  to  the  Congress  on  the  State  of  the  Nation’s  Environment, 

August  1970. 
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WHAT’S  NEW 


EARLY  OUTS 


REUPS 


NEW  STARS 


AUSA  NOTES 


About  43,000  draftees  assigned  to  CONUS  units  will  be  re- 
leased from  active  duty  up  to  120  days  early.  This  early 
release  program  applies  to  soldiers  scheduled  for  ETS  be- 
tween Sept.  1,  1971  and  June  30,  1972.  Most  of  those  troops 
cannot  be  deployed  overseas  because  their  time  in  the  Army 
is  too  short.  Many  have  already  served  in  Vietnam  or 
Korea.  In  a related  development,  a 2-month  early-out  pro- 
gram for  EM  is  in  a 12-week  trial  period  at  Fort  Knox,  KY, 
and  Fort  Lewis,  WA.  Beginning  Aug.  15,  active  Army  EM  at 
those  posts  are  being  offered  a 2-month  early  release  pro- 
vided they  accept  assignments  to  fill  vacancies  in  either 
an  Army  National  Guard  or  Army  Reserve  unit.  Those  ac- 
cepting this  early  out  will  incur  a 1 year  obligation  in 
their  respective  Reserve  Units . Soldiers  at  Forts  Knox 
and  Lewis  who  qualify  for  both  release  programs  may  be 
released  from  active  duty  up  to  179  days  before  their 
normal  ETS. 

Those  denied  reenlistment  under  the  Qualitative  Manage- 
ment Program  may  request  early  separation  up  to  6 months 
prior  to  ETS.  Unearned  portions  or  reup  bonuses  must  be 
repaid.  These  people  are  not  eligible  for  Project  Tran- 
sition training  and  may  not  reenlist  at  a later  date.  DA 
Message  151617Z  Jun  71  has  details. 

The  Army  has  promoted  the  first  black  to  general  officer 
rank  in  the  Army  and  Air  National  Guard.  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Cunningham  C.  Bryant  is  Adjutant  General  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  National  Guard.  He  was  promoted  on  July 
29.  In  a related  development,  the  Women's  Army  Corps  (WAC) 
has  a new  director.  Brigadier  General  Mildred  C.  Bailey 
was  promoted  to  her  one-star  rank  and  installed  as  WAC 
Director  on  Aug.  2 in  a Pentagon  ceremony.  She  succeeds 
Brigadier  General  Elizabeth  P.  Koisington  who  retired. 

Former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  will  receive  the 
George  Catlett  Marshall  Award  at  the  annual  Association 
of  the  U.S.  Army's  (AUSA)  annual  meeting  to  be  held  Oct. 
11-13  in  Washington,  DC.  Admiral  John  S.  McCain  will  be 
a featured  speaker  on  the  situation  in  Asia.  Also  in- 
cluded in  the  program  will  be  panels  of  knowledgeable 
military  and  civilian  personnel  discussing  the  subjects 
of  drugs,  race  relations  and  dissent,  all  problems  facing 
the  Army  of  the  70s.  There  will  also  be  panels  addressing 
the  Modern  Volunteer  Army  and  the  news  media's  rights 
and  responsibilities.  This  17th  annual  AUSA  meeting  will 
be  held  in  the  Sheraton-Park  hotel. 


CAPT’S  COURAGEOUS  Competition  in  the  1971  National  Championships  in  the 

Modern  Pentathlon  will  end  Sept.  4 with  the  top  four  U.S. 
pentathletes  going  against  athletes  from  15  foreign  coun- 
tries at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  TX , early  in  October.  Sparking 
the  U.S.  effort  will  be  a pair  of  Army  captains--Chuck 
Richards  and  Scott  Taylor.  Competition  will  be  judged  in 
horseback  riding,  pistol  shooting,  fencing,  swimming  and 
cross-country  running. 
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OPMS  STUDY 


MEDIC  PROGRAM 


SWINGERS  ALL 


A new  concept  of  officer  personnel  management  has  been 
developed  by  DA  and  is  now  being  circulated  within  the 
Army  General  Staff  and  the  major  commands  for  review 
and  comment.  In  a study  called  Officer  Personnel  Man- 
agement System  (OPMS) , some  of  the  proposed  changes 
to  present  officer  management  practices  are:  Abolish- 

ment of  branch  immaterial  MOS  designations.  Each  indi- 
vidual MOS  will  be  assigned  to  a career  branch  or  com- 
petitive grouping.  Officers  would  have  a general 
development  pattern  within  their  career  field  until  they 
are  selected  for  promotion  to  major.  Upon  promotion, 
they  would  be  tentatively  identified  as  potential  com- 
manders or  staff  officers  and  received  assignments  with- 
in their  career  field  designed  to  develop  this  potential. 

In  conjuntion  with  hikes  to  lieutenant  colonel  and 
colonel,  officers  would  be  formally  identified  as  com- 
manders or  staff  officers.  The  Army  promotion  list 

would  be  divided  into  competitive  groupings  of  related 
branches,  and  a Specialist  Corps  would  be  created  to 
manage  the  careers  of  officers  in  computer  science,  in- 
formation, comptroller,  research  and  development  and 
operations  research/systems  analysis  fields.  Promotion 
quotas  for  each  specialty  would  be  established.  The 
OPMS  study  calls  for  long-range,  gradual  implementa- 
tion and  many  facets  of  the  program  would  require  Con- 
gressional action.  The  structure  of  the  officer  corps 
is  governed  by  the  Officer  Personnel  Act  of  1954  and 
the  Officer  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949,  each  of 
which  would  have  to  be  changed  before  complete  imple- 
mentation of  OPMS . 

Training  of  qualified  enlisted  medical  corpsmen  as  war- 
rant officer  physicians  assistants  is  planned.  The 
first  18-month  course  is  scheduled  to  begin  early  in 
1972.  Two  annual  60-man  classes  are  scheduled.  E-8s 
with  more  than  2 years  in  grade  and  E-9s  will  be  pro- 
moted to  CW2  upon  graduation.  Graduates  in  lower  en- 
listed grades  will  become  W01.  Course  graduates  will 
be  granted  2 years  of  college  credit  by  Baylor  Univer- 
sity, Waco,  TX.  Candidates  for  future  courses  must 
possess  a minimum  of  3 years  military  patient  treatment 
experience  and  be  physically  qualified  for  a warrant 
officer  appointment.  Although  students  for  the  first 
two  classes  have  been  selected,  those  desiringt  facts 
on  future  classes  should  write:  Office  of  the  Surgeon 

General,  Department  of  the  Army,  Washington,  DC  20314 
ATTN:  MEDPT-SP. 

LTC  dean  Cruickshank,  Army  Medical  Specialist  Corps, 

Fort  Bragg,  NC , withstood  the  pressure  and  birdied  the 
18th  hole  to  win  the  women's  division  of  the  Inter- 
service Golf  Tournament.  This  was  the  first  year  that 
women  could  compete  in  these  championships.  The  Army 
didn't  fare  as  well  in  the  men's  division  of  tourna- 
ment play,  taking  third  in  the  Senior  Medalist  and  Open 
team  competition  at  Cherry  Point,  NC . 
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On  the  occasion  of  the 
Diez  y seis  de  Septiembre 
celebration,  the  U.S.  Army  joins 
in  tribute  to 


Amigo 


IN  THE  U.S.  it’s  July  4 — the 
grand  and  glorious  Fourth — In- 
dependence Day. 

South  of  the  border  Mexicans 
celebrate  Diez  y seis  de  Septiembre 
— September  16 — as  their  grand 
and  glorious  independence  day. 
And  Fort  Sam  Houston  and  Head- 
quarters, Fifth  U.S.  Army  at  San 
Antonio,  TX,  will  join  Mexican- 
Americans  in  our  Southwest  again 
this  year  as  in  past  years  to  mark 
the  occasion. 

The  gesture  of  friendship,  amity 
and  goodwill  between  the  two  na- 
tions is  particularly  appropriate  be- 
cause from  the  surrounding  area — 
and  in  fact  from  Mexico  itself- — 
have  come  many  fighting  men  who 
added  to  the  luster  of  the  U.S.  Army. 
It’s  even  more  appropriate  since,  in 
the  latest  gesture  of  friendship  and 
amity  between  the  two  nations, 
some  of  the  disputed  lands  along  the 
Rio  Grande  have  recently  been  re- 
turned to  Mexico. 

The  Mexicans  celebrate  Septem- 
ber 16  as  the  anniversary  of  their 
independence  although  the  revolu- 
tion begun  on  that  day  in  1810  with 
a proclamation  by  the  priest  Miguel 
Hidalgo  y Costilla  failed.  Inde- 
pendence from  Spain  did  not  come 
until  1 1 years  later.  But  ever  since, 
the  day  has  been  to  Mexicans  what 
July  4 is  to  Americans.  Last  year 
Fort  Sam  Houston  sent  marching 
units,  bands,  floats — one  carrying 


An  infantryman  from  San  Antonio,  TX, 
SP4  Librado  Salinas  show9  fatigue  as 
he  returns  from  patrol  in  Vietnam. 

SOWERS 


All 


- Americans 


Miss  Fort  Sam  Houston  and  a court 
of  princesses — and  mounted  horse- 
men to  the  festivities  as  thousands 
lined  the  streets  and  cheered.  Fort 
Sam  will  join  the  celebration  again 
this  year. 

Although  men  from  south  of  the 
border  and  their  descendants  have 
long  made  contributions  to  this  Na- 
tion, it  is  a little  known  fact  that 
Spanish  soldiers  aided  the  American 
cause  even  before  our  independence 
had  been  gained.  Spain  declared  one 
of  its  perennial  wars  against  Great 
Britain  in  1779  and  although  the 
Spanish  crown  wouldn’t  consider 
joining  another  old  enemy,  France, 
in  a concerted  effort,  Spanish  troops 
actually  did  serve  in  what  is  now  the 
United  States. 

Operating  from  New  Orleans, 
Spanish  troops  captured  the  Missis- 
sippi River  posts  of  Manchac,  Baton 
Rouge  and  Natchez.  They  then  went 
overland  to  take  Mobile  and  force 
the  surrender  of  Pensacola.  Spain 
had  earlier  lost  the  area  to  the  Brit- 
ish in  the  many  European  wars. 
Spanish  military  posts  were  estab- 
lished on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi all  the  way  to  St.  Louis. 

After  the  Revolutionary  War 
ended  in  1783  the  young  country 
encountered  border  problems  with 
the  Spaniards.  However,  Napoleon 
acquired  the  Spanish  holdings  and 
then  sold  the  whole  of  Louisiana 
Territory  to  the  United  States  in 
1803.  Spanish-speaking  groups 
flourished  in  the  'old  holdings  and 
many  Spaniards  remained  in  the 
settlements,  especially  in  and  around 


St.  Louis.  Spain  still  held  its  Mexi- 
can possessions  including  much  of 
what  is  now  part  of  the  Southwest- 
ern United  States. 

The  fact  that  many  Hispano- 
Americans  in  what  had  been  New 
Spain  served  the  United  States  has 
all  too  often  been  overshadowed  by 
various  frictions  through  the  years 
between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States.  Even  at  the  siege  of  the 
Alamo  some  of  those  who  died  fight- 
ing for  Texas  were  Mexicans.  Not 
many  today  recall  the  deeds  of  Colo- 
nel Juan  Seguin,  one  of  the  garrison 
who  with  his  orderly  and  another 
Mexican  made  their  way  through 
the  besiegers’  lines  to  seek  aid  for 
the  Texans.  They  fought  their  way 
through  one  road  block  and  got 
messages  out  but  no  reinforce- 
ments could  be  sent  in  to  aid  the 
few  who  were  holding  the  fort. 

Later,  during  the  Mexican  War, 
a Mexican  spy  company  was  formed 
as  part  of  General  Winfield  Scott's 
forces.  All  in  all,  some  2,000  men 
served  him  so  well  during  the  war 
that  members  of  the  company  were 
offered  $20  each  and  a trip  to  Texas. 

Civil  War  Service.  With  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Civil  War  and  with  Tex- 
as in  the  Confederacy,  many  Mexi- 
can-Americans  recalled  their  defeat 
at  the  hands  of  the  Texans  and 
threw  in  their  lot  with  the  Union. 
Several  volunteer  companies  were 
raised  in  New  Mexico  and  in  1862 

LTG  Mark  Clark  presents  Distinguished 
Service  Cross  to  SGT  Robert  L.  Chudej 
of  Temple,  TX,  for  heroic  action  with 
36th  Division,  1944. 
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Combat  Artist  Peter  Copeland  took  these  photos  of  Cuban-Americans  serving  in 
U.S.  Army  at  Dak  To,  Vietnam  in  December  1967.  His  observations  inspired  his 
drawing  on  back  cover  of  this  issue. 


Specialist  4 Daniel  Fernandez  whose 
heroic  action  is  described  inside  front 
cover  was  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor 
for  valor  in  Vietnam,  1966. 


Colonel  E.  R.  S.  Canby  commended 
Colonel  Pina,  Lieutenant  Colonels 
J.  I.  and  Manuel  Chavez  and  other 
officers  of  the  New  Mexico  Volun- 
teers “for  their  zeal  and  energy.” 

Again,  a spy  company  is  men- 
tioned in  Union  dispatches  as  hav- 
ing “rendered  eminent  service”  by 
watching  Confederate  movements. 
However,  other  Mexican-Americans 
served  in  the  Confederate  Army  and 
they  were  frequently  mentioned  for 
their  heroism  and  general  good 
military  conduct.  One  Confederate 
officer  sent  in  a report  recommend- 
ing forming  companies  exclusively 
of  Mexican-Americans.  Apparently 
nothing  ever  came  of  that  suggestion 
and  later  many  Mexican-Americans 
defected  to  Union  units. 

Of  all  the  persons  of  Spanish  de- 
scent who  served  the  Confederacy, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  was  a 
woman.  Born  in  Cuba,  Madame 
Loreta  Velasquez  was  living  in  New 
Orleans  when  the  war  broke  out. 
Determined  to  fight  for  her  adopted 
country,  she  made  a wire  frame  that 
concealed  her  voluptuous  figure  and 
over  it  she  wore  a man’s  uniform, 
glued  on  a false  mustache  and  be- 
came “Lieutenant  Harry  T.  Buford.” 


She  went  from  New  Orleans  to 
Arkansas  where  she  actually  re- 
cruited a company  of  volunteers. 
Then  she  enlisted  in  the  Twenty- 
Lirst  Louisiana  Regiment.  She  saw 
action  in  the  battles  at  Bull  Run, 
Ball’s  Bluff,  Shiloh  and  Port  Donel- 
son.  Every  now  and  then  the  in- 
trepid lieutenant  “disguised”  him- 
self as  a woman  and  as  Loreta 
Velasquez  worked  her  feminine 
charms  as  a spy.  Although  her  iden- 
tity was  exposed,  she  managed  to 
get  back  to  the  Confederate  lines 
and  went  on  posing  as  a man,  spying 
and  carrying  \>n  various  plots  until 
the  end  of  hostilities. 

After  the  war  many  Spanish- 
speaking residents  of  New  Mexico 
served  with  one  of  the  militia  organ- 
izations that  specialized  in  putting 
down  rustling  and  maintaining  the 
peace.  One  battalion  of  this  regi- 
ment served  with  regular  Army 
troops  in  the  Geronimo  campaign. 
This  unit  also  engaged  in  several 
other  Apache  campaigns. 

With  the  Spanish-American  war 
looming  on  the  horizon,  Governor 
Miguel  A.  Otero  of  New  Mexico 
wired  the  Secretary  of  War:  “In 
case  of  hostilities  New  Mexico  ten- 


ders you  a full  regiment  of  cavalry, 
95  percent  Spanish-speaking,  who 
will  respond  immediately  on  first 
call,  and  go  where  ordered.  Can 
send  more  regiments  if  desired.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  our  volunteers 
would  be  very  desirable  in  a Span- 
ish-speaking country.” 

The  Army  accepted  the  offer  and 
soon  a unit  called  the  Otero  Guards 
had  been  organized  in  Las  Vegas. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Theodore 
Roosevelt  was  another  “Anglo”  who 
recognized  good  fighting  men.  Some 
of  his  famous  Rough  Riders  were 
men  of  the  Otero  Guards  who 
served  with  other  hard-riding,  hard- 
fighting  men  of  the  Southwest. 

After  the  operations  in  Cuba 
Teddy  Roosevelt  wrote:  “In  all  the 
world  there  could  be  no  better  ma- 
terial for  soldiers  than  that  afforded 
by  those  grim  hunters  of  the  moun- 
tains, those  wild  rough  riders  of  the 
plains.  They  were  accustomed  to 
handling  wild  and  savage  horses; 
they  were  accustomed  to  following 
the  chase  with  the  rifle  ...  the  cap- 
tains and  lieutenants  were  some- 
times men  who  had  campaigned  in 
the  regular  Army  against  Apache, 
Ute  and  Cheyenne  . . .” 
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English  is  the  “specialty  of  the  house”  in  the  language 
training  program  at  Fort  Jackson,  SC,  Education  Cen- 
ter. Some  150  Puerto  Rican  soldiers  will  attest  to  that. 

The  program,  known  as  Army  Preparatory  Training 
(APT),  is  designed  to  upgrade  the  reading  and  language 
capabilities  of  soldiers  who  fail  to  meet  Army  induction 
requirements. 


Offering  language  and  reading  classes  similar  to  those 
in  grammar  school,  APT  conducts  classes  up  to  6 
weeks.  Tests  are  given  every  third  and  sixth  week  so  a 
soldier  may  graduate  after  the  third  week  if  he  achieves 
the  required  level  of  proficiency.  Some  students  may 
test  immediately  upon  entering  the  program  and  pro- 
ceed to  basic  training  if  successful. 

Approximately  50  soldiers  enter  the  program  every 
Monday.  Of  a total  detachment  enrollment  of  about 
170  men,  150  are  Puerto  Rican.  Fort  Jackson  is  the 
only  post  in  continental  United  States  where  men  from 
Puerto  Rico  process  into  the  Army  prior  to  undergoing 
basic  training.  There  are  approximately  550  of  them  on 
post. 

APT  was  established  in  April,  1968  for  men  with 
limited  educational  backgrounds  or  low  academic 
achievement.  It  now  functions  at  eight  posts.  Because 
so  many  Puerto  Ricans  process  through  Fort  Jackson, 
however,  APT  found  it  necessary  to  boost  its  offering  in 
language  training.  Currently  the  program  has  12  such 
classes  as  compared  to  two  in  reading  instruction.  An 
average  of  15  soldiers  attends  each  session. 


After  the  war  many  of  these  men 
found  life  pretty  tame  back  in  the 
American  Southwest.  The  Indians 
weren’t  troublesome  and  the  militia 
wasn’t  needed  in  combating  rustling 
or  gunslingers.  Some,  of  course, 
found  an  outlet  for  their  energies 
and  their  skills  as  riders  on  the  big 
cattle  spreads  or  as  peace  officers. 
Then  came  the  Mexican  border 
troubles  which  reached  a climax 
with  the  raid  by  Pancho  Villa  on 
Columbus,  NM,  in  1916.  Many  of 
the  old  Rough  Riders  and  others 
who  had  served  in  1898  were  still 
around  and  rode  out  when  Black 
Jack  Pershing  led  the  punitive  ex- 
pedition into  Mexico.  They  went 
with  the  others  of  Spanish  descent 
when  the  New  Mexico  National 
Guard  was  mobilized  in  May  1916. 
Not  long  after  the  border  incident 
was  finished  — inconclusively  — the 
Nation  was  in  the  thick  of  World 
War  I and  again  the  ranks  of  units 
from  the  Southwest  were  heavy  with 
Latin  names,  many  of  whom  had 
served  in  the  Spanish-American  War. 

In  World  War  II  the  rosters  of 
Reserve  divisions  from  the  South- 
west were  heavily  laden  with  Span- 
ish and  Mexican  names.  The  late 


Ernie  Pyle,  writing  in  his  book 
“Brave  Men,”  tells  of  some  whom 
he  observed  with  the  45th  Division 
in  Sicily — 

“A  large  percentage  of  the 
battalion  spoke  Spanish  and 
occasionally  I heard  some  of 
the  officers  talking  Spanish 
among  themselves,  just  to 
keep  in  practice,  I suppose. 
That  New  Mexico  bunch 
missed  more  than  anything, 
I believe,  the  Spanish  dishes 
they  were  accustomed  to 
back  home.  Their  folks  oc- 
casionally sent  them  cans  of 
chili  and  peppers,  and  then 
they  had  a minor  feast. 

“They  were  part  of  the  old 
New  Mexico  outfit,  most  of 
which  were  lost  in  Bataan. 
It  was  good  to  get  back  to 
those  slow  talking,  wise  and 
easy  people  of  the  desert, 
and  good  to  speak  of  places 
like  Las  Cruces,  Sonorro 
and  Santa  Rosa.” 

In  the  36th  Division  Company  E, 
141st  Infantry,  was  composed  of 
Spanish-speaking  soldiers  — Mexi- 
cans from  Old  Mexico  as  well  as 
Mexican-Americans  and  some  other 


Latin  Americans.  Many  could 
scarcely  speak  English. 

It  was  Company  E that  spear- 
headed the  crossing  of  the  Rapido 
River  on  January  21,  1944.  The 
Germans  holding  the  opposite  bank 
had  prepared  well.  Trees  had  been 
cut  down  to  improve  their  field  of 
fire  and  the  trunks  littered  the  bank. 
Nature  aided  the  Germans  with  a 
low  fog  that  morning;  water  filled 
the  foxholes  as  rapidly  as  entrench- 
ing tools  could  bite  into  the  soil. 

Suddenly  the  fog  lifted  and  the 
men  of  Company  E were  clearly  vis- 
ible to  the  defenders.  Rockets  and 
mortar  and  artillery  shells  rained 
down  on  the  exposed  troops  as  the 
Germans  in  their  defensive  postions 
shouted  “Give  up.  Give  up!”  Even 
those  in  the  American  lines  who 
didn't  speak  very  good  English 
knew  what  that  meant — but  not  one 
of  them  gave  up.  Their  line  held 
despite  the  heavy  fire  and  there  in 
the  shallow,  water-filled  foxholes 
the  men  of  Company  E hung  on  un- 
til the  attempted  crossing  of  the 
river  was  abandoned.  German  dis- 
patches expressed  amazement  at  the 
performance  of  the  Spanish-sur- 
named  Americans. 
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j^|any  Cuban  refugees  are  serving  in  the  U.S.  Army.  Peter 
Copeland,  an  artist  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Wash- 
ington, DC,  spent  a month  in  Vietnam  as  a U.S.  Army  Volunteer 
Combat  Artist  (civilian)  sketching  and  painting  GIs,  among 
them  former  Cuban  Freedom  Fighters.  The  painting  on  this 
month’s  back  cover  was  done  from  recollections  of  his  impres- 
sions of  action  in  Vietnam. 

“We  flew  up  to  Dak  To  from  Ton  Son  Nhut  on  December  1, 
1967.  . . . There  was  a fire  base  that  the  4th  Division  was  hack- 
ing out  of  a mountaintop.  . . . One  platoon  was  composed  of 
Cubans,  most  of  them  veterans  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  They  wore 
little  Cuban  flags  on  their  helmet  covers  or  sleeves  and  they  had 
a Cuban  flag  flying  from  a pole  at  one  of  their  mortar  pits. 

“I  talked  to  one  corporal  from  the  Cuban  platoon  and  he 
told  me  they  were  all  volunteers  for  Vietnam  service.  . . . They 
seemed  quite  happy  with  their  lot  despite  the  blazing  sun  and 
the  choking  dust,  the  mortars,  bulldozers  and  the  awful  racket 
the  Air  Force  was  making  slamming  rockets  into  a nearby 
valley  . . 

Who  were  these  men?  Perhaps  the  descendants  of  Cubans 
who  once  fought  with  other  Americans  in  another  war  very 
much  like  the  war  in  Vietnam — the  Spanish-American  War  in 
which  Cubans  and  Americans  fought  together  to  free  the  island 
nation  from  Spain. 

Typical  of  the  Cubans  who  fight  in  Vietnam  are  men  like 
Felix  Sosa  and  George  Ruiz.  Captain  Felix  Sosa  had  a philos- 
ophy: Mi  deber  as  astar  alif,  tenge  que  sequir  pelando  which 
means,  “My  duty  is  to  be  there — I must  continue  fighting.” 

Captain  Sosa  began  fighting  the  Communists  in  the  hills  of 
Cuba  and  died  in  Vietnam.  Appropriately,  he  is  buried  in  the 
United  States,  his  adopted  country.  His  wife  explained:  “He 
was  dedicated  to  fighting  the  Communists  anywhere  he  could.” 
Captain  Sosa’s  mission  is  at  an  end.  He  lived  and  died  for  a 
cause  that  he  believed  in. 


George  Ruiz  is  another  refugee  from  Cuba  now  in  the  U.S. 
Army.  A veteran  of  Vietnam,  he  is  an  American  citizen  now. 
He  had  a very  simple  reason  for  wanting  to  become  a citizen 
of  his  adopted  country:  “I’d  like  to  make  the  Army  a career — 
become  an  officer.  To  do  it  I have  to  be  a citizen.”  George 
Ruiz  has  five  medals  including  the  Purple  Heart  from  Vietnam 
action.  He  believes  as  his  father  believes:  “American  and 
Cuban  young  men  should  do  this  thing  together — fight  Com- 
munism.” 


Puerto  Ricans  Too.  Not  all  of 

the  Spanish  names  on  Army  rolls 
through  the  years  were  carried  by 
men  from  the  American  Southwest. 
Many  came  from  Puerto  Rico  which 
even  today  produces  soldiers  serving 
in  Vietnam.  Puerto  Rico  had  formed 
a militia  unit  that  fought  against  Sir 
Francis  Drake  in  1595,  several  years 
before  the  appearance  of  English 
settlements  in  Virginia  and  Massa- 
chusetts. Today’s  Puerto  Rican  Na- 
tional Guard  units  trace  their  origin 
almost  200  years  before  this  Nation 
was  formed.  An  Irish  adventurer, 
one  Marshal  Alexander  O’Reilly,  is 
called  the  “Father  of  the  Militia” 
because  he  accomplished  a reor- 
ganization of  the  Puerto  Rican  units 
in  1759.  A century  later  when  the 
Spanish  possessions  in  the  Carib- 
bean and  South  America  were  fight- 
ing for  their  independence,  Spain 
disbanded  the  militia.  When  U.S. 
troops  landed  in  the  islands  during 
the  Spanish-American  War  many 
former  members  of  the  old  militia 
served  them  as  scouts  and  inter- 


preters. 

After  World  War  I a U.S.  Army 
National  Guard  unit,  the  65th  Regi- 
mental Combat  Team,  was  formed 
and  today  the  Puerto  Rico  National 
Guard  has  a dual  responsibility — to 
the  United  States  and  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico.  In  both 
World  Wars  and  in  Korea  and  Viet- 
nam, many  Puerto  Ricans  who  had 
immigrated  to  the  mainland — set- 
tling largely  in  New  York,  Florida 
and  Washington,  DC  — served  in 
many  U.S.  Army  units. 

Of  the  30  or  so  U.S.  recipients  of 
the  Medal  of  Honor  whose  names 
show  their  Latin  backgrounds,  Cap- 
tain Euripides  Rubio,  Jr.,  a native 
of  Puerto  Rico,  is  one  who  typifies 
the  gallant  actions  of  Puerto  Ricans. 
He  was  awarded  the  medal  post- 
humously. 

To  name  but  a few  of  those  who 
earned  their  Medal  of  Honor  in 
World  War  II,  there  are  Joe  P.  Mar- 
tine  of  Taos,  NM,  awarded  for  ac- 
tion on  Attu  Island  May  26,  1943; 
Jose  M.  Lopez  of  Mission,  TX, 


awarded  the  medal  for  action  near 
Krinkelt,  Belgium,  December  17, 
1944;  Marcario  Garcia  of  Ville  de 
Castano,  NM,  for  action  near  Gros- 
shau,  Germany,  November  27, 
1944;  Jose  F.  Valdez,  Governador, 
NM,  for  an  action  near  Rosen- 
krantz,  France,  January  25,  1945. 

The  tradition  of  service  and  of 
heroism  continues  today.  In  a 
speech  to  the  Senate  on  May  6, 
Senator  Joseph  M.  Montoya  of  New 
Mexico  told  of  contributions  of  the 
Spanish-speaking  Americans  in  Vi- 
etnam. He  stated  that  while  they 
represent  only  11.8  percent  of  the 
total  population  of  the  five  South- 
western states,  they  account  for  15.8 
percent  of  U.S.  casualties. 

When  the  citizens  of  Mexico  and 
of  those  same  Southwestern  states 
celebrate  anew  the  Diez  y seis  de 
Septiembre,  San  Antonio,  Fort  Sam 
Houston  and  Headquarters,  Fifth 
U.S.  Army  will  be  joining  their 
neighbors  south  of  the  border  to 
honor  a long  tradition  of  independ- 
ence. — Philip  R.  Smith,  Jr.  £ 
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IRE  is  raging  out  of  control  in  part  of  Saigon — 
brush  fires  threaten  to  blow  up  a mine  field — there’s 
a fire  on  top  of  Black  Virgin  Mountain — 

Call  for  the  helibuckets.  Call  out  the  213th.  They 
man  those  helibuckets.  They'll  take  to  the  air  on  short 
notice,  day  or  night,  dump  water  on  the  fire,  fill  up 
again  and  dump  some  more.  They  can  and  do  go  to 
places  difficult  to  reach.  And  they  get  there  fast. 

They’re  the  213th  Assault  Support  Helicopter  Com- 
pany, responsible  for  a CH-47  Chinook  heliborne 
waterbucket  firefighting  mission  and  on  call  throughout 
Military  Region  III  of  Vietnam.  They’re  known  as  the 
“Black  Cats”  and  are  part  of  the  145th  Combat  Avia- 
tion Battalion. 

Located  in  Phu  Loi,  the  unit  is  the  only  one  of  its 
type  in  Vietnam.  It  was  started  following  the  Tet  offen- 
sive in  1968  after  tests  by  a former  U.S.  Forest  Service 
firefighter.  Each  Chinook  carries  two  water  buckets  of 
350  gallons  capacity. 

Each  bucket  is  a conical  fiberglass  container  with 
two  hydraulically  operated  butterfly  doors  that  allow 
easy  filling  and  fast  release. 

To  fill,  the  aircraft  hovers  over  a body  of  water — 
even  a shell  crater  will  do — while  the  buckets  with 
doors  open  are  dunked.  Buckets  fill  in  about  15  sec- 
onds. The  flight  engineer  closes  the  bucket  doors  and 
the  aircraft  flies  to  empty  its  cargo  over  the  fire.  No 
need  for  pumps.  No  need  for  ground  crews. 

Fighting  a fire  in  the  Cholon  section  of  Saigon  re- 
cently, the  flying  bucket  brigade  made  30  sorties  in  30 
minutes  from  the  Saigon  River.  The  two  aircraft 
dumped  12,000  gallons  to  bring  the  fire  under  control. 

The  procedure  sounds  simple  but  actually  it's  just 
about  as  dangerous  and  demands  as  much  training  and 
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teamwork  as  manning  ground-based  fire  fighting  ap- 
paratus. New  pilots  go  on  practice  runs  before  they 
take  turns  standing  alerts. 

Filling  the  buckets  at  night  is  especially  hazardous 
because  of  difficulty  in  judging  distance.  Close  coordi- 
nation between  flight  engineer  and  pilot  is  a must.  A 
ticklish  problem  is  dousing  a blaze  when  converging 
winds  are  blowing;  what  looks  like  an  easy  drop  may 
miss.  Then  too  there  is  always  danger  of  exploding 
ammunition  or  fuel  on  the  ground. 

Almost  everybody  in  the  213th  flies  helibucket  mis- 
sions. An  aircraft  stands  by  on  24-hour  alert  close  to  the 
firebuckets.  Five  crew  members  are  on  alert  status — 5- 
minute  standby  during  the  day,  30-minutes  at  night. 
They  run  an  average  of  six  missions  a month. 

The  Chinook  disperses  its  water  from  a height  of  50 
to  300  feet  depending  on  the  type  of  blaze.  At  a grass 
fire  it  flies  low;  over  a mine  field  it  maintains  a higher 
altitude.  When  the  pilot  has  picked  the  safest  approach, 
he  holds  the  craft  steady  while  the  flight  engineer  be- 
comes his  eyes  and  guides  him  to  the  release  point.  The 
engineer  lies  flat,  peering  down  through  the  cargo  hold, 
his  head  and  shoulders  often  exposed  to  intense  heat. 

Then  the  pilot  takes  the  chopper  back  for  more  water 
and  the  process  is  repeated  if  necessary.  But  350  gallons 
of  water  properly  applied  from  the  air  can  douse  a lot 
of  fire.  -A 
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No  matter  what  it’s  called, 
the  idea  of  the  obstacle  course 

is  to  get 


Over,  Under, 
Through  - - 
and  Away 

LT  Martin  C.  McWilliams,  Jr. 


ALL  AGREE  it’s  gruelling  but 
naming  it  is  another  matter. 
The  courses — and  their  designations 
— may  be  as  varied  as  the  challenges 
encountered. 

It  may  be  called  an  obstacle 
course,  a conditioning  course,  a 
confidence  course  or  a leader’s  re- 
action course.  The  differences  seem 
only  academic  to  the  soldier  grop- 
ing his  way  through  a tunnel,  scal- 
ing a board  wall,  sprinting  over 
wobbly  bridging  or  swinging  Tar- 
zan-fashion  over  a yawning  pit. 

Usually  he  calls  it  by  an  all-pur- 
pose designation:  “that  blankety- 
blank  obstacle  course.”  So  what’s 
the  difference? 

Obstacle  Course.  The  obstacle 

LIEUTENANT  MARTIN  C.  McWILLIAMS,  JR., is  Infantry 
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course  is  designed  to  test  and  de- 
velop a soldier’s  stamina  and  basic 
combat  skills  by  confronting  him 
with  15  to  25  different  challenges 
spread  over  300  to  450  yards  of 
varying  terrain. 

No  two  are  exactly  the  same.  The 
field  manual  encourages  use  of  “in- 
genuity in  constructing  a course, 
making  good  use  of  streams,  hills, 
trees,  rocks  and  other  natural  ob- 
stacles.” As  a result,  each  com- 
mander challenges  his  men  with  a 
unique  system  of  obstacles  tailored 
to  the  requirements  of  his  com- 
mand. 

Descriptiveness  is  the  rule  in 
naming  an  obstacle.  When  a soldier 
runs  up  to  “The  Tunnel”  he  has  to 
crawl  through  some  sort  of  large- 
bore  pipe.  The  “Confidence  Climb” 
may  be  a risky-looking  tower.  Just 
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what  sort  of  obstacles  he  finds  de- 
pends on  the  purpose  of  the  course 
he  is  running.  There  are  two  general 

types: 

The  conditioning  course  is 

composed  of  relatively  low,  simple 
obstacles  designed  to  be  taken  at  a 
run  in  order  to  test  a man’s  physical 
condition.  Running  of  this  course  is 
often  timed. 

The  confidence  course  consists 
of  high,  complicated  obstacles  de- 
signed to  challenge  a soldier's  cour- 
age as  well  as  his  condition.  He  may 
run  the  course  at  his  own  speed. 
Although  he  is  encouraged  to  com- 
plete every  obstacle  he  is  not  re- 
quired to  attempt  one  which  he  feels 
is  beyond  his  capabilities. 

A combination  of  these  two  types 
is  used  at  Fort  Benning,  GA,  as  part 
of  the  training  of  Infantry  Officer 
Basic,  Officer  Candidate  and  Non- 
commissioned Officer  Candidate 
Course  students.  Operated  by  the 
Leadership  Department  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Infantry  School,  this  course  is 
a conditioning  course  (no  obstacles 
may  be  bypassed)  and  is  intended  to 
be  taken  at  a run.  Because  some 
confidence-course  type  obstacles  are 
included,  no  time  records  are  kept. 

Leaders’  Reaction  Course 
(LRC).  Ordinary  obstacles  encoun- 
tered by  the  individual  infantryman 
are  magnified  many  times  to  chal-o 
lenge  the  leader  who  must  devise 
ways  for  surmounting  the  obstacle 
with  teams  of  men. 

More  than  a series  of  obstacles, 
this  course  consists  of  realistically 
simulated  small-unit  tactical  situa- 
tions requiring  leadership  under 
pressure,  quick  thinking  and  quick 
decisions.  For  these  reasons  it  is 
called  “the  thinking  man’s  obstacle 
course.” 

This  highly  sophisticated  type  of 
obstacle  course  was  pioneered  by 
the  pre-World  War  II  German 
Army,  borrowed  by  the  British  Air 
Force  and  brought  to  this  country 
by  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  The  Infantry 
School  modified  the  Air  Force  con- 
cept to  fit  requirements  of  infantry 
training  when  it  established  the 
LRC  at  Fort  Benning  in  1954. 

The  obstacles  or  “tasks”  are  so 
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After  demonstrator  shows  how  it’s  done,  soldiers  negotiate  the  “swing,  stop  and 
jump”  and  then  the  double  version  of  the  “incline  wall." 


hard  they  often  appear  impossible 
at  first  sight.  Teams  of  five  students 
attempt  to  clear  each  obstacle, 
working  together,  with  one  man  act- 
ing as  leader.  A typical  task  might 
require  the  men  to  move  their  equip- 
ment and  some  bulky  item  such  as 
a gasoline  drum  up  a wall,  the  first 
6 feet  of  which  may  not  be  touched, 
and  over  a wide  pool  of  water  which 
also  may  not  be  touched,  using  a 
few  short  boards  as  their  only  equip- 
ment. The  leader  must  plan  and 
direct  completion  of  the  task  within 
a 15-minute  time  limit  while  an 
“audience”  harasses  vocally.  Group 
leadership  rotates  so  that  each  mem- 


ber leads  the  group  in  clearing  a 
different  obstacle. 

The  course  thus  allows  the  stu- 
dent to  practice  leadership  tech- 
niques and  to  identify  weaknesses 
and  strengths  in  himself  and  in  his 
fellow  team  members.  Each  leader's 
effort  is  critiqued  by  a rater  who 
later  counsels  the  student  on  how 
he  may  improve  his  techniques. 

Obstacle  courses  take  many 
forms  but  the  objective  remains — 
testing  and  developing  the  soldier’s 
skill  and  versatility  in  getting  over, 
under  and  through  the  varied  situa- 
tions he  may  encounter  on  the  bat- 
tlefield. 
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That  water  really  is  wet,  one  team 
member  discovers  after  toppling  from  a 
board  misplaced  over  a water  hazard. 


It’s  much  easier  to  climb  an  up- 
right ladder,  soldier  at  upper  left 
discovers.  These  men  must  scale 
the  wall  without  touching  off  a 
“minefield”  at  the  base,  upper 
right.  It’s  watch  your  fingers  as 
you  go  up  and  over  this  obstacle, 
middle  left.  An  Army  version  of 
“walk  the  plank”  will  get  his  team 
over  the  water,  middle  right.  Thank 
heaven  that  pole  isn’t  greased, 
men  say  as  they  negotiate  an- 
other water  hazard,  left.  -M 
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A young  soldier  was  griping  to  his  top  kick,  claiming  that  "all 

this  ecological  kick  is  great but  all  it  means  in  the  Army  is  that 

the  sergeants  get  more  people  out  picking  up  cigarette  butts." 

Whereupon  the  Man  With  the  Stripes  replied,  "Yes,  and  if  the 
whole  country  did  half  as  well  at  policing  up  as  we  do  in  the  Army, 
the  whole  environmental  problem  would  probably  never  have  occurred." 

The  sergeant  could  have  gone  further  and  pointed  out  some  of  the 
actions  underway  at  Army  posts,  camps  and  stations- to  support  the 
environmental  battle  at  the  grass  roots  level.  Some  examples: 


FORT  BENNING,  GA : Under  a new  post 

regulation  dealing  with  problems  of 
environmental  quality  control,  the 
Directorates  of  Facilities  Engineer- 
ing, Industrial  Operations  and  Medi- 
cal Activities  will  provide  techni- 
cal and  consultant  assistance  to 
unit  commanders  who  carry  on  activi- 
ties in  their  respective  areas.  In- 
cluded are  provisions  for  proper 
utilization  of  sanitary  landfills 
to  handle  solid  wastes;  recycling 
of  used  oils;  disposal  of  solids 
and  liquids  from  mess  halls  only  in 
sanitary  sewers  (not  in  the  storm 
drainage  system) ; and  proper  main- 
tenance of  fuel-burning  heating 
units . 


FORT  CARSON,  CO:  Some  200  coal 

stoves  have  been  replaced  with  cen- 
tral gas  heating  systems,  complet- 
ing a plan  to  improve  the  environ- 
ment that  started  here  in  1966. 

Used  motor  oil  now  is  being  collec- 
ted and  sold  to  a recycling  firm 
instead  of  being  dumped.  A mili- 
tary vehicle  check  station  is  bQ- 
ing  set  up  to  measure  exhaust  pol- 
lution from  vehicles.  The  704th 
Maintenance  Battalion  is  demonstra- 
ting to  all  units  how  to  tune  ve- 
hicles for  increased  fuel  economy. 


FORT  BENJAMIN  HARRISON,  IN:  'The 

post  heating  plant  is  being  conver- 
ted to  gas  and  oil  in  place  of  coal. 


FIFTH  ARMY  AREA:  Several  large  proj- 

ects to  improve  sewage  treatment 
are  underway.  At  Fort  Riley,  KS , 
two  primary  sewage  treatment  plants 
are  being  provided  with  secondary 
treatment  facilities  and  both  will 
be  augmented  with  chlorination 
treatment.  At  Fort  Sheridan,  IL, 
sewage  effluent  is  being  diverted 
from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  North 
Shore  Sanitary  District  as  part  of 
an  overall  plan  for  communities  on 
Chicago's  North  Shore.  At  Fort 
Leavenworth,  KS , an  existing  lagoon 
has  been  enlarged  to  increase  the 
degree  of  sewage  treatment. 


FORT  DEVENS , MA:  Campaign  to  clean 

up  the  Nashua  River  has  disclosed 
that  Fort  Devens  is  actually  the 
only  facility  on  the  entire  river 
that  isn't  contributing  to  pollu- 
tion through  its  sewage  disposal 
system. 


CARLISLE  BARRACKS,  PA:  The  local 

Fish  and  Game  Club  staged  a cam- 
paign to  clean  up  Letort  Creek. 

By  day's  end,  members  had  filled 
15  trucks  with  tires,  blankets, 
cans,  bottles,  car  seats,  even  one 
baby  buggy.  Youthful  dependents 
built  dams,  repaired  old  ones,  per- 
formed other  minor  engineering 
work.  Result:  the  stream  can 

again  be  stocked  with  trout . 
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FORT  CAMPBELL , KY : A new  chlorin- 

ator  has  been  installed  in  the  sew- 
age plant  which  has  a capacity  of 
1,500,000  gallons  daily. 


U.S.  ARMY  ALASKA^  To  help  protect 
the  beauty  of  this  far  north  coun- 
tryside, three  of  USARAL's  largest 
elements  train  in  firefighting 
techniques.  They  are  the  171st  In- 
fantry Brigade  at  Fort  Wainwright, 
the  192d  Infantry  Brigade  at  Fort 
Richardson  and  the  808th  Engineer 
Battalion  (Construction) . More 
than  1,000  USARAL  members  were 
rushed  to  the  Swanson  River  area 
when  a destructive  fire  hit  the 
Kenai  Peninsula  in  1969. 

Additionally  USARAL  maintains 
the  19th  Aviation  Battalion's  aer- 
ial fighting  force  equipped  with 
US-1D  helicopters  that  can  dump 
hundreds  of  gallons  of  water  on 
fires  in  remote  areas. 


FIFTH  ARMY  AREA;  Even  before 
Fourth  Army  was  merged  with  Fifth 
Army  in  July,  all  installations  in 
Texas,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Okla- 
homa and  New  Mexico  began  to -abide 
by  standards  for  sewage  disposal 
prescribed  for  each  specific  stream 
by  state  authorities. 

Sewage  isn't  the  only  pollu- 
tant, however.  Oils  and  sand  that 
accumulate  at  wash  racks  for  vehi- 
cles and  aircraft  create  a problem. 

It  is  being  solved  by  building  sand 
traps  and  oil  interceptors  in  waste 
channels.  They're  already  in  use 
at  Forts  Sam  Houston,  Bliss  and 
Hood,  TX,  and  others  are  soon  to  be 
completed  at  Forts  Sill  and  Wolters. 
To  eliminate  the  possibility  of  pol- 
lution from  sewage  disposal,  a series 
of  oxidation  ponds  is  being  planned 
for  Camp  Bullis,  the  Army's  training 
area  north  of  San  Antonio.  Each  will 
be  lined  with  plastic  to  prevent 
seepage  into  the  porous  limestone 
of  the  "Edwards  water  table"  which 
surfaces  on  the  reservation. 


FORT  POLK,  LA;  To  improve  post  dis- 
posal facilities,  filters  have  been 
installed  to  handle  sewage  filtra- 
tion. Some  of  the  water  is  used 
to  irrigate  the  post  parade  field 
at  the  U.S.  Army  Training  Center 
(Infantry) . 


SIXTH  ARMY  AREA;  They're  called 
"gallinaceous  guzzlers."  No, 
they're  not  heavy  drinkers — they're 
devices  that  trap  moisture  at  night 
from  the  dry  air  at  far  west  in- 
stallations to  provide  water  for 
birds.  It's  part  of  the  environ- 
mental program  at  Fort  Irwin,  CA. 

A fiberglass  apron  catches  night 
dew  or  occasional  rain,  drains  the 
water  into  a tank  that  is  covered 
to  prevent  evaporation  but  which 
is  open  on  sides  so  birds  can  drink. 

Both  Fort  Ord,  CA,  and  Fort 
Lewis,  WA,  and  their  sub-posts. 
Hunter  Liggett  Military  Reservation 
and  Yakima  Firing  Center,  now  main- 
tain extensive  programs  to  sustain 
the  ecological  balance  and  benefit 
both  the  Government  and  stockmen 
in  the  area.  Leases  with  stockmen 
call  for  fencing  of  natural  springs 
and  concrete  watering  basins  that 
will  serve  cattle  and  other  wild 
life.  Lessees  also  restrain  the 
spread  of  noxious  weeds.  Hunter 
Liggett  recently  carried  out  a mas- 
sive aerial  reseeding  of  some  11,000 
acres  blackened  by  a forest  fire. 


FORT  LEWIS,  WA;  A recently  com- 
pleted  pipeline  also  serves  McChord 
Air  Force  Base,  Madigan  General 
Hospital  and  sub-post  Camp  Murray 
and  the  nearby  town  of  Dupont.  By 
the  time  treated  waste  is  carried 
600  feet  out  into  Puget  Sound  and 
released  70  feet  below  water  level, 
99  percent  of  the  bacteria  and  40 
percent  of  other  materials  have 
been  destroyed.  An  additional 
facility  is  being  planned  that 
should  eliminate  90  percent  of  all 
the  sewage  wastes. 
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Statistics  tell  only 
part  of  the  story: 


The 

Cambodian 

Action: 

An  Enemy  Sanctuary 


MORE  than  a year  has  passed  since  U.S.  and 
Army  of  Vietnam  (ARVN)  troops  swept  into 
Cambodia,  ripping  up  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong 
sanctuaries  and  destroying  their  supply  depots  along 
the  border. 

It  seems  like  a long  time  ago.  Most  of  the  GIs  on  the 
operation  are  now  out  of  the  Army  and  well  into  civilian 
careers.  Even  the  soldiers  who  replaced  them  in  the  1st 
Air  Cav,  25th  Infantry,  1 1th  Armored  Cav  and  other 
units  don’t  often  consider  the  repercussions  of  that  2- 
month  operation. 

Yet  the  results  are  still  being  felt.  The  Communists 
are  still  struggling  to  reestablish  safe  base  areas  from 
which  to  strike  Vietnam  and,  as  a result  of  last  year's 
operation,  may  never  be  able  to. 

With  a year  to  reflect,  military  experts  see  other  re- 
sults. The  Communists  have  never  before  had  such 
difficulty  in  resupplying  their  troops.  The  closing  of 
Kompong  Som,  disruption  of  supply  routes  and  destruc- 
tion of  depots,  supplies  and  records  seriously  damaged 
the  enemy's  logistics  system. 

There  were  also  political  successes;  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  placed  more  faith  in  their  government. 
And  with  less  pressure  from  the  Communists  after  the 
operation  the  government  strengthened  its  control  over 
the  southern  part  of  the  country  without  enemy  harass- 
ment of  the  type  already  experienced. 

ARVN  successes  in  Cambodia  helped  prove  that 
Vietnamization  is  working.  Vietnamese  forces  were  able 
to  hold  the  Communists  at  bay,  and  by  destroying 
enemy  supplies  and  base  areas  in  Cambodia  this  job 
was  made  even  easier. 
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PFC  Alan  T.  RocKoff 


Hitting  the  dusty  trail 
Cambodian  6tyle,  an  APC 
goes  rolling  along,  above, 
while  a gunner  fires  his 
minigun  aboard  another 
vehicle,  right. 
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Armored  vehicles  swerve 
to  throw  the  full  power 
of  their  .50  calibers  into 
the  surrounding  jungles. 


Finally,  the  incursion  made  doubly  certain  the  U.S. 
troop  pullout  from  Vietnam  would  continue  on  sched- 
ule. 

The  problem  in  Cambodia  had  been  festering  for 
years.  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  troops  had 
sanctuary  in  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk’s  supposedly 
neutral  country.  In  1969  Sihanouk  admitted  Communist 
presence  in  his  country,  half-heartedly  asking  the  Reds 
to  leave. 

But  Sihanouk  had  been  playing  patty  cake  with 
Hanoi  too  long.  The  Communists  wouldn’t  move  out 
and  their  presence  on  Cambodian  soil  contributed  to  his 
eventual  downfall. 

It  was  early  1970  when  Prince  Sihanouk  left  for  his 
annual  vacation  in  France.  The  country  was  legally  in 
the  hands  of  Prime  Minister  Lon  Nol  and  Nol's  deputy, 
Sirik  Matak.  While  Sihanouk  was  gone  the  government 
voted  him  out  of  office,  closed  the  port  of  Kompong 
Som  to  Communist  shipping  and  seized  warehouses  of 
arms  and  trucking  lines.  This  cut  off  all  the  Commu- 
nists’ supply  lines,  except  for  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail. 

In  addition,  there  was  a decided  change  in  attitude 
by  the  Cambodian  government  toward  the  West.  “The 
Communists  felt  that  their  situation  in  Cambodia  was 
threatened  after  the  18th  of  March  (when  Lon  Nol 
took  over)  and  they  started  to  turn  against  the  regime 
in  Phnom  Penh  with  attacks  on  Cambodian  positions  in 
southeastern  and  eastern  Cambodia,”  explained  Major 
Frank  McCarthy  of  the  Office,  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Intelligence. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Communists  were  expanding 
their  sanctuaries  along  the  border  and  attempting  to 


consolidate  them  into  one  continuous  base  for  opera- 
tions along  Vietnam’s  western  flank.  The  North  Viet- 
namese Army  (NVA),  while  strengthening  itself  against 
the  uncertainties  of  the  new  Lon  Nol  government,  was 
hardly  intimidated  by  the  meager  Cambodian  Army. 
The  greater  threat  posed  by  its  escalation  came  from 
Vietnam,  with  Saigon  only  32  miles  from  the  Cam- 
bodian border. 

In  a matter  of  weeks  the  string  of  isolated  Communist 
enclaves  along  the  border  threatened  to  become  one 
large  base  area  for  attack  anywhere  into  South  Vietnam 
along  the  675  miles  of  Cambodian  frontier. 

After  studying  several  options  the  U.S.  and  South 
Vietnam  found  themselves  with  only  one  acceptable 
answer — wipe  out  the  sanctuaries.  With  little  more  than 
a few  days’  notice,  allied  troops  were  poised  on  the 
border.  And  as  the  sun  rose  on  May  1 they  struck. 

“In  the  wispy  glow  of  early  daylight,  just  where  Viet- 
namese jungle  ended  and  Cambodian  jungle  began  was 
a matter  for  cartographers,”  wrote  one  Army  journalist. 
“All  the  average  GI  knew  from  months  of  experience 
was  that  there  was  an  invisible  line  from  which  the 
enemy  could  assail  but  behind  which  he  was  himself 
unassailable.” 

“I  figured  we’d  be  coming  sooner  or  later,”  said  one 
GI  the  day  he  crossed  the  border.  “We  moved  five  times 
in  the  last  6 days  so  we  knew  something  was  up.  Guys 
were  taking  bets  on  it;  and  some  money  changed  hands 
when  we  crossed  that  border.” 

The  border  which  U.S.  forces  crossed  is  marked  by 
two  massive  Cambodian  salients,  the  Parrot’s  Beak  to 
the  south  and  the  Fish  Hook  farther  north,  each  thrust- 
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Guns  the  enemy  won’t  shoot  again, 
rice  he  will  never  eat  are  among 
captured  stocks  displayed  for  newsmen, 
top  and  right.  U.S.  soldiers  set  up 
a fire  base,  above. 


ing  deep  into  Vietnam — two  geographical  tumors  which 
for  years  had  been  favorite  staging  areas  for  major  of- 
fensives into  South  Vietnam. 

“I’d  just  as  soon  fight  them  here  as  anywhere,  I sup- 
pose,” said  another  GI  on  the  operation.  “Nui  Ba  Den, 
where  we’ve  been,  is  a bitch.  Rocks  and  caves  . . . they 
hide  all  over  . . . this  is  a lot  more  open.” 

The  initial  thrust  resembled  a giant  pincer  with 
prongs  jabbing  into  the  Fish  Hook.  The  area  had  been 
softened  before  dawn  by  B-52  air  strikes  and  artillery 
fire. 

Just  before  the  units  moved  out,  other  planes  flew 
over  dropping  millions  of  leaflets  alerting  Cambodian 
villagers  to  possible  danger  and  instructing  them  on  how 
to  avoid  it. 

The  Communists  didn't  have  to  read  the  leaflets  to 
know  what  was  coming.  All  along  the  border  enemy 
forces  grabbed  those  things  most  important  and  began 
moving  out,  leaving  only  meager  defenses.  It  was  a hel- 
ter  skelter  exodus  from  their  border  bases.  They  left 
behind  records,  rifles,  ammunition,  food — some  still 
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cooking  — and  those  troops  least  essential  to  their 
operations. 

It  was  a pleasant  surprise  for  U.S.  and  ARVN  troops. 
“We  were  all  a little  apprehensive  at  first,”  said  Briga- 
dier General  Donn  Starry,  then  commander  of  the  1 1th 
Armored  Cavalry  Regiment.  “We  had  reports  of  ex- 
tensive bunker  systems,  antitank  weapons,  antiaircraft 
guns  and  we  knew  that  there  were  two  NVA  regiments 
right  astride  the  border  in  the  area  we  had  to  go 
through.” 

But  the  enemy  never  materialized  in  the  force  en- 
visioned. As  Starry’s  troopers  started  for  the  border  that 
morning  they  ran  into  two  enemy  delaying  forces  but. 
with  the  aid  of  artillery  and  gun  ships,  wiped  them  out. 
This  was  in  the  southern  end  of  the  Fish  Hook. 

Their  initial  mission  was  to  link  with  an  ARVN 
brigade  which  had  landed  behind  the  lines  that  morning, 
then  to  begin  searching  for  enemy  supplies.  But  by  the 
time  Starry’s  men  reached  the  ARVN  positions  their 
orders  were  changed  and  they  had  to  move  out  for  an 
attack  on  Snoul,  40  miles  away. 

Fighting  through  scattered  resistance  and  struggling 
across  streams  where  the  NVA  had  blown  bridges,  the 
11th  reached  Snoul  about  noon  of  the  fifth  day.  Not 
wanting  to  shoot  up  the  town,  Starry  began  moving  his 
men  around  the  town  of  Snoul  in  an  attempt  to  cut  it 
off.  But  then  heavy  NVA  antiaircraft  fire  from  the  south 
edge  of  the  town  began  blasting  at  helicopters  over- 
head. After  knocking  out  the  antiaircraft  guns  “we  cap- 
tured the  airstrip  and  a plantation  house,”  said  Starry. 
“And  then  they  opened  up  on  us  from  the  town.” 

At  least  one  enemy  battalion,  possibly  two,  was  holed 
up  in  Snoul,  dug  in  and  ready  to  fight.  For  two  days 
they  battled  until  late  in  the  second  day  the  bloodied 
remnants  of  the  enemy  force  pulled  back  into  the  jun- 
gle, then  turned  tail  and  ran,  never  to  be  heard  from 
again  during  the  operation. 

It  was  during  that  fight  that  Starry  was  wounded  and 
forced  to  leave  Cambodia  for  two  weeks  “to  get  patched 
up.  We  almost  ran  into  a gun  pit  with  our  track 
(armored  personnel  carrier)  during  the  attack  on  the 
airfield,”  he  explained.  “The  sergeant  major,  myself 
and  the  crew  dismounted,  captured  the  gun  and  the 
people  in  the  pit.  But  about  that  time  someone  threw  a 
grenade  at  us  from  another  nearby  bunker.”  Starry  was 
spattered  by  steel  splinters. 

At  the  same  time  in  an  area  east  of  the  Snoul  column 
a battalion  of  the  1st  Air  Cav  headed  by  Lieutenant 
Colonel  James  Anderson  was  locating  the  first  large 
enemy  supply  cache  of  the  operation.  Known  later  as 
The  City,  its  armament  consisted  of  more  than  1,300 
individual  weapons,  136  heavy  machine  guns  and  mor- 
tar tubes,  as  well  as  more  than  two  million  rounds  of 
various  caliber  ammunition. 

Anderson  hadn’t  gone  into  Cambodia  with  the  first 
wave  of  troops.  It  was  about  1:30  in  the  morning  late 
in  the  first  week  of  the  operation  when  he  got  word 
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there  was  a massive  cache  somewhere  in  the  area  and 
his  job  was  to  find  it. 

He  put  the  battalion  down  right  on  Highway  7 and 
immediately  sent  GIs  out  with  interpreters  to  offer  the 
Cambodians  assistance  and  to  get  information  on  the 
caches.  “Shortly  after  that  they  (the  Cambodians)  told 
us  there  was  a large  facility  to  the  south  about  1 
kilometer,”  said  Anderson.  “It  turned  out  to  be  about 
3 or  4 kilometers  from  where  we  landed  and  in  dense 
jungle.” 

Anderson  called  in  the  Air  Force  and,  during  the  next 
several  hours,  the  jungle  was  blasted  open.  After  the 
bombing,  light  observation  helicopters  (LOHs)  went  in 
and  spotted  500  or  so  buildings  in  the  trees.  “By  that 
time  I already  had  a company  headed  that  way.  And  I 
asked  the  LOH  pilots  to  support  us  the  entire  day  to 
guide  my  men  onto  the  site,”  said  Anderson. 

The  company  finally  reached  the  cache  late  that 
afternoon,  making  contact  with  only  one  small  enemy 
group  the  entire  day.  There  were  plenty  of  enemy  in  the 
area  but  they  were  in  no  mood  to  fight.  “That  first  night 


we  set  up  ambushes,”  said  Anderson.  “There  was  all 
kinds  of  movement- — men  just  trying  to  get  out  of  the 
area. 

“I  remember  one  case  when  an  ambush  on  a trail 
caught  five  NVA,  killing  three  with  two  getting  away,” 
Anderson  recalled.  “These  two  ran  into  another  ambush 
a little  further  up  the  trail  and  a fourth  one  was  killed. 

“A  little  further  on,  the  last  guy  ran  into  another 
ambush  and  just  said  the  hell  with  it  and  surrendered. 
He  ended  up  leading  us  to  a half  of  The  City  that  we 
hadn't  yet  discovered. 

“What  happened,  you  see,  is  that  the  headquarters 
people  (at  The  City)  had  moved  out  as  we  started  into 
Cambodia  and  they  told  the  people  who  were  trying  to 
escape  the  area  to  defend  the  supplies,”  explained 
Anderson.  “And  nobody  wanted  to  stay,  especially  the 
troops  after  their  officers  had  left.  Then  when  we  moved 
in,  the  remaining  NVA  panicked.” 

During  the  following  days  of  exploration  in  The  City, 
roads  were  cut,  LZs  were  blown  out  of  the  jungle  and 
soldiers  worked  themselves  to  exhaustion  manhandling 
munitions  and  equipment  onto  choppers  for  airlifting 
out.  “We  finally  blew  up  something  like  80,000  pounds 
of  enemy  explosives  to  destroy  what  we  didn’t  need  to 
haul  out,”  said  Anderson. 


More  captured 
equipment,  above, 
is  set  up  for 
study.  One  soldier 
in  the  field  reads 
about  action  he  just 
fought,  right.  A 
camouflaged  class- 
room auditorium 
was  found  near  the 
town  of  Snout, 
far  right. 
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Meanwhile,  2d  Battalion,  12th  Cavalry  from  the  1st 
Air  Cav  headed  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Francis  Ianni 
was  fighting  a battle  with  NVA  troops  who,  as  it  turned 
out,  were  guarding  another  large  cache. 

Flying  into  Cambodia  on  his  first  day  in  the  opera- 
tion (the  fifth  day  after  the  initial  incursion),  Ianni 
noticed  a dirt  trail  only  partly  visible  through  the  jun- 
gle. “I  called  in  a LOH  and  Cobra  and  they  spotted  four 
NVA  trucks  and  30  to  40  NVA,”  said  Ianni.  “This  was 
late  in  the  day  and  they  weren’t  able  to  see  anything 
else.” 

First  thing  the  next  morning  Ianni  sent  Captain 
James  Johnson’s  D company  into  the  jungle  about  a 
mile  from  where  the  Cobra  had  knocked  out  the  trucks 
the  night  before.  The  enemy  was  ready.  They  opened 
up  on  Johnson’s  troops  and  for  the  next  half  day  it  was 
a nip  and  tuck  battle. 

“We  hit  them  with  everything  we  had,”  said  Lieuten- 
ant Timothy  Holden,  one  of  the  first  into  the  area. 
“We  killed  about  20  of  ’em.  And  I had  seven  men  killed 
and  20  wounded  moving  up  here  and  securing  the 
perimeter.  If  the  enemy  had  ever  gotten  to  one  of  those 
caches  and  blown  it  up  it  would  have  killed  my  whole 
company.” 

Finally,  just  before  dusk,  Johnson  grew  weary  of 


fighting  the  NVA  on  their  own  terms,  ordered  his  men 
to  their  feet  and  made  a standing  assault  on  the  enemv 
positions.  The  NVA  were  stunned.  Unprepared  for 
such  a bold  move,  the  enemy  scattered  leaving  Johnson, 
Holden  and  the  others  in  possession  of  the  largest  cache 
ever  captured  in  the  war — Rock  Island  East. 

Later  that  evening  the  enemy  regrouped  and  again 
attacked  the  U.S.  troops  and  at  one  point  had  them  sur- 
rounded but  by  this  time  U.S.  reinforcements  had 
moved  in  and  the  battle  was  won. 

After  the  initial  discoveries  of  the  Cambodian  cam- 
paign and  the  1 1th  ACRs  dash  to  Snoul,  the  operation 
settled  down  to  hunting  out  enemy  storage  areas.  “The 
Cambodian  campaign  was  unlike  large-scale  land  of- 
fensives of  other  American  wars,”  explained  a II  Field 
Force  publication.  “It  was  not  a Normandy  or  a Meuse- 
Argonne.  Where  possible,  infantry  land  movement  was 
avoided  in  favor  of  airmobile  transportation.  Instead 
of  a vast  American  front  sweeping  into  Cambodia,  the 
dense  jungle  terrain  dictated  the  objective  areas  to  be 
peppered  with  fire  support  bases,  each  used  as  a center 
of  operations  by  exploring  infantry  units  supported  by 
artillery.” 

“Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  consider  this  as  merely 
an  extension  of  the  existing  search  and  seize  area  of 
operations,”  said  Colonel  Elmer  Pendleton,  then  assist- 
ant chief  of  staff  for  operations,  II  Field  Force. 

“We  established  a network  of  fire  support  bases  in 
areas  of  suspected  enemy  supply  caches,”  he  said. 
“After  a fire  support  base  was  established,  infantry  units 
would  be  airlifted  in.” 

As  the  campaign  wore  on  and  more  units  were  com- 
mitted, soldiers  were  so  successful  that  even  success  be- 
came bothersome.  For  with  every  new  cache  came  the 
back-breaking  task  of  hauling  it  out.  And  with  100  de- 
gree heat  and  humidity  to  match,  the  job  was  relished 
by  no  one. 

“They’re  just  like  the  same  bunkers  we’ve  been  find- 
ing for  months,”  said  one  GI  searching  out  a cache. 
“But  over  here  they’re  full  of  equipment.” 

During  the  middle  of  May,  the  25th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion moved  troops  into  two  areas  west  of  the  Fish  Hook. 
In  this  thrust,  elements  of  the  25th  located  what  is  con- 
sidered to  have  been  the  site  of  the  Central  Office  for 
South  Vietnam  (COSVN),  the  Communist  command 
post  for  the  entire  war.  When  Tropic  Lightning  troops 
moved  into  the  area  southwest  of  Memot  it  found  an 
awesome  amount  of  records  and  documents  but  no 
enemy.  The  capture  of  more  than  6V2  tons  of  enemy 
documents  is  considered  to  be  a prize  achievement  of 
the  entire  operation. 

Impressive  Score.  It  would  take  a book  to  cover 
all  10  major  operations  launched  into  the  12  base  areas 
of  Cambodia  by  the  32,000  American  and  48,000 
ARVN  troops.  But  without  mentioning  specific  units, 
the  following  results  can  be  drawn  from  statistics  of 
enemy  personnel  losses,  weapons,  ammunition  and  rice 
captured: 

— average  daily  results  of  the  Cambodian  operation 
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Cambodian  youth  injured 
by  shell  splinter  has 
his  wound  dressed  by 
1st  Cav  medic. 


were  10  times  greater  than  in  the  preceding  12  months 
in  Vietnam. 

— enough  enemy  ammunition  was  captured  to  sup- 
ply all  NVA  and  VC  in  and  around  II,  III  and  IV 
Corps  Tactical  Zones  for  more  than  16  months. 

— number  of  weapons  captured  in  Cambodia  was  2.5 
times,  amount  of  ammunition  captured  was  15  times 
and  the  rice  captured  was  15  times  the  average  daily 
amount  found  in  Vietnam  during  the  previous  12 
months. 

— relative  cost  of  the  Cambodian  operation,  meas- 
ured as  a ratio  of  results  achieved  to  total  allied  killed 
in  action,  was  one-twentieth  of  the  ratio  for  the  previous 
one-year  period  in  Vietnam. 

An  inventory  of  captured  enemy  caches  shows: 

— 22,892  individual  weapons,  enough  to  equip  about 
74  full-strength  North  Vietnamese  infantry  battalions; 
and  2,509  large  crew  served  weapons,  enough  to  equip 
about  25  full-strength  North  Vietnamese  infantry 
battalions. 

— more  than  15  million  rounds  of  ammunition  or 
about  what  the  enemy  had  fired  in  South  Vietnam  dur- 
ing the  year  before  the  incursion. 

— 14  million  pounds  of  rice,  enough  to  feed  all  the 
enemy  combat  battalions  estimated  to  be  in  South  Viet- 
nam at  the  time  of  the  incursion  for  about  4 months. 

— 143,000  rockets,  mortar  and  recoilless  rifle 
rounds.  Based  on  experience,  this  is  equivalent  to  what 
the  enemy  shoots  in  about  14  months  in  South  Vietnam. 

— 199,552  antiaircraft  rounds,  5,482  mines,  62,022 


grenades  and  83,000  pounds  of  explosives  including 
1,002  satchel  charges. 

— 435  vehicles  and  more  than  1 1,688  bunkers 
and  other  military  structures  were  destroyed. 

While  the  objective  was  supplies  rather  than  person- 
nel, the  enemy  also  lost  11,349  men  killed  and  about 
2,328  captured  and  detained. 

As  the  June  30  deadline  for  American  withdrawal 
approached,  cache  hunting  progressed  at  a feverish 
pace.  Everything  that  could  possibly  be  moved  was 
taken  back  to  Vietnam;  remaining  weapons  and  ammu- 
nition were  destroyed.  Rice  was  funnelled  into  distribu- 
tion to  Cambodian  and  Vietnamese  refugees. 

Today  the  enemy  is  still  deeply  wounded  by  the 
cross  border  operation,  say  military  experts.  Mor- 
ale is  low.  Their  supply  system  is  disrupted.  State- 
ments by  officers  immediately  after  the  operation  as  to 
its  success  are  still  holding  true:  “During  May  we  had 
1,346  Hoi  Chanh  (enemy  who  voluntarily  came  over 
to  South  Vietnam  control),  an  all-time  record  for  the 
program.  The  VC  soldier  is  getting  tired.  For  him  the 
war  is  becoming  interminable.  Three  years  ago  his 
leaders  were  telling  him,  ‘Just  keep  going  a little  longer, 
we’ve  almost  won.’  So  he  keeps  on  going  and  after  3 
years  not  only  is  the  war  still  going  on  but  the  Ameri- 
cans have  . . . wiped  out  what  he  thought  were  his  se- 
cure Cambodian  supply  bases. 

“But  he  still  gets  the  same  line  from  his  leaders  so 
now  he’s  beginning  to  wonder,  ‘If  they  were  wrong  3 
years  ago,  there’s  a good  chance  they're  wrong  now.’  " 

The  iron-clad  security  the  enemy  enjoyed  for  years 
in  his  Cambodian  sanctuaries  is  gone  forever,  say  mili- 
tary experts.  Never  again  can  he  be  completely  certain 
that  someone  will  not  march  in  and  repeat  the  process. 
— SP5  Tom  Bailey.  ^ 
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Don’t  just  await  developments. 

There’s  much  you  can  do 
to  find  your  place  on 

The  Employment 


A Hard 


AN  MAY  NOT  LIVE  BY  BREAD  ALONE 
but  dough  sure  makes  the  living  easier.  And 
you  really  need  it  to  make  “bread”  in  the  sense  many 
use  the  word  today. 

A lot  of  GIs  about  to  leave  the  service  and  thousands 
of  young  veterans  now  looking  for  jobs  can  testify  to 
that. 

Both  groups  are  keenly  aware  that  JOBS  is  what  it's 
all  about  these  days.  So  let’s  look  around  and  see  what 
are  the  job  prospects  awaiting  the  returning  veteran? 
What  is  being  done  about  this  potentially  explosive 
problem  at  Government  and  individual  levels?  Are  vet- 
erans themselves  doing  justice  to  their  job  hunts?  Are 
their  employment  goals  realistic? 

While  answers  to  all  these  questions  are  complicated, 
a pattern  of  facts  emerges.  A soldier  now  on  combat 
patrol  in  Vietnam  can  chart  his  job  future  with  great 
hope  of  success. 


Here  is  an  appraisal  of  the  current  employment  out- 
look with  some  suggestions  on  what  the  soldier  can  do 
now  to  improve  his  chances  of  landing  that  position  he 
wants  upon  returning  to  “The  World.” 

Once  home  he’ll  face  cloud  banks  of  gloomy  statis- 
tics. He’ll  be  told  that  of  3,559,000  vets  in  the  20-29 
age  group,  372,000  are  unemployed  and  that  the  vet- 
eran unemployment  rate  stands  at  a nerve-wracking  8.5 
percent,  up  nearly  4 percent  from  only  a year  ago.  And 
when  the  vet  group  20-24  is  run  through  Government 
computers,  their  unemployment  profile  pours  forth  at 
a staggering  12.4  percent. 

He'll  also  learn  that  the  unemployment  rate  for  non- 
veterans in  the  same  age  groups  is  8.4  and  10.8  re- 
spectively. 

In  view  of  the  educational  and  training  backgrounds 
of  veterans,  these  figures  are  dismaying.  Most  officers 
are  college  graduates  and  83  percent  of  the  enlisted 
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By  Executive  Order 

For  the  first  time  in  the  35-year  history  of  the 
U.S.  Employment  Service,  Government  agencies, 
Federal  contractors  and  their  sub-contractors  will 
soon  be  required  to  list  their  job  openings  with 
state  employment  service  offices. 

This  is  the  heart  of  President  Nixon’s  executive 
order  of  June  16,  1971,  to  be  implemented  by  the 
Labor  Department.  In  practical  terms  this  Presi- 
dential action  gives  unemployed  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans knowledge  of  an  estimated  10  million  addi- 
tional jobs. 

The  executive  order  covers  Federal  contrac- 
tors employing  some  25  million  workers  who  hire 
about  12  million  annually. 

No  firm  date  was  given  for  completion  of  Labor 
Department  implementation  but  the  early  part  of 
September  was  suggested  by  department  officials. 


★★★  ★★★  ★★★ 

EMPLOYMENT  FIELDS 

Promising  and  Not-So-Promising 

Based  on  Department  of  Labor  Studies 
of  1968-1980 

PROMISING 

Government  (state  and  local) 

Health  services  (doctors’  assistants,  registered 
nurses) 

Business  services  (accountants,  data  processing. 

machine  maintenance) 

Construction  crafts  (carpenters) 

Engineer  and  scientific  technicians 
Mechanics  and  repairmen  (automotive,  TV,  air 
conditioning,  refrigeration) 

NOT-SO-PROMISING 

Elementary  and  secondary  school  teaching. 
Mathematics. 

Life  science  (biology). 

Transportation  and  public  utilities. 

Agriculture  (farming). 

Printing  (bookbinding,  composing  room  workers). 


members  have  at  least  a high  school  education.  Most 
have  acquired  a skill  in  service  which  is  related  to  or 
can  be  converted  to  a civilian  occupation.  U.S.  Labor 
Department  officials  cite  many  reasons  for  the  harsh 
facts  of  employment  life: 

• Many  soldiers  are  undecided  whether  to  choose  a 
job  in  industry  or  go  to  college.  Many  require  in- 
depth  counseling  to  discover  their  true  aptitudes. 

• It's  difficult  to  get  employers  to  accept  adaptation 
of  military  skills  into  civilian  occupations.  Many 
also  feel  that  former  servicemen  are  not  “competi- 
tion" oriented. 

• A firm  may  have  a single  vacancy  for  a semiskilled 
worker  but  also  have  60  or  70  applicants,  most  al- 
ready trained  and  experienced.  In  the  highly  com- 
petitive civilian  job  market,  hiring  a vet  from  a 
sense  of  duty  just  doesn't  pay. 

• Because  some  vets  don't  seem  to  mind  coasting  on 
unemployment  compensation  (available  for  29-39 
weeks),  many  don’t  enter  the  labor  market  for  6 
weeks  after  discharge. 

• Some  who  wish  to  attend  college  face  a wait  of 
weeks  or  months  until  the  start  of  the  next  school 
semester  and  employment  services  are  reluctant  to 
refer  such  men  to  jobs. 

• Changes  in  the  economy  have  hit  vets  hard,  espe- 
cially in  areas  such  as  east  Texas  where  there  have 
been  massive  defense  industry  cutbacks. 

• Many  just  don't  know  how  to  go  about  finding  a 
job  or  are  unaware  of  the  many  programs  designed 
to  help  them. 

Admittedly,  the  job  picture  is  bad.  So  what’s  being 
done  for  men  leaving  the  service? 

Certainly  there’s  no  lack  of  programs.  The  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor,  the  Veterans  Administration,  Jobs 
for  Veterans,  state  employment  offices  and  many  pri- 
vate employers  have  teamed  up  in  a massive  assault  on 
veterans  unemployment. 

One  example  of  this  cooperation  is  between  the  serv- 
ices and  the  National  Urban  League  (NUL).  For  the 
GI,  it  works  this  way.  Between  90  and  120  days  before 
ETS  the  soldier  is  advised  that  he  may  participate  in 
the  League’s  Veterans  Affairs  Program  if  he  wants  to. 
Army  personnel  officials  say  the  response  to  NUL  ef- 
forts to  ease  the  soldier's  transition  from  military  to 
civilian  life  has  been  excellent.  More  information  can 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  National  Urban  League, 
Inc.,  55  E.  5 2d  Street,  New  York,  NY  10022. 

Why  are  such  programs  necessary?  Because  business 
hasn’t  been  too  good.  The  national  economy  went  into 
a period  of  “readjustment”  starting  in  mid- 1970.  Some 
economists  were  so  cynical  as  to  term  this  a real  re- 
cession. Specifically,  a Labor  Department  study  listing 
41  U.S.  communities  as  areas  of  substantial  unemploy- 
ment (6  percent  or  more)  provides  some  clues  as  to 
where  the  job  action  is  and  isn't. 

Houston,  TX,  with  a 2.4  percent  unemployment 
rate  is  lowest  of  any  major  U.S.  city.  But  right  now  you 
can  write  off  most  of  California  which  has  been  hard 
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hit  by  aerospace  factory  cutbacks.  Then  there  are  manu- 
facturing communities  such  as  Wichita,  KS,  Seattle, 
WA,  and  all  of  Michigan  and  Connecticut,  to  name  but 
a few  “bad”  areas. 

What  To  Do?  Argue  the  point  that  you  can  find 
some  sort  of  job  most  anywhere  but  that  “finding”  is 
much  harder  in  some  areas  than  others.  Get  smart. 
Don't  pin  your  job  hopes  solely  on  a natural  inclination 
to  live  in  your  hometown  or  where  the  fishing’s  great. 
Go  where  the  jobs  are.  More  and  more  that’s  less  of  a 
geographical  matter  and  more  a case  of  personal  per- 
ception and  preparation. 

Look  at  it  this  way — if  some  10  percent  of  vets  are 
finding  employment  difficult  then  the  other  90  percent 
must  be  finding  their  niches.  How  do  they  do  it?  Talks 
with  Government  personnel  managers  and  placement 
experts  reveal  some  remarkably  common  sense  answers. 
Here  are  some  that  can  be  of  value  in  your  job  search: 

• Finding  a job  is  a serious  attempt  to  convince  a 
total  stranger  that  you  can  do  something  for  him  and 
that  he  should  pay  you  to  do  it.  It  requires  that  you  have 
a plan  and  stick  to  it. 

• This  plan  is  usually  called  a resume,  a very  personal, 
written  account  of  your  experience  and  abilities.  You'll 
probably  require  help  in  being  specific  about  your  work 
experience.  But  an  effective  resume  is  a must. 

• Prepare  yourself  for  many  interviews  because  a 
prospective  employer  will  want  to  talk  with  you  in  per- 
son. When  you  have  an  interview,  you  are  “selling” 
yourself.  So  be  yourself.  Don't  inflate  and  don't  deflate 
your  abilities  or  monetary  worth.  Just  tell  the  man  or 
woman  across  that  desk  what  you  believe  you  can  do  for 
the  organization. 

• Be  realistic  in  what  you’ll  take  in  pay — if  necessary, 
start  at  a slightly  lower  figure  than  you  believe  you’re 
worth.  After  all,  you’re  an  unproven  quantity. 

• Consider  seriously  the  advisability  of  returning  to 
some  type  of  school  or  on-the-job  training  or  retraining 
because  service  acquired  skills  are  not  always  trans- 
ferable to  the  civilian  job  market.  The  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration can  fill  you  in  on  programs  such  as  the  GI 
Bill  of  Rights  which  pays  you  while  you’re  taking  train- 
ing. State  and  local  employment  offices  and  private  em- 
ployment agencies  can  also  help. 

Prospects.  So  what  conclusions  can  be  made  from  all 
this  talk  about  jobs? 

Job  news  is  bad  and  may  get  worse  before  improving 
much.  Some  1,115,000  men  will  be  leaving  the  service 
during  the  coming  year,  further  swelling  the  already 
crowded  ranks  of  job  hunters.  Competition  for  avail- 
able positions  will  obviously  be  on  the  rise.  Both  Gov- 
ernment and  industry  are  well  aware  of  the  problem. 
The  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  is  seeking  the 
support  of  employers  to  provide  an  additional  1 00,000 
jobs,  especially  for  vets  with  educational  deficiencies 
and  those  lacking  civilian  work  skills. 

But  still — finding  a job  is  your  bag  to  drop  or  to  fill. 
Help  is  everywhere  but  you’ll  have  to  hack  that  job  on 
your  own.  Are  you  ready? — MSG  Jack  Holden.  Q 
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WHERE  THE  JOBS  AREN’T 

Metropolitan  Areas  With  Substantial 
or  Very  Substantial  Unemployment 

As  of  mid-July  1971 

Percent  of 

Population 

Unemployed 

1 . Seattle,  WA 

13.9 

2.  New  Britain,  CT 

12.2 

3.  Lowell,  MA 

11.8 

4.  Tacoma,  WA 

11.4 

5.  Waterbury,  CT 

11.0 

6.  Wichita,  KS 

10.2 

7.  Bridgeport,  CT 

9.9 

8.  Brockton,  MA 

9.1 

9.  Jersey  City,  NJ 

9.1 

10.  Stockton,  CA 

8.9 

1 1 . Spokane,  WA 

8.7 

12.  Battle  Creek,  MI 

8.5 

13.  Grand  Rapids,  MI 

8.3 

14.  Detroit,  MI 

8.0 

★★★  ★★★ 

★★★ 

WHERE  THE  JOBS  ARE 

Metropolitan  Areas  With  Low  Unemployment 

Rates  As  of  mid- July  1971 

Below  3 Percent 

1.  Steubenville,  OH/Weirton,  WV 

2.3 

2.  Austin,  TX 

2.5 

3.  Columbus,  OH 

2.6 

4.  Jacksonville,  FL 

2.6 

5.  Roanoke,  VA 

2.6 

6.  Charlotte,  NC 

2.6 

7.  Richmond,  VA 

2.8 

8.  Tampa,  FL 

2.8 

9.  Washington,  DC 

2.8 

l 


It  Mirrors  Changing  Styles  Through  the  Years 


■ VERYBODY  is  up  in  the  air 
today  about  hair.  Old  men 
are  concerned  with  keeping  it;  young 
men  with  wearing  it.  Once  they  used 
it  to  stuff  mattresses.  Today  they 
name  musicals  after  it. 

Distinctive  hair  styles  have  al- 
ways been  associated  with  warriors 
— that  is,  before  they  began  cover- 
ing their  heads  with  helmets.  Some 
primitive  people  mixed  clay  with 
their  hair  allowing  it  to  harden — 
and  voila!  a helmet  that  was  im- 
pervious to  enemy  clubs. 

When  you  think  of  hair,  the  name 
of  strong  man  Samson  comes  to 
mind.  Samson  confessed  to  Delilah, 
“If  I be  shaven,  then  my  strength 
will  go  from  me  and  I shall  become 
weak  and  like  any  other  man.” 
Then,  according  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, Delilah  entrapped  Samson 
and  “called  for  a man,  and  she 


caused  him  to  shave  off  the  seven 
locks  of  his  head,  she  began  to  af- 
flict him  and  his  strength  went  from 
him.” 

In  the  end,  however,  Samson  re- 
grew his  locks  and  triumphed  by 
bringing  the  house  down  on  the 
Philistines. 

Man  very  early  became  concerned 
about  his  hair.  The  custom  of  shav- 
ing the  beard  goes  back  to  at  least 
the  early  part  of  the  Bronze  Age. 

Hessian  prisoners  of  the  Conti- 
nental army  after  Burgoyne’s  sur- 
render remarked  of  some  of  the  offi- 
cers in  Gates’  army  that  “Wigs 
large  and  small,  wigs  black,  white 
and  gray  adorned  or  deformed  their 
heads.  Some  of  them  looked  as  if 
they  had  a whole  sheep  on  their 
shoulders.  For  these  great  wigs  ac- 
cording to  our  Brunswicker,  the 
people  felt  a deep  reverence.  ...” 
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In  the  late  18th  century  French- 
men wore  their  hair  in  a queue 
which  Marechal  de  Saxe  believed 
was  dangerous  because  in  battle  the 
enemy  could  grab  it  in  hand-to-hand 
combat.  They  also  powdered  their 
hair  as  assiduously  as  did  the 
women. 

These  customs  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic when  the  French  came  to  the  aid 
of  the  American  colonies.  Soldiers 
who  were  “with  it”  in  the  Colonial 
army  usually  powdered  their  hair 
with  flour.  A British  soldier  at  the 
surrender  at  Yorktown  noticed  not 
only  the  American  soldiers’  military 
bearing  but  also  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  older  men  ot  50  and  60  who 
wore  a variety  of  wigs.  Contrary  to 
tradition,  Washington  did  not  wear 
a wig — he  powdered  or  dusted  his 
hair. 

At  Valley  Forge  the  men  were 
supposed  to  make  as  presentable  an 
appearance  as  possible.  Although 
their  clothes  might  be  in  rags,  they 
were  ordered  to  have  their  beards 
close  shaved.  Those  who  did  not 
wear  wigs  powdered  their  hair  for 
momentous  events. 

In  1776  South  Carolina  troops 
were  instructed  to  have  their  hair 
“properly  trimmed  up  and  tyed  for 
cap  wearing,  but  without  side 
locks.” 

When  General  John  Sullivan  re- 


turned from  his  1779  expedition 
against  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians 
his  men’s  clothes  were  in  tatters  but 
they  adorned  their  heads  with  sprigs 
of  evergreen  and  their  hair  was  as 
white  as  a wagonload  of  flour  could 
make  it.  The  sight  was  such  that  it 
convulsed  the  officers  who  met  them 
and  caused  the  chaplain  “to  forget 
his  gravity.” 

Although  the  practice  of  using 
flour  to  powder  hair  might  have 
been  wasteful  of  food,  it  was  not 
nearly  as  messy  as  the  fashion  fol- 
lowed in  the  Navy  of  tarring  the 
sailors’  queues. 

At  the  turn  of  the  19th  century 
some  changes  were  initiated  by 
Brigadier  General  James  Wilkinson. 
He  ordered  that  hair  should  be  short 
enough  that  it  did  not  need  tying 
back  and  that  sideburns  should  not 
come  below  the  bottom  of  the  ear. 
Most  men  followed  orders  but  one 
rugged  individualist.  Colonel  Thom- 
as Butler  of  the  2d  Infantry  Regi- 
ment, refused  to  cut  off  his  queue. 
Though  he  was  court-martialed  sev- 
eral times  for  his  refusal  to  cut  his 
hair,  he  wore  it  long  until  his  death 
in  1805. 

Style  Standardized.  No  further 
regulation  of  military  hair  was  nec- 
essary until  1835.  Then  to  counter 
the  prevailing  mode  of  longer  hair 
and  longer  whiskers  which  had  a 
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tendency  to  become  beards  it  was 
prescribed  that:  “The  hair  to  be 
short,  or  what  is  generally  termed 
cropped;  the  whiskers  not  to  extend 
below  the  lower  tip  of  the  ear,  and 
a line  thence  with  the  curve  of  the 
mouth.” 

A modification  of  the  general 
rule  concerning  military  hair  was 
made  in  1840  in  favor  of  the  two 
dragoon  regiments  when  their  offi- 
cers and  men  were  permitted  “to 
wear  mustachios  of  a fashion  to  be 
regulated  by  the  colonels  of  their 
respective  regiments.”  But  this  was 
soon  followed  by  another  order 
strictly  forbidding  the  rest  of  the 
Army  the  use  of  mustaches  “on  any 
pretence  whatever.” 

An  attempt  to  have  these  regula- 
tions changed  was  made  in  1843 
but  the  Secretary  of  War  deemed  it 
inexpedient  to  make  any  changes 
and  all  “Commanders  and  Inspec- 
tors” were  directed  to  enforce  the 
current  regulations.  Although  these 
regulations  may  have  been  followed 
in  posts  and  stations  close  to  the 
Eastern  seaboard,  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  enforce  them  at  distant 
posts  or  in  the  field.  Contemporary 
drawings  and  photographs  show  that 
in  both  the  Seminole  and  Mexican 
Wars  the  troops  in  the  field  ignored 
restrictions  on  the  length  of  their 
hair  and  beards. 

Regulations  concerning  beards 
were  finally  amended  in  1853  when 
the  Headquarters  of  the  Army  di- 
rected that  “the  beard  to  be  worn 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  individual,  but 
when  worn  to  be  kept  short  and 
neatly  trimmed.” 

Cavalry  Influence.  It  was  usual- 
ly the  cavalry  that  continued  to  wear 
beards  and  mustaches  through  that 
period  and  into  the  Civil  War.  Most 
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photos  of  infantrymen  in  those  days 
show  clean  shaven  faces,  and  for 
good  reason  since  many  were  teen- 
agers who  could  not  have  grown  a 
beard  had  they  wanted  to. 

The  cavalry,  as  in  previous  dec- 
ades, continued  to  wear  mustaches 
or  beards.  Members  of  one  Iowa 
Cavalry  Regiment  wore  a novel  hir- 
sute adornment  called  a Lushbaugh 
named  after  a Government  official 
who  was  said  to  be  usually  drunk. 
They  were  not  called  Burnsides  be- 
cause they  did  not  connect  with  the 
mustache. 

Typical  cavalrymen  were  soldiers 
like  Jeb  Stuart  on  the  Southern 
side  with  his  generous  beard  and 
George  Armstrong  Custer  with  the 
Union  Army.  Because  of  his  long 
flowing  hair  and  beard  Custer  was 
called  Long  Hair  by  the  Indians. 
Another  general  equally  as  effective 
against  the  Indians,  if  not  as  well 
known,  was  George  Crook  who 
adopted  the  unmilitary  practice  of 
braiding  his  flowing  beard  and  tying 
it  behind  his  neck. 

The  Indians  these  two  generals 
fought  must  have  felt  a certain  kin- 
ship with  them.  Indians,  although 
clean  shaven — actually  they  plucked 
the  facial  hair — could  be  quite  vain 
about  their  headdresses.  Many 
tribes  wore  an  ornament  called  a 


roach  interwoven  in  their  hair — 
even  eastern  Indians  who  normally 
shaved  their  heads  except  for  a 
scalp  lock.  A typical  Mandan  roach, 
for  example,  might  include  strings 
of  small  bones  alternating  with  trade 
beads.  Small  feathers  and  strips  of 
fur  might  also  be  woven  into  the 
arrangement. 

The  Black  cavalry  regiments  that 
fought  in  the  West  were  called  buf- 
falo soldiers  by  the  Indians  for  their 
courage  and  also  because  they  wore 
buffalo  skin  coats  quite  similar  to 
their  natural  hair.  Indeed,  some  en- 
terprising Indians  cut  up  strips  of 
buffalo  hide  and  sold  them  as  buf- 
falo soldiers’  scalps. 

Hair  Raising  Subject.  The  cus- 
tom of  taking  the  enemy’s  scalp  as 
a trophy  was  practiced  by  the  Amer 
ican  Indians  before  Columbus 
landed.  It  was,  however,  encouraged 
by  the  white  man.  During  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  the  British  offered 
bounties  to  the  Indians,  so  much  for 
a man’s,  woman’s  and  child's. 

During  the  period  of  the  Indian 
Wars,  Army  commanders  used  a 
modified  form  of  scalping  as  punish- 


ment.  Soldiers  convicted  of  stealing 
or  other  minor  crimes  would  have 
their  heads  shaved. 

Hair  has  played  a significant  role 
in  world  history.  One  of  the  features 
that  distinguished  priests  of  the 
newly  separated  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  after  it  left  the  Church  of 
Rome  was  the  beards  worn  by 
Greek  Orthodox  priests. 

During  the  English  civil  war  the 
two  factions  were  known  as  the 
Roundheads  and  the  Cavaliers.  The 
former’s  distinctive  hair  style  gave 
them  their  name  while  the  Cavaliers 
were  distinguished  by  their  flowing 
hair. 

When  Peter  the  Great  came  to 
power  in  Russia  and  attempted  to 
modernize  the  nation  he  directed 
the  men  of  his  army  to  shave  their 
flowing  beards.  Those  who  refused 
parted  with  their  heads  as  well  as 
their  beards. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury many  reluctant  Chinese  were 
ordered  to  cut  off  their  queues  be- 
cause they  had  become  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Chinese  government  a symbol 
of  Chinese  domination  by  foreign 
governments. 

While  military  hair  styles  gener- 
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Army  Regulation  600-20,  Section  VI,  Paragraph  5-39. 

5-39.  Appearance 


A.  The  Army  is  a uniformed  service.  Therefore  a neat  and  well-groomed 
appearance  by  soldiers  is  fundamental  to  the  Army,  and  contributes  to 
building  the  pride  and  esprit  essential  to  an  effective  military  force.  A 
vital  ingredient  of  the  Army's  strength  and  military  effectiveness  is  the 
pride  and  self-discipline  which  American  soldiers  bring  to  their  service. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  commanders  to  insure  that  military  personnel 
under  their  command  present  a neat  and  soldierly  appearance,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  each  soldier  to  take  pride  in  his  appearance  at  all  times. 

B.  There  are  many  hair  styles  which  are  acceptable  in  the  Army.  So  long 
as  a soldier's  hair  is  kept  in  a neat  manner,  the  acceptability  of  the 

style  will  be  judged  solely  by  the  criteria  described  below. 

C.  Haircuts,  without  reference  to  style,  will  conform  to  the  following 
standards: 

(1)  The  hair  on  top  of  the  head  will  be  neatly  groomed.  The  length  and / 
or  bulk  of  the  hair  will  not  be  excessive  or  present  a ragged,  unkempt  or 
extreme  appearance.  Hair  will  present  a tapered  appearance  and,  when  combed, 
it  will  not  fall  over  the  ears  or  eyebrows  or  touch  the  collar  except  for 

the  closely  cut  hair  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  The  so-called  "block-cut" 
fullness  in  the  back  is  permitted  in  moderate  degree.  In  all  cases,  the  bulk 
or  length  of  hair  will  not  interfere  with  the  normal  wear  of  all  standard 
military  headgear. 

(2)  If  the  individual  desires  to  wear  sideburns,  they  will  be  neatly 
trimmed.  The  base  will  be  a clean  shaven  horizontal  line.  Sideburns  will 
not  extend  downward  beyond  the  lowest  part  of  the  exterior  ear  opening. 

(3)  The  face  will  be  clean  shaven  except  that  mustaches  are  permitted. 

If  a mustache  is  worn,  it  will  be  kept  neatly  trimmed  and  tidy.  No  portion 
extending  beyond  the  corners  of  the  mouth  will  fall  below  a line  parallel 
with  the  bottom  of  the  lower  lip.  Goatees  and  beards  are  not  authorized. 

(4)  The  wear  of  a wig  or  hair  piece  by  male  personnel  while  in  uniform 
or  on  duty  is  prohibited  except  to  cover  natural  baldness  or  physical 
disfiguration  caused  by  accident  or  medical  procedure.  When  worn  it  will 
conform  to  the  standard  haircut  criteria  as  stated. 

(5)  The  photographs  at  the  left  illustrate  various  hairstyles,  mustaches 
and  sideburns  which  are  acceptable  according  to  these  criteria.  No  style 
longer  than  the  ones  illustrated  is  permitted. 


ally  are  subject  to  regulation  and 
differ  from  civilian  hair  styles,  in 
the  American  experience  military 
hair  styles  have  usually  tended  to 
follow  the  civilian  fashion  of  the 
day. 

During  this  century  American 
fighting  men  have  attempted  to 


maintain  a clean  shaven  appearance, 
prevailing  conditions  permitting. 
That  they  could  not  always  accom- 
plish this  is  evident  in  the  World 
War  II  sketches  of  Willie  and  Joe 
by  Bill  Mauldin. 

In  1950,  just  before  the  Korean 
War,  Cold  War  soldiers  were  re- 
minded once  again  they  had  to  be 
clean  shaven. 

The  pendulum  has  swung  full 
cycle  again,  however.  In  1968, 
Change  3 to  AR  600-20  prescribed. 
“The  hair  will  be  well  groomed,  cut 
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short  or  medium  length  and  neatly 
trimmed  at  all  times.  The  face  will 
be  clean  shaven,  with  the  exception 
that  wearing  of  a neatly  trimmed 
mustache  is  permitted.”  This  re- 
laxation was  broadened  in  Change 
6 to  AR  600-20  in  1969  when 
“sideburns”  were  included  in  the 
directions  for  grooming  hair.  Fur- 
ther changes  were  authorized  in 
May  1971.  (See  box.) 

What  will  the  future  bring?  Per- 
haps queues  and  powder? — Philip 
R.  Smith,  Jr.  Cf 
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Several  years  ago  I commanded  an  artillery  mortar  battery  at 
Fort  Campbell,  KY.  In  the  unit  was  a young  man  named  Private  Choice. 

He  was  hardly  the  best  soldier  in  the  U.S.  Army.  Choice  was  never  considered 
for  a Soldier  of  the  Month  award  and,  in  fact,  was  the  last  man  I would  have 
considered  for  promotion.  Private  Choice  was,  to  be  polite,  a problem 
private— and  everyone  in  the  unit  knew  it. 

I was  walking  through  the  battery  area  one  day  and  spied  a large 
re-enlistment  poster  flounting  the  slogan:  GET  CHOICE,  NOT  CHANCE— 
RE-UP  ARMY.  Printed  neatly  beneath  that  catchy  message  was  another, 
penned  by  a graffiti  expert:  WE'VE  HAD  CHOICE,  WE'LL  TAKE  CHANCE. 


LTC  Jerry  Griffith,  CO,  2d  Battalion, 
2D  Artillery,  Fort  Sill,  OK. 
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LONG  FAMED  in  song  and 
story,  often  shown  in  the  hands 
of  the  slick  sharpie  in  western 
movies,  any  very  small  single  shot 
handgun  today  is  very  quickly  identi- 
fied by  practically  everybody  by  the 
generic  name — Deringer. 

But  many  think  of  it  and  write  the 
name  today  as  Derringer.  It  seems 
the  original,  made  by  the  Deringer 
family  of  gunsmiths  in  Philadelphia, 
was  so  popular  in  the  old,  bold,  wild 
west  days  that  a host  of  imitators 
were  eager  to  cash  in  on  the  de- 
mand. Some  of  them  spelled  the 
name  with  a double  “r”. 

However,  while  Henry  Deringer 
III  spelled  his  name  with  just  one 
“r”  and  imprinted  his  famed  guns 
that  way,  he  preferred  to  sell  them 
in  pairs.  He  made  them  that  way 
and  thought  they  belonged  together. 
That’s  one  reason  why  the  clerk  in 
his  small  Philadelphia  store  remem- 
bered so  well  a “long  haired,  wild 
eyed  man"  who  insisted  on  purchas- 
ing just  one  of  the  small  iron-bar- 
reled percussion  cap  guns  with  the 
comparatively  tremendous  bore. 
The  same  man  also  bought  some 
powder  and  caps.  Just  a few  days 
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later  he  would  be  identified  as  actor 
John  Wilkes  Booth  and  the  pistol 
would  be  identified  as  the  one  that 
fired  the  fatal  shot  into  the  brain 
of  President  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Ironically,  in  transcript  of  evidence 
at  the  trial,  the  court  reporter  and 
the  press  called  the  gun  a Derringer. 

The  publicity  following  the  as- 
sassination focused  worldwide  atten- 
tion on  the  deadly  little  pistol.  It  was 
already  well  known  in  the  gold  rush 
districts  where  it  was  often  called 
“The  Little  Gun  With  a Big  Bite" 
or  sometimes  “The  Stingy  Gun”  be- 
cause it  was  small,  used  little 
powder,  fired  just  one  shot  at  a 
time  but  packed  a terrific  wallop.  A 
dance  hall  lady  could  carry  one  in 
her  bosom  or  in  a handbag;  a 
gambler  could  conceal  a pair  of 
them  in  his  belt  or  even  a sleeve, 
vest  pocket  or  coat  tail. 

The  Henry  Deringer  family  came 
to  Richmond,  VA,  from  Germany 
in  the  mid  1 700s  and  moved  to 
Philadelphia  in  1769.  Henry  was  the 
first  of  a long  line  of  sons  and 
grandsons  involved  in  the  gun 
business  which  ended  with  the  death 
of  Henry  Deringer  III  in  1868. 

The  last  of  the  line  maintained 
the  traditions  of  making  guns  by 
hand  and  using  wrought  iron  bar- 


rels and  percussion  caps.  He  de- 
signed and  handcrafted  the  big  bore, 
single  shot  pistols  that  made  his 
name  part  of  the  American  language. 
However,  the  limited  production 
from  his  little  gun  shop  in  Philadel- 
phia paved  the  way  for  imitators. 

One  counterfeiter  sought  out  a 
painter  and  plasterer  named  “J. 
Deringer”  and  took  him  in  as  a 
partner  so  he  could  use  his  name 
on  the  trade  mark.  Still  another 
moved  from  Baltimore  to  Philadel- 
phia and  proceeded  to  use  the 
Deringer  trademark.  Another, 
named  A.  J.  Plate,  made  guns  for 
the  gold  mining  trade  in  San  Lran- 
cisco.  Henry  Deringer  III  sued  Mr 
Plate  in  1 863  for  $ 1 5,000  and  asked 
for  a “cease  and  desist  injunction” 
to  prevent  further  sales.  The  courts 
granted  a temporary  injunction  but 
the  case  wasn't  settled  until  after 
Mr.  Deringer  died  5 years  later — 
the  damages,  $1,500  plus  $371  in 
costs,  payable  to  the  executor  of  the 
Deringer  estate. 

A short  time  later  the  original 
Deringer  factory  and  shop  were 
closed.  But  the  name  and  fame  of 
the  guns  live  on.  They  are  collector’s 
items  now.  Even  those  that  are 
known  imitations  are  prized  by  gun 
buffs. 
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New  hobby  for 
do-it-yourselfers 


Huff  and  Puff  and  Roll-Ur-Own 


Build  it  up  . . . 


Roll  it  up  . . . 


IF  LIEUTENANT  Phillip  Lyman  isn't  careful 
one  of  these  days  he’s  going  to  get  picked  up 
by  the  Fort  Benning,  GA,  MPs  for  smoking  pot. 
Lyman  has  mastered  the  art  of  rolling  his  own 
cigarettes. 

To  complicate  the  situation  for  MPs,  Lyman's 
cigarettes  even  look  like  the  roaches  rolled  by 
marijuana  smokers.  He  rolls  them  thin  with  what 
looks  like  the  telltale  twist  of  a reefer  on  each 
end.  But  Lyman  makes  them  small,  he  says,  be- 
cause the  legal  stuff  inside  is  an  expensive  im- 
ported blend  and  stronger  than  American  tobaccos. 

“It’s  an  English  blend  which  a friend  of  mine 
near  London  sends  me,”  the  lieutenant  explained. 
“I  discovered  the  tobacco  while  I was  a student  in 
England.” 

Lyman  hasn’t  compiled  any  figures  on  the  dif- 
ference in  cost  between  rolling  the  British  blend 
and  buying  loose  or  ready-rolled  American  to- 
bacco. “But  offhand  I’d  say  rolling  the  British 
tobacco  is  a little  more  expensive.” 

Rolling  your  own  domestic  tobacco,  however, 
is  definitely  cheaper  than  buying  it  in  cigarette 
form.  So,  for  the  economy-wise,  here’s  how  it’s 
done,  according  to  Lyman: 

“Cup  the  paper  between  your  thumb  and  two 


fingers  nearest  your  thumb  in  a way  that  you  end 
up  with  three  fingers  on  each  hand  making  the 
paper  curl  upwards.  Many  papers  have  a crease 
so  that’s  not  really  any  problem. 

“After  a few  tries  you  learn  how  much  tobacco 
you’ll  need.  Spread  it  out  evenly  on  the  paper. 
Then  place  the  gummed  edge  of  the  paper — 
which  should  be  the  edge  furthest  from  you — be- 
tween your  index  and  middle  fingers;  and  place 
your  thumb  on  the  outside  of  the  non-gummed 
side  of  the  paper. 

“Then  tamp  down  and  pack  the  tobacco  very 
lightly  inside  the  paper  with  your  index  fingers. 
Then  close  the  paper  over  the  tobacco  forming  a 
tube  and  roll  it  back  and  forth  between  your 
fingers  for  consistency.  If  there  are  pieces  of  to- 
bacco hanging  out  you  can  push  them  in  to  keep 
from  getting  a mouthful  of  particles. 

“Then  roll  the  non-gummed  edge  of  the  paper 
all  the  way  down  and  with  a pinching  motion  bring 
your  index  finger  towards  your  thumb,  catching 
the  non-gummed  edge  and  continue  the  thumb 
motion  up  the  index  finger,  rolling  the  paper 
around  the  tobacco. 

“When  you  come  to  the  end  of  the  paper  with 
only  the  gummed  edge  protruding,  give  it  a lick.” 

Then  light  up  and  puff. 

If  this  has  you  bewildered,  just  pick  up  a pack 
of  tobacco,  cigarette  papers  and  practice  a while. 
“It  isn’t  hard,”  says  Lyman.  “Anyone  could  learn 
easily  but  most  people  just  don’t  care  to  be 
bothered.” — SP5  Tom  Bailey.  -A 
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UNOFFICIALLY  SPEAKING 


‘While  they’re  deliberating — let’s  pray  for  a miracle!’ 


‘Today  we  get  away  from  this  poisoned  environment  and 
romp  in  the  hills — rifle  and  full  pack  in  5 minutes.” 
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Army  Emergency  Relief  is  there — 


$owe*s 


When  You  Really 

Need  It 


THE  YOUNG  soldier  was  air- 
ing a gripe.  Nothing  unusual 
about  that,  of  course,  but  guess 
what  he  was  uptight  about — he 
couldn’t  get  a loan  from  Army 
Emergency  Relief  (AER)  to  buy  a 
new  sports  car. 

“They’re  always  saying  the  Army 
takes  care  of  its  own,  that  AER  is 
there  in  time  of  need — and  I need 
money  for  this  car,”  was  his  reason- 
ing. “It’s  an  emergency  because  I 
won’t  have  another  chance  to  get 
the  same  bargain  if  1 don’t  snap 
this  up.” 

Of  course,  everybody  needs  cash 
at  one  time  or  another  for  some 
pressing  need  but  if  Army  Emer- 
gency Relief  provided  such  help  in- 
discriminately there  wouldn’t  be 
funds  available  for  its  real  purpose 
— serving  cases  of  real  need  in  real 
emergencies. 

The  AER  officer  to  whom  the 
young  soldier  was  voicing  his  com- 
plaint patiently  told  the  griper  about 
some  of  the  cases  of  real  need  he 
had  handled — 

• The  new  draftee  who  hadn't 
made  arrangements  with  his  bank 
and  was  notified  his  home  mortgage 
was  overdue  and  his  family  was 
about  to  be  evicted.  AER  made  a 
loan  and  handled  the  details  of  fu- 
ture payments  with  the  bank.  Such 
loans  are  granted  to  assure  the  basic 
health  and  well-being  of  the  man 
and  his  family.  (However,  he 
couldn't  get  such  a loan  if  he  were 
renting  and  had  missed  a payment.) 

• The  sergeant  on  permanent 
change  of  station  whose  mother 
suddenly  became  seriously  ill.  AER 
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provided  the  funds  to  send  him  on 
his  way.  (In  such  a case  the  travel 
must  be  of  emergency  nature  or 
during  permanent  change  of  station 
when  unforseen  financial  emergen- 
cies arise.) 

• The  corporal  whose  automobile 
broke  down — he  depended  on  it  to 
get  to  work.  (The  vehicle  must  be 
needed  for  transportation  to  a job, 
to  a medical-treatment  facility  or  a 
special  school  for  handicapped  or 
retarded  children.) 

• A family  lost  most  of  its  pos- 
sessions in  a hurricane.  AER  ad- 
vanced enough  funds  to  cover  basic 
items  necessary  during  readjustment. 

As  the  officer  explained  to  the 
would-be  car  purchaser,  AER  ex- 
ists to  provide  assistance  in  times  of 
tragedy  and/or  financial  difficulty. 
It’s  available  to  both  active  and  re- 
tired members  of  the  Army  or  their 
dependents  through  sections  set  up 
at  Army  posts  or  commands  world- 
wide. 

Not  every  case  of  financial  need 
can  be  handled.  When  a soldier  is 
“rolled”  and  his  wallet  stolen,  AER 
can’t  reimburse  him.  Assistance  is 
provided  in  an  amount  to  cover  es- 
sential needs,  not  necessarily  the 
full  amount  of  loss  or  theft. 

Then  there  was  the  case  of  the 
specialist  5 who  wanted  to  help  pay 
his  mother’s  funeral  expenses  which 
included  the  cost  of  an  elaborate 
wake  and  a solid  mahogany  coffin. 
AER  pointed  out  that  funeral  ex- 
penses should  be  held  within  a 
standard  of  living  based  on  the 
serviceman's  income. 


Usually  situations  under  which  as- 
sistance may  be  rendered  are  a re- 
sult of  the  exigencies  of  military 
service  which  cause  hardship  or  dis- 
tress beyond  the  ability  of  the 
soldier  or  his  family  to  meet.  This 
assistance  may  be  provided  in  the 
form  of  a non-interest  bearing  loan, 
an  outright  grant  or  a combination 
loan  and  grant,  whichever  is  con- 
sidered the  most  appropriate. 

More  than  85  percent  of  all  per- 
sons receiving  loans  pay  the  money 
back  as  soon  as  they  can.  Sometimes 
a large  portion  of  a loan  is  written 
off  as  uncollectible,  not  because  the 
soldier  doesn't  want  to  repay  or 
isn’t  trying  but  because  his  local 
commander  recognizes  a continuing 
hardship  and  excuses  him  from  pay- 
ing the  balance. 

But  often  those  receiving  outright 


grants  repay  when  their  circum- 
stances improve. 

Each  request  for  assistance  is 
analyzed  by  the  AER  officer  who 
gets  advice  and  recommendations 
from  the  first  sergeant  and  company 
commander.  Large  requests  and 
special  cases  may  also  be  referred  to 
the  senior  local  commander  or  to 
AER  headquarters  for  decision. 

“The  Army  Takes  Care  of  Its 
Own”  has  traditionally  been  the 
motto  of  Army  Emergency  Relief. 
AER  began  during  the  early  days  of 
World  War  II  by  popular  demand  of 
Army  members  for  an  agency  they 
could  turn  to  for  emergency  as- 
sistance. 

It  is  supported  primarily  by  vol- 
untary contributions  from  members 
of  the  Army  and  their  families. 
Original  operating  funds  were  raised 


HOW  TO  OBTAIN  AER  HELP 

Here  are  the  easy  steps  you  can  take  to  obtain  AER  help  when  an 
emergency  arises: 

1.  If  you  are  living  on  an  Army  post,  first  discuss  your  problem  with  your 
company  commander  and  then  contact  the  post  AER  officer. 

2.  If  you  are  living  in  a civilian  community  you  may  apply  for  AER  assis- 
tance through  the  local  Red  Cross  chapter  or  you  may  apply  direct  to  an  AER 
officer  at  the  nearest  Army  post. 

3.  When  the  sponsor  is  not  present,  dependents  on  an  Army  post  should 
apply  to  the  AER  officer;  if  living  in  a civilian  community,  they  may  apply 
through  the  local  Red  Cross  chapter  or  to  the  AER  officer  at  the  nearest  Army 
post  or  installation  having  an  AER  section. 

4.  If  necessary,  contact  Headquarters,  Army  Emergency  Relief,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  Washington,  DC,  20314. 
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JOINT  SERVICE  AGENCY  AGREEMENTS 

By  mutual  agreement,  the  Army  Emergency  Relief,  Air  Force  Aid  So- 
ciety and  Navy  Relief  Society  provide  financial  assistance  on  a mutually  re- 
imbursable basis  to  personnel  of  the  other  services.  Army  Emergency  Relief 
also  renders  many  varied  services  to  members  of  the  Army  and  their  families 
through  the  American  National  Red  Cross,  whose  chapters  and  representa- 
tives are  located  throughout  the  U.S.  and  in  oversea  areas  wherever  U.S. 
troops  are  located. 


through  military  and  civic  bazaars 
and  other  fund-raising  activities. 
The  American  Red  Cross  provided 
$1,500,000  and  Irving  Berlin's 
“This  is  the  Army”  yielded  about  $9 
million  for  the  young  organization. 

Since  1946  the  Chicago  Bears 
Armed  Forces  Benefit  games  have 
provided  an  average  of  $13,000  in 
contributions  each  year  as  the 
Army's  share  of  the  funds  distributed 
to  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force. 

Judicious  investment  of  a portion 
of  these  funds,  together,  with  annual 
contributions  from  rfiembers  of  the 
Army  insure  there  is  always  money 
for  Army  persons  who  really  need  it. 

Right  now,  however,  the  total 
assistance  rendered  yearly  comes  to 
five  times  the  amount  received 
through  voluntary  contributions.  The 


total  of  outright  grants,  together 
with  loans  written  off  to  avoid  con- 
tinued hardship,  very  nearly  equals 
the  amount  of  fund-campaign  con- 
tributions. 

Income  from  AER  investments 
covers  the  organization’s  operating 
costs  so  today  every  cent  contributed 
can  go  to  assist  Army  members  and 
their  families.  Anything  left  is  in- 
vested and  held  in  trust  to  meet  fu- 
ture needs.  AER  does  not  receive 
either  appropriated  or  nonappropri- 
ated  funds. 

Army  Emergency  Relief  is  in- 
corporated as  an  independent  agency 
under  control  of  a Board  of  Mana- 
gers. 

AER  makes  no  appeal  for  funds 
outside  the  Army.  Unsolicited  gifts 
and  legacies  are  accepted  provided 


the  donor  does  not  use  the  AER 
name  for  gain  or  advantage. 

Gifts  may  be  made  by  Army 
members,  their  families  and  friends 
in  memory  of  deceased  loved  ones. 
Acknowledgement  is  made  to  each 
donor  and  a letter  of  sympathy  to 
the  bereaved  family  includes  the 
name  and  address  of  each  con- 
tributor. All  contributions  are  tax 
deductible. 

Closely  associated  with  AER 
under  an  operating  agreement  is  the 
Army  Relief  Society  (ARS)  which 
was  established  in  1900  to  assist 
needy  widows  and  orphans  of  Regu- 
lar Army  personnel.  Eligible  de- 
pendents seeking  financial  help  or 
scholarships  should  contact  the 
local  ARS  representative,  an  AER 
officer,  the  local  Red  Cross  chapter 
or  apply  direct  to  Army  Relief  So- 
ciety headquarters.  Room  1733 
Federal  Building,  26  Federal  Plaza, 
New  York,  NY,  10007. 

Army  Emergency  Relief  also 
assists  eligible  widows  and  orphans 
of  Regular  Army  personnel.  Eligible 
dependents  seeking  assistance  should 
contact  the  local  AER  officer,  the 
local  American  Red  Cross  chapter 
or  apply  direct  to  Headquarters, 
Army  Emergency  Relief,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  Washington, 
DC,  20314.  g 


A Matter  of  Form 


Track  and  field  fans  will  tell  you  Mel  Pender — now 
coaching  track  at  West  Point — is  a fantastic  sprinter. 
But  even  Mel  has  his  problems. 

Before  a major  track  meet  recently  he  was  required 
to  undergo  minor  surgery  to  correct  a lower  intestinal 
condition.  Nothing  serious  but  it  knocked  him  out  of 
competition. 

Up  and  about  but  unable  to  participate  in  the  meet, 
Mel  was  in  the  infield  urging  his  teammates  on  in  their 


efforts  to  win.  A track  official  who  knew  Pender  from 
previous  competition  asked  him  how  he  was  feeling. 

“Good,”  was  the  athlete’s  reply,  “a  lot  better  than  in 
the  last  few  days.” 

“Are  you  going  to  run  today?”  joked  the  official. 

“Not  today,”  Mel  said  good-naturedly. 

“Come  on,”  continued  the  official,  “we'll  enter  you  in 
a special  event  and  call  it  the  100-yard  waddle.” 
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Speed  Under  Control 
Pays  Off 


Plowing 

and 


HOW  DO  YOU  plow  on  as- 
phalt? 

Who  is  Jim  Oliphant? 

What’s  a gymkhana? 

Confused?  You  wouldn't  be  if 
you  belonged  to  Fort  Sill’s  Coman- 
che Touring  Club  (CTC).  Like 
dozens  of  similar  sports  car  clubs  at 
Army  posts  worldwide,  CTC  is  a 
group  of  “car  nuts”  who  love  the 
thrills  of  car  handling. 

Captain  Jim  Oliphant,  a 27-year- 
old  Army  aviator,  Vietnam  veteran 
and  former  Arizona  State  College 
student,  is  president  of  CTC.  The 
club’s  real  purpose.:  have  fun. 

And  fun  it  is  on  a sunny  Sunday 
when  60  cars — from  formula  racers 
to  pick-up  trucks — line  up  for  a 
gymkhana.  Wives,  children  and 
pets  turn  out  to  watch  drivers 
maneuver  through  a course  which  is 
designed  to  test  nearly  every  car 
handling  skill. 

Controlled  speed  is  the  name  of 


the  game  as  drivers  spin  through  an 
intricate  course  marked  only  by  rub- 
ber pylons  and  laid  out  on  a 100  x 
200  meter  asphalt  parking  lot. 
There’s  no  speed  limit  but  drivers 
occasionally  peak  at  60  mph  on 
long  straightaways. 

Club  members  talk  a language  all 
their  own.  They’re  “plowing”  when 
they  take  a corner  too  fast  and  a 
car  out  of  control  is  “squirrily.”  If 
they  make  a wrong  turn  on  the 
course  they  “DNF,”  which  means 
Did  Not  Finish. 

There’s  no  discrimination  at  a 
Fort  Sill  gymkhana.  Privates  and 
colonels,  gals  and  guys,  soldiers  and 
civilians  all  test  their  driving  skills 
on  the  tricky  course.  A gymkhana  is 
open  to  any  type  of  car  if  its  driver 
has  a license  and  the  car  passes  a 


safety  check  before  entering.  “We’ve 
even  had  some  antique  cars,”  Jim 
says,  “and  a few  of  our  members 
don’t  even  own  cars  but  they  come 
out  regularly  to  help  run  the 
course.” 

His  wife  Sandy  is  an  avid  car  en- 
thusiast and  one  of  the  three  ladies 
in  CTC.  The  other  gals  joined 
largely  because  of  her  efforts.  “I 
had  to  beat  their  husbands  over  their 
heads  to  get  them  to  let  their  wives 
drive  those  precious  cars,”  she  says 
with  a smile.  Sandy’s  goal  is  “to 
beat  Jim.  Then  I'll  quit  racing.” 

The  Oliphant’s  8-month-old  baby 
watches  mom  and  dad  from  the 
sidelines.  Will  he  race  some  day? 
“He  doesn’t  have  any  choice,” 
Sandy  says.  “He  was  only  2 weeks 
old  when  he  attended  his  first  sports 
car  event.” 

The  Oliphants  own  three  cars  now 
but  have  owned  as  many  as  five.  It 
was  then  they  got  PCS  orders.  The 
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too-many-cars  dilemma  was  solved 
by  selling  one  and  towing  two 
others. 

Jim  Oliphant  and  the  club’s  40 
members  are  proud  they’ve  never 
had  an  injury.  Jim  admits — rather 
sheepishly — that  “a  wheel  fell  off 
my  car  a few  months  ago  and  I 
rolled  over  but  I didn’t  get  hurt. 
And  then  there  was  the  time  I ran 
into  a lamp  post  . . .” 

Accidents  are  rare,  though. 
“Safety,  driver  coordination  and 
competition  are  what  auto  clubs  are 
all  about,”  according  to  Jim.  “Club 
membership  is  a good  way  for 
drivers  to  release  frustrations  and 
it  allows  people  who  own  high 
performance  cars  to  use  them  safely. 
I think  you’ll  find  that  our  members 
are  safer  drivers  on  the  highway  be- 
cause of  their  experience  in  the 
club. 

“Sports  cars  don’t  have  to  be  ex- 
pensive,” according  to  the  club 


president.  “Cars  which  members 
drive  in  a Saturday  rally  or  Sunday 
gymkhana  are  usually  the  same  ones 
they  drive  to  and  from  work.  The 
expense  starts  when  owners  travel  to 
other  states  for  competition,”  he 
says.  And  there  is  hardly  a state 
where  one  or  another  CTC  member 
hasn’t  competed. 

There’s  plenty  of  action  right  at 
Fort  Sill  for  any  car  buff  on  a bud- 
get. Each  month  CTC  holds  a busi- 
ness meeting,  one  gymkhana  (also 
called  auto  cross)  and  a rally.  Be- 
tween meetings  and  meets  there’s 
plenty  of  time  for  tuning,  tightening 
and  tinkering. 

Trophies  for  each  of  12  classes 
of  competing  cars  are  donated  by 
local  businessmen  and  the  Army 
provides  a public  address  system, 
ambulance  and  aid  men,  parking  lot, 
PX  truck  and  a building  which 
serves  as  club  house. 

The  snazzier  and  noisier  the  cars, 
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it  seems,  the  larger  the  crowd  of 
spectators  for  a Sunday  gymkhana. 
They  laugh  when  an  Army  wife 
drives  across  the  finish  line  and  her 
motor  dies.  They’re  amazed  when 
a pick-up  truck  nearly  sets  the  best 
time  of  the  day.  They're  suspect 
when  the  club’s  president,  his  wife, 
and  the  club’s  treasurer.  Captain 
Mike  Fitz,  carry  off  four  of  the  26 
tropb:es  awarded  that  day. 

v lat’s  a gymkhana?  It’s  fun.  And 
) I when  it’s  over  the  funny — and  seri- 
ous— moments  of  the  day  are  re- 
s lived  in  a downtown  pizza  parlor: 
“My  front  end  was  floating.” 
“Two  small  pizzas  and  a pitcher 
>s  of  beer.” 

“Let's  not  get  too  organized  or 
]\  it  won’t  be  fun  any  longer.” 

J , “It’s  okay  over  5,000  rpm  . . . 
,1  but  it  won’t  come  out  of  the  hole.” 
c|i  “Three  root  beers.” 

“If  I can  get  my  wife  a job  I can 
ts,  buy  a 240-Z.”—  LTC  Bob  Chick  Q 


Wives,  children,  girl 
friends  turn  out,  far  left, 
for  sports  car  fun  at  Fort 
Sill  while,  top  left,  a 
civilian  driver  pushes  his 
formula  car  to  the 
starting  line.  Drivers 
walk  the  tricky  course, 
center,  before  donning 
helmets,  gloves  and 
goggles.  Between  laps  a 
driver  tunes  his  carbure- 
tor, above,  for  his 
final  run  of  the  day. 
There’s  no  discrimination 
at  a gymkhana.  Privates 
and  colonels,  gals  and 
guys,  soldiers  and 
civilians  all  test  their 
driving  skills  on  the 
tricky  course.  Beer, 
pizza  and  car  talk  wind  up 
a busy  rally  at  Fort 
Sill,  left.  Drivers  are 
already  thinking  about  the 
next  sports  car  event. 
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The  Army  takes  a shot 
at  solving 
veteran  unemployment  by 


Job  Training  - - 
On  Duty 


WHY  WOULD  a man  volun- 
teer for  hard  work  when  he 
could  be  sitting  in  a cool  office  peck- 
ing at  a typewriter? 

“Because  I like  steak  once  in  a 
while  instead  of  hamburger  all  the 
time,”  explains  a soldier  soon  to  be 
separated  from  the  Army. 

“Sure,  I could  earn  a couple  of 
bucks  an  hour  as  a typist  but  why 
should  I when  a bricklayer  can  earn 
about  $7.50  when  you  count  fringe 
benefits?” 

That  attitude  is  often  expressed 
today  by  soldiers  who  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  Army  program  de- 
signed to  give  them  the  opportunity 
to  learn  a marketable  skill  before 
returning  to  civilian  life.  In  addition 
to  duty-hour  skill  training,  the  pro- 
gram provides  job  counseling.  Un- 
der this  same  program  a man  may 
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Uncle 
Sam 
Is  Alive 
and  Well 


for  u.s.ar 

nearest  recruiting  station 
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Don  Haley:  Antelope  Valley  Press 


MR.  WALTER  BOTTS  is  as  American  as  apple 
pie,  corn  on  the  cob,  the  Fourth  of  July  and 
Uncle  Sam.  In  fact,  Walter  Botts  is  Uncle  Sam. 

Yep,  the  71 -year-old  Botts  is  the  owner  of  that 
pointed  finger  and  37-inch  arm  that  have  beckoned  men 
and  women  into  the  Army  since  he  posed  for  the  famous 
poster  in  1938. 

Mr.  Botts  even  sounds  like  Uncle  Sam,  especially 
when  he  talks  about  groups  and  individuals  who  use 
the  Uncle  Sam  image  for  selfish  interests. 

“In  most  cases  I just  laugh  when  I see  it  used  in  a 
moderate  manner  on  television  or  in  magazines  or 
newspapers  but  I really  hate  to  see  it  connected  with 
an  extreme  organization  bent  on  tearing  down  our 
democracy,”  he  says.  “Too  many  of  those  groups  today 
rave  about  destroying  capitalism  but  how  in  hell  do  they 
think  this  country  got  where  it  is  without  capitalism? 
Where  would  they  be  without  capitalism?  They’d  be 
ruled  by  a dictator,”  according  to  the  white-haired 
Botts. 

“Our  country  isn’t  perfect  and  never  has  been  but 
compared  to  all  the  rest,  it’s  the  best  yet,”  he’ll  tell  you. 


Artist  James  Montgomery  Flagg's  famous  Uncle  Sam 
poster  dates  from  World  War  I when  he  painted  his  own 
likeness  from  a mirror.  His  face,  however,  had  changed 
by  1938  when  the  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Service  asked 
him  to  paint  another  Uncle  Sam  poster,  so  Flagg  con- 
tacted a New  York  modeling  agency  and  selected  Wal- 
ter Botts  to  pose. 

Botts  was  paid  $25  for  five  sittings.  To  paint  the 
poster,  Flagg  fitted  Botts  with  a white  wig.  Time  has 
whitened  Botts’  hair  and  he  looks  more  like  the  poster 
today  than  he  did  in  1938. 

Mr.  Botts,  who  now  lives  in  San  Juan  Capistrano, 
CA,  served  a short  time  in  the  Army  at  the  end  of 
World  War  I and  in  late  1918  was  in  New  Jersey  wait- 
ing to  board  ship  to  join  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  in  France  when  the  war  ended.  He  never  left  the 
United  States. 

Although  the  original  image  of  Uncle  Sam  reportedly 
started  during  the  War  of  1812,  no  reproduction  of  the 
patriotic  gentleman  was  preserved.  Because  of  this,  each 
artist  has  drawn  the  famous  old  gentleman  according  to 
his  own  imagination. — Philip  R.  Smith,  Jr.  & 
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SOLDIERS,  the  Army's  official  magazine,  is  published 
under  supervision  of  the  Army  Chief  of  Information 
to  provide  timely,  factual  information  on  policies, 
plans,  operations  and  technical  developments  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army  to  the  Active  Army,  Army 
National  Guard,  Army  Reserve  and  Department  of  the 
Army  civilian  employees.  It  also  conveys  views  of  the 
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achieving  information  objectives  of  the  Army.  ■ Manu- 
scripts of  interest  to  Army  personnel  are  invited  Direct 
communication  is  authorized  to:  Editor,  SOLDIERS, 
Cameron  Station.  Alexandria,  VA  22314  Unless  otherwise 
indicated  material  may  be  reprinted  provided  credit  is 
given  to  SOLDIERS  and  the  author  ■ Military  unit 
distribution:  From  the  U.S  Army  AG  Publications  Center, 
2800  Eastern  Boulevard,  Baltimore,  MD  21220  in 
accordance  with  DA  Form  12-4  requirements  sub- 
mitted by  commanders.  ■ Individual  subscriptions 
$9  50  annually  to  Stateside  and  APO  addresses;  $12 
foreign  addresses  ■ Individual  paid  subscriptions  are 
available  through  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 

U.S.  Government  Printing  Office.  Washington,  DC 
20402  ■ Use  of  funds  for  printing  this  publication 
approved  by  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army, 
March  5,  1969 


COVERS:  Where  Sleep  the 
Brave — the  scene  at  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  is  caught  in 
unusual  perspective  by  LTC 
Bob  Chick's  all-encompassing 
camera  eye  Visitors  also  record 
their  impressions  in  "Voices  at 
Arlington” — a Veterans  Day 
tribute  on  page  25. 

Back  Cover:  In  this  photo  by 
LTC  Bob  Chick,  SFC  Gary 
Foster  demonstrates  the  fine 
points  of  rappelling  at  4th 
Infantry  Division  Recondo 
School.  Tips  on  mountain 
climbing  in  Alaska  and  Fort 
Carson  also  appear  in  this 
issue 
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WHAT’S  NEW 


HIKE  SCENE 


ABOUT  LEASES 


CHAMPUS 


The  next  DA  selection  board  to  consider  individuals 
for  promotion  to  pay  grade  E-7  is  scheduled  to  convene 
Nov.  1.  The  primary  zone  of  consideration  will  include 
all  personnel  on  active  duty  in  pay  grade  E-6  who  have  a 
date  of  rank  (DOR)  of  Dec.  31,  1967  or  earlier  and  a basic 
active  service  date  (BASD)  of  June  30,  1961  or  earlier.  A 
secondary  zone  will  include  all  personnel  on  active  duty 
in  pay  grade  E-6  who  have  a DOR  of  Dec.  31,  1967  or  earlier 
and  a BASD  of  July  1,  1961  through  June  30,  1963.  All 
personnel  who  were  considered  and  not  selected  for  pro- 
motion to  grade  E-7  by  the  initial  DA  selection  board 
which  adjourned  on  Sept.  22,  1970,  will  be  considered  re- 
gardless of  eligibility  under  current  criteria.  DA 
Message  011901Z  Sep  71  contains  details. 

If  you're  renting  a house  or  apartment  in  CONUS  and  are 
an  AUS  enlisted  man  or  woman,  you  must  provide  your  land- 
lord with  at  least  30  days  written  notice  of  your  inten- 
tion to  move.  The  notice  must  be  accompanied  by  a certi- 
fied copy  of  your  PCS  or  separation  orders.  This  is 
required  even  though  leases  may  contain  military  trans- 
fer clauses.  The  early  release  authority  is  contained  in 
DA  Message  131940Z  Aug.  71. 

A new  CHAMPUS  regulation  calls  for  continued  financial 
aid  for  treatment  of  handicapped  dependents  whose  spon- 
sors are  killed  in  Vietnam.  Such  kin  are  eligible  for 
aid  until  age  21  under  a law  signed  by  the  President 
July  29. 


F0RNC0S  The  Noncommissi°nec3  Officer  Education  System  (NCOES)  in 

FY  72  has  programmed  46  basic  level  courses  covering 
54  MOSs.  NCOES  classes  were  started  in  May  to  provide 
career  development  schooling  for  NCOs . Basic  level 
NCOES  courses  prepare  soldiers  in  grades  E-5  and  E-4 
for  duties  as  SGT/SSG.  All  E-5s  and  E-4s  are  eligible 
to  attend  basic  courses  in  their  career  fields  but  com- 
manders are  instructed  to  screen  eligible  attendees  to  in- 
sure only  the  best  qualified  are  selected.  Mandatory  pre- 
requisites are  established  by  each  school.  The  average 
basic  level  course  is  12  weeks  long;  the  home  post  must 
provide  TDY  funds.  Promotion  points  are  earned  by  grad- 
uates. The  top  graduate  of  each  class  is  promoted  to 
E-5,  if  applicable.  Basic  level  NCOES  courses  will  be 
conducted  in  FY  72  in  the  following  MOSs:  05B40,  05C40, 


11E40  , 

12B40  , 

12C40 , 

16B40  , 

16C40 , 

16D40  , 

16E40, 

16F40 

16H40  , 

16J40 , 

16R40 , 

31G40 , 

36C40 , 

36D40 , 

36E40  , 

36K40  , 

41C40 , 

44B40  , 

44C40  , 

45B40  , 

45J40 , 

45K40 , 

45L40 , 

54B40  , 

54C40  , 

54D40 , 

54E40  , 

57E40  , 

57F40 , 

62B40 , 

62C40 , 

62H40  , 

62N40 , 

63B40  , 

63C40 , 

63F40 , 

63G40 , 

63H40 , 

63J40 , 

6 3K40  , 

76L40 , 

76P40  , 

76Q40 , 

76R40 , 

76S40  , 

76T40 , 

76U40 , 

76W40 , 

76X40 , 

76Y40  , 

82C40  , 

and  95B40.  As 

yet. 

no  advanced  le 

NCOES  courses  have  begun.  The  advanced  level  will  pro- 
vide professional  NCO  development  for  grades  E-6  and  E-7. 
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MOS  TESTING 


RETIRED  EXIT 


SPACE  AVAILABLE 


MAKES  CENTS 


DA  requires  a current  enlisted  evaluation  score  for 
every  career  enlisted  man  and  woman  by  Nov.  20. 

Tests  will  be  administered  not  later  than  Nov.  15  to 
all  enlisted  personnel  specified  in  paragraph  5-4, 

AR  600-200,  who  were  not  tested  during  the  November 
1970  test  period  or  after.  Those  not  tested  by  the 
Nov.  15  deadline  will  be  considered  as  having  failed 
their  MOS  test.  As  an  exception  to  normal  policy, 
sergeants  major  and  personnel  currently  assigned  to 
Vietnam,  Thailand  and  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Laos,  are 
required  to  be  tested.  Personnel  administratively 
excused  from  MOS  testing,  e.g.  patients  and  trans- 
ients, will  be  tested  90  days  after  release  from 
the  excused  status.  Additional  information  on  the 
mandatory  testing  may  be  found  in  DA  Message  12212 8Z 
Aug  71. 

To  assist  in  meeting  necessary  reduction  in  FY  1972 
end  strength,  enlisted  personnel  on  active  duty  under 
the  Retired  Recall  Program  will  be  involuntarily 
released  from  active  duty  no  later  than  Feb.  29,  1972. 
This  release  is  mandatory  for  all  personnel,  whether 
serving  on  an  initial  period  of  active  duty  or  an 
approved  extension.  Exceptions  to  remain  on  active 
duty  may  be  granted  through  June  30,  1972  in  cases 
of  hardship,  compassion  or  where  individuals  possess 
a critical  skill.  Individuals  who  are  on  current 
recommended  lists  for  promotion  to  grades  E-7,  8,  or 
9 may  be  retained  on  active  duty  until  promoted  and 
for  6 months  thereafter.  Additional  information  may 
be  found  in  DA  Message  272026Z  Aug  71. 

A new  "one-miss"  policy  is  now  being  tested  for  all 
space-available  travel  worldwide  for  soldiers  re- 
ceiving transportation  on  military  aircraft.  The  new 
policy  states  you  must  arrive  ready  to  travel  and  re- 
main at  the  terminal  until  your  name  is  called  for  a 
flight.  Under  the  old  registration  system,  travelers 
could  register  for  scheduled  flights  a week  in  ad- 
vance and  call  the  terminal  during  the  week  to  check 
their  position  on  the  space-available  roster.  The 
new  policy  will  remove  the  names  of  those  failing  to 
respond  to  calls,  thus  requiring  them  to  re-register 
if  they  still  wish  to  travel  space  available.  You 
may  register  for  five  destinations  simultaneously  but 
must  take  the  first  flight  for  which  your  name  is 
called.  If  you  have  to  re-register  your  name  goes  at 
the  end  of  the  list. 

The  6-month  trial  of  using  merchandise  discount  or 
"cents-off"  coupons  in  Army  commissaries  is  being 
extended.  Reason:  movement  of  the  Army  Food  Service 
Center  from  Chicago  to  Fort  Lee,  VA,  has  prevented 
that  organization  from  analyzing  the  experiment. 
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“Tit  le 
Trouble 


With. 


THE  TROUBLE  WITH  honkies  is  they’re  racist  bigots,  flaunting  rebel 
flags  to  degrade  blacks,  yelling  equality  until  a black  family  moves  in 
next  door  then  coming  up  with  some  supposedly  non-racial  excuse  why  they 
shouldn't  be  there. 

The  trouble  with  niggers  is  they’re  lazy,  violent,  interested  only  in  sex  and 
welfare  checks,  use  weird  handshakes  and  clenched  fist  salutes  to  show 
they’re  out  to  overthrow  the  Government. 

The  trouble,  the  real  trouble,  with  niggers  and  honkies  alike,  says  Major 
Tyrone  P.  Fletcher,  is  that  they’ll  come  to  the  race  relations  seminars  he 
teaches  at  Fort  Benning,  GA,  only  to  see  how  much  pertinent*  dialogue  they 
can  avoid. 

For  whites,  he  says,  it’s  uncomfortable  to  talk  about  prejudice  and  things 
about  the  black  man  they  don’t  understand.  For  blacks,  they’re  tired  of  talk- 
ing to  white  men  who,  they  feel,  aren't  interested  in  the  problems  and  can't 
completely  understand  anyway  because  they’ve  never  walked  in  a black 
man’s  shoes. 

The  day  of  flagrant,  outright  discrimination  is  over  for  the  most  part, 
says  Fletcher.  It  is  the  subtle  idiosyncrasies  of  both  races  that  cause  inward 
resentment — things  like  black  power  salutes,  displays  of  the  rebel  flag  and 
belief  by  both  races  in  age-old  myths. 

Fletcher  recently  talked  with  soldiers  about  a number  of  these  signs, 
symbols  and  myths.  Here  is  part  of  what  he  said: 

BLACK  POWER 

Whites  hearing  this  term  associate  it  with  riots  and  turbulence  in  the  cities. 
I’m  sure  it  frightens  them.  They  become  uptight  because  they  feel  that  any 


two  individuals  giving  and  returning  the  black  power  salute  might  be  con- 
nected with  some  movement  that  might  lead  to  an  overthrow  of  the  estab- 
lished order. 

The  definition  of  black  power,  however,  is  black  economic  and  political 
power:  economic  power  where  blacks  control  the  flow  of  money  and  trade 
within  their  own  community,  and  political  power  to  elect  individuals  who 
will  speak  for  all  the  people.  Black  power  connotes  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  everything  that  goes  on  in  the  country  on  an  equal  basis. 

BLACK  POWER  SALUTE 

This  was  initially  used  by  Stokely  Carmichael  in  Mississippi  when  he 
launched  the  slogan  “black  power.”  It  was  publicized  again  during  the 
Olympic  Games  when  it  was  used  by  two  black  Olympic  sprinters  as  a form 
of  protest.  Symbolically,  it  is  a protest  against  oppression,  an  assertion  to 
the  world:  “Look,  we’re  champions  but  because  we’re  black  we  are  second 
class  citizens  in  the  United  States.” 

Today  white  soldiers  seeing  the  black  power  salute  or  greeting  exchanged 
between  two  black  soldiers  immediately  feel  that  someone  is  getting  ready 
to  start  something.  To  the  average  young  black  soldier  it  simply  means  unity 
— an  acknowledgement  to  his  black  brother  that  they  have  something  in 
common  through  suffering  many  of  the  same  injustices  because  of  skin  color. 

The  white  reaction  to  this  ritual  is  one  of  fear  aroused  by  lack  of  under- 
standing. Many  associate  the  salute  with  the  Black  Panthers  who  use  the 
salute  when  they  proclaim  “Power  to  the  People.”  It  reflects  the  tendency 
of  many  white  people  to  stereotype  blacks,  saying  that  all  blacks  are  like  that. 

I don’t  think  the  black  power  salute  should  be  discouraged  or  encouraged, 
says  Fletcher.  I think  it  should  be  made  very  clear  that  it  should  not  be  used 
in  lieu  of  the  military  salute  and  that  it  should  not  be  used  during  the  playing 
of  the  National  Anthem.  I see  nothing  wrong  with  it  if  it’s  used  between  two 
soldiers  of  the  same  relative  rank — they're  just  saying  hello.  I think  that  an 
attempt  to  discourage  it  when  it’s  being  used  in  that  manner  would  cause 
more  problems  to  a commander  than  if  he  just  left  it  alone. 

BLACK  POWER  HANDSHAKE 

It’s  referred  to  now  as  the  black  power  handshake  but  it’s  something  that 
I was  doing  when  I was  8 or  9 years  old.  It  consists  of  a clasp  of  the  hands 
with  the  interlocking  of  thumbs.  It  doesn’t  mean  anything  other  than  two 
people  with  something  in  common  are  shaking  hands.  In  certain  parts  of 
the  country  this  is  followed  by  another  series  of  hand  movements  but  these 
also  have  no  meaning  other  than  unity. 

THE  BRACELET 

It’s  sometimes  known  as  a slave  bracelet  because  it  reminds  the  wearer 
of  the  suffering  that  his  forefathers  endured  in  this  country.  Sometimes  it  is 
known  as  a unity  bracelet,  reflecting  the  search  for  heritage  and  identity. 

The  bracelet,  really,  is  based  on  the  Montagnard  bracelet  that  is  given  to 
an  individual  in  Vietnam  when  he  is  made  an  honorary  member  of  the  tribe. 
Many  blacks  wear  it  simply  because  they  see  others  wearing  it  and  don’t 
attach  any  significance  to  it. 

AFRO  HAIRCUT 

This  is  another  symbol  of  black  awareness.  In  order  to  really  understand 
the  Afro  haircut  you  have  to  understand  what  the  word  "black"  meant  15 
or  20  years  ago.  It  wasn’t  anything  good.  We  couldn't  change  the  color  of  our 
skin  but  we  could  straighten  our  hair,  and  in  the  news  media  it  was  always 
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the  straight  hair  that  was  “good”  hair.  We  started  to  dislike  kinky  hair. 

With  the  black  revolution  our  people  have  come  to  appreciate  their  kinky 
hair.  They  don’t  think  it’s  bad  any  more.  Now  you  see  an  emergence  of 
Afro  haircuts  with  hair  worn  longer  and  in  its  natural  state. 

THE  UNITY  THING 

This  refers  to  unity  not  for  overthrow  but  unity  to  accomplish  some  of  the 
things  that  all  other  minority  groups  in  this  country  have  accomplished: 
economic  and  political  power.  Even  before  the  days  of  slave  trade,  the  black 
race  never  had  total  unity.  Cultures  in  Africa  were  different;  tribes  were 
different;  standards  of  living  differed. 

Slave  traders  brought  blacks  of  many  backgrounds  and  languages  to  this 
country.  Further  divisions  took  place  when  they  were  exposed  to  plantation 
life.  There  was  a separation  between  those  who  worked  in  the  field  and  those 
who  worked  in  the  house.  Blacks  of  the  same  tribe  were  not  allowed  to  talk 
or  communicate  with  each  other. 

Following  the  Civil  War  there  were  4 million  former  slaves  and  500,000 
free  blacks — another  separation.  Within  the  black  community  itself  there’s 
always  been  a separation  based  on  skin  color.  The  darker  individuals  didn’t 
get  jobs,  and  the  lighter  skinned  blacks  looked  down  on  the  darker  skinned 
ones. 

Finally,  with  increasing  knowledge  and  education,  blacks  discovered  they 
were  facing  the  same  forms  and  patterns  of  discrimination,  only  at  different 
levels.  So  now  they  say,  “In  order  to  accomplish  anything  we  have  to  do  like 
all  other  minority  groups  have  done — that  is  join  together  so  we  can  have 
some  power.” 

“BLACK  IS  BEAUTIFUL” 

This  phrase  grew  out  of  the  so-called  black  revolution.  It’s  part  of  the 
search  for  pride  and  identity.  For  many  years  in  the  United  States  the  stand- 
ard of  beauty  has  been  white  Miss  America.  The  news  media  portrayed 
beauty  as  being  white.  The  “beautiful  people”  have  always  been  the  movie 
idols  and  until  recently  the  only  blacks  in  the  movies  were  the  handkerchief- 
head  maids  and  servants.  Now  the  Black  Is  Beautiful  slogan  seeks  to  counter- 
act the  image  that  people  have  of  beauty. 

NIGGER 

For  a black  who  consciously  or  unconsciously  feels  inferior,  the  word 
“nigger”  will  take  on  the  same  meaning  that  the  white  man  meant  it  to.  But 
if  he  has  overcome  any  such  feeling,  the  word  “nigger”  will  lose  its  sting. 

Ask  five  white  persons  to  define  “nigger”  and  the  only  thing  they  could 
say  is  that  it  refers  to  a black  person. 

The  word  Negro  is  a hybrid  from  a Spanish  word  meaning  “black.”  The 
word  was  just  a language  thing;  the  term  was  vulgarized  to  “nigger”  and  it 
became  synonymous  with  black  people  and  slavery. 

There  used  to  be  a time  when  blacks  did  not  respond  to  the  word  “nigger." 
But  we  weren’t  responding  because  we  didn’t  feel  inferior.  We  weren’t  re- 
sponding because  we  were  afraid  to  respond. 

HONKY 

Honky  originally  referred  to  Hungarians  when  they  first  came  to  this 
country  and  before  they  lost  their  native  accent.  It  was  a derogatory  term 
when  used  to  refer  to  Hungarians  more  so  than  it  is  now.  Some  whites  take 
it  as  being  derogatory  and  it  is  meant  to  be  so  by  blacks. 

Unconsciously,  it  is  a counter  term  to  “nigger.”  Thus  if  you  call  me  “nig- 
ger,” I've  got  to  have  something  to  counter  with. 
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UNCLE  TOM 


SSG  Robert  Bailey 


In  hi9  race  relations  seminar  at 
Fort  Benning,  Major  Tyrone  P. 
Fletcher  discusses  some  of  the 
signs,  symbols  and  myths  that 
contribute  to  misunderstandings. 


The  character  in  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  book  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  was  a 
proud  individual  who  was  fighting  against  slavery,  leading  his  people  out  of 
bondage.  The  term  “Uncle  Tom”  today  is  applied  to  a black  who  becomes 
a part  of  the  so-called  establishment  and  sells  his  people  out.  He’s  the  black 
who  says  what  the  white  man  wants  him  to  say,  who  thinks  as  the  white  man 
thinks  and  tends  to  forget  about  the  conditions  of  the  black  people. 

NEGRO  MEN  ARE  STUDS 

Whites  have  this  preconceived  idea  that  black  men  are  sexual  giants — a 
misconception  that  goes  back  to  slavery  days  when  a sturdy  slave  was  used 
to  father  numerous  offspring  among  black  slave  women. 

Today,  psychologically  the  black  man  might  think  he  has  sexual  prowess 
because  he  has  started  believing  these  myths  as  one  of  the  few  ways  by 
which  he  could  really  prove  his  manhood. 

BLACKS  ARE  VIOLENT 

There’s  a misconception  that  all  blacks  are  violent,  that  we  cut  people. 
But  we’re  no  more  violent  than  anybody  else.  This  traces  back  to  post-recon- 
struction days  when  laws  were  passed  prohibiting  blacks  from  carrying  fire- 
arms. 

For  protection  many  black  people  started  carrying  knives  because  this  was 
the  only  form  of  protection  available.  This  idea  even  persisted  in  the  com- 
munity that  I grew  up  in — you  should  have  a knife  in  your  pocket.  My  dad 
always  had  a knife;  he  kept  it  razor  sharp  but  I never  knew  him  to  cut 
anybody  with  it.  I think  you’ll  still  find  some  blacks  who  carry  knives  but 
1 don’t  think  it’s  any  sort  of  custom  today. 

BLACKS  ARE  LAZY 


This  belief  exists  today  because  blacks  have  long  been  excluded  from  em- 
ployment, especially  in  the  North  in  the  big  unions.  Many  blacks  looked  for 
jobs  and  couldn’t  find  them  or  were  restricted  to  the  most  menial  jobs  avail- 
able. 

The  coming  of  the  welfare  system  forced  the  breadwinner  who  couldn’t 
find  suitable  employment  to  rationalize,  “If  the  job  pays  $25  a week  and  I 
can  get  more  than  that  on  welfare,  I might  go  on  welfare  for  my  kids  to  eat 
better.” 

These  are  only  a few  prejudices  and  misconceptions  that  blacks  and  whites 
have  about  each  other  and  themselves.  It  is  not  a complete  explanation — 
only  a beginning,  as  Major  Fletcher  sees  it.  The  beginning  of  understanding 
will  come  from  a no-holds-barred  dialogue  between  blacks  and  whites. 

“On  this  point,”  says  Fletcher,  “blacks  are  a long  way  ahead  in  under- 
standing because  they’ve  been  trying  to  simulate  whites  for  so  long.”  Fletcher 
has  doubts  that  whites  will  ever  be  able  to  completely  understand  blacks 
“because  you’ve  never  lived  it.” 

But  they  must  try. 

— SPS  Tom  Bailey 
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This  Spec  5 operates  as  a 


One  Man 
Domestic 
Action 
Program 


SP5  Twait  introduces  neighborhood  children  to  his  adopted  daughter. 


TO  SOME  people,  a program  is  a bloodless  bu- 
reaucratic abstraction  made  up  of  guidelines, 
graphs,  charts,  manuals  and  directives,  but  for  Spe- 
cialist 5 David  Twait  the  Army’s  Domestic  Action 
Program  is  something  personal.  He  lives  it  every  day. 

The  young  soldier  stationed  at  Redstone  Arsenal, 
AL,  talks  quietly  and  with  conviction  about  helping 
others,  and  he  daily  demonstrates  that  he  means  what 
he  says. 

After  a day’s  work  making  a solid  contribution  to 
computer  research  at  the  U.S.  Army  Missile  Command 
laboratories,  he  spends  his  off-duty  time  counseling 
boys  from  a local  detention  home.  He  and  his  wife, 
Maurine,  have  adopted  a Korean  orphan,  and  they 
make  regular  visits  to  a Huntsville  home  for  black 
orphans,  taking  youngsters  on  outings  and  home  visits 
so  they  can  enjoy  family  living. 

Dave  has  been  pleased  to  find  that  the  Army  ac- 
tively encourages  his  efforts,  as  he  expresses  it,  “to 
do  something,  in  a small  way  for  humanity.” 

A graduate  of  Iowa  State  University  with  a degree 
in  economics,  Twait  enlisted  in  the  Army  to  get  a 
choice  of  assignment.  He  told  the  recruiter  he  wanted 
some  experience  with  computers. 

No,  he  didn’t  end  up  driving  a tank.  After  basic 
training,  he  was  assigned  to  Redstone  for  schooling  in 
computers,  specifically  Pershing  missile  system  digital 
equipment.  He  then  served  a year  as  an  instructor  at 
the  Army  Missile  and  Munitions  Center  and  School 
where  he  combined  his  new  military  knowledge  with 
previous  civilian  experience  as  a teacher.  Early  this 
year  he  was  transferred  to  the  Missile  Command  and 
now  works  in  a research  laboratory. 

His  reaction:  “This  is  good  experience.  We’re  try- 

Prepared  by  the  Staff  of  Information  Office,  U.  S.  Army  Missile  Command, 
Redstone  Arsenal,  AL. 


ing  to  program  a computer  to  run  a radar.  I’m  getting 
experience  on  both  the  equipment  and  the  computer 
programs  that  must  be  set  up  to  determine  what  we 
want  the  equipment  to  do.” 

Twait  works  side  by  side  with  civilian  engineers 
and  technicians.  His  civilian  supervisor  says  he’s  doing 
a first  class  job.  His  company  commander,  Captain 
Allen  D.  Anderson,  sees  SP5  Twait  as  an  example  of 
what  must  be  done  to  match  soldiers  to  military  jobs 
as  the  Army  converts  to  a smaller,  all-volunteer  force. 

Wife  Helps.  Maurine  Twait  has  pitched  in  to  help 
her  husband  help  others.  Soon  after  their  arrival  in  the 
area  she  worked  in  a Huntsville  hospital  as  an  aide  to 
a physical  therapist.  Now  her  days  are  fully  occupied  by 
20-month-old  Tara,  the  couple’s  adopted  daughter. 

While  working  in  the  hospital,  Maurine  learned  about 
a camp  which  provides  summer  recreation  for  boys 
from  a detention  home  and  others  who  live  in  foster 
homes.  For  the  second  summer,  Dave  assisted  at  Life- 
line Camp  sponsored  by  the  Huntsville  Youth  for 
Christ. 

“There  were  counselors  to  teach  swimming  and 
other  sports,”  Dave  recalls,  “but  they  did  need  some- 
one who  would  just  sit  down  and  listen — maybe  talk  a 
little  too,  but  mostly  listen — to  the  boys  who  wanted  to 
rap  about  their  problems.  You  know,  the  kind  of  things 
bugging  youngsters  that  they  didn’t  feel  like  discussing 
with  foster  parents  or  detention  home  directors.” 

So  he  went,  listened,  talked  some  and  found  satis- 
faction in  doing  it.  He  feels  it  was  worthwhile.  So  do 
his  Army  superiors  who  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
have  some  time  off  to  help  at  the  camp. 

Concerning  the  understanding  the  Army  has  shown 
toward  what  he’s  trying  to  do,  Dave  Twait  says:  “It’s 
one  of  the  good  things  about  the  Army.  I really  appreci- 
ate it.”  A 
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Our  Nation’s  legislators  are 
no  strangers  to  military  life  where 


THEY 

SEINED 

END 
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!!■«■ HOSE  characters  on  Capitol  Hill  safe  in  their 
M ivory  tower  don’t  care  what  happens  to  me.” 

“Most  of  them  probably  went  to  an  Ivy  League  col- 
lege, had  a student  deferment  and  then  went  straight 
into  Congress.” 

“They’ve  never  known  the  misery  of  wading  through 
the  rice  paddies  of  Vietnam  or  plowing  through  the 
snow  drifts  of  Germany  on  maneuvers  so  how  can  they 
know  how  a soldier  feels?” 

Think  again,  soldier. 

Consider  the  experiences  of  these  guys  and  then 
have  the  nerve  to  say  that  your  Congressman  or  Sena- 
tor can’t  identify  with  you. 

Take  for  example  Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye  of  Ha- 
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Before  he  took  his  seat  on  Capitol  Hill, 
Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye  was  a 


waii  who  lost  an  arm  serving  with  the  442d  Regimental 
Combat  Team  in  Italy. 

Or  Congressman  John  M.  Murphy  from  New  York 
who  served  as  an  enlisted  man  in  World  War  II,  re- 
ceived a commission  and  earned  an  appointment  to 
West  Point  and  came  out  just  in  time  to  serve  in  the 
Korean  War. 

Or  Congressman  Olin  E.  Teague  of  Texas  who  dur- 
ing 6 months  in  combat  in  World  War  II  accumulated 
three  Silver  Stars,  Combat  Infantryman  Badge,  three 
Purple  Hearts,  two  Bronze  Stars  and  the  French  Croix 
de  Guerre  with  Palm  and  French  Fourragere. 

Or  veteran  Senator  Sam  Ervin,  Jr.,  twice  wounded 
during  World  War  I who  was  awarded  the  Distinguished 


Go  For  Broker 

(“Go  for  Broke’’ — Motto  of  the  442d 
Regimental  Combat  Team.) 


On  the  night  of  April  20,  1945 — he  remem- 
bers the  date  well  even  after  a quarter  of  a 
century — Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye  lost  two 
silver  dollars  that  he  had  carried  through  nu- 
merous campaigns  with  the  442d  Regimental 
Combat  Team.  One  was  bent  and  the  other 
cracked  in  two  from  the  impact  of  a German 
bullet.  He  had  been  carrying  the  coins  in  a 
breast  pocket  when  he  was  hit.  The  coins  had 
taken  most  of  the  impact  although  the  Senator 
carried  a purple  welt  on  his  chest  for  2 weeks. 
They  had  become  lucky  pieces  and  now  he  had 
lost  them. 

Next  day  the  unit  was  moving  at  first  light; 
its  objective,  Colle  Mustello,  a high  and  heavily 
defended  ridge.  After  several  hours  of  heavy 
fighting  the  Nisei  were  right  under  the  German 
guns,  40  yards  from  their  bunkers.  They  had 
the  choice  of  moving  up  or  getting  out  alto- 
gether. They  moved  up,  but  soon  three  German 
machineguns  opened  up,  pinning  them  down. 
Inouye  stood  up  to  throw  a grenade  and  suf- 
fered his  first  wound  in  the  stomach.  He 
cleared  out  one  German  machinegun  nest,  how- 
ever. Then  with  a burst  from  his  submachine 
gun  he  knocked  out  the  second  machinegun 
emplacement  while  the  other  men  of  his  unit 
were  attacking  the  third.  They  were  being  cut 
down  and  had  to  drop  back  to  seek  protection. 

In  the  meantime  Inouye  had  been  inching 
up  on  the  flank  of  the  machinegun  emplace- 
ment. As  soon  as  he  was  close  enough  he 
began  to  pull  the  pin  on  another  grenade,  pre- 
paring to  throw  it.  As  he  drew  his  arm  back 
he  spotted  a German  aiming  a rifle  grenade 
at  him  from  a distance  of  10  yards.  The 
grenade  smashed  into  Inouye's  right  elbow, 
all  but  tearing  his  arm  off.  As  his  men  rushed 
up  to  help  him,  he  screamed  at  them  to  get 
back.  Prying  the  grenade  from  the  fist  of  his 
useless  right  arm,  he  threw  it  with  his  good  left, 
killing  the  German  before  he  could  reload  his 
rifle. 

The  twice  wounded  Inouye  stumbled  on  to- 
ward the  emplacement,  firing  his  tommy  gun 
with  his  left  arm  to  wipe  out  the  remaining 
Germans.  Finally  a medic  got  to  him,  gave 
him  a shot  of  morphine  and  Senator  Inouye's 
fighting  days  were  over  for  a time. 
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Service  Cross,  Purple  Heart  with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster  and 
Silver  Star. 

And  that’s  just  for  openers. 

Perhaps  there  has  never  been  a time  since  the 
American  Revolution  when  the  halls  of  Congress  have 
been  filled  with  so  many  veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces 
as  today. 

You  can  bet  there  is  an  excellent  chance  that  your 
Congressman  or  Senator  has  served  in  the  military  and, 
accordingly,  will  have  your  best  interests  at  heart  when 
it  comes  to  legislation  that  affects  you. 

This  also  applies  to  veterans  when  you  consider  that 
all  of  these  men  are  now  veterans.  Take  for  example 
Representative  Teague  of  Texas,  Chairman  of  the 
House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee. 

Serving  as  an  enlisted  man  with  the  National  Guard 
for  3 years,  Congressman  Teague  was  commissioned  a 
second  lieutenant  when  he  volunteered  for  active  duty 
in  October,  1940.  After  the  United  States  entered  World 
War  II  he  commanded  the  1st  Battalion,  314th  Infantry, 
79th  Division  until  a series  of  wounds  hospitalized  him. 

Congressman  Teague’s  family  is  also  unique  in  that 
his  son,  Major  John  O.  Teague,  a veteran  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  was  awarded  the  Silver  Star,  two  Dis- 
tinguished Flying  Crosses  and  two  Air  Medals.  An- 
other son,  Jim  Teague,  unable  to  enlist  in  the  Armed 
Forces  because  of  disability  resulting  from  an  auto 
accident,  is  still  serving  as  chief  of  an  advisory  team  in 
Vietnam  where  he  was  wounded  during  an  enemy 
mortar  attack. 

Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye  in  his  book  “Journey  to 
Washington”  recalls  how  he  lost  his  arm:  “As  I drew 
my  arm  back,  a German  stood  up  . . . aiming  a rifle 
grenade  at  me  ...  As  I cocked  my  arm  to  throw,  he 
fired,  and  the  grenade  smashed  into  my  right  elbow. 
It  exploded  and  all  but  tore  my  arm  off  ...  I stumbled 
to  mv  feet,  closing  on  the  bunker  and  firing  my  tommy 
gun  lefthanded,  the  useless  right  arm  slapping  red  and 
wet  against  my  side.” 

The  Senator  served  in  Italy  and  France  with  the  442d 
Regimental  Combat  Team,  a unit  composed  of  Nisei 
or  Japanese-Americans  that  was  one  of  the  most  dec- 
orated outfits  in  the  Army.  The  Senator  himself  re- 
ceived the  Distinguished  Service  Cross,  the  Bronze  Star, 
Purple  Heart  with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster  and  Combat  In- 


fantryman Badge.  (See  page  11.) 

John  M.  Murphy,  now  Congressman  from  New 
York,  joined  the  Army  during  World  War  II  and 
served  as  an  enlisted  man  and  later  as  an  officer  before 
going  to  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy.  Within  3 months 
after  graduating  in  1950,  Lieutenant  Murphy  was  fight- 
ing for  his  life  on  the  Pusan  perimeter  near  the  toe  of 
the  Korean  Peninsula.  On  one  momentous  morning  he 
was  leading  his  infantry  platoon  around  the  brow  of 
a hill  when  his  unit  ran  into  a much  larger  North 
Korean  infantry  force.  In  the  bloody  hand-to-hand 
fighting  Murphy  killed  two  North  Koreans  with  his 
bayonet  and  then  picked  up  a machinegun,  killing  six 
enemy  and  wounding  several  others  in  driving  back  the 
attackers.  An  enemy  shell  severely  wounded  Murphy, 
putting  him  out  of  action.  Among  the  decorations  that 
Congressman  Murphy  received  are  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross,  Bronze  Star  with  V device  and  first  Oak 
Leaf  Cluster. 

Twice  wounded  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.  was  a 
member  of  Company  I,  28th  Infantry  of  the  1st  Division 
— the  Big  Red  One — which  played  a key  role  in  a de- 
cisive World  War  I battle.  As  one  of  the  Senator’s 
biographers  wrote,  “Gen.  John  J.  Pershing  had  placed 
it  at  the  hinge  of  the  massive  door  movement  he  em- 
ployed in  the  Second  Battle  of  the  Marne.  Company  I 
entered  the  action  there  with  1 80  men  and  emerged  5 
days  later  with  only  38  who  had  not  been  killed  or 
wounded.” 

The  medals  awarded  Senator  Howard  W.  Cannon  of 
Nevada  included  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross,  Air 
Medal  with  two  Oak  Leaf  Clusters,  Purple  Heart,  Presi- 
dential Unit  Citation  and  the  French  Croix  de  Guerre 
with  Silver  Star. 

On  September  17,  1944  during  the  Allied  invasion 
of  Holland,  Senator  Cannon  was  piloting  one  of  the 
C-47  transports  when  his  plane  was  shot  down  by  Ger- 
man antiaircraft  fire.  Parachuting  from  the  airplane,  he 
and  his  crew  were  fortunate  enough  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Dutch  underground. 

Shielded  by  their  courageous  Dutch  hosts  for  42  days, 
they  along  with  dozens  of  other  Allied  soldiers  eluded 
the  Germans.  Finally,  unwilling  to  further  jeopardize 
the  Dutch  underground,  they  walked  15  miles  through 
German  patrols  until  they  reached  Allied  lines. 
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Senator  Cannon  remembers  of  his  experiences,  “It 
was  not  a profile  of  heroism  by  a couple  of  jittery  Amer- 
ican airmen;  the  real  heroes  were  the  Dutch  people. 
Colonel  Krebs  and  1 were  symbols  of  the  free  world. 
We  were  important  to  all  those  vanquished  but  uncon- 
querable people  who  treasured  the  dignity  of  liberty." 

On  a cold  winter's  day  just  5 days  before  Christmas 
1944,  a formation  of  B-24  bombers  was  winging  its 
way  to  its  target  of  Pilsen,  Czechoslovakia.  Suddenly 
one  of  the  planes  developed  engine  trouble.  The  pilot, 
George  S.  McGovern,  now  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
decided  after  consulting  with  the  rest  of  the  crew  that 
they  would  go  on.  They  unloaded  their  cargo  of  bombs 
on  target  but  on  the  way  back  another  engine  caught 
fire.  Miraculously,  a small  island  came  into  view  in  the 
Mediterranean  below  them. 

It  was  Vis,  just  off  the  coast  of  Yugoslavia.  The  land- 
ing strip,  built  for  fighters,  was  the  graveyard  for  a 
number  of  American  bombers  that  had  attempted  land- 
ings there.  McGovern,  however,  landed  the  Dakota 
Queen  just  short  of  a steep  incline  that  would  have 
wrecked  the  plane.  He  received  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross  for  his  skill  as  a pilot. 

Congressman  Joel  Broyhill  of  Virginia  enlisted  early 
in  World  War  II,  earned  a commission  and  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  captain,  serving  as  a company  com- 
mander in  the  106th  Infantry  Division.  After  he  was 
captured  by  the  Germans  during  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge 
he  spent  some  time  in  a PW  camp. 

He  remembers  his  capture  and  imprisonment,  “Prior 
to  our  capture  we  were  a proud  unit.  I suppose  it  could 
be  said  we  held  our  heads  high.  We  knew  little  of  real 
fear.  Our  capture  changed  that.  It's  quite  a shock.  It 
tears  at  your  soul.  General  Sherman  said  ‘War  is  hell.' 
Being  a prisoner  of  war  is  worse  than  hell.  . . . Fortu- 
nately, through  the  grace  of  God  and  the  extreme  cour- 
age of  my  cellmates,  I managed  to  escape  my  captors 
and  make  my  way  back  to  our  forces.  Those  who 
helped  me  were  spurred  on  to  superhuman  effort  by  the 
conviction  that  our  Country  was  worth  fighting  for.” 

You  may  have  gripes  about  how  the  Government  is 
run  but  you  can't  accuse  Congressmen  or  Senators  of 
shirking  their  duty  when  it  comes  to  serving  their  Coun- 
try in  uniform.  Every  American  should  do  so  well. 
— Philip  R.  Smith,  Jr.  £ 


A Congressman 
Remembers 

"Probably  my  most  unforgettable  experience 
occurred  one  night  when  we  were  in  the  base- 
ment of  our  German  prison  sweating  out  an 
air  raid  by  British  bombers.  Neither  the  Ameri- 
cans nor  the  British  knew  the  location  of  our 
prison,  which  was  fairly  close  to  several  mili- 
tary targets.  After  we  had  been  sitting  on  the 
floor  of  the  cellar  listening  to  the  scream  of 
British  bombers  for  hours — on  this  occasion, 
several  bombs  landed  very  close  to  our  building 
— the  'all  clear'  siren  sounded  and  we  started 
upstairs  to  our  rooms.  We  were  part  way  up 
when  we  heard  still  another  plane  overhead. 
We  began  a hasty  retreat  to  the  cellar  when 
one  of  our  group  who  happened  to  be  close  to 
a window  looked  out  and  seeing  that  the  plane 
was  a German  Messerschmitt  said:  'It's  all 
right  boys;  it's  one  of  ours.'  " 

Representative  William  D.  Hathaway, 

Congress  of  the  United  States 
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How’re  Dane  and  Carol  doing? 
When  things  get  uptight, 
just  remembering  helps  . . . 


I 


Future  responsibilities  were  far  from 
their  thoughts  as  Carol  ran  to  meet 
Dane  when  he  returned  from  Vietnam  . . . 


After 


FREE!!! 

paper’s  in  your  hand  and  you’re 
headed  home! 

No  more  first  sergeants,  no  more 
worrying  about  the  length  of  your 
hair. 

Get  up  when  you  want,  eat  when 
you  want.  Free! 

The  Army  was  a bad  scene — but 
now  it’s  all  over  and  you  can  do 
what  you  want  when  you  want!  It’s 
gonna  be  great! 

Most  draftees  feel  that  way  when 
these  three  big  letters — E — T — S — 
close  the  door  on  their  active  mili- 
tary service.  SP5  Dane  Waitkus  did 
when  soldiers  visited  him  several 
months  back.  (See  “After  ’Nam,” 
June  1971  soldiers)  But  now  he’s 
a Mister. 

Are  you  really  free,  Mr.  Waitkus? 

“Not  completely,”  the  26-year- 
old  emphatically  told  soldiers. 

“I  guess  that  was  the  hardest  ad- 
justment to  make,”  he  explained.  “It 
doesn't  hit  you  ’til  you’ve  been  home 
for  awhile.  Before,  all  you  thought 
of  was  freedom — like  the  ‘Freedom 
Bird’  and  all  that.  But  it  just  doesn’t 
happen  that  way. 

“When  you  get  out  there  are  re- 
sponsibilities — a different  sort  of 


freedom.  You’re  still  restricted;  one 
way  or  another  you’re  still  shackled. 

“There’s  a new  life  style,  new 
goals  to  formulate.  Not  all  of  us  can 
just  take  off  on  a bike  and  ride 
across  the  country  . . . Oh,  I guess 
we  could — but  not  if  you  want  the 
things  I want — to  get  ahead,  to  be 
somebody.” 

Most  of  Dane’s  pre-separation 
plans  are  still  future  ones — house, 
vacation,  English  sheepdog  . . . and 
wife  Carol  is  still  not  expecting  even 
one  of  those  three  children  she 
wants. 

The  separation  pay  that  was  to  fi- 
nance a Florida  vacation  went  into 
the  bank  after  the  young  couple 
looked  at  the  job  situation.  “Before 
you  throw  that  green  around  it’s  best 
to  take  a look,”  Dane  advised.  “You 
may  need  it  to  get  by.  Luckily  we 
didn’t  and  when  November  comes 
'round  Carol  and  I are  taking  that 
vacation.” 

As  far  as  finding  a job,  it  wasn’t 
as  bad  as  expected.  “I  didn’t  have 
any  trouble,”  Dane  said  confidently. 
“In  fact,  the  weekend  I accepted  the 
job  I have  now  I had  three  other 
offers — and  I’d  already  turned  down 
two  others.  But  don’t  plan  on  using 
the  fact  that  you’re  a veteran  as  a 
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. . . but  today  a new  life  style  and  goals  mean  planning  for  that  new  house  and  the 
children  they  want. 


crutch.  It's  your  qualifications  that 
pull  you  through.  As  far  as  finding 
employers  who  lumped  me  with 
other  soldiers  — thought  I was  a 
junkie  or  an  alkie  or  something — I 
didn't  find  that.  They  look  at  the  in- 
dividual and  what  he  has  to  offer 
the  company.  It’s  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.” 

As  regional  credit  representative 
for  a national  marketing  firm,  Dane 
travels  a lot  checking  on  credit  prob- 
lems of  branch  stores  and  checking 
the  potential  of  stores  requesting 
branch  status.  “It's  a tremendous 
job,”  he  explained.  “How  far  I go 
depends  on  me.  No  matter  what  the 
job,  nothing’s  going  to  be  handed  to 
you — and  they’re  not  going  to  keep 
you  just  because  you’re  you.  You 
make  your  job  great. 


“The  best  benefit  the  Army  of- 
fers,” he  continued,  “is  the  GI  Bill. 
A degree  can  open  the  door,  wheth- 
er college  or  trade  school.  Today 
nobody  has  the  money  to  train  you 
so  the  experienced  man  has  the  up- 
per hand  in  the  job  market.”  Be- 
ginning this  fall  Dane  is  going  to 
attend  night  school  so  he  can  obtain 
his  masters  degree  in  business. 

“Looking  back,  the  Army  did 
have  some  good  points  like  alerting 
me  to  the  drug  situation.  I had  no 
idea  about  it  until  I got  overseas.  1 
guess  the  guys  use  it  as  an  escape. 
They’re  bored,  especially  with  this 
troop  withdrawal  thing  there’s  not 
much  to  do.  The  only  thing  that's 
there  is  alcohol,  drugs  and  sex — 
take  your  choice.  Me,  I got  by  . . . 
I saw  what  it  did  to  the  guys  . . 


it’s  crazy. 

“My  time  in  Vietnam  helped 
strengthen  our  marriage.  Now  when 
Carol  and  I get  a little  uptight,  we 
remember.  It  helps.” 

Carol  agreed. 

“It  helped,”  she  said.  “Now  I 
tend  to  look  at  things  more  closely, 
to  cherish  the  little  things  in  life.  I 
did  enjoy  giving  the  financial  burden 
back  to  Dane.  I never  could  get  the 
books  to  balance. 

“We  met  fantastic  people,  learned 
to  make  the  best  of  whatever  came 
up.  It  helped  us  both  mature,”  she 
said. 

What  does  Dane  think  of  service 
in  a volunteer  Army? 

“I  don’t  think  an  all-volunteer 
Army  will  ever  be  a reality.  Not 
every  officer  or  EM  has  what  it 
takes  to  be  a front-line  combat  troop 
so  why  try  to  make  them  fit  the 
mold.  That  must  be  a category  to 
itself  made  up  solely  of  volunteers 
except  in  time  of  war  which  physi- 
cally threatens  our  Nation.” 

Perhaps  the  best  idea  of  how  each 
felt  about  military  service  came 
when  Carol  and  Dane  were  asked  if 
they  would  encourage  a son  of  theirs 
to  join  the  Army.  They  disagreed. 

“Yes,”  Carol  said.  “I  wouldn’t 
want  him  to  go  to  Canada  even  if 
they  have  another  Vietnam.  . .” 

“No,”  Dane  replied.  “It  must  be 
his  decision  alone  . . . then  as  a par- 
ent I’ll  aid  him  in  carrying  out  that 
decision.” — SSG  Don  Mallicoat 
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Toughened  to  the  tundra 
the  men  of  Bravo  Company 


BRAVO  COMPANY  squinted  its  eyes,  searching 
for  the  red  and  white  chopper  that  for  some 
strange  reason  hovered  suspended  for  a minute  as  it 
“whup-whupped”  in  on  its  final  landing  approach.  “We 
had  to  hold  up,”  explained  a crew  member.  “One  of 
them  mosquitoes  was  taking  off  right  in  front  of  us!” 
Bravo  Company,  whose  members  had  been  living  in 
the  field  with  Alaska  mosquitoes  for  a week,  knew  from 
experience  the  mosquito  probably  was  just  a baby. 

But  Bravo  company — or  to  be  exact,  Company  B, 
1st  Battalion,  60th  Infantry,  172d  Infantry  Brigade, 
Fort  Richardson — was  too  tired  to  worry  about  insects. 
It  was  half  way  through  its  annual  mountain,  river  and 
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glacier  training  cycle.  Its  tents  were  scattered  along  a 
tundra-covered  glacial  valley  near  the  Black  Rapids 
Mountains  in  central  Alaska,  about  40  miles  south  of 
Fort  Greely  and,  as  one  member  put  it,  “a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  center  of  nowhere.” 

From  these  towering  Black  Rapids  peaks,  the  massive 
Trident  Glacier  oozes — a mile-wide,  thousand-foot- 
thick  river  of  ice.  It’s  a monstrous  pitchfork-shaped 
glacier  that  twists,  grinds,  smashes,  rips  its  way  down 
from  the  peaks,  crushing  whatever  is  in  its  path,  yield- 
ing only  to  the  sun  that  every  year  nibbles  away  at 
Trident’s  strength. 

From  camp,  the  glacier  looked  small,  with  just  a nar- 

sowtrts 


In  climbing  the  river 
of  ice,  each  step  must 
be  firm,  each  cleat 
must  dig  its  niche 
into  the  ice. 
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From  camp, 

the  glacier  looked  small, 
with  just  a narrow  strip  of  white  ke 
showing  in  the  middle" 


row  strip  of  white  ice  showing  in  the  middle. 

But  an  NCO  who  had  been  to  Trident  before  ex- 
plained that  the  black  rock,  dirt  and  gravel  which  he 
called  “moraine”  is  actually  a thin  layer  covering  the 
ice.  Underneath  the  entire  valley  is  solid  ice,  he  said. 

Bravo’s  battalion  commander,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
John  S.  Kistler,  explained  the  part  Trident  plays  in  the 
training  cycle.  It  is  a four  phase  program — river,  rocks 
and  mountains,  glacier  and  a field  training  exercise 
conducted  twice  a year,  once  at  Eklutna  Glacier  near 
Anchorage  and  once  at  the  Black  Rapids  Training  Area. 

“In  the  short  space  of  time  you  have  a soldier  here 
you’re  not  going  to  make  a real  expert  out  of  him,”  said 
Kistler.  “But  if  you  can  build  up  a fair  amount  of  ex- 
pertise among  your  NCOs  and  your  officers  then  you’ve 
got  the  nucleus  to  teach  the  basic  techniques  that  will 
suffice  for  the  sort  of  work  we  anticipate  in  moun- 
tainous areas.” 

Early  the  following  morning  Bravo  mounted  the 
razor  back  ridge  that  divided  Trident  from  another 
glacial  valley.  That  ridge  boasts  a drop  of  more  than 
100  feet  and  in  places  it’s  not  more  than  18  inches  wide. 
Bravo  didn’t  seem  to  mind  even  when  somebody  would 
occasionally  dislodge  rocks  which  crashed  to  the  glacier 
below.  To  the  observer  it  appeared  to  be  a grueling  pace 
but  the  men  of  Bravo  said  that  compared  to  what  they 
had  encountered  in  earlier  training,  it  was  slow  and 
easy. 

Rocks  and  Ice.  In  a shower  of  loose  gravel  and  dirt, 
Bravo  eased  its  way  down  to  Trident’s  moraine,  which 
looked  like  the  world’s  largest  land  fill.  But  it  only 
looked  solid — rocks  gave  way  to  ice,  the  men  fell,  slid- 
ing in  the  wetness,  then  hefting  the  pack  a little  higher 
on  their  backs,  they  rejoined  the  column. 

“If  you  get  in  an  area  of  real  fine  rock,  this  moraine 
could  easily  give  way  to  a rock  slide,”  said  a Bravo 
cadreman.  “That’s  why  we  tell  every  man  if  he  knocks 
a rock  loose  to  yell  'Rock!' 

“If  a guy  knows  a rock  is  coming  towards  him  he 
shouldn't  look  up  because  it  might  hit  him  in  the  face. 
He  is  told  to  lie  flat  so  if  it’s  going  to  hit,  it'll  be  on  his 
back  or  steel  pot — better  than  in  the  face.” 


By  the  time  the  men  reached  open  ice,  they  were 
soaked  with  sweat  as  well  as  from  slipping  on  the  ice. 
It  seemed  strange  to  be  sitting  on  a block  of  ice  several 
hundred  feet  thick,  yet  find  the  day  so  hot. 

Hazards  of  the  Heights.  Training  in  the  unit  in- 
cludes walking  on  ice  with  special  strap-on  cleats  called 
“crampons”;  stopping  a fall  with  an  ice  ax;  cutting  ice 
steps  to  climb  a cliff;  driving  metal  spikes  called 
“pitons”  into  the  glacier  for  climbing  or  rappelling;  rap- 
pelling on  ice  cliffs;  and  tying  into  a team  with  ropes. 

“All  the  techniques  that  apply  to  mountaineering  also 
apply  with  some  slight  modification  on  the  glacier,” 
explains  Kistler.  “What  you’re  dealing  with  is  a moun- 
tain of  ice  instead  of  rocks.” 

Captain  Kenneth  R.  Carlton,  an  expert  in  glacier 
work,  explained  that  the  biggest  hazard  would  be  an 
avalanche  along  the  glacier’s  edge.  “It’s  especially  bad 
after  the  first  snowfall  and  towards  spring  when  the 
snow  begins  to  melt,”  he  says.  “Also,  above  3,000  or 
4,000  feet  you  get  cannonading  along  the  sides  of  the 
glacier.  Rocks  about  the  size  of  a cannon  ball  come 
shooting  off  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  whistling  like  an 
artillery  round  overhead.” 

Still  another  hazard  is  the  crevasse — cracks  in  the  ice 
caused  by  the  glacier  turning  or  dropping  with  the  ter- 
rain. They  may  be  hundreds  of  feet  deep  and  often 
they’re  hidden  by  a thin  layer  of  snow  or  ice.  The  snow 
usually  melts  down  to  clear  ice  in  summer  but  in  the 
winter  or  even  in  summer,  if  you’re  above  the  accumu- 
lation zone  (where  the  snow  never  melts)  you  can  never 
tell  what’s  underfoot.  To  prevent  falling  into  a crevasse, 
the  men  rope  themselves  into  three-  or  four-man  teams. 
The  lead  man  probes  with  an  ice  ax. 

“After  you’ve  been  in  the  mountains  awhile  you 
know  where  to  look  for  them,”  Carlton  says.  “Where 
the  glacier’s  made  a sharp  turn  or  dropped  off,  you'll 
know  there’s  going  to  be  crevasses.” 

Fear  is  a psychological  danger,  he  says,  but  the 
Army’s  training  is  designed  to  overcome  fear  of  heights 
and  slippery  ice  and  to  give  the  soldier  confidence  in  his 
equipment. 
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On  the  way  to  wait  for  the  mosquito-dodging  chopper. 

above,  Bravo  traverses  area  where  moraine  may  give 
way  to  a rock  slide,  or  the  rocks  may  whiz  by  like  a 

cannon  shot,  top. 
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Lieutenant  Charles  F.  Jeffery,  another  glacier  expert 
with  the  172d,  talks  of  yet  another  more  tangible  dan- 
ger. It’s  called  a mill  pond.  These  sometimes  occur  when 
a core  of  ice  weaker  than  the  rest  of  the  glacier  melts. 
This  produces  a corkscrew  spiral  of  icy  water  swirling 
through  the  glacier.  Often  these  are  covered  by  a thin 
sheet  of  ice  or  moraine  or  both. 

“We  were  standing  on  the  moraine  tying  off  with 
ropes  for  a party  climb  onto  the  ice  when  one  man  took 
a step  back,  the  rock  gave  way  and  in  he  went,”  said 
Jeffery.  “We  thought  we  had  lost  him  for  good  but  the 
knot  held,  and  we  yanked  him  up  in  a hurry.  He  came 
up  sputtering  and  was  one  scared  man  but  he  was  alive. 
He  had  gone  30  feet  into  the  water  and  ice.” 

After  briefings  on  the  day's  activities  and  the  lurking 
hazards,  Bravo  strapped  on  its  crampons  and  gingerly 
moved  onto  the  ice.  It  was  slow  going.  Try  to  move  too 
fast,  or  not  put  your  foot  down  properly  and  you'll  find 
yourself  face  down  on  the  ice,  crampons  tangled  to- 
gether. Each  step  must  be  firm,  each  cleat  must  dig  its 
niche  into  the  ice.  To  demonstrate  techniques  of  “self- 
arrest,” each  man  falls  on  a slope,  then  stops  himself 
with  his  ice  ax — a hard,  wet,  cold,  bumpy  ride  which 
clearly  shows  what  ice  can  do  when  man  goes  careening 
off  his  feet. 

Descent  by  rappelling  also  demonstrates  that  only  by 
slow  and  careful  action  can  a man  cross  a glacier  with- 
out incident.  In  mountains,  rappelling  might  be  fast  fun, 
as  experts  bound  down  the  rope  in  swift  leaps.  But 
glacier  rappelling  must  be  done  one  step  at  a time.  If 
one  cleat  sticks  or  doesn’t  catch  solidly,  a man  may  go 
spinning  out  of  control. 

“Last  month  I had  my  ice  ax  in  the  wrong  hand  com- 
ing down  on  a concave  slope  and  the  wrist  strap  got 
twisted  in  the  rope,”  said  Specialist  4 Trent  Ninestein. 
“I  was  about  20  feet  up  with  water  running  over  me 
while  I tried  to  hold  myself  straight  and  get  untangled 
at  the  same  time.” 

Learning  to  be  at  home  on  the  glacier  has  implica- 
tions for  the  future.  If  the  United  States  ever  again  has 
to  fight  in  an  arctic  region,  the  ability  of  soldiers  to 
travel  over  such  terrain  will  be  extremely  important. 
Glaciers — for  those  knowledgeable  in  their  ways — offer 
the  easiest  way  to  cross  mountain  barriers  on  a tactical 
operation.  This  is  because  glaciers,  like  rivers,  take  the 
easiest  route  from  one  point  to  another. 

After  their  day  on  ice,  it  was  a bone  tired  Bravo  that 
sat  on  a mound  of  moraine  where  an  LZ  had  been 
cleared  to  wait  for  that  welcome  helicopter  that  made 
the  return  flight  to  training  area  headquarters. 

That  night  the  men  of  Bravo  rested — drank  beer, 
watched  a movie  and  thought  about  Trident — hoping 
they  would  never  need  to  use  what  they  had  learned; 
but  knowing  if  the  time  ever  came  they  would  be  ready. 
— Story  and  photos  by  SP5  Tom  Bailey.  J 
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TWO  YOUNG  brothers  are 
stranded  on  a mountain  ledge. 
One  hundred  fifty  feet  below  lies  the 
crumpled  body  of  their  12-year-old 
sister  . . . dead!  Onlookers  watch  as 
a lone  climber  rappels  the  sheer 
mountain  face  to  reach  the  boys. 

Within  minutes  the  older  boy  is 
helped  into  a rappelling  seat  and 
lowered  to  the  ground,  his  descent 
controlled  by  members  of  the  Fort 
Carson  Mountain  Rescue  Team  be- 
low. Then  the  climber  turns  to  the 
9-year-old,  speaks  softly,  gently 
calming  his  fear.  After  strapping  the 
child  to  him,  the  two  slowly  rappel 
to  the  ground.  The  crisis  is  over — 
the  tragedy  is  not. 

It  was  a sunny  day  in  the  Garden 
of  the  Gods  near  Colorado  Springs, 
CO,  when  the  three  children  of  the 
Dr.  Russell  A.  Hill  family  of  Jenkin- 
town,  PA,  decided  to  climb  Gate- 
way Rock.  At  first  it  was  easy  going 
but  before  they  knew  it  they  reached 
a spot  where  the  rocks  were  loose. 
As  the  young  girl  scrambled  across 
a ledge  about  halfway  up,  a rock 
gave  way  and  she  fell.  Stunned,  the 
boys  froze  to  the  spot  until  they 
could  be  rescued. 

That’s  when  Fort  Carson's  rescue 
team — headed  by  Lieutenant  Arthur 
B.  Porter,  OIC,  and  SFC  Gary  Fos- 
ter, NCOIC  and  senior  mountain 
instructor — was  called.  Foster  made 
the  actual  rescue. 

Dr.  Hill  recalls  his  feeling  while 
Foster  and  the  team  worked  to  avert 
further  tragedy.  “I  ...  I don’t  quite 
understand  . . . but  somehow  I felt 
secure,  reassured  . . . and  suddenly 
a hell  of  a lot  better  about  paying 
my  taxes.  Just  to  see  those  men, 
ready  and  willing  to  give  ...  to  do 
anything  . . . they  . . . they  commu- 
nicated professionalism. 

“Several  men  and  boys  in  the  area 
offered  to  help  rescue  the  boys  but 
I knew  I wanted  the  best.  The  park 
ranger  and  several  others  assured 
me  the  Fort  Carson  team  was  what 
I wanted.  Now  I knew  they  were 
right.  The  demeanor  of  the  men, 
their  respect  of  others  was  extremely 
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reassuring.  I had  the  best.” 

The  tragedy-stricken  father  ad- 
mits he  should  have  warned  his 
children  about  the  dangers  of  moun- 
tain climbing. 

Foster  agrees.  “It’s  all  so  need- 
less,” he  exclaimed,  his  voice  reg- 
istering his  concern,  overriding  his 
usually  quiet  manner. 

“If  only  people  realized  the  dan- 
ger of  mountain  climbing.  It’s  not 
just  putting  one  foot  in  front  of  the 
other  or  retaining  your  balance. 
Mountain  climbing  takes  many 
skills,”  he  stresses. 

Foster  speaks  from  experience. 
Take  the  night  he  and  his  men  res- 


cued a stranded  climber  from  a 
Cheyenne  Canyon  mountain  face. 
“It  was  the  same  old  story,”  he  re- 
lated. “This  fellow  started  climbing 
— alone— -without  figuring  before- 
hand where  he  was  going  and  if  he 
could  make  it.  He  climbed  about 
150  feet,  got  stuck  and  couldn’t 
move  up  or  down.  A bystander 
called  the  team  and  we  got  him 
down  late  at  night  with  the  aid  of 
searchlights.” 

The  28-year-old  sergeant  passes 
on  his  concern — and  his  love — of 
the  mountains  to  those  he  trains: 
soldiers,  Boy  Scouts,  civilians. 
“Mountain  climbing  is  fun — but  it’s 


Our  Man 
on  the 
Mountain 


serious  business.  You  don't  find 
anything  very  humorous  in  the 
mountains,”  he  tells  them. 

“We've  had  students  flip  upside 
down  during  a night  equipment  de- 
scent. It  may  be  funny  to  think  of 
them  hanging  with  their  feet  up  in 
the  air,  their  heads  straight  down 
and  eyes  as  big  as  saucers  . . . but 
you  don't  laugh  until  it's  over." 

In  addition  to  mountain  climbing, 
hunting  and  fishing — and  staking 
claims  to  molybdenum  mines — Fos- 
ter also  skis.  Married  and  the  fa- 
ther of  two  sons  and  a brand  new 
baby  daughter,  his  work  is  cut  out 
for  him.  His  wife  promises  to  join 
him  on  the  slopes  this  winter — and 
his  sons,  of  course,  will  soon  follow. 
As  for  baby  daughter  Cynthia 
Louise,  the  outdoorsman  says, 
“Now  I've  got  another  one  to  teach 
the  skills  of  mountain  climbing,  the 
love  of  the  outdoors.” 

Assigned  to  Headquarters  Com- 
pany, 4th  Infantry  Division  (Mech- 
anized), Recondo  School  (Pro- 
visional), Foster’s  first  experience 
at  mountain  climbing  came  in  1962 
when  he  volunteered  for  a 5th  In- 
fantry Division  mountain  assault 
battalion.  His  classroom  now  is 
Colorado’s  Cheyenne  Canyon  near 
Pikes  Peak.  But  whether  he's  teach- 
ing, climbing,  rappelling,  tieing 
knots,  building  a rope  bridge  or  get- 
ting his  equipment  ready  for  another 
climb  or  another  rescue  mission. 
Sergeant  Foster  is  well  prepared. 
— SSG  Don  Mallicoat.  Photos  hv 
LTC  Boh  Chick.  -A 
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DO’s  and  DON’Ts  of  Mountain  Climbing 

PROFESSIONAL  or  AMATEUR — the  same  rules  apply.  The  man  with  a 
little  knowledge  is  dangerous.  Be  sure  you  know  what  you're  doing. 

DOs 

BE  QUALIFIED! 

ALWAYS  have  proper  equipment  (check  condition  too). 

PLAN:  equipment,  clothing  (not  too  warm,  not  too  cold),  weather, 
route,  practice  on  lower  rocks,  food,  water,  compass,  guide. 

NOTIFY  unit  and  U.S.  Forest  Service  of  destination  and  return. 

START  early  enough  to  finish  before  dark.  DON’T  CLIMB  AFTER 
DARK!  Don’t  make  camp  after  dark! 

CLIMB  without  gloves — but  carry  them  to  warm  hands  while  resting. 

WATCH  for  falling  rocks. 

KEEP  within  sensible  fatigue  limits.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  rest. 

KNOW  SURVIVAL  RULES:  fire,  shelter,  dry  clothing,  conserve 
energy,  don’t  panic,  THINK,  if  lost — move  downstream,  don’t  move 
in  stormy  weather. 

DOUBTFUL???  Don’t  continue. 

DON’Ts 

NEVER  climb  or  hike  alone.  Trio  is  minimum  strong  group. 

STAY  OFF  mountaintops  in  thunderstorms.  Drop  all  metal  objects  if 
caught  (rings,  watches,  rucksack). 

NEVER  try  a climb  beyond  ability  of  poorest  climber  in  group. 

DON'T  climb  on  wet  or  crumbling  rock  or  on  avalanche  slopes.  Avoid 
rotten  rock.  Don’t  roll  rocks  for  sport. 

DON'T  allow  children  to  wander  from  campsite  unescorted. 

DISTRESS  CALL:  three  short,  sharp  whistles  or  calls  repeated  at  inter- 

vals. 


From  a Climber’s  Guide  issued  by 
Fort  Carson,  CO,  Recondo  School 
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“Alone  he  lies  in  the  narrow  cell  of  stone  that  guards  his  body; 
but  his  soul  has  entered  into  the  spirit  that  is  America.  Wherever  liberty 
is  held  close  in  men’s  hearts,  the  honor  and  glory  and  the  pledge  of 
high  endeavor  poured  out  over  this  nameless  one  of  fame,  will  be  told 
and  sung  by  Americans  for  all  time.”  Thus  one  writer  captured  the 
interment  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  of  World  War  I,  50  years  ago  this 
November  11th. 

Since  then,  the  Unknown  Soldier  of  World  War  1 has  been  joined  by 
two  other  unknown  comrades  from  World  War  11  and  the  Korean 
War.  Together  they  rest  in  the  shadow  of  a simple  marble  tomb,  “.  . . known 
but  to  God.” 

Secretary  of  War  Newton  Baker  predicted  in  1921  that  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  would  become  the  “Westminster  Abbey  of  America’s  heroic 
dead.”  He  was  right.  Today  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknowns  is  one  of  the 
focal  points  for  tens  of  thousands  of  visitors  who  visit  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  each  year. 


Amid  the  crowd  you  sense  the 
sentiment  of 


THE  CROWD — America  in  microcosm — gathers  to  gaze  in  silence 
at  the  sentry  walking  his  lonely  post  and  the  simple  ceremony 
that  marks  the  changing  of  the  guard.  Among  them  are  farmers  from  the 
Midwest,  steel  workers,  ranchers,  bearded  Amish  men  in  broad 
brimmed  hats,  people  in  shorts,  T-shirts  or  business  suits,  students 
in  their  way-out  clothes,  housewives  clutching  the  hands  of  their 
children,  white  and  black,  American  Indian  and  Spanish-speaking  visitors 
from  the  Southwest,  they  come  from  all  over  the  Country. 

“I  can’t  believe  so  many  are  buried  here.” — a well-dressed 
man  of  25. 

A young  black  man  says:  “This  to  me  is  America.” 

An  older  woman  holding  her  young  daughter — “This  represents 
serenity  and  sacrifice.” 

A little  girl  of  8 remarks,  “I  wonder  why  people  are  mean  and  want 
to  shoot  other  people.” 

A pretty  young  woman:  “A  monument  to  death.” 

Others  are  struck  by  the  beauty.  A young  black  woman  whispers — “This 
is  a beautiful  place  for  the  dead.” 

An  elderly  man:  “My  son  could  have  been  buried  here  but  it’s  too 
far  from  our  home.” 

A young  woman  thinks  aloud,  “Wars  are  costly.” 

Words  alone  do  not  express  their  thoughts  as  they  turn  once  again 
to  the  lonely  soldier  pacing  his  post  with  measured  steps. 

Soon,  the  crowd  will  be  gone.  The  sun  will  go  down  but  the  soldier 
will  still  pace  his  post  until  relieved  by  another.  Day  after  day,  through 
sun  and  storm,  winter  and  summer,  year  after  year,  a grateful 
Nation  pays  tribute  to  its  honored  dead.  ^ 

“On  Fame’s  eternal  camping  ground 
Their  silent  tents  are  spread 
And  Glory  guards  with  silent  round 
The  bivouac  of  the  dead.” 

— Theodore  O'Hara 
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HAT  CAN  you  say  about 
a man  who  dies  in  Vietnam 
by  drowning?  Ironic,  isn’t  it?  Here 
in  a war  zone  he  dies  by  drowning. 
He  dies  not  in  the  heat  of  battle,  not 
able  to  taste  that  long-sought-for 
victory.  He  dies  by  drowning,  trying 
to  save  a Vietnamese  civilian. 

Seems  a waste,  and  yet,  maybe 
not.  At  least  he  dies  trying  to  save 
a life  rather  than  trying  to  destroy 
one. 

You  always  saw  him  around  the 
company  area.  He  was  just  one  of 
the  men — or  was  he?  They’re  all 
different  when  you  think  about  it — 
those  wonderful  men  who  are 
caught  here  for  a year,  and  yet  they 
still  put  everything  they  have  into 
their  jobs.  They  hold  the  company 
together  and  they're  all  different. 

You’d  see  him  and  he’d  always 
say,  “How  you  doing,  Sir?”  Always 
with  that  careful,  sportive  smile. 

A Veterans  Day 
tribute  is  here 
expressed  by 
CPT  David  L.  Alexander 
of  the  178th 
Assault  Support 
Helicopter  Company 
in  Vietnam 
following  the 
loss  of  a soldier  of 
his  command: 


You  liked  him  instantly.  You  asked 
him  the  same  questions  you  ask 
everyone.  He  would  answer  cheer- 
fully, saying  “Kentucky”  and  “Five 
more  months  to  go”  and  “How 
about  yourself,  Sir?” 

You’d  answer  him  and  think, 
“Always  the  same  questions  but  al- 
ways different  answers.”  You'd  see 
him  later  on  and  it  was  always, 
“Hey,  how’s  it  going.  Sir?” 

You’d  see  him  on  the  job.  He 
drove  the  trash  truck.  He  wasn’t  a 
machinegunner  or  airborne  or  a 
ranger.  He  drove  the  trash  truck. 

That  was  his  job,  and  he  did  it 
better  than  anyone  else  in  Vietnam 
and  you  loved  him  for  being  the 
best.  He  was  one  of  those  crazy  guys 
that  you  just  knew  would  extend  for 
another  6 months. 

You  attend  a memorial  service 
for  him  at  the  local  chapel.  The 
chaplain  speaks  and  prays  but 


you're  thinking  about  how  little  you 
really  knew  that  man  who  drove  the 
trash  truck,  and  yet  you  knew  he 
was  a good  man. 

You  walk  out  wondering  why 
God  allowed  him  to  die. 

So  you  put  him  in  for  a medal,  the 
Soldiers  Medal.  The  citation  ends: 
“He  died  trying  to  save  the  life  of 
an  American  ally.”  His  buddies  said 
he  hardly  knew  how  to  swim  and 
yet  he  tried  to  save  someone  from 
drowning. 

Normally  you'd  be  appalled  but 
you  knew  that’s  the  kind  of  guy  he 
was. 

But  he’s  dead,  and  life  and  the 
war  go  on.  Most  people  will  forget 
him.  Some  won’t.  How  can  you  ever 
forget  that  guy.  You’ll  remember 
that  man  who  drove  the  trash  truck 
and  always  greeted  you  with,  “Hey, 
how’s  it  going,  Sir?”  fk 
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Lesson  from  the  American  Past: 

In  that  year  before  Gettysburg 
Lee  demonstrated  how  superior  forces 
can  be  outclassed  by  speed  and  mobility  when 


Audacity  tabs  Command 


FROM  the  time  he  took  command 
of  the  Southern  forces  around 
Richmond  in  June  of  1862  until  he 
withdrew  his  battered  army  from 
Gettysburg  more  than  a year  later, 
Robert  E.  Lee  dominated  and  out- 
maneuvered  a succession  of  Union 
commanders.  In  the  process  he 
prompted  a harried  President  Lin- 
coln to  relieve  at  least  four  generals 
— McClellan,  Pope,  McClellan 
again,  Burnside  and  “Lighting  Joe" 
Hooker — as  he  searched  for  a man 
to  challenge  Lee’s  growing  string 
of  victories. 

Lee’s  army  boasted  veteran  sol- 
diers in  the  ranks  as  well  as  an 
abundance  of  excellent  subordinate 
commanders  from  company  to 
corps.  However  his  army  was  al- 
ready beginning  to  suffer  from  a 
lack  of  essential  supplies.  To  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  Davis,  Lee  wrote  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Antietam  cam- 
paign in  the  fall  of  1862:  “The  army 
is  not  properly  equipped  for  an  in- 
vasion of  an  enemy’s  territory.  It 
lacks  much  of  the  material  of  war, 
is  feeble  in  transportation  . . . and 
the  men  are  poorly  provided  with 
clothes,  and,  in  thousands  of  in- 
stances, are  destitute  of  shoes.” 

Yet  it  was  a mobile  army  that  Lee 
had,  not  because  of  material  assets 
but  because  Lee  understood  better 
than  any  general  in  the  beginning 

MAJOR  GERALD  P.  STADLER  is  Assistant  Professor, 
Department  of  History,  United  States  Military 
Academy,  West  Point,  NY. 
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of  the  war  the  advantage  of  a com- 
mander who  used  his  mobility  to 
surprise,  to  upset  and  to  unbalance 
opponents.  In  the  same  letter  to 
Davis,  Lee  declared:  . . we  can- 

not afford  to  be  idle,  and  though 
weaker  than  our  opponents  in  men 
and  military  equipments,  must  en- 
deavor to  harass  if  we  cannot  de- 
stroy them.”  Lee’s  skill  and  audacity 
led  Yankee  soldiers  to  joke  sourly 
that  Lee  not  only  commanded  his 
own  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  but 
the  Union  Army  of  the  Potomac  as 
well! 

At  the  same  time  that  Lee  was 
reminding  his  superiors  of  his  de- 
plorable state  of  supplies,  he  was 
preparing  his  army  for  its  first  in- 
vasion of  Union  territory. 

Several  considerations  influenced 
his  choice  to  thrust  into  Maryland. 
Morale  was  exceedingly  high  in  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  after 
humiliating  the  larger  Army  of 
the  Potomac  and  its  pompous  com- 
mander, John  Pope,  a few  days  ear- 
lier. An  invading  army  could  be  the 
deciding  factor  to  sway  Confederate 
sympathy  and  inspire  Maryland  to 
break  away  from  the  Union  and 
join  the  Confederacy.  Lee  also 
viewed  his  expedition  as  a way  of 
shifting  the  fighting  away  from  his 
beloved  and  battle-weary  Virginia. 


Linally,  another  decisive  victory 
over  a Union  army,  coupled  with 
the  presence  of  a Southern  army  on 
Union  soil,  might  impress  European 
governments  to  recognize  the  Con- 
federate government  and  provide 
material  and  moral  support. 

Potentially,  enormous  possibilities 
depended  on  the  success  of  his  in- 
vasion. But  Lee  must  move  swiftly. 

Crossing  the  Potomac  near  Lees- 
burg, he  assembled  his  army  around 
Lrederick,  MD,  by  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1862.  Lee  issued  a procla- 
mation to  the  people  of  Maryland 
the  next  day  which  declared  that  the 
people  of  the  Confederate  States 
stood  ready  to  help  Marylanders, 
but  confided  privately  to  President 
Davis  “.  . . I do  not  anticipate  any 
general  rising  of  the  people  in  our 
behalf.” 

More  pressing  anyway  was  the 
movement  of  Lederal  troops  toward 
him.  On  the  9th  of  September  in- 
formers and  Lee’s  cavalry  told  him 
that  four  corps  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  were  moving  against  him. 
Lee  pushed  northward. 

Error  Repeated.  In  the  Union 
headquarters,  confusion  and  fren- 
zied activity  grew  as  excited  reports 
poured  in  about  Lee’s  daring  thrust. 
Lee’s  movements  mystified  the  re- 
cently restored  commander  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  George  B. 
McClellan.  His  earlier  failure  to 
capture  Richmond  in  the  summer  of 
1 862  had  forced  Lincoln  to  sideline 
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Opposing  generals  command- 
ing at  the  battle — McClellan, 
left,  and  Lee,  right. 


him  temporarily.  Now  McClellan 
repeated  the  error  that  had  plagued 
him  during  earlier  operations:  he 
grasped  at  inflated  reports  of  Lee’s 
strength  and  wired  Washington  that 
he  faced  a force  of  “120,000  men 
or  more.”  (Lee’s  actual  strength 
never  exceeded  60,000).  But  Mc- 
Clellan optimistically  wired  the 
President:  “As  soon  as  I find  out 
where  to  strike,  I will  be  after  them 
without  an  hour’s  delay.” 

Lee’s  direction  no  doubt  added 
to  the  growing  nervousness  at  Union 
headquarters.  While  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  further  west,  would  have  of- 
fered a concealed  route  for  the  Con- 
federate army,  Lee  chose  a more 
exposed  march  east  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  to  force  an  early 
Union  reaction.  Once  across  the 
Potomac,  Lee  intended  to  shift  his 
line  of  communications  west  into 
the  more  secure  Shenandoah  Valley. 
But  this  move  meant  that  he  must 
remove  the  threat  of  12,000  Union 
troops  at  Harpers  Ferry.  Thomas  J. 
“Stonewall”  Jackson,  already  a hero 
from  his  summer  campaign  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  was  ordered 
south  to  capture  Harpers  Ferry.  By 
the  9th  of  September,  therefore, 
Lee  had  audaciously  split  his  army. 
Events  now  moved  rapidly.  By  the 
evening  of  the  13th,  Lee  divided  his 
army  again,  this  time  to  respond  to 
a rumor  about  Pennsylvania  militia 
that  threatened  his  army  from  the 
north.  Lee  sent  Longstreet’s  corps  to 


Hagerstown  to  turn  back  this  force 
(which  never  appeared). 

Fate  and  Timing.  At  this  point 
fate  intervened  on  McClellan's  be- 
half. A copy  of  an  order  from  Lee 
to  his  subordinate  commanders, 
wrapped  around  three  cigars,  fell 
into  McClellan’s  hands.  Dated  the 
9th  of  September,  the  order  outlined 
Confederate  movements  for  several 
days.  McClellan  received  the  mes- 
sage on  the  13th  and  wired  Lincoln: 
“I  have  all  the  plans  of  the  rebels, 
and  will  catch  them  in  their  own 
trap  if  my  men  are  equal  to  the 
emergency.” 

Carelessly  McClellan  discussed 
the  implications  of  his  tremendous 
stroke  of  luck  within  hearing  of  a 
Southern  sympathizer  near  his  head- 
quarters. By  evening  Lee  learned  of 
McClellan’s  discovery.  His  forces 
were  scattered  from  Harpers  Ferry 
to  Hagerstown.  Moving  quickly, 
McClellan  could  attack  and  defeat 
the  separated,  weaker  parts  of  Lee’s 
army  one  by  one. 

The  reactions  of  the  two  com- 
manders were  characteristic.  Lee 
considered  the  vulnerability  of  his 
scattered  forces,  recalled  Long- 
street's  corps  to  the  vicinity  of 
Boonsboro,  but  left  Jackson  to  com- 
plete his  vital  mission  at  Harpers 
Ferry.  McClellan  allowed  16  pre- 
cious hours  to  slip  by  before  he  even 
put  his  forces  in  motion  toward  the 
passes  through  South  Mountain! 

Stubborn  fighting  by  D.  H.  Hill’s 


division  delayed  McClellan  at  South 
Mountain  another  day.  On  the  15th 
Harpers  Ferry  fell.  Jackson  hurried 
north  to  join  Lee,  leaving  behind 
A.  P.  Hill’s  division  to  accept  the 
Union  surrender.  “By  a severe 
night’s  march,”  Jackson  reported, 
“we  reached  the  vicinity  of  Sharps- 
burg  on  the  morning  of  the  16th" — 
simple  but  eloquent  testimony  to 
Lee’s  mobile  army. 

“It  had  been  hoped  to  engage  the 
enemy  during  the  15th,”  McClellan 
reported,  but  he  used  up  both  the 
15th  and  the  16th  personally  super- 
vising activities  that  could  have  been 
managed  by  competent  subordi- 
nates. Meanwhile  Lee  hastened  to 
unite  his  army  for  defense  with  his 
back  to  the  unfordable  Potomac. 

Antietam  Action.  McClellan 
opened  the  action  early  on  the  17th. 
An  all-day  piecemeal  Union  attack 
followed,  or,  more  accurately,  five 
separate  attacks,  permitting  Lee  to 
shift  reserves  from  one  part  of  the 
threatened  line  to  another.  Major 
elements  of  two  of  McClellan’s  six 
corps  stood  idle  all  day  while  Lee 
shifted  brigades  and  divisions  to 
meet  each  new  assault.  McClellan's 
attacks  rippled  north  to  south  from 
early  morning  until  mid-afternoon. 
Late  in  the  day,  A.  P.  Hill’s  sweat- 
ing, exhausted  infantrymen  joined 
the  Confederate  right  flank  after  a 
punishing  1 7-mile  march  from 
Harpers  Ferry  and,  without  so  much 
as  breaking  step,  crashed  into  the 
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Union  left,  driving  the  last  serious 
penetration  back  to  the  Antietam 
Creek. 

The  Battle  of  Antietam  was  over. 
Both  armies  bivouacked  in  position 
during  the  night  and  watched  each 
other  all  of  the  next  day.  Lee  began 
to  withdraw  on  the  night  of  the  1 8th 
and  continued  his  withdrawal,  un- 
molested, throughout  the  following 
day. 

With  no  more  than  55,000  men, 
Lee  had  successfully  beaten  back 
Union  attacks  by  a force  of  more 
than  90,000  men.  But  the  Confeder- 
ate invasion  was  a failure.  Mary- 
landers had  not  rallied  to  the  Con- 
federate banner.  Foreign  recognition 
never  materialized.  Lee’s  hard- 
pressed  veterans  failed  to  cripple 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  even 
though  Antietam  claimed  the  blood- 
iest single  day  of  fighting  in  the 
war:  more  than  22,000  casualties 
on  both  sides.  President  Lincoln 
joined  McClellan  in  declaring  An- 
tietam a Union  victory  and  used  the 


Artillery  played  a large  part  in  Civil  War  battles.  Here  a battery  pushes 
over  a hill  to  go  into  line  with  another  battery  already  in  position,  right 
background. 


opportunity  to  issue  his  famous 
Emancipation  Proclamation. 

Yet  despite  the  failure  of  the  in- 
vasion to  achieve  any  of  its  intended 
aims,  Lee  emerged  as  an  even  more 
impressive  and  respected  com- 
mander. Outnumbered  and  poorly 


equipped,  Lee's  soldiers  could  hold 
their  heads  high.  More  responsive, 
more  cohesive  and  more  mobile, 
they  were  in  fact  a better  fighting 
army,  primarily  because  Lee  was  in 
command. 
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Priority  Targets  for  the 
ARNG  and  USAR: 


Tools 


GIVE  a man  a job  and  he  must 
be  provided  with  proper 
tools  to  accomplish  the  task. 

That’s  what’s  happening  these 
days  with  two  mighty  organizations 
that  have  been  handed  a big  job — 
the  Army  National  Guard  (ARNG) 
and  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve 
(USAR).  These  Army  reserve  com- 
ponents face  the  man-sized  job  of 
being  the  initial  and  primary  source 
of  manpower  for  any  future  emer- 
gency requiring  a rapid,  substantial 
expansion  of  the  active  Army. 

As  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin 
Laird  recently  emphasized,  both  ac- 
tive and  reserve  forces  should  be 
considered  in  determining  the  most 
advantageous  mix  to  support  nation- 
al strategy.  The  Secretary  also  called 
for  a total  force  concept  in  all  as- 
pects of  planning,  manning,  equip- 
ping and  employing  the  reserve  com- 
ponents. As  a result,  ARNG  and 
USAR  units  are  being  included  in 
contingency  plans  to  fill  the  gaps 
created  as  the  active  Army  is  phased 
down. 

Shortly  after  the  Secretary  out- 
lined this  total  force  concept,  the 
Army  began  providing  the  modern 
tools  needed  to  update  the  combat 
effectiveness  of  its  reserve  compo- 
nents with  aircraft,  tanks,  weapons, 
vehicles  and  communications  equip- 
ment to  keep  units  at  required  readi- 
ness. 

The  reserve  components,  of  course, 
have  had  the  necessary  equipment 


Ready  on  the  firing  line — reservists 
keep  their  shooting  eye  sharp.  Typical 
of  new  USAR  Centers  is  this  600-man 
facility  at  Atlanta,  left. 


sooubis 


or  the  Task 


Helicopter  work  horses — the  Chinook  and  Flying  Crane — are  beginning  to  make 
appearances  over  many  cities  where  reserve  units  now  are  getting  the  new  equipment. 


with  which  to  train  but  their  materiel 
was  becoming  a bit  old  and  creaky. 
With  the  rapid  buildup  in  Vietnam, 
some  equipment  shortages  developed 
in  the  reserves  as  units  were  called 
up  and  deployed  to  Southeast  Asia. 

All  in  all,  76  units  with  a total 
of  some  20,000  members  were  mo- 
bilized. Some  units  returning  from 
Vietnam  left  their  equipment  behind 
and  faced  shortages  back  in  the 
States.  Also,  because  of  low  priority 
of  some  remaining  units  and  because 
of  funding  limitations,  sufficient 
equipment  sometimes  was  not  avail- 
able to  satisfy  reserve  training  re- 
quirements. 

Major  Steps.  To  provide  reserve 
units  with  the  muscle  to  carry  out 
the  tasks  that  will  face  them  as  the 
active  Army  is  phased  down,  several 
key  steps  have  already  been  taken. 

• First,  the  Department  of  Army 
Master  Priority  List  (DAMPL)  has 
been  revised  to  assign  equal  priori- 
ties to  reserve  component  and  active 


Army  units  that  have  the  same  con- 
tingency mission.  This  means  that 
reserve  units  with  higher  priorities 
than  some  active  Army  units  will  get 
the  materiel  before  active  Army 
units. 

• Funding  for  maintenance  pro- 
grams has  been  increased  so  that 
more  items  can  be  repaired  or  re- 
built and  issued  to  reserve  compo- 
nent units. 

• Reserve  components  now  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  select  needed 
items  from  a list  of  equipment  that 
is  expected  to  be  retrograded  from 
Vietnam  and  which  require  only  or- 
ganizational maintenance. 

• The  Office  of  Reserve  Compo- 
nents has  initiated  a Logistics  Inten- 
sive Management  Program  under 
which  selected  early  mission  units 
will  report  quarterly  on  all  shortages 
of  Reportable  Item  Control  Code 
items. 

A large  part  of  the  new  equipment 
going  to  the  reserve  units  consists 


of  the  giant  CH-54  Sky  Cranes  and 
CH-47  Chinooks  that  today  are  seen 
over  many  U.S.  cities  as  reserve  pi- 
lots and  crews  polish  their  in-flight 
training.  During  the  Vietnam  build- 
up some  200  aircraft  had  to  be  with- 
drawn from  reserve  component 
units;  today  those  and  other  new  air- 
craft are  beginning  to  replace  them. 
All  in  all,  the  existing  fleet  of  1,353 
aircraft  in  the  reserve  catalog  should 
be  expanded  to  full  authorization  of 
about  2,600  first-line  aircraft  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1973. 

However,  aircraft,  automotive 
equipment,  guns  and  tanks  aren’t  the 
only  modernization  items  being  pro- 
vided for  the  reserves.  To  accom- 
modate the  large  volume  of  equip- 
ment and  to  provide  better  training 
facilities,  a 10-year  construction  plan 
has  been  developed  and  approved  bv 
the  Department  of  Defense.  The  pro- 
gram calls  for  improved  ARNG 
armories  and  USAR  centers — about 
half  of  which  currently  are  leased  or 
donated  and  regarded  as  inadequate 
— and  also  many  non-armory  type 
facilities  such  as  aircraft  hangars, 
maintenance  shops  and  warehouses. 
The  initial  fiscal  year  1971  program 
calls  for  spending  about  $25  million 
and,  for  the  next  3 years,  annual  in- 
crements of  $55  million. 

But  that  still  isn’t  all.  Unless  ade- 
quate close-in  training  areas  are 
available  for  effective  weekend  train- 
ing, the  required  degree  of  readiness 
will  be  difficult  to  achieve.  About 
40  percent  of  the  402  combat-type 
battalions  surveyed  in  1970  had  ade- 
quate close-in  training  facilities.  Ef- 
forts now  are  being  exerted  to  ac- 
quire sufficient  areas  to  enable  units 
to  meet  training  requirements. 

Today,  through  acquisition  of  new 
tools  and  of  added  facilities  for  using 
those  tools,  the  reserve  components 
are  stepping  up  their  readiness  to 
handle  the  job  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  outlined  for  them — par- 
ticipating as  full  and  equal  partners 
on  the  Army  team.  W 
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Okinawa--All  toxic  agents  formerly  stored  on  Okinawa  have  been  removed  and 
are  now  at  final  storage  sities  on  Johnston  Island  in  the  mid-Pacific.  The 
movement  and  loading  of  the  agents  was  performed  by  Army  units  on  Okinawa, 
with  about  13,000  tons  of  mustard  and  nerve  agents  being  handled  during 
OPERATION  RED  HAT. 


Dallas,  TX — An  eight  cent  commemorative  stamp 
will  be  issued  Qct.  4 to  coincide  with  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  Week  scheduled  for  Oct.  3-9. 
First  day  of  issue  ceremonies  will  be  in 
Dallas,  where  a regional  office  of  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  is  located. 

The  stamp,  at  left,  features  the  girl  in  blue 
and  black  against  a light  blue  background. 
Collectors  desiring  first  day  cancellations 
may  send  self  addressed  envelopes  with  re- 
mittance for  stamp  costs  to:  Postmaster, 

Dallas,  TX  75221.  Cover  requests  must  be 
postmarked  no  later  than  Oct.  5,  and  personal 
checks  are  not  acceptable. 

Fort  Campbell,  KY--The  173d  Airborne  Brigade  has  returned  to  Fort  Campbell 
from  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  The  brigade  was  deployed  to  Vietnam  more 
than  6 years  ago  as  the  first  U.S.  Army  ground  force  committed  to  assist 
the  South  Vietnamese.  Eleven  members  of  the  brigade  were  awarded  the 
Medal  of  Honor  for  heroism  in  Vietnam. 

Fort  Benning,  GA — A new  book  titled:  A DISTANT  CHALLENGE;  THE 
U.S.  INFANTRYMAN  IN  VIETNAM,  has  been  compiled  and  edited  by 
the  staff  of  INFANTRY  magazine.  The  430-page  book  has  numerous 
maps  and  photographs  plus  text  which  documents  the  Vietnam 
conflict  between  1967  and  1970.  The  hardcover  volume  is 
available  at  military  bookstores,  some  post  exchanges  or  by 
writing  to  INFANTRY  magazine.  Box  2005,  Fort  Benning,  GA  31905. 

Fort  Belvoir,  VA — The  Army's  Topographic  Command  wants  to  improve  present 
maps.  But  the  map  makers  need  your  suggestions.  Send  them  to:-  CO,  USA 
Engineer  Topo  Labs,  ATTN:  Leroy  Morkes , Geographic  Sciences  Division 
(TPCTL-GSA  86100),  Fort  Belvoir,  VA  22060. 

Camp  Zama,  Japan — Army  contributions  to  the  13th  World  Boy  Scout 
Jamboree  held  recently  near  Mount  Fuji  were  made  possible 
through  facilities  and  cooperation  of  the  U.S.  Army,  Japan 
(USARJ ) . USARJ  troops  provided  medical  and  clerical  manpower 
assistance  along  with  preparation  of  campsites  and  other 
logistical  missions.  More  than  23,000  scouts  and  their  adult 
leaders  from  100  countries  participated  in  the  9-day  adventure. 
Americans  alone  numbered  8,000. 

Washington,  DC — The  Army  has  developed  a new  vaccine  to  prevent  two  causes 
of  sniffling,  hacking  and  congestion  after  tests  among  recruits  at  all  basic 
training  centers.  Use  of  the  vaccine  proved  so  successful  that  all  recruits 
will  be  immunized  for  the  respiratory  diseases  this  fall  and  winter.  During 
the  test,  acute  respiratory  diseases  at  the  centers  occurred  at  about  half 
the  rates  of  previous  years. 
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Valley  Forge,  PA — Nov.  1 is  the  deadline  when  all  entries  in  the  Freedoms 
Foundation  military  letter  writing  contest  must  be  received  at  Valley  Forge. 
The  theme  of  this  year's  contest  is:  What  is  an  American?  All  letters  must 

be  500  words  or  less.  Two  first  place  prizes  of  $1,000  each  will  be  awarded, 
one  to  an  active  duty  member  and  one  to  a member  of  the  reserve  components. 
Second  and  third  place  prizes  consist  of  $100  and  $50  awards  plus  George 
Washington  Honor  Medals . 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  TX — The  George  S.  Patton  Jr.  Modern  Pentathlon 
Memorial  Challenge  Cup  now  belongs  to  Army  CPT  Chuck  Richards. 
Richards  was  awarded  the  cup  on  Sept.  4 after  winning  the  1971 
Modern  Pentathlon  National  Championship  held  at  Fort  Sam  Houston. 
The  26-year -old  Army  officer  from  Tacoma,  WA,  defeated  Air  Force 
CPT  Loren  Drum  by  38  points.  Richards  earned  4,809  points  to 
Drum's  4,771.  Although  Drum  placed  higher  than  Richards  in  three 
events,  he  finished  22d  in  the  swimming.  Richard's  lowest  finish 
was  12th  in  running.  He  placed  second  in  riding,  third  in  swim- 
ming, ninth  in  fencing  and  tenth  in  shooting.  In  addition  to 
having  his  name  engraved  on  the  Challenge  Cup,  CPT  Richards  also 
received  a plaque,  at  left,  which  he  will  keep.  Other  pentathlon 
finishers  include  Riso  Hurme  of  Finland  who  participated  as  a 
guest  competitor  and  finished  third.  Don  Roth  of  Menlo  Park,  CA , 
finished  fourth.  Louis  Cotton  of  San  Jose,  CA,  was  fifth  and  PFC 
John  Fitzgerald,  Skokie,  IL , was  sixth  in  total  points.  SP4 
Robert  Nash,  Fort  Worth,  TX,  tied  for  second  place  in  fencing  with 
Army  CPT  Scott  Taylor.  PFC  Jim  Cherry  finished  second  in  swimming 
with  a time  of  3:28  followed  by  Richard's  3:29.6. 

Fort  Riley,  KS — More  than  11,000  men  of  the 
1st  Infantry  Division  will  be  airlifted  to 
West  Germany  beginning  Sept.  27  for  field 
maneuvers  Reforger  III.  This  marks  the 
third  annual  military  exercise  to  fulfill 
U.S.  commitments  to  NATO  and  those  made  in 
the  1967  Trilateral  Agreements  with  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany.  Two  U.S.  dual-based  brigades  of 
the  1st  Infantry  will  link  up  with  the  3d 
brigade  of  the  Big  Red  One  stationed  in  West 
Germany.  Redeployed  units  will  draw  combat 
gear  and  vehicles  from  prepositioned  storage 
sites  in  Germany  and  move  by  road  and  rail 
to  an  exercise  extending  from  Munich  to 
north  of  Nuernberg.  Field  maneuvers  such  as 
those  pictured  at  left,  are  scheduled  to  be- 
gin Oct.  11.  Land  and  aircraft  of  Canada 
and  West  Germany  will  also  participate  in  maneuvers  and  test  firings  follow- 
ing the  field  operations.  Reforger  III  is  expected  to  last  about  3 weeks. 

Washington,  DC — Oversea  assignment  rules  have  been  changed  to  re- 
quire that  senior  enlisted  men  (E-7  through  E-9)  have  12  months 
of  service  or  more  remaining  before  they  can  be  given  oversea 
orders.  This  is  also  applicable  to  officers  and  is  effective  on 
Nov.  1.  Details  are  in  Change  2 to  AR  614-30,  dated  June  21,  1971. 
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In  one  page  or  less, 
the  resume  has  the  job 
of  telling 


IG  THIS  word:  Resume  (pronounced  re-zoo- 
may). 

It's  the  key  to  your  employment  future — very  likely 
the  most  important  document  you  will  ever  write. 

How  can  such  a small  word  cast  such  large  shadows? 
Easy  to  understand,  once  defined.  So  just  what  is  a 
resume? 

It’s  an  advertisement  about  you.  Realize  that  the  aim 
of  any  ad  is  to  sell  a product  and  you’ve  got  the  point. 
Your  resume  is  selling  YOU. 

It’s  the  means  by  which  you  try  to  convince  a poten- 
tial employer  to  grant  that  all-important  interview.  It 
tells  him  why  he  should  hire  you,  what  you  can  do  for 
his  organization  and  just  why  he  should  commit  thou- 
sands of  dollars  a year  for  your  services. 

That’s  what  your  resume  should  do.  But  like  any 
recipe’s  acceptance  at  the  table,  stove-side  preparation 
is  the  thing.  Muddle  your  ingredients  and  who  will  read 
your  resume? 

Writing  an  effective  one  is  no  small  challenge.  The 
woods  are  full  of  those  destined  for  file  13.  Let’s  talk 


about  resumes  that  will  stay  on  top  of  any  executive’s 
desk.  It  can  be  done.  Here  are  some  time-tested  rules 
of  the  game  that  should  help: 

• Be  brief.  One  page  will  do. 

• Make  sure  your  objective  statement  is  clear.  It 
should  tell  the  reader  what  you  can  do  for  him, 
put  the  emphasis  on  what  you  do  best  and  tell  just 
what  type  of  a job  you're  seeking. 

• In  describing  your  experience  stress  the  scope  and 
importance  of  your  efforts.  Show  successful  per- 
formance and  specific  achievements- — for  instance, 
how  many  workers  did  you  supervise  and  what 
was  accomplished? 

Obviously,  this  is  only  a partial  list  of  resume  do’s. 
To  sum  up,  see  example  at  left.  You  can  probably  write 
a better  one  because  it's  about  that  unique  character 
called  YOU.  If  you  aren't  known  for  your  writing  tal- 
ent there  are  many  agencies  that  specialize  in  resume 
preparation. 

Now  do  you  dig  resume ? It  means  “your  job  future." 

— MSG  Jack  Holden 

t 


GETTING  A JOB  is  the  aim  of 
most  GIs  leaving  service.  The 
Army,  working  through  the  tri-serv- 
ice program  Project  Transition, 
is  making  sure  they  hit  their  target. 
The  program  offers  vocational 
guidance  counseling,  job  placement 
assistance  and  education  and  skill 
training  during  the  last  6 months  of 
service. 

Priority  of  participation  in  Tran- 
sition is  being  given  those  most 
needing  a job-qualifying  boost,  par- 
ticularly the  many  GIs  in  infantry, 
armor,  artillery,  missile  crew  and 
combat  surveillance  fields  who  often 
lack  the  training  and  experience 
needed  to  qualify  for  a civilian  job. 
For  the  more  than  80  percent  of 
Army  enlisted  personnel  who  have 


military  experience  and  training  re- 
ntable to  civilian  skills  or  trades, 
the  Army  is  intensifying  vocational 
guidance  counseling  and  job  place- 
ment efforts. 

Transition  embraces  a variety  of 
programs  and  training  courses  in- 
cluding • completion  of  high  school 
or  equivalent,  • pre-discharge  edu- 
cation program  (PREP),  • VA 
approved  and  USAFI  vocational 
correspondence  courses,  • Man- 
power Development  and  Training 
(MDTA)  courses,  • on-the-job 
(OJT)  training,  • apprenticeship 
programs  and  • other  VA  in-service 
approved  courses. 

Participation  in  Transition  is 
voluntary,  with  off-duty  training 
being  encouraged  to  the  maximum 


extent.  The  training  is  free  and  in  no 
way  affects  rights  and  benefits  pro- 
vided by  the  VA. 

Officers,  warrant  officers  and  EM 
in  grades  E-7  through  E-9  are 
eligible  for  off-duty  training,  job 
counseling  and  placement  assistance. 

However,  on-duty  Transition 
training  is  not  authorized  for  these 
individuals  except  for  disabled  per- 
sonnel being  processed  for  disability 
discharges  or  retirement  and  those 
enlisted  personnel  affected  by  the 
Qualitative  Management  Program. 

For  further  information  see  your 
local  Project  Transition  repre- 
sentative and  read  Soldiers  for  up- 
to-date  coverage. 
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Our  errant  correspondent  finds 
little  glamour,  less  intrigue  but 
many  misadventures  on  the 


I was  on  my  way  to  Berlin. 

Ordinarily  I’m  the  kind  of  guy 
who,  given  a 50-50  chance  at  any- 
thing, invariably  comes  up  with  the 
wrong  choice. 

I proved  that  right  away  by  try- 
ing to  hail  a taxi  15  minutes  before 
I was  supposed  to  be  at  the  Frank- 
furt train  station.  Then  I proved  it 
again  by  telling  the  driver  to  get  me 
there  on  time. 

Anyway,  I learned  how  not  to  act 
on  my  next  trip  to  Europe.  Don't 
expect  to  get  through  Frankfurt 
quickly  during  the  afternoon  rush 
hour  any  more  than  you  would 
through  New  York  or  Chicago  or 
Washington. 

My  orders  directed  me  to  be  at 


the  train  station  by  6 p.m.  and  this 
time  I won.  The  big  hand  was  on  the 
12  and  the  little  hand  right  on  the 
6 when  I screeched  up  to  the  win- 
dow where  a sergeant  was  issuing 
tickets. 

“Where’s  your  ID,  Specialist?”  he 
asked,  not  looking  up  from  the  jum- 
ble of  papers  that  I spilled  on  his 
desk.  I drew  the  green  card  from 
my  wallet  and  laid  it  in  front  of  him 
just  like  I do  when  getting  paid.  He 
looked  it  over  closely,  then  put  the 
card  with  a stack  of  others.  1 stood 
there. 

“You'll  have  to  move  along. 
Other  people  must  be  processed 
too,”  he  said  firmly  but  politely. 

"But  my  ID,”  I protested. 
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"We  keep  that.” 

"But  my  drill  sergeant  told  me 
that  no  one  takes  my  ID  except  the 
man  who  gives  me  my  discharge 
papers  or  the  coroner,  whichever 
comes  first,”  I said  grinning  because 
I thought  the  sergeant  was  joking. 

“You’ll  get  it  back  in  the  morn- 
ing," the  sergeant  said,  and  his  look 
convinced  me  that  I’d  better  quit 
holding  up  the  line. 

I was  ticketed  to  ride  the  duty 
train  to  Berlin — a sort  of  motel  on 
rails  that  hauls  soldiers  and  their 
dependents  to  and  from  “the  island 
city”  each  evening. 

This  is  the  train  that  the  Army 
runs  on  Communist-owned  tracks. 
Each  of  the  duty  trains  has  a train 
commander,  an  NCO  conductor, 
some  MPs  and  a radio  operator. 
They  ride  in  a special  escort  car 
with  dual  radio  systems. 

In  addition  to  mail  and  freight 
cars,  there  are  compartmentalized 
sleeping  cars  for  passengers. 

Sleeping  cars?  Whoever  travels  in 
them  anymore,  at  least  in  the  good 
old  U.S.  of  A.?  Well,  here  in  Ger- 
many just  about  every  soldier  and 
a lot  of  dependents  and  German 
citizens  were  crowding  into  them. 
I hadn’t  eaten  before  going  to  the 
train  station,  figuring  the  train 
would  be  equipped  with  a diner. 
There  wasn’t  one;  fortunately  I 
found  out  in  time  to  do  something 
about  it.  With  an  hour  left  before 
boarding  I entered  the  restaurant 
next  to  the  waiting  room. 

Twenty-five  minutes  of  clearing 
my  throat  and  tapping  my  watch  on 
the  table  finally  brought  a waiter. 
Realizing  by  now  that  Europeans 
eat  in  leisurely  style  and  figuring  the 
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odds  weren’t  even  50-50  to  order  a 
full  meal,  I asked  for  cold  cuts  and 
sausages.  Well,  that  waiter  may 
have  been  slow  in  arriving  but  he 
was  back  in  a split  second  with  a 
stack  of  edibles  that  would  have  fed 
a platoon.  Took  a lot  of  beer  to 
wash  it  all  down. 

Back  in  the  waiting  room  I saw 
I'd  blown  it  again.  Every  seat  filled. 
Women  and  children  first.  One  of 
the  kids  was  bouncing  on  my  camera 
bag.  I retrieved  it — the  camera  bag, 
that  is — in  time  to  start  for  the  train 
which  was  standing  about  100  yards 
up  the  rails.  Besides  the  camera  bag 
I had  two  suitcases  and  a suit  bag. 
I wedged  between  the  suitcases  and 
the  door.  But  I found  one  thing  that 
was  just  like  in  the  good  old  U.S.  of 
A. — a friendly  MP  put  a size  1 1 
boot  in  the  small  of  my  back  and 
pushed.  Just  like  the  New  York 
subway! 

By  the  time  I made  it  to  the  car, 
I found  I’d  missed  again.  I was  at 
the  wrong  end  and  had  to  push  past 
everybody  else  entering  at  the  right 
end.  I thought  of  the  way  llamas 
pass  each  other  in  the  high  Andes 
but  nobody  would  lie  down  and  let 
me  climb  over,  so  we  just  squeezed 
by  each  other.  The  friendly  MP 
pushing  behind  me  all  the  way  sort 
of  helped. 

Then  I was  in  my  compartment — 
and  so  were  half  a dozen  others.  All 
the  berths  were  taken  except  the  top 
one  on  either  side.  Three  tiers  up, 
no  less.  The  bunks  folded  down 
from  the  wall,  like  hotel  ironing 
boards.  I wondered  what  would 
keep  me  from  falling  out.  I stuffed 
luggage  under  the  bottom  berth  and 
on  top  of  what  one  man  said  was  his 


supper.  Very  nice  fellow.  Said 
liked  ham  flavored  wafers. 

Everybody  but  me  was  a smo 
So  I stuck  my  head  out  to  get1 
breath  of  fresh  air  and  just  miss 
knocking  down  an  iron  girder.j 
pulled  my  head  in.  Then  I saw 
sign — Don’t  extend  arms  or  he 
out  the  window. 

Well,  come  to  think  of  it,  ma 
I won  that  one. 

Communist  Country.  The  train 
runs  from  Frankfurt  to  Berlin  tak- 
ing passengers  through  110  miles  of 
Communist  East  Germany.  Perhaps 
I would  witness  one  of  those  inci- 
dents that  sometimes  catch  the  head- 
lines as  tension  between  East  and 
West  is  orchestrated  to  high  pitch. 
Perhaps  I would  even  be  part  of 
some  episode  of  glamour  or  intrigue 
worth  reporting.  I sniffed  the  night 
air  in  high  anticipation. 

The  train  seemed  to  stop  at  every 
little  siding.  Germans  crowded  the 
landings,  smiling,  looking  curiously 
at  curious  people  looking  back.  The 
train  moved  slowly  and  time  even 
slower. 

I finally  decided  to  turn  in,  de- 
termined to  see  the  Communist 
countryside  by  early  dawning. 
Reaching  the  compartment  I happily 
discovered  everyone  else  was  al- 
ready asleep  and  that  someone  had 
been  kind  enough  to  make  my  bed. 
Somehow  I made  it  aloft. 

Just  then  the  train  careened 
around  a curve  and  I swung  out  over 
the  aisle,  precariously  balanced  be- 
tween the  first  and  third  bunks,  my 
toe  gouging  the  ear  of  the  fellow  on 
the  bottom.  Wedging  my  knee  on 
the  second  bunk  and  in  the  side  of 
the  man  sleeping  there,  I twisted  and 
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the  hand  grips  that  I should  have 
used. 

As  the  train  now  purred  along,  I 
couldn’t  sleep,  thinking  of  the  haz- 
ard of  again  being  pitched  out.  But 
I consoled  myself.  I’d  stay  awake 
and  see  Communist  East  Germany. 

Again  that  50-50  chance  didn't 
pan  out.  I dozed  off  and  the  next 
thing  I knew  an. MP  was  sticking  his 
head  into  our  compartment  to  ask. 
“Are  you  guys  up?’’ 

Wonder  if  he  did  that  in  the 
ladies’  compartments? 

Anyway,  he  returned  my  ID 
card.  Then  all  of  us  tried  to  dress  in 
an  area  not  large  enough  for  two  to 
stand  in,  waited  in  line  at  the  toilet, 
pushed  to  get  our  suitcases  nearest 
the  door. 

Now  the  train  glided  to  a stop, 
the  door  was  pushed  open  and  I felt 
the  keen  cool  morning  air.  I was  in 
Berlin.  Maybe  now  I’d  get  to  see 
some  excitement! 

It  came  soon  enough.  I discov- 
ered I’d  left  my  ID  card  on  the  bunk 
back  in  the  train. 

Anyway,  next  time — if  there  is  a 
next  time — I’ll  know  a lot  of  things 
not  to  do.  It  might  increase  my 
chances  of  winning  to,  say,  60-40. 

— SP5  Tom  Bailey.  Art  by  Tony 
Zidek.  -0 
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At  his  work  bench  the  whittling  sergeant  surveys  some  of  his  handiwork 
as  he  prepares  to  start  carving  more  chips  from  more  boxes. 


WOODEN  ammo  crates  have  never  been  known 
for  their  beauty.  That  is,  until  Sergeant  First 
Class  Joe  Laureanno  came  along  with  his  whittling 
chisels,  some  paint  and  his  talent. 

Put  'em  all  together  in  a small  basement  workshop 
and  they  add  up  to  relaxation,  craftsmanship  and 
beauty. 

While  Joe  talks  about  his  boat  building  days  in  Rhode 
Island,  he’ll  probably  be  carving  a three-dimensional 
Army  patch.  And  during  a longer  conversation  he's 
liable  to  shape,  assemble  and  paint  a scale  model  of  a 
World  War  I cannon. 

By  day  he’s  the  firing  battery  chief  of  Battery  C, 
1 /27th  Artillery  at  Fort  Carson,  CO.  At  night  he  turns 
whittler.  Joe  buys  salvage  ammunition  boxes  for  a few 
pennies  each,  uses  a small  lathe  and  sabre  saw  to  rough- 
cut  his  models  and  then  his  talented  fingers  take  over. 

While  Joe,  in  paint-stained  trousers  and  tattered  sport 
shirt,  works  away  in  the  basement  of  the  Laureanno’s 
on-post  home,  his  wife  knits  and  crochets  in  the  living 
room  upstairs.  A product  of  Joe’s  workshop  hangs  on 
the  wall  above  her — a 2-foot-high  wooden  model  of  a 
15th  century  Spanish  galleon.  Mrs.  Laureanno  is  a whit- 
tler’s  widow  but  she’s  also  “very  proud  of  my  husband 
for  what  he  does  with  his  talent.” 

It’s  strictly  a hobby  for  Joe.  He’s  made  dozens  of 
plaques  for  departing  and  retiring  friends,  an  altar 


stand  for  his  church  and  models  for  his  children.  Rarely 
does  he  charge  for  his  work  and  then  only  enough  to 
cover  the  cost  of  paint,  brass  ornaments  and  other  ma- 
terials. Even  then,  “I  donate  most  of  the  money  to  the 
church  or  a post  charity,”  he  says. 

Do  the  Laureanno’s  four  children  help  dad  with  his 
model  making?  “Well,”  Joe  sighs,  “they  tried  sanding 
for  me  one  time  but  they  ruined  an  11th  Airborne 
patch.  And  then  they  tried  to  paint  it  all  red  when  the 
patch  should  have  been  blue  and  white — just  wrecked 
the  whole  thing.” 

Joe  chose  ammo  boxes  for  carving  because  they’re 
inexpensive  and  are  made  of  Ponderosa  pine.  “Pine 
doesn’t  chip  and  you  can  carve  it  like  a slice  of  meat," 
he  says. 

A veteran  of  14  years  service  and  one  tour  in  Viet- 
nam, Joe  is,  like  his  plaques  and  models,  all-Army. 
Except  for  the  ammo  crates,  he  buys  all  his  materials 
from  the  post  craft  shop  or  post  exchange.  “I  don’t  buy 
civilian  issue,”  he’ll  tell  you. 

Ask  him  what  happens  to  his  workshop  when  he  gets 
a new  assignment.  “I  just  march  order  the  whole  thing,” 
he  says. 

What  does  that  mean,  Joe? 

“It  means  I just  pack  it  up  and  move  it  out.” 

—LTC  Bob  Chick. 
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Skilled  hands  turn,  saw,  and  chisel  to  create  a 
three-dimensioned  patch  or  other  insignia,  some 
of  which  he  displays  above.  ^ 
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Accuracy  is  also  a matter  of 
heartbeat  and  finger  squeeze 
as  Army  marksmen 


Shoot  for  a UBull 


The  dedicated  shooter  realizes  that 
even  the  change  of  a heartbeat  may 
mean  the  difference  between  a dead 
center  shot  and  one  in  an  outer  circle. 


MOST  GIs  think  they’re  pretty 
good  when  they  qualify  as 
“experts”  on  the  rifle  range  but  they 
don’t  hold  a windage  screw  to  Pri- 
vate First  Class  Burke  Pinnell.  He’s 
so  conscientious  about  his  shooting 
he  won’t  even  neck  with  his  girl 
friend  the  night  before  a rifle  match 
because  it  might  raise  his  blood 
pressure. 

Pinnell  is  a member  of  the 
Army’s  Marksmanship  Training 
Unit  (AMTU)  at  Fort  Benning, 
GA,  a group  of  top  shooters  who 
realize  that  even  the  change  of  a 
heartbeat  might  mean  the  difference 
between  a dead  center  shot  and  an 
outer  circle! 

These  100  or  so  dedicated  shoot- 
ers represent  the  Army  in  interserv- 
ice, international  and  domestic  rifle 
and  pistol  matches.  Their  secondary 
mission  is  to  promote  marksmanship 
clinics  at  colleges,  other  military 
posts  and  certified  civilian  clubs. 

Basically,  Pinnell  and  his  col- 
leagues have  the  task  of  making  a 
bullet  go  where  they  want  it  to  go. 
Sounds  simple  but  how  they  do  it  is 
mighty  complicated. 

It  begins,  says  the  unit's  opera- 
tions officer.  Major  Spencer  A.  Fol- 
som, with  continual  search  for  the 
Army’s  best  marksmen.  Upon  as- 
signment, these  marksmen  go  into 
four  divisions:  moving  target,  serv- 
ice rifle  (Ml 4),  pistol  and  inter- 
national rifle.  Each  group  numbers 
about  20  men  plus  control  person- 
nel. Nearly  every  one  of  the  service 
rifle  marksmen  have  picked  up  their 
experience  in  the  Army.  Men  in  the 


other  divisions  are  young  ROTC 
graduates,  career  soldiers  and  “hot 
shots”  as  they’re  called  at  the  unit, 
either  drafted  or  enlisted,  who  come 
into  the  Army  with  shooting  skills 
acquired  in  civilian  life. 

When  these  men  enter  the  unit 
they  aren’t  issued  weapons — they’re 
married  to  them,  Folsom  will  tell 
you.  And  many  probably  think  just 
as  much  of  their  weapons  as  they 
do  their  wives. 

Take  the  M14  for  example.  Gun- 
smiths in  the  unit  begin  with  a 
standard  M14  but  when  they  finish 
with  it  any  similarity  to  the  one  you 
were  issued  in  basic  is  only  in  ap- 
pearance. All  parts  in  the  weapon 
are  standard  but  are  constructed  and 
fitted  to  a closer  tolerance. 

“The  gunsmiths  fit  the  interna- 
tional rifle  to  the  individual  shooter, 
depending  on  what  he  desires,”  ex- 
plained Folsom.  “Then  our  shop 
builds  it  for  him.  He  shoots  it.  They 
barter  back  and  forth,  making  minor 
changes  here  and  there,  and  finally 
come  up  with  a competitive  weapon 
for  international  competition.” 

Fitted  Parts.  The  key  to  building 
a competitive  weapon  lies  in  the  se- 
lection of  each  part  to  mesh  perfect- 
ly with  all  others  so  there  is  no  play 
or  friction  to  cause  wobble  or  bind. 
Another  factor  is  bedding  the  re- 
ceiver group  into  the  stock  with 
fiber  glass  to  make  a perfect  re- 
ceiver-to-stock  fit. 

"On  your  standard  rifle  the  metal 
portion  just  fits  into  the  stock  and, 
if  you’ve  ever  played  with  it,  there’s 
a lot  of  movement,”  said  Folsom. 
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Expert  shooters  who  back  up  this  sign  represent  Army  in  rifle  and  pistol  matches. 


“Every  time  you  fire  a round  every 
moving  part  changes  just  a bit, 
changing  the  point  of  impact 
slightly.” 

The  gunsmiths  work  with  each 
shooter  to  get  the  trigger  pull  pres- 
sure just  so.  For  the  average  shooter, 
trigger  creep  or  a little  wobble 
wouldn't  make  much  difference  but 
for  competition  where  shooters  have 
targets  up  to  1 ,000  yards  it’s  essen- 
tial that  a trigger  function  precisely. 

“A  1000-yard  target  looks  like 
a gnat’s  eyebrow  to  the  shooter,” 
said  Oscar  Weinmeister,  a former 
unit  member  now  retired  and  serv- 
ing as  the  assistant  operations  of- 
ficer. “At  that  range  a national 
match  weapon  will  shoot  within  a 
5-inch  spread  of  rounds  and  a heart- 
beat will  throw  a round  off.” 

For  such  precision  shooting,  spe- 
cial ammunition  is  needed.  The  unit 
custom  loads  much  of  its  ammuni- 
tion with  a machine  so  delicate  that 
your  breath  can  throw  the  propel- 
lant weight  off. 

After  each  firing,  the  shooters 
clean  their  own  weapons.  But  it’s 
nothing  like  what  went  on  in  basic 
training.  In  fact,  shooters  never  dis- 
assemble their  rifles  because  that 
might  affect  accuracy.  Expert  gun- 
smiths disassemble  them.  The  shoot- 
ers handle  only  basic  maintenance. 

Basic  maintenance  consists  of 
wiping  fouling  out  of  the  barrel  and 
using  brush,  rag  and  oil  to  clean 
parts  that  can  be  reached  without 
taking  the  weapon  apart. 

After  30  days  of  firing,  each 
weapon  is  returned  to  the  shop 
where  it  is  checked  by  an  armorer, 
tested  on  a cradle  to  see  that  it’s 
still  holding  a tight  group.  If  not, 
it  goes  back  to  the  shop,  is  over- 
hauled and  retested  before  it  goes 
back  to  the  shooter. 

Human  Factor.  Actually,  the 
shooters  do  nothing  that  any  other 
aspiring  marksman  wouldn’t  do  to 
become  an  expert  but  they  do  it 
longer  and  more  intensely. 

“We  just  have  those  techniques 
down  to  a much  finer  degree,”  ac- 


cording to  Sergeant  First  Class  Ken- 
ner Ravencraft,  one  of  the  coaches. 
They  should.  They  shoot  every  day 
in  individual  training  programs. 

It’s  the  same  with  physical  train- 
ing. Everybody  follows  a rigorous 
PT  program  tailored  to  his  personal 
tastes  and  needs.  Running  is 
stressed  because  it  aids  in  breathing 
control. 

Most  of  the  men  neither  smoke 
nor  drink,  realizing  this  affects 
shooting  results.  But  those  who  do 
will  limit  or  curtail  their  habits  at 
least  72  hours  before  a match  be- 
gins. “If  you  stop  suddenly  your  sys- 
tem is  going  to  be  all  hopped  up 
and  you’re  going  to  produce  poor 
results,”  Folsom  will  tell  you. 

Another  training  factor  is  the 
shooter’s  diet.  “There’s  no  set  diet,” 
said  Folsom,  “but  it  shouldn’t  vary 
radically  before  a match.  Also,  ex- 
cess coffeee  drinking  is  not  recom- 
mended because  it  increases  the 
pulse  rate.” 

Team  members  have  other  things 
to  worry  about  too — clothing,  for 
instance.  There  are  competition  reg- 
ulations on  everything  right  down 
to  boots.  He’s  allowed  sweat  shirts 
and  a shooting  jacket  specially  de- 
signed with  padding  on  pressure 
points  both  to  provide  support  and 


to  eliminate  pulse  beats  that  might 
be  transferred  to  the  weapon. 

But  that  isn’t  all.  When  a compe- 
tition shooter  walks  onto  a range 
he’s  watching  the  wind  and  temper- 
ature. “On  a hot  day  when  you’re 
looking  at  an  extended  target  you 
get  a certain  fluttering — a mirage — 
and  you  have  to  know  where  to 
place  the  rounds  to  overcome  it,” 
said  Ravencraft.  “Our  shooters  are 
looking  at  flags  too.  This  is  their 
only  way  of  judging  needed  wind- 
age.” 

On  hot  days,  after  3 or  4 shots, 
rounds  will  begin  to  drop.  On  cold 
days,  rounds  will  still  drop  as  the 
barrel  heats  up  but  not  nearly  so 
much  as  on  hot  days. 

Fingers  and  Eyes.  “When  I get 
on  the  firing  line  I go  over  every- 
thing mentally  that  I do  in  practice,” 
said  Pinnell.  “And  I fire  a couple 
of  dry  (practice)  rounds  just  to 
check  out  the  minor  things  and  calm 
myself  down. 

“It’s  important  to  pull  the  trigger 
with  the  same  part  of  my  finger  each 
time — right  on  the  tip.  I’ve  been  ex- 
perimenting lately,  trying  to  find  a 
better  finger  position.  But  I’ve  got 
to  find  a constant  one  because  I lose 
accuracy  changing  each  time.” 

In  addition  to  finger  position. 
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Pinnell  must  also  maintain  a con- 
stant spot  weld  for  correct  eye  relief 
— the  distance  from  his  eye  to  the 
rear  sight.  If  his  head  fluctuates  on 
the  stock  he  receives  a different 
image.  The  closer  he  gets  the  larger 
the  hole  in  the  rear  sight  appears, 
making  the  target  look  different. 

Each  marksman  uses  special 
glasses  — yellow  for  foggy  days, 
green  or  gray  for  bright  days  and 
clear  ones  just  to  protect  the  eyes 
on  blah  days. 

AMTU  shooters  fire  with  both 


Gunsmiths  and  machinists  prepare  a rifle  for  a shooter.  Clockwise  from  top  left, 
routing  a stock;  chambering  a barrel;  fitting  receiver  group  into  stock;  gauging  bore 
diameter  of  a barrel;  testing  hardness  of  firearm  metal;  weighing  powder 
for  cartridges. 


eyes  open.  That  way  their  aiming 
eye  doesn’t  tire  as  fast.  If  a shooter 
isn’t  accustomed  to  using  both  eyes, 
blinders  are  put  on  the  rifle  to  block 
the  view  of  his  non-aiming  eye.  The 
men  also  take  aim  with  eyeball  look- 
ing straight  ahead  because  if  the 
eye  is  turned  in  its  socket,  fatigue 
sets  in  more  rapidly. 

There  are  hundreds  of  trade  se- 
crets but  no  two  marksmen  claim 
the  same  set  of  secrets.  Shooting  is 
an  individual  skill. 

Training  is  not  standardized  and 


neither  are  shooting  programs  and 
techniques.  The  only  standardiza- 
tion required  of  individual  AMTU 
shooters  is  their  product — the  most 
accurate  marksmanship  in  the 
Army. — Story  and  photos  by  SP5 
Tom  Bailey. 
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Skilled  ocuiarists 
match  nature  with 


Cynthia  Tillman 


THERE’S  an  old  saying  about 
“giving  your  eye  teeth”  for 
something  you  want  very  much — 
but  those  using  the  expression  are 
probably  unaware  how  close  teeth 
and  eyes  have  become  in  today’s 
plastic  age. 

At  the  plastic  eye  section  of 
Walter  Reed  General  Hospital’s 
Ophthalmology  Service  in  Washing- 
ton, DC,  a skilled  ocularist  today 
is  working  with  the  same  acrylics 
and  dental  stone  used  in  making 
dentures  to  create  natural-looking 
replacements  that  almost  duplicate 
the  human  eye. 

Vincent  Przybyla  works  with 
about  40  patients  every  month. 
Another  plastic  eye  section  is  op- 
erative at  Brooke  General  Hospi- 
tal, Fort  Sam  Houston,  TX. 

Most  of  Przybyla’s  patients  are 
servicemen  but  when  his  work  load 
permits  he  works  with  dependents. 

Przybyla’s  job  begins  where 
surgery  leaves  off.  He  works  with 
plastic  surgeons  and  ophthalmolo- 
gists. Usually  the  patient  is  ready 
for  his  eye  replacement  4 to  5 
weeks  after  surgery.  He  arrives 
wearing  a plastic  conformer  to 
maintain  space  in  the  eye  socket. 
Przybyla  determines  the  size  of  the 
pupil  and  iris  by  carefully  measur- 
ing the  patient’s  good  eye.  Then  he 
selects  a plastic  disk  of  the  exact 
size  for  painting. 

This  process  is  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  because  painting  the  iris 
must  be  done  carefully  to  match 
the  patient’s  other  eye.  After  paint- 
ing, the  iris  is  then  baked  in  an 
oven  at  225  degrees  F. 

CYNTHIA  TILLMAN  was  until  recently  assigned  to 
the  Public  Affairs  Office,  Walter  Reed  Medical 
Center,  Washington,  DC. 


During  the  patient’s  second  visit, 
the  iris  is  again  painted  to  achieve 
a depth  effect.  Special  fade-resis- 
tant water  colors  are  used  and 
again  the  iris  is  baked. 

Then  comes  the  task  of  sculptur- 
ing the  new  eye  to  the  socket.  The 
same  basic  tools  found  in  a den- 
tist’s office  are  used  to  shape  the 
dental  wax  which  has  been  molded 
around  a steel  ball  about  the  size 
of  the  patient’s  eye.  The  wax  must 
be  cut  to  the  right  shape.  The  steel 
ball  is  then  removed  and  the  wax 
is  further  shaped  to  match  con- 
tours of  the  good  eye. 

Przybyla  now  makes  a plastic 
orb.  The  wax  mold  is  cast  in  dental 
stone — the  same  material  used  to 
make  teeth  impressions  — and 
allowed  to  harden.  Then  the  model 
is  removed  from  the  mold  and 
acrylic  plastic  is  poured  in. 

The  plastic  orb  is  cured  under 
150  pounds  of  pressure  at  more 
than  200  degrees  for  2 hours. 
Przybyla  applies  what  is  called  the 
scleral  tint — the  basic  color  of  the 
eye  itself.  The  white  plastic  is  too 
flat  to  provide  a natural  looking 
finish  so  the  scleral  tint  of  bluish, 
greenish  or  brownish  cast  is  ap- 
plied. 

Next  the  eye  must  be  “veined." 
An  extremely  fine  red  thread  is 
applied  with  a brush  to  duplicate 
the  capillary  veins  in  a texture 
more  natural  than  paint. 

After  this,  the  completed  eye  is 
molded  again  and  an  overall  coat- 
ing of  clear  plastic  is  applied.  On 
his  fifth  visit,  the  patient  sits  for  a 
fitting  and  Przybyla  carefully 
studies  the  results  of  his  5 weeks 
of  work  to  be  sure  the  new  eye 
matches  the  sighted  eye.  £ 
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After  eye  i9  measured,  opposite  page, 
ocularist  in  top  row,  from  left,  paints  an 
iris;  molds  new  eye  around  steel  ball; 
paints  the  result.  Middle  row,  he  makes 
the  wax  mold;  polishes  the  newly  baked 
eye;  applies  capillary  thread  for  realism. 
Directly  above,  new  eye  is  fitted.  Right, 
patient  gets  feel  of  it. 
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Happy  is  never  down  in  the  mouth 
He  uses  super  aids 


To  Tell  the  Tooth 


There  once  was  a dentist  named  Russ. 
Cavities  and  germs  made  him  cuss. 

So  without  too  much  fuss 

He  built  a toothbrush 

But  to  move  that  big  brush  takes  a bus. 


E’S  KNOWN  affectionately  as 
Russ  the  Brush  and  Happy 
Tooth.  And,  smiles  LTC  Russell 
Norris,  the  Fort  Riley  Preventive 
Dental  Officer,  “they  call  me  a few 
other  names  behind  my  back.” 

But  when  Fort  Riley,  KA,  troops 
laugh  at  the  P.  T.  Barnum  antics  of 
the  happy  colonel,  at  least  they’re 
doing  it  with  clean  teeth  and  fewer 
cavities. 

A gift  of  gab  and  oversized  train- 
ing aids  are  secrets  to  his  success. 
Holding  a 6-foot  toothbrush  in  one 
hand  while  leaning  on  a giant  set  of 
teeth,  he  warns  his  audiences  about 
the  dangers  of  dental  neglect: 

“There  are  bugs  on  your  teeth.  I 
figure  the  total  number  of  bugs  on 
every  tooth  is  anywhere  from  1 to  2 
million.  So  if  you  have  32  teeth  in 
your  head  you  have  at  least  32  mil- 
lion bugs  in  your  mouth  at  all  times. 
And  they’re  putting  out  toxins  and 
acids  which  cause  pyorrhea  and 
cavities.  And  the  bugs  are  putting 
out  all  this  good  stuff  that  makes 
bad  breath.” 

Do  you  have  any  cavities,  Happy 
Tooth?  “Better  not  have,”  he 
gleams. — LTC  Bob  Chick  ^ 
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During  IG  complaint  sessions 


The  IG’s  response:  “What  an  ass.” 


The 

Stable 

Door 

Is 

Always 

Open 


BELIEVE  IT  OR  NOT,  Inspectors  General  have  a sense  of  humor. 

At  least  the  Fort  Sill  IG  has  one — and  he  needed  it  recently  when 
this  formal  complaint  reached  his  desk: 


^‘i-erest  in  me 

Uring  the  co,plaint  period  last  yfiar>  thQse  ^ 

ridiculed  me  have  been  silenced  through  your 
attentive  actions. 

batjMY  PrinCiPal  °°mPlaint  "°“  “ 1 th. 

fUc,  «ander  is  prejudiced  against 

ness  in  the  case  resultina  e 
on  my  part  r 

Dr  * -m„gly  admit  that  it  was  probably  nc 

oper  for  me  to  atten.pt  to  bite  the  battalion  command 

hblV  f °"ly  “““  1 “““  " -n  to  me  ih  t 

passton.  The  teal  indiscretion  „as  attempt- 

9 tC  this  *ct  in  the  presence  of  the 

sergeant  major.  " 

Any  assistance  von  ^ 

wil,  . y°“  Ca"  me  in  this  case 

e greatly  appreciated." 


(signed)  BIG  DEUCE  II 
SGT  E5 
Mascot 

2d  Bn,  2d  Arty 
Fort  Sill,  OK 


Research  helps  the  Army  operate 


Despite 

Numbing 

Cold 


Benjamin  S.  Yamashita 


WEATHER  FORECAST : Colder  for  another  20 
years  or  so  followed  by  increased  temperatures 
over  the  globe,  reaching  a maximum  about  the  year 

2020. 

How  does  somebody  come  up  with  that  sort  of  a fore- 
cast? 

From  studies  of  icicles,  that's  how. 

But  they’re  not  just  ordinary  icicles  like  those  that 
form  on  your  roof  during  a January  warm  spell.  They’re 
ice  cores  taken  from  the  Greenland  and  Antarctic  ice 
caps.  The  one  from  Greenland  is  1,375  meters  long. 
And  that’s  just  a baby  compared  to  the  one  of  2,164 
meters  from  the  Antarctic. 

The  ice  cores  were  taken  on  expeditions  by  scientists 
of  the  U.S.  Army  Cold  Regions  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing Laboratory  (USACRREL),  Hanover,  NH.  It’s  all 
part  of  the  basic  scientific  and  engineering  research 
being  conducted  on  the  physical  properties  and  behavior 
of  snow,  ice,  frozen  and  unfrozen  ground,  and  engi- 
neering and  building  materials  in  cold  regions. 

Study  of  the  Greenland  ice  core  was  made  by 
USACRREL  scientists  working  with  Danish  experts 
(Greenland  belongs  to  Denmark).  It  yielded  a layered 
history  of  the  weather  for  the  last  100,000  or  so  years. 
From  this  study  the  scientists  believe  they  have  detected 

BENJAMIN  S.  YAMASHITA  is  Public  Affairs  Officer.  U Army  Cold  Regions 
Research  and  Engineering  Laboratory,  Hanover,  NH. 
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Prehistoric  highball  anybody?  Scientist  prepares  to  analyze  an 
ice  core  thousands  of  years  old  drilled  in  Greenland  icecap. 


a pattern  of  weather  cycles.  They  feel  confident  their 
long-range  forecast  based  on  this  data  will  be  accurate. 

But  studying  ancient  ice  isn’t  the  only  thing 
USACRREL  scientists  do.  Consider  a few  of  their  many 
programs  of  research — 

• “blankets”  for  roads  in  permafrost  areas  where  al- 
ternate thawing  and  freezing  cause  surface  deteriora- 
tion. 

• “floating”  over  winter  terrain  instead  of  mushing 
with  old  fashioned  dog  sleds  or  more  modern  oversnow 
vehicles. 

• building  roads  and  landing  strips  from  floating  ice. 

Sound  like  dreams  of  a science  fiction  writer?  These 

ideas  are  actually  hard-headed  approaches  to  solving 
some  of  the  logistic  and  other  problems  confronting  an 
army  training  for  operations  in  deep  cold  areas. 

One  project  under  investigation  seeks  to  develop 


sowm 


j&m 

mal 

strn 


materials  and  methods  of  rapid  expedient  road  con- 
struction. One  approach  holds  that  if  frozen  ground 
can  be  prevented  from  thawing,  a principal  cause  of 
surface  deterioration  can  be  eliminated.  So  researchers 
are  testing  one  section  of  roadway  that  has  an  insulating 
layer  of  polyurethane  foam  between  ground  and  road 
surface. 

A team  from  USACRREL  is  currently  studying  the 
use  of  surface  effects  (also  known  as  air  cushion)  ve- 
hicles over  various  Arctic  terrains,  including  ice  and 
snow  surfaces.  From  those  tests  will  come  scientific 
criteria  for  design  of  such  vehicles. 

Building  on  Ice.  Army  scientists  also  are  studying 
the  structure,  strength  and  other  properties  of  floating 
ice  for  possible  applicability  to  the  development  of 
transportation  systems  over  and  through  Arctic  water 
areas.  Already  the  engineers  have  successfully  used 
floating  ice  for  roadways  and  landing  strips. 

Part  of  the  studies  on  ice — both  water  and  sea  ice — 
have  contributed  to  design  and  improvement  of  ice- 
breakers for  movement  in  frozen  seas.  USACRREL 
scientists  compiled  data  during  the  voyage  of  the  tanker- 
icebreaker  USS  Manhattan  through  the  Northwest  pas- 
sage. 

Construction  in  the  Far  North  has  always  posed  prob- 
lems that  don’t  confront  builders  in  more  temperate 
climates.  Freeze-thaw  cycles  make  foundation  building 
difficult  and  soil  bearing  capacities  differ  greatly.  In 
addition,  there  are  problems  of  drifting  snow  and  ex- 
treme weather. 


Investigation  is  going  on  in  these  areas  and  also  into 
methods  of  rapid  and  economical  excavation,  moving 
and  handling  of  frozen  soils.  Some  experiments  deal 
with  chemical,  mechanical,  thermal  and  electrical  meth- 
ods of  removing  ice  from  buildings,  pavements  and 
runways. 

As  part  of  the  Tundra  Biome  Project  of  the  Inter- 
national Biological  Program,  USACRREL  scientists 
are  studying  various  aspects  of  cold  region  ecology,  in- 
cluding the  effect  of  man’s  presence  there  in  search  of 
minerals  and  oil. 

A permafrost  tunnel  in  Alaska  provides  geologists 
with  a natural  laboratory  to  study  the  effect  of  ground 
and  ice  conditions  on  tunneling,  excavation  and  under- 
ground construction. 

The  Army’s  cold  regions  engineering  research  pro- 
gram dates  back  to  1944  when  the  first  engineering 
manuals  were  developed.  These  criteria  for  design,  con- 
struction, operation  and  maintenance  of  military  facili- 
ties— roads,  airfields  and  housing — in  cold  areas  made 
possible  successful  construction  of  the  early  warning 
radar  systems  that  stretch  from  Greenland  across  the 
northern  part  of  the  continent. 

In  the  last  6 years,  field  studies  have  concentrated  in 
Alaska.  Logistics  support  for  the  many  field  studies  con- 
ducted there  is  provided  by  the  USACRREL  field  sta- 
tion in  Fairbanks.  Through  its  continuing  research  and 
engineering  program,  the  laboratory  is  helping  to  mini- 
mize the  effects  of  crackling  cold  and  boggy  tundra  on 
military  operations  in  the  Arctic.  £ 


Keep  your  cool!  It’s  easy  in  this  cold 
room  where  Arctic  conditions  are 
simulated  to  minus  58  degrees  F. 
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He  Keeps 
Guard  Up 


THEY  call  him  “The  Bear.” 
They  also  call  him  “The 
Champ.”  More  formally  he’s  called 
Lieutenant  George  A.  Dillman, 
ARNG. 

He’s  called  The  Bear  because  at  a 
sports  show  in  1965  he  wrestled  a 
350-pound  black  bear  daily  for  6 
days,  and  he’s  called  The  Champ 
because  he  just  won  the  Number  1 
Black  Belt  position  in  karate  for  the 
second  consecutive  year.  All  in  all, 
he  holds  157  karate  trophies  which 
he  believes  tops  what  any  other  per- 
son has  amassed. 

He  is  operations  officer  for  the 
337th  Maintenance  Battalion  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Army  National  Guard 
in  Reading,  PA.  Between  times  he 
runs  an  institute  which  for  the  sec- 
ond consecutive  year  was  cited  for 
having  the  greatest  number  of  stu- 
dents on  the  top-ten  list  of  the  U.S. 
Karate  Association. 

The  Bear — pardon.  The  Champ — 
pardon,  the  lieutenant  — actually 
credits  most  of  his  instructional  abil- 
ity to  his  military  experience.  He 
graduated  from  the  Pennsylvania 
State  National  Guard  Officer  Can- 
didate School  in  1965,  served  with 
a Military  Police  battalion  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  Army  National 
Guard  and  then  was  assigned  to  the 
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Reading  unit  in  1968.  He  started  his 
courses  in  karate  while  with  the 
guard  unit  in  Washington. 

He  became  interested  in  judo  and 
karate  as  a teen-ager,  then  went  into 
the  ring  as  a professional  boxer  and 
appeared  on  Friday  night  TV  shows 
from  1959  to  1961.  He  continues 
his  public  appearances  on  television 


Bob  Eckenrode 

shows  recruiting  for  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  and  promoting  the  art 
of  karate. 

Today  his  9-year-old  son,  George 
A.  Dillman  IV,  is  one  of  the  lieu- 
tenant’s prize  students.  He  finished 
third  in  children’s  form  and  sixth  in 
fighting  at  the  recent  annual  meeting 
of  the  karate  association. 

SOWERS 


Karate  expert  and  high  hurdler — 
they’re  both 


PO 
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Jack  L.  Herron  Bruce  W.  Baugh 


He  Clears 
All  Hurdles 

SP4  David  E.  Donnelly 

THE  starting  gun  pops.  The  run- 
ners time  their  steps— 10  feet 
per  stride — and  bob  over  the  hur- 
dles, scarcely  breaking  their  rhythm. 
It  is  over  in  13.2  seconds  and  a man 
has  tied  the  world’s  record  for  the 
120-yard  high  hurdles  at  the  1970 
U.S.  Track  and  Field  Federation 
Meet,  Wichita,  KS. 

The  victory  climaxes  the  3-year 
career  of  Thomas  F.  Hill,  21,  who 
began  running  hurdles  as  a freshman 
at  Arkansas  State  University  in 
Jonesboro.  He  was  known  as  Cadet 
Hill  when  he  attended  Reserve  Of- 
ficer Training  Corps  advanced  sum- 
mer camp  at  Fort  Riley,  KS.  For 
the  soft-spoken  Negro,  summer  camp 
may  be  the  beginning  of  an  Army 
career. 

When  his  6 weeks  of  leadership 
training  ended  in  July,  Cadet  Hill 
returned  to  Arkansas  State.  There, 
besides  completing  requirements  for 
a degree  in  physical  education,  he 
will  try  out  for  the  ’72  Olympics. 

The  Fouisiana-born  champion  be- 
gan his  sports  career  as  a college 
freshman.  He  had  been  a less-than- 
average  hurdler  at  his  New  Orleans 
high  school  where  former  Arkansas 
State  University  track  coach  John 

SPECIALIST  4 DAVID  E.  DONNELLY  is  assigned  to 
the  ROTC  Information  Office,  Fort  Riley,  KS. 


Rose  recruited  him  only  as  a last 
resort. 

But  the  ingredients  were  there — 
agility,  lots  of  spring  in  the  legs  and 
lightning  speed.  He  needed  only  to 
coordinate  and  improve  his  form. 

In  his  first  race  for  Arkansas  State 
Hill  ran  the  120-yard  high  hurdles 
in  just  over  15  seconds,  not  cham- 
pionship time.  By  year’s  end  he  was 
down  to  14.2  seconds,  then  con- 
sistently 13.6.  “I  tried  as  hard  as  I 
could  to  beat  it,”  says  Hill.  “It 
wouldn’t  make  any  difference  if  I 
was  tired,  sleepy  or  feeling  good — 
it  always  came  out  13.6.” 

Then  in  his  junior  year  he  ran 
the  60-yard  indoor  high  hurdles  in 
6.9  at  Detroit’s  Cobo  Hall  to  estab- 
lish a new  National  Collegiate  Ath- 
letic Association  Indoor  High  Hur- 
dles record. 

On  a European  tour.  Hill  won 
five  of  six  races  for  the  U.S.,  twice 
defeating  his  teammate  and  Olympic 
champion,  Willie  Davenport. 

Shortly  after  tying  the  world’s  rec- 
ord for  the  120-yard  high  hurdles  at 


Wichita,  an  accident  nearly  ended 
Hill’s  career.  He  was  knocked  down 
in  a race,  landed  on  his  knee  and 
tore  a ligament.  Since  that  day  in 
December  1970,  Hill  has  run  one 
race — the  100-meter  dash  in  10.6 
seconds. 

His  torn  ligament  may  never  com- 
pletely heal,  but  the  results  of  that 
race  encouraged  him  to  keep  trying 
and  to  take  a shot  at  the  Olympics. 
He  pursued  his  training  each  day  at 
ROTC  camp  after  other  cadets  called 
it  quits. 

He  hopes  to  build  up  his  leg  mus- 
cles with  weights  and  hurdles  and 
thus  avoid  an  operation  that  would 
only  have  a 50-50  chance  of  suc- 
ceeding. 

Comparing  camp  to  his  normal 
schedule,  he  said,  “The  only  differ- 
ence here  is  we  run  in  combat  boots. 
My  summer  camp  training  diet 
doesn’t  make  any  difference.  I can 
eat  anything  and  still  stay  skinny.” 

Then  Hill  lopes  down  the  track. 
I here  are  still  many  hurdles  to  be 
cleared  before  the  next  Olympics.^ 
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ALL  THEY  could  do  was  pray. 

Minutes  before  they'd  radioed  for  a DUSTOFF 
mission  to  evacuate  two  wounded  buddies.  The  infantry- 
men soon  heard  but  couldn't  see  the  med-evac  chopper 
whirring  above  the  fog  that  enveloped  them. 

Looking  down,  Major  Patrick  H.  Brady,  a Medical 
Service  Corps  officer  commanding  a UH-1H  ambulance 
helicopter  that  day  over  Chu  Lai,  Vietnam,  spotted  the 
men.  But  making  a safe  landing  was  the  critical  factor. 
By  maneuvering  his  chopper  he  blew  away  the  fog  with 
the  backwash  from  his  rotor  blades  and  found  an  ac- 
cessible landing  site. 

The  wounded  were  loaded  aboard  the  air  ambulance 
and  flown  to  a nearby  mobile  surgical  hospital.  Within 
minutes,  they  were  wheeled  into  an  operating  room. 

Later  that  day  Major  Brady  completed  three  more 
rescue  missions.  The  toll:  heavy  damage  to  two  of  his 
air  ambulances  and  two  wounded  crew  members.  The 
result:  evacuation  of  51  seriously  wounded  men,  several 
of  whom  would  have  died  without  prompt  medical 
attention. 

For  his  gallantry  under  fire  this  young  Medical  Serv- 
ice Corps  officer  was  presented  the  Medal  of  Honor  by 
President  Nixon. 

Few  people  know  that  Major  Brady  and  most  heli- 
copter ambulance  pilots  in  Vietnam  are  members  of  the 
Army  Medical  Service  Corps  (MSC).  The  corps  was 
established  by  Congress  as  a separate  corps  of  the  Army 
Medical  Department  in  August  1947.  It  includes  20 
separate  career  fields  and  employs  about  70  different 
MOSs  to  identify  the  skills  of  its  officers.  Med-evac  fly- 
ing is  just  one  of  them. 

The  corps  really  started  during  World  War  I when 

Prepared  by  the  staff  of  Technical  Liaison  Office,  Office  of  The  Surgeon 
General,  Department  of  the  Army. 
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the  Sanitary  Corps  was  established.  After  the  war  the 
Surgeon  General  established  a new  corps  in  the  Regular 
Army — the  Medical  Administrative  Corps — to  assist  in 
the  administration  of  the  Medical  Department. 

During  World  War  II  the  Medical  Administrative 
Corps,  Sanitary  Corps  and  another  new  component  of 
the  Medical  Department — the  Pharmacy  Corps — served 
with  surgeons,  nurses,  dentists,  veterinarians  and  medi- 
cal corpsmen.  About  23,000  officers  of  the  three  corps 
were  serving  by  the  end  of  the  war.  The  three  corps 
were  merged  into  the  Medical  Service  Corps  in  1947. 

Today  there  are  about  5,000  Medical  Service  Corps 
officers  on  active  duty.  Most  MSCs  enter  through  the 
ROTC  program  and  others  receive  direct  commissions 
as  a result  of  their  education  and  experience  in  special- 
ized fields. 

The  MSC  is  a potpourri  of  specialists.  Microbiolo- 
gists, immunologists  and  parasitologists,  among  others, 
are  found  today  not  only  in  laboratories  but  in  the  field 
where  they  conduct  studies  that  will  safeguard  and  im- 
prove soldiers’  health.  They  are  also  studying  Army  re- 
cruits to  isolate  and  identify  the  several  organisms  that 
cause  meningococcal  disease.  Much  of  their  effort  is 
also  concentrated  on  eliminating  hazardous  by-products 
of  modern  technology.  For  example,  they’re  studying 
the  toxicity  of  missile  propellants  and  the  hazards  in- 
volved in  the  excessive  use  of  various  insecticides. 

MSC  psychologists  may  be  found  not  only  in  hospi- 
tals and  research  laboratories  but  in  the  forward  areas 
of  combat  zones  where  some  of  their  activities  involve 
studying  the  stress  factors  that  influence  troop  behavior 
under  fire.  As  well,  they  are  involved  in  determining 
the  extent  of  drug  abuse  in  the  Army  and  in  studying 
personality  types  most  prone  to  become  addicts.  They 
are  also  part  of  the  medical  team  of  psychiatrists,  social 


workers  and  psychiatric  nurses  who  treat  alcoholics  and 
drug  abusers. 

Sanitary  engineers  and  other  MSC  scientists  play  a 
role  in  the  vital  field  of  environmental  pollution.  MSC 
officers  of  the  Army’s  Environmental  Health  Agency, 
for  example,  visit  Army  posts  across  the  Nation  to 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  water  and  sewage  treat- 
ment plants.  MSC  audiologists  evaluate  areas  of  indus- 
trial activity  that  could  cause  permanent  hearing  loss. 

Although  American  soldiers  no  longer  do  as  much 
walking  as  their  predecessors,  they  still  have  foot  prob- 
lems occasionally  and  that's  what  podiatrists  of  the 
MSC  are  for. 

Unlike  podiatrists,  who  are  relative  newcomers  to 
the  MSC,  pharmacists  have  served  since  World  War  1. 
Not  only  do  they  fill  thousands  of  prescriptions  yearly, 
MSC  pharmacy  officers  compound  bulk  quantities  of 
medications  used  in  hospitals. 

Chief  of  the  Medical  Service  Corps  is  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Manley  G.  Morrison  whose  corps  has  a higher  per- 
centage of  Masters  and  PhD  degrees  than  any  other 
branch  of  the  Army.  In  1969,  170  MSCs  held  a PhD, 
1,127  an  MS  or  MA,  130  a professional  degree  (op- 
tometry, podiatry)  and  2,790  a bachelor’s  degree. 

The  quality  of  medical  care  provided  a soldier  or 
member  of  his  family  in  an  Army  clinic  or  hospital  is 
largely  dependent  on  the  administrative  ability  and 
skills  of  Medical  Service  Corps  officers.  It  is  an  MSC 
officer  who  procures  and  makes  available  the  medical 
supplies  and  equipment  employed  in  patient  care,  who 
accomplishes  the  laboratory  work  that  assists  a physi- 
cian in  determining  or  confirming  a diagnosis,  who 
makes  certain  the  clinic  or  hospital  is  managed  effi- 
ciently and  who  accomplishes  scores  of  other  functions 
that  help  maintain  the  health  of  the  Army.  £ 
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The  Private 


On  the  Good  Ship  Dauntless 


Is  a 


Captain 

SP5  Carma  Morgan 
Photos  by  SP4  Bruce  Geren 


YOU  might  call  him  a soldier  of  the  sea — or  you 
might  even  say  that  this  private  is  a captain. 
What’s  it  all  about?  Private  Alfred  Gardes,  III,  is  the 
captain.  His  wife  Kit  is  first  mate  and  their  cat  Snips  is 
boatswain.  The  three  are  making  their  home  aboard 
their  self-built  boat  now  anchored  in  Monterey  Bay 
while  the  captain  and  first  mate  attend  the  Defense 
Language  Institute,  West  Coast  Branch,  at  the  Presidio 
of  Monterey,  CA.  “Captain  Chip,”  as  the  private  is 
known  to  his  classmates,  and  his  wife  attend  classes 
while  the  cat  keeps  mice  on  the  run  as  she  patrols  their 
boat,  the  Dauntless. 

It  all  started  in  Portland,  OR,  where  Captain  Chip 
and  Kit  built  the  36-foot  sloop.  Chip’s  father  is  a re- 
tired Navy  captain  so  sailing  runs  in  the  family.  When 
Private  Gardes  was  assigned  to  the  school  as  a Japanese 
language  student,  he  and  Kit  made  a reconnaissance 
and  were  dismayed  at  the  cost  of  rented  quarters  nearby. 
So  they  decided  to  live  on  board  the  Dauntless. 

Chip's  father  and  a crew  sailed  the  vessel  down  the 
coast  while  Chip  and  Kit  traveled  on  motorcycles.  The 
boat  sustained  some  damage  during  a storm  and  was 
pulled  into  a slip  in  the  Monterey  Marina  for  repairs. 
Later  it  was  moved  into  the  bay. 

Each  morning  the  students — Kit  is  allowed  to  take 
classes  while  her  husband  is  assigned  to  the  school — 
row  to  the  wharf,  then  ride  their  motorcycles  to  classes. 
Chip  and  Kit  have  been  married  for  almost  3 years. 

SPECIALIST  5 CARMA  MORGAN  until  recently  was  assigned  to  the  Information 
Office,  Defense  Language  Institute,  Presidio  of  Monterey,  CA. 
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“Captain”  Chip  and  first  mate  Kit  check  the 
sails,  then  raise  them  to  take  “Dauntless” 
out  of  harbor.  Relaxing  with  Bos’n  Snips, 
Chip  studies  while  Kit  gets  a meal  in  the  gal- 
ley. She  also  manages  to  grow  plants  aboard 
the  36-foot  sloop. 


They’ve  shared  each  other's  interests  since  they  were 
college  students  in  1969.  They  moved  to  an  island  in 
the  Columbia  River  to  build  their  boat,  living  at  the  site 
in  a small  trailer.  For  10  hours  a day,  7 days  a week, 
they  worked  on  the  boat  for  1 1 months. 

When  Chip  was  drafted  into  the  Army,  Kit  installed 
the  deck  hardware  and  the  rigging  and  completed  inside 
carpentry  while  he  took  basic  training  at  Fort  Lewis. 
WA. 

“1  put  every  one  of  those  screws  into  that  aluminum 
mast  at  2-inch  intervals,”  Kit  recalls  with  pride.  “Chip 
would  write  and  tell  me  what  to  buy  and  where  to  put 
it  and  I just  did  it. 

“When  we  started,  this  was  Chip’s  boat.  He  had 
sailed  before  and  knew  what  he  wanted  but  as  I worked 
on  it  and  planned  what  I wanted  below  deck,  it  became 
my  boat  too. 

“A  boat  has  one  captain  and  Chip  is  ours,”  Kit  says 
smilingly,  “but  I still  have  my  say  when  I know  I’m 
right.”  # 
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Military  and  civilian  students  at  PMC 
learn  more  than  the  curriculum  by 


Seeing  the  Other 

Side 


WHEN  JOHN  BULLOCK  founded  a boys 
school  in  Wilmington,  DE,  in  1821  students 
attending  what  is  now  one  of  the  Nation's  private  mili- 
tary schools  drilled  with  broomsticks. 

During  the  150  years  since,  graduates  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Military  College  now  located  in  Chester,  PA,  have 
served  in  major  military  struggles  of  the  United  States 
including  the  Civil  War. 

It  started  as  an  all  male,  private  military  school  but 
after  145  years  it  was  opened  to  women.  In  1966,  the 
school's  name  was  changed  to  PMC  with  two  student 
bodies — one  civilian  (Penn  Morton)  and  the  other 
military  (Pennsylvania  Military). 

Today  the  300  man  Corps  of  Cadets  and  the  1,200 
civilian  students  have  a chance  to  see  what  the  “other 
side”  thinks  and  feels  about  national  and  world  affairs. 

“We’ve  got  a lot  of  peaceniks  but  at  least  we  can  sit 
down  with  each  other  in  the  snack  bar  or  classroom  and 
talk  about  things,”  said  Cadet  Kevin  McHale,  Corps 
Commander.  Many  cadets  and  non-cadets  readily  ad- 
mit they  rarely  share  the  same  views. 

Back  on  campus,  the  small  college  atmosphere  at 
PMC  provides  both  cadets  and  non-cadets  a chance  to 
see  how  the  other  would  run  the  world.  While  conver- 
sations get  heated  at  times,  they  are  important  in  giving 
the  students  a rounded  presentation  of  differing  points 
of  view  which  is  the  hallmark  of  PMC. 

Cadets  and  civilian  students  attend  the  same  classes 
and  share  common  recreational  facilities,  library  and 
dining  hall. 

Reveille  for  the  cadets  sounds  at  6:45  a.m.  On  oc- 
casion the  cadet  band  leads  the  corps  to  the  dining  hall 
at  7:00  a.m. 

The  cadet  adjutant’s  call  is  at  breakfast  when  he  gets 
out  special  orders  for  the  day.  An  intercom  system  is 
frequently  used  to  announce  “crash”  meetings  and 


formations. 

“The  cadets  have  the  best  of  two  worlds,  a quality 
education  in  a military  environment.  The  unique 
civilian/military  intermix  tends  to  rub  off  the  rough 
edges  of  fanaticism  of  divergent  views,”  said  retired 
Army  Lieutenant  Colonel  Gerald  T.  Frey,  the  Com- 
mandant of  Cadets. 

“During  the  invasion  of  Cambodia,  cadets  and 
civilian  students  conducted  a prolonged  teach-in  in 
which  all  sides  aired  their  views.  Then  they  voted  to 
allow  each  student  to  either  return  to  class  or  to  take 
political  action.  Each  individual  did  what  he  wanted 
without  infringing  on  the  rights  of  others.  That  is  de- 
mocracy in  action  and  is  typical  of  PMC.” 

Following  evening  mess  which  begins  about  5:30 
p.m.,  a cadet’s  time  is  his  own  until  lights  out  at  1 1 
p.m.  Most  of  that  time  is  spent  preparing  for  classes. 
Military  training  such  as  field  exercises,  drill  and  in- 
spections are  also  part  of  cadet  life.  Upperclassmen 
(juniors  and  seniors)  who  run  the  corps  and  plan  the 
exercises  do  so  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  the  com- 
mandant and  the  RQTC  staff. 

Cadet  Program.  Today,  at  the  request  of  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  the  college  is  participating  in  a pro- 
gram for  developing  academically  oriented  courses  of 
ROTC  instruction.  The  program,  called  “Track  C,” 
offers  courses  taught  by  faculty  teams  from  the  depart- 
ments of  history,  military  science  and  political  science. 
Subjects  include  world  military  history,  international 
politics  and  national  strategy.  During  junior  and  senior 
years,  cadets  study  military  subjects  such  as  tactics, 
weaponry  and  camouflage  taught  by  the  Army  ROTC 
faculty. 

If  rooks  (freshmen)  and  sophomores  want  to  learn 
about  the  military  arts  before  they  become  juniors  they 
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join  the  Rangers  or  Pershing  Rifles.  These  groups  often 
take  to  the  field  on  weekends  to  practice  rappelling, 
river  crossings  and  tactics.  In  all  cases  they’re  accompa- 
nied by  qualified  Regular  Army  ROTC  personnel. 

For  cadets  who  have  spare  time  there  are  a dozen 
varsity  sports  and  a variety  of  special  interest  groups. 
The  band,  Rangers,  Pershing  Rifles,  Armor  Club  and 
sport  parachute  club  are  just  a few. 

To  foster  academic  achievement  there  are  17  scholar- 
ships available  and  five  student  loan  programs  help 
those  short  of  funds.  The  12  to  1 student-faculty  ratio 
makes  for  close  liaison  between  student  and  teacher. 
More  than  half  the  faculty  holds  doctorates  and  the  rest 
masters  degrees. 

What  started  out  as  a boys  school  150  years  ago  is 
today  a 4-year  school  offering  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate degrees  in  many  fields  of  liberal  arts,  economics 
and  business  management.  Although  not  part  of  the 
curriculum,  an  important  by-product  of  the  school  is 
the  understanding  generated  by  the  interplay  between 
the  civilian  and  military  components  of  the  student 
body. — LT  Harry  Kingdom.  Q 
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“Military  training  such  as  field  exercises, 
drill  and  inspection  are  part  of  cadet  life.” 


Hooked  on  Salmon 


"^JRING  YOUR  longjohns  and  rubber  suit  or 
you’ll  get  soaked  to  the  skin  and  chilled  to  the 
bone.”  Patients  at  Madigan  General  Hospital  at  Fort 
Lewis,  WA,  are  going  salmon  fishing  in  the  Pacific. 
That’s  the  advice  they  get. 

Some  people  say  that  sport  salmon  fishermen  off  the 
coast  of  Washington  have  to  be  ranked  with  golf  nuts 
who  play  in  snow  with  colored  golf  balls  or  with  duck 
hunters  who  sit  for  hours  in  a freezing  blind. 

Not  that  salmon  fishing  isn’t  fun  but  you  really  have 
to  love  the  sport  to  endure  the  cold,  rainy,  windy 
weather  to  catch  a husky  king  or  silver  salmon. 

And  Madigan  patients  are  up  to  the  task.  When  the 
Madigan  Morale  and  Welfare  exchequer  can  afford  a 
charter  boat,  you’ll  find  convalescing  soldiers  braving 
wind  and  water. 

The  fishing  day  begins  at  4:30  a.m.  with  sleepy-eyed 
but  enthusiastic  men  climbing  on  a bus  for  the  coast 
where  they  have  breakfast  and  board  the  boat  around  7. 

Now  they  find  that  winds  of  1 5-20  knots  whip  the 
cold  water  and  drive  the  rain  almost  parallel  to  the  sea. 
After  a rough  hour  of  this,  the  boat  captain  cuts  power 
and  from  then  on  it’s  man  against  salmon  and  the  sea. 
One  hand  holds  the  rod  and  the  other  tightly  grips  the 
hand  rail  to  keep  from  being  thrown  to  the  deck. 

By  mid-day  only  a dozen  or  so  are  still  at  the  rail. 
Most  of  the  others  are  draped  around  the  deck  and 
green  around  the  gills.  But  the  guy  who  deserves  a 
trophy  for  dedication  is  the  patient  who’s  about  as  sick 


as  a man  can  get  yet  keeps  on  fishing  at  the  rail,  cold 
rain  running  inside  the  hood  of  his  rubber  jacket  and 
bitter  winds  whipping  the  spray  into  his  eyes.  The  hand 
on  the  rail  is  as  red  as  raw  steak.  In  the  other  hand? 
You  guessed  it — that  fishing  rod. 

Miserable?  No.  Fun?  Yes.  Would  they  go  again? 
You  bet!  They’ll  be  out  there  with  the  same  determina- 
tion as  the  guys  who  freeze  their  fannies  in  that  duck 
blind  or  chase  red  golf  balls  in  the  snow. — SFC  Carl 
Martin.  A 
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UNOFFICIALLY  SPEAKING 


...  “Golly,  sergeant,  the  way  you  talk  about  love — 

Looks  lik©  your  defoliation  is  dbout  rapture — ecstasy — fun 

complete,  General.”  let's  go  find  me  a young  guy.” 
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Well 

Done 


Ditty — da — da — di  ...  dit  ...  di  ...  da  ...  da 

. . . da  . . . The  radio  signal  of  Morse  Code  is 
enough  to  drive  most  people  nuts — unless  of  course 
they're  radio  nuts  in  the  first  place.  In  that  case  that 
ditty — da — da — ditty  stuff  has  a meaning  and  might  be 
coming  from  halfway  around  the  world.  The  people 
who  groove  on  this  hobby  are  called  hams. 

Most  people  usually  think  of  a ham  operator  as  a guy 
who  speaks  into  a mike  to  someone  far  away  identified 
only  by  a string  of  call  letters.  That’s  true  if  the  ham 
holds  one  of  the  top  four  classes  of  operator’s  licenses 
but  for  the  beginner  it’s  ditty — da — da — ditty  all  the 
way. 

One  such  beginner  is  Staff  Sergeant  Rick  Weedon,  a 
member  of  the  Fort  Gordon,  GA,  Radio  Club.  When 
not  hamming  it  up,  he’s  a team  leader  with  the  864th 
Ordnance  Detachment  (Explosive  Ordnance  Disposal). 
He  holds  a novice  license  which  is  a nonrenewable,  2- 
year  permit  issued  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  At  the  end  of  the  novice  period  he  will 
either  go  to  the  next  higher  class  permit  or  get  off  the 
air. 

“It  doesn't  take  much  to  get  started,”  explains  the 
husky  8-year  veteran.  “1  didn’t  know  a transistor  from 
a lightbulb  when  1 first  became  interested  but  I bought 
all  the  parts  in  a kit  and  just  followed  the  instructions.” 
Rick’s  initial  enthusiasm  was  dampened  somewhat 
when  he  finished  building  his  $200  set  and  found  the 
thing  didn’t  work. 

But  his  brother-in-law,  also  a ham,  came  to  Weedon’s 
rescue.  He  traced  the  problem  to  an  error  in  soldering 
a tiny  wire. 
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“My  first  radio  contact  with  another  operator  wasn’t 
earth-shaking,”  Weedon  says.  “It  was  to  a buddy  down 
the  street  about  a quarter  of  a mile.” 

Another  of  his  early  tries  wasn't  so  great  either,  he 
reports.  “I  made  several  attempts  to  raise  someone 
with  no  luck.  I sent  out  signals  and  kept  getting  no  re- 
sponse— and  then  it  happened.  I was  so  excited  to  re- 
ceive an  answer  that  I hit  the  sending  key  and  the  thing 
fell  apart.” 

Rick’s  experience  as  a ham  has  not  just  been  a series 
of  minor  disasters,  however.  He’s  had  many  hours  of 
enjoyment  from  his  hobby,  and  his  wife  and  small  son 
are  fans  to  some  degree. 

“I  don't  like  it  now,”  comments  his  attractive  wife. 
“I’ll  be  glad  when  he  gets  his  next  license  so  I’ll  be  able 
to  understand  what  he  is  saying  to  the  other  hams. 

“He’ll  be  using  some  voice  broadcasts  then  and  I'll 
know  what’s  going  on.  But  I don't  know  about  our  son. 
He  likes  to  put  on  the  headphones  and  listen  to  the 
bleeps  of  the  code  transmissions." 

“I’ve  had  a lot  of  fun  with  my  set,”  ex-paratrooper 
Weedon  says,  “but  my  greatest  thrill  came  when  my 
brother-in-law  and  I contacted  another  ham  in  Australia 
one  Sunday  morning.  We  were  up  'til  5 in  the  morning 
but  we  raised  him.” 

And  that  pretty  well  shows  how  a ham  thinks — he 
loves  to  communicate  with  other  operators.  If  there’s 
a ham  around  who  wants  to  call  Weedon  he’s  known 
as  WN2QEL/4.  You'll  find  him  on  the  40-meter  band 
at  7165,  7175  or  on  the  15-meter  band  at  21220. 

Ditty — da — da — ditty.  — SFC  Carl  Martin 
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WHAT’S  NEW 


ADVERSE  EERS 


AUSA  NOTES 


What  actually  constitutes  a "bad"  Enlisted  Evaluation 
Report  (EER) ? DA  says  any  of  the  following  will  do: 

□ A rating  of  Unsatisfactory  for  any  of  the  rating 
characteristics  in  item  B of  Part  II  of  DA  Form  2166- 
4,  □ A rating  of  "8"  (Deny  EM  continued  active  duty) 
for  advancement  potential  in  item  C of  part  II,  □ Any 
comment  in  item  E of  Part  II  or  Item  A of  Part  III  re- 
flecting adversely  on  the  character,  conduct  or  effic- 
iency of  the  rated  individual,  □ Any  EER  which  the 
reviewer  considers  to  be  "adverse."  Those  receiving 
such  EERs  must  be  allowed  to  read  the  report  and  be 
given  two  copies.  If  an  individual  wants  to  have  his 
EER  altered,  withdrawn  or  replaced  DA  Message  251552Z 
Aug  71  has  complete  information.  Remember,  a soldier 
receiving  such  an  EER  must  initiate  the  appeal  process. 

"Our  Product?  Professionalism." 
That's  the  assessment  of  BG 
Robert  F.  Cocklin,  USA  Ret.,  on 
what  this  year's  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  the  United  States 
Army  (AUSA)  will  achieve.  The 
3-day  event  will  begin  Monday, 

Oct.  13.  "Anytime  you  bring 
leaders  of  any  fields  together 
in  serious  discussions,  there's 
bound  to  be  some  beneficial  results.  In  addition  to 
our  panels  on  contemporary  issues,  there  will  be  a 
great  amount  of  both  organized  and  spontaneous  dia- 
logue at  every  level  from  NCO  to  general  officer  at 
this  one  meeting,"  BG  Cocklin  explained.  Highlighting 
the  17th  annual  meeting  will  be  addresses  given  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Melvin  R.  Laird;  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  Robert  F.  Froehlke;  Army  Chief  of  Staff, 
GEN  William  C.  Westmoreland;  Commander  in  Chief, 
Pacific,  ADM  John  F.  McCain,  Jr.;  and  former  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Dean  Rusk. 


CRIME  FIGHTERS  The  Army  has  announced  activation  of  the  Criminal  In- 
vestigation Command  (USACIDC)  to  operate  under  direct 
supervision  of  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff.  Headed  by 
Colonel  Henry  H.  Tufts,  the  new  command  will  exercise 
centralized  command,  authority,  direction  and  control 
of  Army  criminal  investigative  (Cl)  activities  world- 
wide. The  command's  establishment  reflects  Army  ex- 
perience gained  since  the  1969  activation  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Criminal  Investigation  Agency,  which  revealed  a 
requirement  for  centralized  control  of  Cl  activities. 
Scheduled  to  be  in  complete  operation  by  July  1,  1972, 
USACIDC  will  provide  Cl  support  to  all  Army  elements 
through  four  regional  units  in  CONUS,  a unit  in  the 
Military  District  of  Washington,  one  in  Europe  and  one 
in  the  Pacific. 
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CHRISTMAS  MAIL 


EMERGENCY  LEAVES 


RE  UP  PAYS  TOO 


ARNG  CHIEF 


LOAN  LIABILITY 


CHINA  PAMPHLET 


DOD  and  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  have  announced  mailing 
dates  for  1971  Christmas  mail  to  servicemen  overseas. 
Surface  Mail:  Oct.  12-Nov.  8;  Space  Available  (SAM) 

which  includes  parcels  weighing  less  than  5 pounds — 

Oct.  19-Nov.  22.  Parcel  Air  Lift  (PAL):  Oct.  26- 

Nov.  29.  Air  Mail:  Nov.  30-Dec.  13.  Postal  officials 

advise  that  using  SAM  and  PAL  will  result  in  substantial 
savings.  You  can  help  insure  timely  delivery  to  over- 
sea destinations  by  mailing  Christmas  packages  within 
these  inclusive  dates. 

Some  soldiers  cause  their  families  at  home  undue  anxiety 
because  they  do  not  inform  them  of  their  expected  arriv- 
al time  when  coming  home  on  emergency  leave  from  an 
oversea  duty  station.  DA  suggests  this  situation  could 
be  eliminated  if  the  individual  concerned  would  contact 
his  family  immediately  upon  arrival  in  CONUS. 

Does  it  pay  to  reenlist?  Ask  the  career  counselor  at 
Madigan  General  Hospital,  Tacoma,  WA.  He  signed  up 
four  Wacs  who  collected  a total  of  $32,590  in  bonuses. 
One  X-ray  technician  took  home  $10,000.  A lab  techni- 
cian was  $9,592  richer.  One  woman  assigned  to  the 
Department  of  Nursing  reaped  $8,000.  The  fourth  spe- 
cialist got  only  $4,998 — and  orders  to  Europe! 


MG- LaVern  E.  Weber  has  been  appointed  Director  of  the 
Army  National  Guard.  The  announcement  was  made  by  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  Robert  F.  Froehlke  on  Sept.  17. 

MG  Weber  was  Adjutant  General  of  the  Oklahoma  National 
Guard.  He  succeeds  MG  Francis  S.  Greenlief  who  was 
appointed  Chief,  National  Guard  Bureau  on  Sept.  1. 


The  Veterans  Administration  cautions  service  personnel 
who  sell  their  GI  loan-purchased  houses  to  obtain  a 
"release  of  liability"  before  closing  the  deal.  Unless 
the  soldier  specifically  asks  the  VA  for  this  release 
and  gets  it,  he  is  still  responsible  for  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance of  the  mortgage  if  the  new  purchaser  misses  his 
monthly  payments.  Also,  GI  home  loan  entitlement  res- 
toration is  not  automatic.  This  is  granted  only  when 
applied  for,  and  when  reasons  given  are  considered  to 
be  of  a compelling  nature  such  as  a permanent  change  of 
station.  Details  of  "release  of  liability"  and  restora- 
tion of  GI  home  loan  entitlement  are  available  at  any 
VA  office. 

The  Government  Printing  Office  (GPO)  is  now  selling  DA 
Pam  550-9,  Communist  China,  at  $7.50  per  copy.  (See 
page  64,  What's  New,  August  edition.)  The  pamphlet  is 
available  at  GPO  bookstores  or  by  sending  check  or  money 
order  payable  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington,  DC  20315. 
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Something 


to  Kick  About 


IT  IS  1899  and  the  gray-clad  members  of  the  crowd 
in  Philadelphia’s  Franklin  Field  go  wild  when  a 
mule,  outfitted  with  leggings,  a collar  and  a gray  blan- 
ket, and  with  its  ears  and  tail  fluttering  black,  gold 
and  gray  streamers,  trots  onto  the  gridiron.  It  is  the 
debut  of  the  first  mascot  of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy. 

According  to  legend,  the  Navy  goat  is  brought  over 
to  meet  the  Army  mascot.  The  smaller  animal  snorts 
and  charges  at  the  mule.  The  mule  whirls  and  hoists 
the  surprised  goat  high  in  the  air  in  the  direction  of  the 
Navy  stands.  The  little  drama  is  a portent  of  things  to 
come — Army  beats  the  favored  Navy  team  by  a score 
of  1 7 to  5 . 

Before  its  first  appearance  at  the  scene  of  the  tradi- 
tional football  classic  between  the  U.S.  Military  and 
Naval  Academies,  the  big  white  mule  had  been  used 
to  haul  the  ice-wagon  at  West  Point. 

Recognizing  the  contribution  mules  made  as  prime 
movers  of  Army  men  and  supplies,  the  cadets  made  the 
mule  the  official  mascot  of  the  Military  Academy. 

Little  is  known  about  the  pedigree  of  the  Army 
mules  that  appeared  at  the  Army-Navy  games  through- 
out the  next  three  decades.  In  1936,  “Mr.  Jackson,”  the 
first  of  the  academy’s  officially  designated  mascots, 
arrived  on  post  from  the  Front  Royal,  VA,  Remount 
Station.  Mr.  Jackson  remained  at  West  Point  until  his 
death  in  1961  at  the  phenomenal  age,  for  a mule,  of 
35  years.  Mr.  Jackson  was  the  butt  of  many  pranks. 
Messages  were  left  for  newly  arrived  cadets  that  they 


had  received  a call  from  a Mr.  Jackson,  and  they  were 
asked  to  return  it.  The  number  turned  out  to  be  the! 
post  veterinarian  who  tired  of  those  calls  over  the 
years. 

The  second  mascot  was  Pancho.  Fie  was  from  south 
of  the  border,  having  been  presented  to  the  academy 
by  the  Ecuadorian  ambassador.  He  made  an  appear- 
ance at  the  1942  Army-Navy  game  disguised  as  the 
Navy  goat  with  his  rider  dressed  in  a midshipman’s! 
uniform. 

Hannibal,  West  Point’s  third  mascot,  arrived  in  June 
1948.  He  was  a cut-up  off  the  playing  field  as  well  as 
on.  He  soon  mastered  the  trick  of  unlatching  his  stall 
and  releasing  the  other  mules.  He  then  led  the  freed 
mules  to  the  nearby  air-conditioned  veterinary  operat- 
ing room,  adding  to  the  long-suffering  veterinarian’s; 
problems. 

Trotter,  fourth  in  succession,  arrived  at  the  acad- 
emy in  1957.  An  accomplished  pacemaker,  he  is 
credited  with  holding  his  gait  for  8 hours  straight  or 
for  close  to  50  miles. 

In  recent  years,  K.C.  Mo  (sometimes  called  Pancho 
II)  has  been  succeeded  by  Buckshot,  a gift  from  the 
Air  Force  Academy,  and  Hannibal  II.  These  two, 
along  with  Trotter,  are  now  the  official  mascots  of  the 
Army  football  team  and  perform  at  all  varsity  games. 

Win  or  lose,  there  are  three  worthies  at  every  West 
Point  football  game  that  are  sure  to  kick  about  the 
score. — Philip  R.  Smith,  Jr.  f 
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Unofficially  Speaking 

SOLDIERS,  the  Army's  official  magazine,  is  published 
under  supervision  of  the  Army  Chief  of  Information 
to  provide  timely,  factual  information  on  policies, 
plans,  operations  and  technical  developments  of 
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achieving  information  objectives  of  the  Army.  ■ Manu- 
scripts of  interest  to  Army  personnel  are  invited  Direct 
communication  is  authorized  to:  Editor,  SOLDIERS, 
Cameron  Station,  Alexandria,  VA  22314  Unless  otherwise 
indicated  material  may  be  reprinted  provided  credit  is 
given  to  SOLDIERS  and  the  author.  ■ Military  unit 
distribution:  From  the  U.S.  Army  AG  Publications  Center, 
2800  Eastern  Boulevard,  Baltimore,  MD  21220  in 
accordance  with  DA  Form  12-4  requirements  sub- 
mitted by  commanders.  ■ Individual  subscriptions: 

$9.50  annually  to  Stateside  and  APO  addresses:  $12 
foreign  addresses.  ■ Individual  paid  subscriptions  are 
available  through  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 

U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  DC 
20402  ■ Use  of  funds  for  printing  this  publication 
approved  by  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army, 
March  5,  1969. 
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COVER:  November  is  the  month  of  the 
Army-Navy  encounter.  Backing  up 
Army's  big  A in  this  photo  by  LTC  Bob 
Chick  are  Cadet  Gregg  True  (63) 
offensive  guard,  and  Cadet  John  Roth 
(91)  defensive  end  and  team  captain.  At 
right,  Head  Coach  Tom  Cahill  holds  the 
pigskin  while  Cadet  and  Regimental 
Commander  Mike  Deegan  holds  in 
check  the  impatient  Army  mule 
Buckshot  who  sports  the  perennial  rally 
cry:  "Beat  Navy  " For  more  on  the 
traditional  rivalry,  see  page  8. 

BACK  COVER:  Army  Nurse  CPT  Vicki  M 
Lunghofer  attends  an  incubator  baby  at 
3d  Field  Hospital.  Vietnam,  in  this  photo 
by  SP5  Logan  McMinn,  U S.  Army 
Special  Photo  Detachment,  Pacific.  For 
more  on  Army  nurses,  see  page  48 
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^WHAT’S  NEW 


EARLY  OUTS  More  than  65,000  officers  and  enlisted  men  will  be  re- 

leased from  active  duty  by  June  30,  1972.  This  action 
will  help  reduce  Army  manpower  from  1,120,000  to  392,000 
by  that  date.  It  also  contributed  to  the  draft  call  be- 
ing reduced  to  10,000  for  the  period  between  Oct.  1 and 
Dec.  31,  1971.  Most  personnel  to  be  released  will  be  in 
grades  and  skills  in  which  the  Army  is  or  will  be  over- 
strength, or  are  those  who  will  be  leaving  the  Army  be- 
cause of  expiration  of  their  terms  of  service.  These 
include  career  enlisted  personnel  E-3  to  E-9  and  about 
4,000  reserve  lieutenants  and  captains.  Some  early 
release  programs  underway  include: 

□ Continuation  of  the  120-day  ea'rly  release  for  draft- 
ees in  CONUS,  including  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

□ Sixty-day  early  release  for  Regular  Army  first  term 
enlistees  stationed  in  CONUS,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  Puerto  Rico. 

□ Involuntary  release  of  enlisted  personnel  eligible 
for  retirement  benefits  who  have  passed  the  mandatory  at- 
trition point  for  the  next  higher  grade  under  the  Quali- 
tative Management  Program. 

□ Separation  of  first-term  and  retirement  eligibles 
on  compassionate  reassignments  whose  release  will  not 
compound  their  problems. 

All  officers,  including  those  above  the  grade  of  captain, 
continue  to  be  subjected  to  qualitative  management  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  the  Army  Active  Duty 
Board.  Within  grade  and  quality  requirements,  former 
military  personnel  are  being  reenlisted.  Personnel 
affected  by  reduction  actions  will  be  notified  prior  to 
the  end  of  January,  1972,  and  at  least  90  days  prior 
to  their  dates  of  separation. 

MOBILE  HOMES  Soldiers  in  grades  E-5  through  E-9,  and  E-4s  with  4 or 

more  years  of  service,  are  eligible  for  financial  assis- 
tance in  moving  their  mobile  homes  within  CONUS  and 
Alaska  or  between  CONUS  and  Alaska.  The  Government  will 
pay  up  to  74  cents  per  mile.  Check  with  your  transporta- 
tion officer.  Also,  the  VA  has  published  a pamphlet  of 
facts  about  guaranteed  loans  for  mobile  homes  featuring 
interest  rates,  terms,  general  specifications  for  such 
homes  and  where  they  can  be  located.  VA  Pamphlet  26-71-1 
is  free.  Write:  VA  Central  Office  (26),  Washington,  DC 

20420. 

CIB  Individuals  serving  or  who  have  served  as  liaison  person- 

nel with  the  Royal  Thai  Army  Volunteer  Force  in  Vietnam, 
as  early  as  Oct.  17,  1967,  may  be  eligible  to  receive 
the  Combat  Infantryman  Badge.  DA  Message  071300Z  Oct  71 
has  details. 
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The  next  DA  centralized  selection  board  to  consider 
individuals  for  promotion  to  sergeant  major,  E-9 , is 
scheduled  to  convene  on  or  about  Jan.  19,  1972.  The 
primary  zone  of  consideration  will  include  all  personnel 
serving  on  active  duty  in  pay  grade  E-8  who  have  a date 
of  rank  of  June  30,  1968,  or  earlier  and  a basic  active 
service  date  of  Dec.  31,  1952,  or  earlier.  A DA  circular 
containing  a list  of  those  individuals  in  the  primary 
zone  and  administrative  instructions  will  be  published  in 
December  1971.  Promotion  packets  are  not  required.  De- 
tails are  in  DA  Message  151738Z  Oct  71. 

The  next  DA  centralized  selection  board  for  E-8  is  sched- 
uled to  convene  on  or  about  Feb.  16,  1972.  The  primary 
zone  of  consideration  will  include  those  on  active  duty 
in  pay  grade  E-7  who  have  a date  of  rank  of  Dec.  31, 

1967,  or  earlier  and  a basic  active  service  date  of  Dec. 
31,  1965,  or  earlier.  Details  are  contained  in  DA  Mes- 
sage 151737Z  Oct  71. 

The  Army's  Qualitative  Management  Program  has  been  ex- 
tended to  include  those  in  grades  E-l  and  E-2.  This 
will  enable  commanders  to  separate  immediately  from  the 
service  those  enlisted  personnel  in  the  two  lowest  grades 
whose  performance  of  duty,  acceptability  for  the  service 
and  potential  for  continued  effective  service  fall  below 
the  standards  required  for  enlisted  personnel  in  the  Army. 
Application  will  be  limited  to:  □ Personnel  failing  to 

be  advanced  to  grade  E-2  after  4 months  time  in  service; 
□Personnel  failing  advancement  to  grade  E-3  after  4 
months  time  in  grade  as  an  E-2;  and  □ Personnel  reduced 
in  grade  E-l  or  E-2  who  are  subsequently  not  promoted  to 
E-2  or  E-3  within  the  above  time  frames  following  a re- 
duction. DA  Message  242110Z  Sep  71  has  details. 

OUT  is  a key  word  as  the  Army  announced  a program  of  in- 
voluntary release  for  retirement  eligible  enlisted  per- 
sonnel. All  enlisted  personnel,  regardless  of  ETS , who 
are  retirement  eligible  or  will  be  retirement  eligible 
on  or  before  June  30,  1972,  and  who  are  or  will  be  beyond 
the  mandatory  separation  point  established  in  the  Army's 
Qualitative  Management  Program,  will  be  involuntarily 
released  from  active  duty  by  June  30,  1972.  These  per- 
sonnel are:  □ E-8s  and  E-9s  with  30  or  more  years  of 

active  service;  □ E-7s  with  27  or  more  years;  □ E-6s 
with  24  or  more  years  and  □ E-5s  and  below  with  20  or 
more  years.  Exceptions:  E-6,  7s  and  8s  who  are  on  a 
current  official  DA  promotion  list,  or  who  attain  promo- 
tion list  status  on  such  a DA  list  published  prior  to 
July  1,  1972,  and  command  sergeants  major  who  may  be  kept 
until  their  normal  ETSs.  Major  commands  will  receive  the 
names  of  those  affected  by  this  program  on  or  about  Nov. 

30  , 1971. 
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MAJ  Robert  F.  Elliott 


My  eyes  caught  the 
headline  and  I quickly 
scanned  the  news  item  for 
more  details. 

"Despite  the  shrinking 
U.S.  combat  role  in  Vietnam, 
the  U.S.  Army's  worldwide 
desertion  rate  is  matching 
the  record  set  toward  the  end 
of  World  War  II  when  it 
hit  a peak  of  63  per  1 ,000 
in  1944. 

"The  Army  defines 
desertion  as  being  AWOL  for 
more  than  30  days  ..." 

Immediately  my  thoughts 
flashed  back  to  a group  of 
soldiers  seated  around  a 

MAJOR  ROBERT  F.  ELLIOTT  is  Senior  Advisor  at  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  Armed  Forces  Military  Medical 
School. 


table  in  the  Plans, 
Operations  and  Training 
Division  at  Martin  Army 
Hospital,  Fort  Benning,  GA, 
in  1970.  This  mixture  of 
seasoned  NCOs  and  young 
officers  was  there  to  discuss 
the  problem  of  AWOL  and 
desertion. 

As  members  of  the 
Fort  Benning  Medical 
Department  Activity 
AWOL/Desertion  Seminar, 
our  mission  was  to  identify 
the  causes  of  AWOL/ 
desertion  and  then  come  up 
with  suggestions  to  reduce 
the  incidence  of  this 
violation.  Other  commands 
at  Fort  Benning  and 
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throughout  the  Army  were 
also  tackling  the  problem. 

At  one  time  or  another  we 
had  all  faced  the  problem. 
We  knew  young  recruits  and 
older  soldiers  who  had  taken 
the  AWOL/desertion  route. 
Some  in  our  group  had 
themselves  gone  AWOL 
earlier  in  their  careers;  now 
they  occupied  leadership 
positions  where  they  had  to 
guide  and  counsel  others  to 
avoid  the  same  pitfalls. 

"In  some  ways  GIs  today 
are  no  different  than  they 
were  in  Washington's  day," 
stated  one  NCO.  "They've 
got  the  same  problems. 
Bachelors  are  homesick,  girl 
friends  are  waiting  and  loan 
sharks  are  out  to  take  their 
last  buck.  Married  fellows 
have  their  share  of  problems 
too — sick  kids,  mounting 
debts  and  dependent 
parents.  They  usually  need 
time  to  get  things 
straightened  out.  Sometimes 
they  take  matters  in  their 
own  hands  and  wind  up 
going  AWOL." 

"I  agree  up  to  a point," 
countered  a young  captain, 
"but  it  seems  to  me  that 
people  today  are  products  of 
far  different  generations. 
People  now  do  thei r 
thing  without  fear  of 
consequences.  An  AWOL/ 
deserter  now  feels  less 
guilty  because  he  gets 
sympathy  from  his 
so-called  'friends'." 

A sergeant  in  his  early 
thirties  commented,  "I 


believe  the  Army  would  be  a 
lot  better  off  if  it  didn't  cater 
to  people  with  the  anti- 
Establishment  syndrome — 
those  who  resent  all 
authority  and  contribute 
little  or  nothing  to  civic 
welfare." 

"Well,  it  seems  we're 
talking  about  different 
groups  of  people," 
interrupted  a sergeant 
major.  "On  one  hand  we're 
discussing  confused 
individuals  with  traumatic 
personal  problems  and  on 
the  other  hand  we're 
describing  a misguided 
minority. 

"Most  AWOLs  have  no 
ideological  dispute  with 
military  service.  Desertion  is 
just  one  index  of  indiscipline. 
Racial  incidents,  drug  abuse, 
fraggings  and  outright 
refusal  to  obey  orders  are 
other  problems  we've  got  to 
resolve  together.  The  Army 
must  function  and  the 
Nation  must  survive 
despite  obstacles. 

"There  are  no  short-cuts 
or  magic  formulas.  Army 
leaders,  from  platoon  to 
Pentagon  level,  must 
rededicate  themselves  to 
strive  for  professional 
excellence." 

"Sergeant  Major,  we  all 
agree  with  your  ideals  but 
how  do  we  translate  them 
into  practical  realities?",  a 
young  officer  countered. 

A keen-eyed  Sergeant 
First  Class  had  some  specific 
ideas:  "In  our  unit  we  rap  a 


lot  about  current  events. 
We've  got  an  awareness  of 
anti-war  sentiment  and 
social  and  economic 
problems.  We  talk  about  the 
lack  of  self-discipline,  the 
permissiveness  in  our 
country.  We  get  to  know 
each  other  better.  We 
communicate  freely.  I tell 
my  troops  what  they  can 
expect  of  the  Army  and 
what  the  Army  expects 
of  them. 

"We  keep  our  men 
informed.  The  troops  get  a 
thorough  briefing  when  they 
arrive  in  the  unit.  They  are 
introduced  to  the  chaplain, 
Inspector  General,  Army 
Community  Services,  Army 
Emergency  Relief,  Red  Cross 
and  all  the  agencies  that  are 
there  to  help  them  in 
time  of  need. 

"The  troops  also  get  the 
complete  picture  about  their 
pay  and  allowances.  We 
encourage  them,  day  or 
night,  to  call  us  on  the 
telephone  if  they  have 
trouble  while  on  pass  or 
leave.  We  grant  extensions 
in  cases  where  soldiers  need 
more  time  to  get  personal 
affairs  settled.  We  counsel 
our  troops  not  to  waste  leave 
just  because  it  exists.  It's 
best  to  have  a few  days 
accumulated  in  case  of 
emergency.  We  believe  it's 
better  to  prevent  than 
lament." 

Another  NCO  from  the 
medical  battalion  said,  "Our 
CO  and  his  XO  also  rap  with 
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the  officers  and  NCOs. 

They  pass  on  guidance  and 
we  receive  feedback  loud 
and  clear.  The  message  we 
get  is  'involvement/  We 
know  that  many  young 
people  entering  the  military 
have  developed  certain 
life-styles  without 
established  life-goals.  They 
have  great  potential  and 
energy  but  need  solid 
leadership.  We  try  to  relate 
to  their  personalities 
and  backgrounds. 

"In  our  outfit  troops  like 
the  way  the  Old  Man  and  the 
First  Soldier  listen  to  all 
sides  to  get  the  facts.  They 
circulate  among  the  troops, 
attend  meetings,  express 
interest  in  their  men's 
activities  and  problems. 

They  do  their  best  to  keep  an 
open  mind  and  make  fair 
decisions.  Every  man  in  the 
outfit  knows  that  stripes  are 
earned,  not  just  given  out." 

Looking  back  on  the  Fort 
Benning  AWOL/Desertion 
Seminar,  I remember  as 
particularly  pertinent  one 
statement  in  the  summary 
report  we  submitted  to 
higher  headquarters; 

"AWOL/desertion  in  the 
Army  will  never  be 
completely  eliminated  but 
the  rate  of  incidence  should 
decrease  with  good 
leadership  and  the  lessening 
of  social  tensions." 

When  it  comes  to 
commitment  or  cop-out, 
strong  leadership  and  wise 
management  practices  do 
make  a difference. 
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For  many  a man  swept  up  by  the  dragnet,  the  helping 
hands  of  the  MP  team  provide  a start  on  the  road 
back  to  an  honorable  discharge. 


A YOUNG  MAN  is  picked 
up  for  a minor  traffic  vio- 
lation. The  local  sheriff  quickly 
humbs  through  h i s Absentee 
Wanted  by  the  Armed  Forces 
AWAF)  file.  Not  suspicious,  just 
rareful,  he  checks  the  driver’s  li- 
cense, then  looks  intently  at  the 
young  man  and  exclaims: 

“Lock  him  up!  This  guy’s 
a deserter!” 

The  sheriff  calls  the  AWOL 
section  at  Fort  Lewis,  WA,  and 
the  National  Crime  Information 
Center  to  double  check  the  de- 
serter’s current  status. 

At  Fort  Lewis,  Sergeant  First 
Class  Jim  Temple  searches  the 
map  of  a four-state  area — Wash- 
ington, Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon 
— to  determine  which  of  his  two 
field  teams  is  in  the  area. 

“I  guess  Team  B will  have  to 
wrap  this  one  up.” 

That  means  Sergeant  Dan  Un- 
capher  and  Specialist  4 Phil  Ries 
who  at  that  moment  are  pulling 
into  a motel  at  Spangle,  WA, 
near  Spokane.  They'  put  through 
a checkback  call  to  Lewis  and 
are  told  to  make  the  trip  to  Pas- 
co, WA,  1 80  miles  away.  For 
the  team,  it’s  a short  hop  con- 
sidering they  average  more  than 
1,200  miles  a week. 

By  starting  early  next  morning 
there’d  be  no  need  for  an  over- 
night stopover — no  need  to  drop 
the  prisoner  off  at  the  local  jail, 
fill  out  all  the  paperwork,  then 
pick  him  up  again  the  next  day. 
Of  course  there  would  be  the 
problem  of  feeding  the  prisoner 
enroute.  “C”  rations  warmed  un- 
der a hot  water  faucet  in  a ser- 
vice station  aren’t  very  satisfac- 
tory. And  the  man  would  have 
to  eat  in  the  van  unless  a picnic 
table  could  be  found  along  the 
highway. 

“Maybe  Sheriff  Boyle  at  Pas- 
co can  feed  him  lunch.  That  way 
he’ll  get  a hot  meal,”  Ries  sug- 
gested. “Then  we  can  be  on  the 
road  by  one  and  back  at  Lewis 
by  evening.” 


At  Pasco  the  next  day,  Sheriff 
Doyle  also  thought  that  was  a 
good  idea.  As  an  ex-MP  he  likes 
to  find  out  what  is  happening 
“on  the  inside  of  a man.”  This’d 
give  him  a chance  to  chat. 

The  paperwork  was  finished 
by  the  time  lunch  was  over  and 
the  prisoner  was  locked  in  the 
back  of  the  van  for  the  trip  to 
Fort  Lewis.  He'd  been  uncoopera- 
tive until  he  realized  the  MPs 
were  there  to  help  him. 

“Why’d  ya  leave?”  Ries  asked 
as  they  drove  along. 

“You  know.  I got  a letter  from 
my  girl.  She  was  goin’  with  this 
other  guy.  I wanted  some  leave 
but  my  platoon  sergeant  told  me 
that  wasn’t  a good  reason,  so  I 
bugged  out.” 

“Your  platoon  sergeant  told 
you  that?  Are  you  willing  to  put 
that  in  writing  on  a question- 
naire back  at  Lewis?  You  won’t 
have  to  sign  your  name.  Didn’t 
anyone  tell  you  that  you  could 
ask  to  see  your  unit  commander 
to  help  solve  your  problem?” 
“My  recruiter  once  did — but 
he  wasn’t  there!” 

As  in  so  many  cases,  consulta- 
tion with  the  man’s  commander 
could  have  solved  his  problem  be- 
fore it  started.  “Most  of  the  guys 
have  personal  or  financial  prob- 
lems,” Temple  tells  you.  “To  a 
unit  commander,  platoon  leader 
or  squad  leader  they  may  sound 
minor,  even  silly.  But  if  they'd 
take  the  time  to  realize  it’s  the 
biggest  problem  in  that  man’s  life 
at  the  moment  and  be  sympathet- 
ic, offer  some  sensible  counsel- 
ing or  just  listen,  that  time  could 
save  the  Army  a lot  of  trouble. 

“I’d  say  only  a small  percen- 
tage of  the  AWOLs  we’ve  seen 
this  past  year  were  hard  core  re- 
peaters who  just  didn’t  care.” 
Help  Now.  When  the  team  fi- 
nally reaches  Lewis,  there’s  hot 
coffee  waiting,  television  and  a 
refrigerator  filled  with  food  and 
sodas.  The  lounge  has  club  chairs 
and  couches  and  the  walls  are 


paneled. 

The  young  man  sits  down  in 
front  of  a desk.  It’s  obvious  he 
wants  a smoke. 

The  man  across  the  desk  passes 
him  one. 

He  fills  out  the  questionnaire. 

“Is  there  anyone  we  can  con- 
tact to  help  you?  Red  Cross? 
JAG?  Chaplain?” 

These  men  understand  that 
cooperation  is  bred  of  good  treat- 
ment— not  making  the  man  wait 
until  he  gets  back  to  his  unit  but 
helping  him  settle  his  problem 
right  then. 

“The  hardest  part  of  the  job 
comes  when  the  family’s  in- 
volved,” Temple  recalls.  “It’s 
hard  to  explain  why  a son  went 
AWOL.  I’ve  had  parents  who 
would  hide  their  sons,  fight  us 
right  to  the  wire,  sure  we  were 
wrong  and  they  were  right. 

“But  sometimes  it  works  the 
other  way.  We’ve  got  a man  now 
who  has  a wife  in  Eugene,  OR, 
one  in  Portland  and  another  in 
Canada.  All  three  are  calling 
about  the  same  man.  I guess 
they’ve  gotten  together  and  de- 
termined that  whoever  sees  him 
first  will  turn  him  in.” 

What  kind  of  soldier  does  it 
take  to  be  on  an  AWOL  ap- 
prehension team?  Temple  an- 
swers, “In  my  opinion,  a noncom 
over  21 — and  he  also  should  have 
dignity  and  humility.  Most  of  the 
sheriffs  we  deal  with  are  ex- 
military so  a non-com  is  readily 
accepted.  He  should  be  outstand- 
ing in  appearance  and  actions — 
a professional.  By  that  I mean  a 
man  who  is  prepared  to  meet  any 
situation  without  hesitation.  He 
must  be  up  on  current  events 
and  military  policies.” 

The  MPs  at  Fort  Lewis  meet 
these  standards.  To  the  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  they  are 
brother  policemen;  to  the  AWOL 
or  deserter  they  are  the  hand  that 
can  help  a man  get  back  on  the 
road  to  an  honorable  discharge. 
— SSG  Don  Mallicoat.  M 
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With  team  spirit  and  high  jinks, 
the  Twelfth  Man  backs 


ARMY— All  the  Way 

LTC  Patrick  H.  Dionne 
and 

LT  Pete  Wevurski 


“By  the  kickoff  there  were  102,000  of  them  jammed  inside  that  old  pile 
of  cold  stones.  And  suddenly  came  the  beautiful  thought  that  there  wasn’t 
a pro  scout  among  them,  that  the  young  kids  out  there  on  the  field  weren’t 
going  on  to  the  Bears  or  the  Packers  or  the  Jets  next  year,  but  to  Vietnam, 
and  instead  of  a bonus  there'd  be  combat  pay,  and  maybe  that  halfback 
can’t  run  the  100  in  10  seconds — but  he  just  might  be  the  next  guy  to  win  a 
Medal  of  Honor.  And,  like  that,  snap!  It  no  longer  mattered  what  happened 
all  the  previous  Saturdays,  because  this  was  something  very  special.” 

— Writer  Pat  Putnam  in  “Sports  Illustrated,”  Dec.  8,  1969 


THAT  WAS  just  one  man’s  view  of  the  1969  Army- 
Navy  football  game. 

But  it’s  a view  shared  by  more  than  just  those  fans  in 
Philadelphia’s  John  F.  Kennedy  Stadium  that  year  when 
Vietnam  loomed  as  the  next  field  of  combat  for  both 
teams. 

It’s  been  shared  by  other  fans  during  other  wartime 
periods  too — at  New  York  in  1916  during  World  War 
I and  at  Baltimore  in  1944  during  World  War  II,  for 
example. 

And  no  doubt  this  year’s  usual  capacity  crowd  in 
Philadelphia  will  feel  about  the  same  during  the  72d 
edition  of  the  Army-Navy  classic  on  November  27,  be- 
cause war  or  no  war  that’s  what  Army-Navy  games  are 
all  about — something  special. 

It  happens  every  year.  Some  years  the  national  rat- 
ings turn  on  the  outcome  of  the  game,  some  years  they 
don't.  But  whether  they  do  or  not  matters  little  to  the 
combatants,  to  cadet  and  midshipman  rooters  or  to  the 
thousands  of  graduates  of  both  service  academies.  To 
them  the  winner  is  always  No.  1 no  matter  what  the 
ratings  say,  and  the  loser,  well,  it's  “Just  wait  ’til  next 
year.”  Army  leads  the  series  34-31-6. 

It  wasn't  always  that  way,  though,  because  West 
Point  didn't  have  a football  team  until  1 890.  And  the 
only  reason  the  cadets  formed  one  that  year  was  to 
answer  a challenge  from  Annapolis  to  meet  the  Naval 
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ANT PETE  WEVL’RSKI  is  Sports  Information  Officer,  United  States  Military 
Academy,  West  Point,  NY. 


Academy  on  the  gridiron. 

The  challenge  might  have  gone  unanswered  had  it 
not  been  for  cadet  Dennis  Mahan  Michie,  a second 
classman  and  son  of  West  Point’s  academic  dean. 
Michie  had  played  some  football  in  prep  school  and 
loved  the  game.  Although  he  knew  West  Point  had  only 
three  other  men  who  had  ever  played  it,  he  was  deter- 
mined that  the  academy  would  not  ignore  Navy’s 
challenge. 

He  convinced  his  father,  who  informed  Superintend- 
ent John  W.  Wilson  that  the  honor  of  the  cadet  corps 
was  at  stake;  Wilson  instantly  sanctioned  the  contest. 
Michie  became  the  team’s  first  captain,  coach  and 
trainer.  He  is  now  known  as  “the  father  of  West  Point 
football,”  and  Michie  Stadium  at  the  Point  bears  his 
name.  ( See  page  12.) 

The  cadets  bought  their  own  uniforms — white  lace- 
up  canvas  jackets  and  white  breeches,  black  woolen 
stockings  and  black  woolen  caps  with  a splash  of 
orange.  The  corps  chipped  in  to  pay  half  of  Navy’s 
traveling  expenses  and  to  buy  some  equipment  for  their 
new  team. 

The  Naval  Academy  hadn’t  made  a foolish  challenge. 
Its  team  had  been  playing  since  1882  and  had  gone 
undefeated  in  1889.  Navy  knew  the  Military  Academy 
had  no  coach,  no  practice  field,  no  equipment  and  no 
players.  To  top  it  off,  Army’s  single  practice  session  was 
arranged  only  because  rain  had  canceled  a Saturday 
afternoon  dress  parade  and  freed  the  parade  ground. 

But  on  November  29,  1890,  West  Point  was  ready — 
at  least  in  spirit. 
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Head  Coach  Tom  Cahill  (top 
left)  looks  to  team  captain 
and  defensive  end  John  Roth 
(above)  and  cadet  quarter- 
backs Kingsley  Fink  and  Dick 
Atha  (bottom  left)  to  spark 
Army  to  a winning  1971 
season. 


Army  advances  the  ball  in  a 
1970  game  with  Baylor. 


The  Navy  team  arrived  by  train  that  morning.  Before 
the  game  two  naval  cadets  (they  weren’t  midshipmen 
in  those  days)  spirited  a goat  out  of  the  yard  of  an 
Army  sergeant  at  West  Point  and  made  the  animal  the 
Navy  mascot. 

As  game  time  neared  about  a thousand  curious  spec- 
tators gathered  on  the  sidelines  of  a hastily  laid-out 
gridiron  to  see  what  the  commotion  was  all  about. 

As  the  Army  band  began  to  play  “Annie  Laurie” 
(“On,  Brave  Bold  Army  Team”  was  still  two  decades 
in  the  future)  Navy  ran  onto  the  field,  the  players’  white 
uniforms  caked  with  dried  mud  and  covered  with  dirt 
from  their  first  six  games  of  the  season. 

After  the  National  Anthem  was  played  West  Point’s 
commandant,  LTC  Hamilton  Hawkins,  gathered  the 
Army  team  around  him  and  swore,  “I’ll  slug  (give  a 
punishment  tour  to)  the  first  Army  player  who  leaves 
the  field  in  an  upright  position.” 

Unfortunately,  Army’s  skill  couldn’t  match  its  spirit 
in  its  football  debut.  From  the  opening  kickoff,  Navy 
flaunted  its  superior  ability.  Using  nautical  terms  instead 
of  numbers  for  signals,  the  Navy  gridmen  repeatedly 
used  a flying  wedge  to  batter  Army’s  defense  and 
romped  to  a 24-0  victory,  scoring  12  points  in  each  ol 
the  45-minute  halves. 

The  next  day,  the  New  York  Times  made  the  first 
Army-Navy  encounter  a Page-One  headline  story: 

THE  NAVY  WHIPS  THE  ARMY 

• 

Annapolis  Football  Men  Conquer 
West  Point’s  Best 


The  Young  Admirals  Sweep  All  Before 
Them,  Smiting  the  Enemy  Hip  and  Thigh 
And  Forcing  Complete  Capitulation 

But  next  year  was  a different  story.  Michie  and  his 
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teammates  gained  their  revenge  by  rolling  to  a 32-10 
rout  and  the  annual  Army-Navy  classic  was  on  its  way. 
From  that  humble  beginning,  the  Army-Navy  game 
evolved  into  an  American  institution.  It’s  so  popular 
that  last  year’s  contest  drew  the  third  largest  television 
audience  of  any  regular  season  college  game  even 
though  neither  team  was  ranked  nationally. 

Army-Navy  football  competition  was  not  held  for  5 
years  from  1894  to  1898.  By  Presidential  cabinet  ac- 
tion, the  cadets  were  prohibited  from  playing  other  foot- 
ball teams  if  a match  between  the  two  academies  took 
place.  When  the  restriction  was  lifted  in  1899,  the  foot- 
ball series  resumed  until  it  was  again  suspended  in 
1917-18  because  of  World  War  I.  Gridiron  competi- 
tion started  again  in  1919.  In  1928  and  1929  disagree- 
ments over  player  eligibility  requirements  forced 
another  2-year  postponement.  Finally,  in  1930  football 
games  between  West  Point  and  Annapolis  resumed. 

Pre-Game  Fervor.  The  fiercely  loyal  spirit  of  the 
Corps  of  Cadets  has  improved  right  along  with  playing 
conditions,  equipment  and  players  over  the  past  81 
years. 

“Beat  Navy”  stunts  (and  “Beat  Army”  stunts  at 
Annapolis)  rate  almost  as  much  national  attention  as 
the  game  itself.  Since  World  War  II,  these  have  included 
such  pranks  as  kidnapping  the  Navy  goat  and  painting 
“Beat  Navy”  on  the  side  of  a destroyer  anchored  in 
New  York  harbor.  There  have  also  been  expeditions  to 
the  roof  of  the  superintendent’s  quarters  at  the  Point  to 
decorate  it  with  “Beat  Navy”  signs. 

Among  the  greatest  stunts  was  one  staged  on  Novem- 
ber 24,  1949,  when  a B25  bomber  piloted  by  a West 
Pointer  flew  over  Newburgh,  NY.  From  the  academy’s 
Trophy  Point,  cadets  fired  about  20  rounds  of  blank 
ammunition  from  antiaircraft  guns.  Above  West  Point, 
the  plane  dropped  a dummy,  dressed  in  full  naval  uni- 
form, which  parachuted  to  the  ground. 

How  effective  was  it?  More  than  2,000  local  residents 
rushed  to  their  telephones  and  radios  to  learn  if  it  was 
another  Pearl  Harbor. 

Even  graduates  get  into  the  act.  Astronaut  Frank 
Borman,  West  Point  class  of  '56,  pulled  an  out-of-this- 
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world  stunt  while  in  orbit  aboard  the  Gemini- 7 space- 
craft in  December  1966.  Borman  held  a "Go  Army — 
Beat  Navy”  sign  up  to  the  window  of  his  capsule  to 
taunt  astronauts  Wally  Schirra  and  Tom  Stafford  of 
Gemini-6  during  the  spacecraft’s  historic  orbital  ren- 
dezvous. Both  Schirra  and  Stafford,  as  well  as  Borman’s 
Gemini-7  partner,  James  Lovell,  are  Naval  Academy 
grads.  Schirra  and  Stafford,  of  course,  retaliated  with 
"Beat  Army”  signs. 

Last  year  the  cadets  went  airborne  once  again,  dump- 
ing “Beat  Navy”  propaganda  leaflets  on  the  Naval 
Academy. 

Much  of  the  pre-game  buildup  is  traditional,  espe- 
cially during  game  week.  On  Tuesday  night,  the  entire 
Corps  of  Cadets  forms  a torchlight  parade  to  the  head 
coach’s  quarters.  Next  night  it’s  a bonfire  rally,  then  a 
mess  hall  rally  Thursday  and  a gigantic  sendoff  rally 
for  the  team  Friday. 

During  sendoff  ceremonies,  the  corps  accompanies 
the  team  buses  on  foot  to  the  main  gate  of  the  academy 
and,  as  the  buses  pass  through  the  gate,  howitzers  and 
tanks  render  a gun  salute. 

One  of  the  lesser-known  but  still  ingenious  aspects  of 
the  rivalry  is  the  hazing  of  the  exchange  officer  from  the 
Naval  Academy,  the  Navy’s  lone  representative  in  the 
otherwise  all-Army  world  of  West  Point. 

Schemes  sprung  on  him  have  included  rigging  a 
dummy  torpedo  to  the  ceiling  of  his  office  and  releasing 
500  crabs  from  Chesapeake  Bay,  site  of  the  Naval 
Academy,  in  his  office  under  cover  of  night.  Cadets 
have  also  been  known  to  stuff  his  office  from  wall  to 
wall  and  ceiling  to  floor  with  crumpled  newspapers. 

One  year  the  cadets  moved  all  the  furniture  out  of 
his  office — desk,  chair,  bookcases,  lamps,  rugs — and 
placed  it  outdoors  in  front  of  the  statue  of  George  Wash- 
ington. Undaunted,  the  officer  conducted  his  business 
in  his  open-air  office. 

Then  there  was  the  year  one  naval  officer  accompa- 
nied the  cadets  on  their  daily  reveille  run  around  the 
post.  The  cadets  took  a longer  route  than  usual  to  test 
his  endurance  and,  not  accidentally,  ran  along  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson  River.  They  figured  a naval  officer 
should  know  how  to  swim,  so  . . . 

But  the  general  public,  largely  unaware  of  these  be- 
hind-the-scenes happenings,  sees  only  the  activities  of 
the  cadets  and  midshipmen  at  the  stadium  on  Army- 
Navy  day.  The  two  cheering  sections  have  never  failed 
to  please  the  crowd. 

Twelfth  Man  Tradition.  Several  years  ago,  at  kick- 
off, the  Corps  of  Cadets  took  off  their  gray  jackets  on 
signal  and  unveiled  T-shirts  with  the  number  12  on 
front  and  back. 

“The  Twelfth  Man  tradition  puts  the  other  team  at 
a disadvantage  right  away,”  says  head  Rabble  Rouser 
(cadet  cheerleader)  William  Webb,  a first  classman 
from  Carlisle,  PA,  “because  the  other  team  has  only  1 1 
men  on  its  side.  Army  has  its  Twelfth  Man — the  corps 
— always  ready.” 

Another  year  the  Rabble  Rousers,  who  set  the  pace 


During  a crucial  period  in  World  War  II,  Gen- 
eral George  C.  Marshall,  Army  Chief  of  Staff, 
needed  an  officer  to  train  and  lead  a ranger-type 
battalion  on  a secret  mission. 

Turning  to  the  Secretary  of  the  General  Staff, 
Marshall— himself  a graduate  of  Virginia  Military 
Institute — issued  a simple,  concise  order:  “I  want 
an  officer  for  a secret  and  dangerous  mission.  I 
want  a West  Point  football  player.” 

That  order  has  been  recognized  over  the  years 
as  a compliment  to  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  and  to  the  long  line  of  West  Point  foot- 
ball players — a unique  breed. 


for  the  rest  of  the  cadets,  distributed  air  horns  and  tiny 
tin  clickers,  which  make  sounds  resembling  crickets. 

“Those  8,000  clickers  (two  per  man)  made  some 
racket,”  says  Cadet  Webb.  “Then  the  air  horns  joined 
in  and  we  really  made  some  noise.” 

The  cadets  and  midshipmen  normally  allow  their 
respective  players  to  represent  them  in  face-to-face  en- 
counter. But  2 years  ago  even  the  cheering  sections  got 
into  the  mood  of  the  contest.  Instead  of  Army  and  Navy 
gathering  at  opposite  corners  of  the  playing  field  to  wel- 
come their  players,  the  cadets  and  midshipmen  gathered 
at  the  same  corner.  While  the  men  were  milling  around, 
a midshipman  lifted  a cap  off  a cadet’s  head.  So  a cadet 
grabbed  a middy's  cap  and  suddenly  everyone  in  the 
corner  of  the  field  went  after  the  other  guys’  caps.  It 
continued  until  the  players  from  both  teams  struggled 
through  the  high-spirited  mob  to  get  the  game  started 

A cadet’s  or  midshipman's  cap  is  a highly  treasured 
article  of  attire,  not  to  be  parted  with  except  under  ex- 
treme conditions. 

Caps  will  be  at  stake  this  year,  too,  but  in  a more 
gentlemanly  fashion.  A West  Point  cadet  and  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  Admiral  Elmo  Zumwalt,  have  bet 
their  caps  on  this  fall’s  contest. 

The  wager  began  last  summer  when  cadet  Second 
Classman  Mike  Estelmann  visited  his  father,  a naval 
officer  stationed  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  while  on 
leave.  He  greeted  a shipload  of  midshipmen  arriving  in 
the  Danish  seaport  on  summer  cruise  by  holding  aloft 
a sign:  “The  Twelfth  Man  Welcomes  You  to  Copen- 
hagen— Beat  Navy.” 

The  middies  got  a big  kick  out  of  that  welcome  but 
Cadet  Estelmann  didn't  stop  there.  Admiral  Zumwalt 
was  on  the  same  cruise  so  the  West  Point  cadet,  who  is 
also  a member  of  the  Rabble  Rousers,  kept  sending 
“Beat  Navy”  messages  to  him.  They  finally  met  and 
made  their  bet:  the  admiral’s  cap  against  the  cadet’s 
full  dress  cap. 

With  this  year’s  Army-Navy  game  rapidly  approach- 
ing, the  adrenalin  is  beginning  to  flow  in  earnest.  It's 
the  same  story  each  year.  For  364  days  of  the  year 
soldiers  and  sailors,  and  cadets  and  midshipmen,  are 
brothers.  But  watch  out  on  Army-Navy  day  because 
this  one  is  something  very  special.  £ 
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Michie  Memorial  Stadium  — 
Where  thousands  cheer 
contesting  teams  on  Army’s 


Louis  Osborne 


IF  THE  Army’s  old  mule  mascots 
could  return  today  they  would 
never  recognize  the  playing  fields 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  where 
once  they  cavorted.  Nor  would  Den- 
nis Mahan  Michie  ( pronounced 
My-Kee ) who  led  the  cadets  in  their 
first  football  game  with  Navy  in 
1890. 

This  year  more  people  will  watch 
as  the  inheritors  of  Michie’s  aggres- 
sive spirit  take  to  the  field  against 
Navy  than  attended  a whole  year’s 
action  by  the  Black  Knights  back  in 
those  days. 

Recently  completed,  a $2.3  mil- 
lion project  has  added  some  1 1 ,000 
seats  to  famed  Michie  Stadium  to 
bring  the  total  seating  capacity  to 
41,062.  This  is  the  latest  of  several 
additions  and  improvements  made 
since  the  stadium  was  dedicated  in 
1924.  It  was  financed  by  the  Army 
Athletic  Association  which  dates  to 
1892  when  Michie  was  still  playing 
and  coaching  at  the  Point.  Construc- 
tion, design  and  supervision  by  the 
New  York  District,  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  was  financed 
by  the  association  without  appropri- 
ation of  Federal  funds. 

Fourteen  rows  have  been  added 
to  the  lower  level  of  the  west  side 
of  the  stadium  and  a second  level 

MAJOR  LOUIS  OSBORNE,  USA-Ret.,  is  Public  Affairs 
Officer,  New  York  District,  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers. 


Field  of 


of  24  rows,  running  from  goal  line 
to  goal  line,  was  created  for  double- 
deck seating.  Included  in  the  addi- 
tions are  a press  box,  rest  rooms, 
concession  stands,  lounges  and  all 
fixtures  and  utilities.  Roadways, 
sidewalks,  a pedestrian  bridge,  ramps 
and  fencing  to  enclose  the  utility 
connections  complete  the  project. 

Dennis  Mahan  Michie,  class  of 
'92,  is  known  as  the  Father  of  Foot- 
ball at  West  Point.  He  played  at 
Dartmouth  before  attending  the 
academy.  In  1890  when  Navy  chal- 
lenged Army  to  a game  of  football 
he  was  the  logical  choice  to  serve  as 
player-coach.  The  cadets  elected 


him  captain.  Navy  won  24-0  but 
next  year  the  cadets  fielded  a team 
that  played  six  games,  winning  four, 
tying  one,  losing  one  to  powerhouse 
Rutgers.  Navy  lost,  32-16,  with 
Michie  scoring  three  touchdowns 
and  kicking  four  field  goals  in  the 
game.  (In  those  days  a touchdown 
counted  five  points. ) 

After  graduating  in  1892  Michie 
stayed  to  coach  the  Army  team  but 
it  lost  to  Navy  12-4.  After  seeing 
service  in  the  West,  Michie  was 
killed  leading  his  troops  at  Bloody 
Bend  on  the  San  Juan  River,  Cuba, 
just  before  the  assault  on  San  Juan 
Hill. 
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Frien 


Since  1 892  the  Athletic  Associa- 
tion, a self-supporting,  non-profit 
organization,  has  promoted  inter- 
collegiate athletics  throughout  the 
Army  as  well  as  at  West  Point.  The 
association  now  consists  of  some 
13,000  graduates  of  the  academy. 
Since  Michie  Stadium  was  built  the 
Black  Knights  have  compiled  a rec- 
ord of  191  wins,  26  losses  and  5 ties 
in  games  played  there. 

The  stadium  was  the  focal  point 
of  an  intensive  athletic  program 
sponsored  by  General  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  when  he  was  Superintendent 
of  the  Academy  from  1919-1922. 
He  wrote: 


dly  Strife 


As  typified  by  the  modern  stadium  with  its  new 
additions,  many  changes  have  occurred  at  West 
Point  since  the  days  when  Dennis  Mahan 
Michie,  left,  led  the  Army  to  its  first  victory  over 
Navy  in  1891,  above. 


Upon  the  fields  of  friendly  strife 
Are  sown  the  seeds 
That,  upon  other  fields,  on  other  days 
Will  bear  the  fruits  of  victory. 
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THE  GOOD, 

THE  BAD 
and  the 

SOLDIER 


Editor’s  Note:  Specialist  5 Tom 
Bailey  enjoyed  writing  this  story. 
Even  more,  he  enjoyed  researching 
it.  Tom  walked  the  crooked  mile  of 
bright  lights  and  dingy  alleys  near 
several  Army  posts  to  put  it  all  to- 
gether. He  rapped  with  pimps  and 
prostitutes,  hustlers,  pawn  shop 
owners,  used  car  salesmen,  skin  flick 
theater  managers,  drug  pushers, 
night  club  owners,  strippers,  go-go 
dancers  and  bar  tenders.  His  story 
is  their  story. 

Tom  doesn’t  tell  you  where  to  sell 
your  car  or  how  to  locate  a prosti- 
tute or  which  bar  sells  the  cheapest 
beer.  Nor  does  he  suggest  that  every 
bar  is  a dive  and  that  all  business- 
men are  vultures  waiting  to  pluck 
clean  the  pockets  of  soldiers  on  pay 
day.  Some  are;  some  aren’t.  The 
cases  portrayed  are  all  true;  the 
names  have  been  changed  to  protect 
the  guilty. 

Tom  returned  from  this  assign- 
ment tired,  broke,  wiser  and  with 
more  compassion  for  the  good,  the 
bad  and  the  soldier.  His  story,  their 
story,  is  yours. 
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ETTING  SKINNED.  “If  ex- 
plicit sexual  acts  offend  you, 
do  not  see  this  film.”  I read  the 
sign  twice  to  be  sure.  There  were  no 
titles  in  bright  lights,  no  movie  scene 
broadsides — only  the  words  painted 
on  a modest  blue  marquee. 

Behind  the  door  at  one  end  of  the 
dim,  vacant  lobby  was  another  sign: 
“Ring  bell  for  service.”  I rang.  After 
a time  I was  greeted  by  a man  in  his 
late  20s  who  emerged  from  the  pro- 
jection room. 

“You  gotta  membership  card?” 
he  asked.  I didn’t. 

“It’ll  be  five  bucks  this  time  for 
membership  including  the  ticket. 
Next  time  bring  the  card  and  you  get 
in  for  $4.50.” 

I laid  a fin  down  and  started 
through  another  door. 

“Wait  a minute!  Gotta  sign  this 
before  you  go  in,”  he  said,  “just  to 
make  it  legal,  you  know.” 

I CERTIFY  THAT  I AM  NOT 
A MEMBER  OF  THE  POLICE 
DEPARTMENT,  VICE  SQUAD, 
OR  ANY  INVESTIGATIVE 
BODY.  I FURTHER  SWEAR 


THAT  I AM  WITNESSING  THIS 
PICTURE  WITH  FULL  KNOWL- 
EDGE OF  ITS  CONTENTS  AND 
ACKNOWLEDGE  THAT  IT  IS 
WITH  MY  OWN  FREE  WILL. 
SIGNED. 

So  I signed:  John  Smith. 

It  was  an  experience.  Right  there 
on  the  screen  was  the  same  thing 
we  used  to  show  in  the  attic  when 
no  one  was  around.  The  movie  had 
no  sound,  no  credits,  no  beginning, 
no  end — just  action.  After  my  eyes 
adjusted  to  the  darkness  I looked 
around  and  was  surprised  to  find 
the  theater  so  small. 

I was  also  puzzled  that  so  many 
people  in  such  a small  room  could 
breathe  without  making  a sound.  I 
looked  to  see  if  anyone  was  looking 
at  me,  then  I sank  lower  in  the  seat 
and  folded  my  arms  a little  higher 
on  my  chest,  making  sure  both 
hands  were  visible. 

The  movie  was  still  going  when 
I left.  Even  that  gets  old  after  a 
while. 

Bare  It  and  Grin.  One  block 
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down  and  across  the  street  was 
another  place  advertising  flesh.  “If 
Nudity  Offends  You  Don’t  Come 
Here,”  the  sign  beckoned. 

The  place  had  apparently  just 
opened  for  the  evening  and  two  G- 
string  clad  girls  were  still  lighting 
candles  in  red  vases  on  tables  when 
I walked  in  and  selected  a seat  at 
the  empty  bar. 

“Hiya  soldier,  how  ya  doin?”  I 
wonder  how  the  bar  girls  can  spot 
a GI  even  out  of  uniform.  “What’ll 
you  have?” 

“Whisky  and  water,”  I replied 
quickly. 

“I’ll  have  to  sell  you  two,  plus  a 
one  dollar  cover  charge.  House  rule. 
After  that  you  can  buy  one  at  a 
time,”  she  said.  “So  the  first 
round’ll  cost  you  five.”  That  seemed 
to  be  the  magic  number. 

“Say,  uh,  I thought  ya’ll  were 
completely  naked.”  It  took  a lot  of 
courage  for  me  to  muster  up  that 
statement  (being  a bashful  sort)  but 
for  5 bucks  I couldn’t  afford  not  to. 

The  girl  sighed  as  if  she'd  been 
asked  that  before.  “Yeah,  sure.  I 
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guess  it’s  about  time  to  get  to  work. 
Hey,  Frank!”  she  yelled  across  the 
lounge.  “How  ’bout  watching  the 
bar!” 

Tucking  her  thumbs  into  either 
side  of  the  G-string,  the  girl  slid  it 
to  her  ankles  and,  with  a flip  of  her 
foot,  landed  it  atop  a stool.  She  then 
climbed  on  the  bar  and,  right  over 
my  whiskey  and  water,  did  her 
thing. 

My  mistake  was  to  sit  at  the  bar 
instead  of  at  a table.  I looked  up 
only  to  meet  her  eyes — she  was 
grinning,  contemptuously  I think.  I 
could  feel  the  heat  of  embarrassment 
creeping  up  my  neck  and  I looked 
down  at  my  drink.  I polished  off 
my  minimum  quota  of  whiskey  and 
left.  It  might  have  been  different  if 
there  had  been  more  people  in  the 
place  or  if  she  hadn’t  been  dancing 
over  my  drink.  Or  if  the  prices 
hadn’t  been  so  high  and  my  month’s 
pay  so  low  . . . 

Taking  It  Off.  Several  months 
later  in  a bar  on  the  other  side  of  the 
country  I met  Julie  who,  until  the 
week  before  danced  topless.  When 
we  talked  she  had  just  quit  dancing 
because  she  was  pregnant. 

Julie  began  her  career  a year  ear- 
lier after  living  in  a California  com- 
mune for  several  months  and  dis- 
covering that  money  was  more  to 
her  liking  than  living  off  the  land. 

“I  walked  in  a bar  and  asked  for 
a job  and  they  asked  me  if  I would 
dance;  I said  ‘yes,  but  not  topless,’  ” 
Julie  recounted  between  nervous 
puffs  from  a cigarette.  “Then  a 
couple  days  later  the  bar  owner 
asked  me  to  go  topless  and  I figured 
what  the  hell.  The  first  time  I was 
so  embarrassed  it  was  pathetic  be- 
cause I knew  everyone  in  the  place. 

“I  still  feel  uncomfortable  danc- 
ing topless  in  front  of  a lot  of 
friends,”  she  said.  “But  with  total 
strangers  I have  no  inhibitions  what- 
soever. In  fact  I sort  of  enjoy  it  after 


I get  going — that  is,  as  long  as  I’m 
up  there  on  stage. 

“But  before  I get  off  that  stage  I 
put  something  on,”  she  continued. 
“You  don’t  have  to  flaunt  it  or  show 
it  off  when  you’re  not  dancing.  And 
I’d  never  go  bottomless.  I still  want 
to  leave  a little  something  to  the 
imagination.” 

For  most  of  her  topless  career 
Julie  has  danced  before  predomi- 
nately GI  audiences.  “They’re  really 
great,”  she  says.  “I  was  engaged  to  a 
soldier  who  was  killed  in  Vietnam 
and  I said  that  if  I never  do  anything 
else  I'm  going  to  make  these  guys 
happy.”  That’s  really  what  she  told 
me. 

Julie  admitted  that  GIs  were 
sometimes  more  vocal  than  civilian 
patrons,  wisecracking  such  things 
as,  “Why  don’t  you  take  off  the  boF 
tom?  Are  those  things  real?  Do  you 
take  silicone  shots?”  she  said.  “And 
then  some  of  them  get  really  gross 
too,  but  I won’t  go  into  that.” 

She  said  some  GIs  have  a prob- 
lem with  their  hands.  “Someone  will 
always  pinch  you  on  the  fanny. 
They’re  not  bad  guys;  they  just  have 
to  learn  that  you  have  a job  to  do 
and  respect  you  for  it,”  she  said. 
“Some  of  my  best  friends  are  the 
guys  I’ve  slapped  a few  times.  They 
finally  realize  that  dancing  topless  is 
work  . . . 

“Heck,  the  only  reason  any  of  us 
dance  topless  is  so  guys  buy  more 
beer  and  try  to  get  the  girl  to  sit  with 
them  so  they  can  buy  her  a drink,” 
she  said.  “But  you  have  to  watch 
how  much  you  drink.  One  thing  a 
GI  will  say  when  he’s  had  too  much 
to  drink  is  ‘I’m  in  love.  Let's  get 
married,'  And  if  the  girl  gets  drunk 
she  might  say  ‘okay.’  Don’t  believe 
anything  you  hear  in  a bar.  It’s  hard 
work  and  it  makes  you  hard.  You 
have  to  keep  an  open  mind  and  your 
body  free.” 

Julie  might  not  have  been  willing 
to  “take  it  all  off”  in  person  but 


probably  more  than  one  soldier  has 
seen  her  “in  the  raw”  in  the  skin 
flick  she  and  a “friend”  starred  in 
once.  “I  needed  money,”  she  said. 
The  “studio”  was  a second  floor 
room  over  a nudie  book  store.  Julie 
posed  first  for  still  pictures  and  then 
the  movie.  “We  started  out  with  my 
clothes  on  and  then  went  all  the 
way,”  she  said.  “My  face  started 
turning  so  red  that  we  had  to  stop  in 
the  middle  for  more  makeup.  The 
photographer  built  me  up  as  the  lit- 
tle kid  type — giggling,  chewing  gum 
and  all  that.” 

Then  came  the  movie.  First  in  the 
shower,  then  the  bedroom,  then  on 
the  coffee  table  and  other  places. 
“After  a while  it  was  just  a big 
joke,”  she  said. 

“I  was  so  embarrassed  and  was 
thinking  ‘what  if  my  dad  or  brother 
saw  it,”  she  continued.  "But  the 
photographer  was  nice  and  covered 
our  faces  as  much  as  he  could.”  For 
the  2 hours,  Julie  earned  $150.  She 
claims  she’ll  never  do  it  again.  “It 
was  strictly  for  money,”  she  said. 
“It  was  work  to  both  of  us.” 


STATESIDE  SAIGON.  The 
red  and  green  neons  were 
twisted  into  oriental  symbols,  blink- 
ing to  reveal  a cluster  of  GIs  in  the 
parking  lot  propped  against  cars.  A 
few  were  in  fatigues. 

You  didn’t  need  the  light  to  tell 
they  were  there.  Loud  conversations 
about  jumping  out  of  airplanes  and 
shooting  rifles  along  with  an  occa- 
sional clank  of  a discarded  beer  can 
was  explanation  enough. 

Its  name  was  the  Saigon  Bar.  It 
was  like  a lot  of  other  bars  catering 
to  GIs  around  Army  posts — dark, 
dingy,  pool  table  in  one  corner,  the 
odor  of  stale  beer,  sweat  and  cheap 
perfume. 

Ralph  was  sitting  with  two  GIs 
in  one  corner,  a cigarette  in  one 
hand  and  bottle  of  beer  in  the  other. 
He  owned  the  place. 
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“What  do  I think  of  GIs?”  he  re- 
peated the  question.  “Hell,  they’re 
damn  nice  fellows.  Wasn’t  for  them 
I’d  be  out  of  business.  I’m  a soldier 
myself  and  I lean  towards  the  GI,” 
the  retired  staff  sergeant  said.  “He’s 
the  first  guy  I look  out  for — hell, 
he’s  just  like  my  brother.” 

Ralph  agreed  with  other  opera- 
tors of  lower  class  bars  that  GIs  are 
probably  the  best  behaved  of  all 
their  customers.  “I  have  a little 
trouble  with  them  trying  to  fake  ID 
cards  but  we  watch  that  close,”  he 
said.  “GIs  don’t  ever  get  in  no  trou- 
ble. I guess  they  know  what’ll  hap- 
pen if  they  do — gonna  get  into  it 
with  the  city  and  MPs  both.” 

Regular  customers  in  the  lower 
class  bars  are  the  exception  not  the 
rule.  Most  bar  managers  were  re- 
luctant to  say  so  but  some  admitted 
that  GIs  came  only  to  “look  for 
women,  drink  and  raise  hell.  They 
ain’t  regulars  and  don’t  stay  long 
when  they  come.”  Except  for  the 
week  after  payday  these  bars  re- 
main virtually  empty. 

GI  Patrons.  In  many  of  the  lower 
class  bars  there  is  a small  regular 
clientele  of  older  GIs,  usually 
NCOs.  “I’ve  got  one  sergeant  who 
comes  in  here  and  he’ll  drink  three 
or  four  beers  and  wants  to  go  to 
sleep,”  said  Ralph.  “But  all  I’ve  got 
to  do  is  tap  on  the  table  and  he 
wakes  up.  When  he  gets  ready  to 
go  home  I start  feeding  him  coffee. 
I don’t  want  him  to  get  in  trouble 
or  get  in  a wreck  going  back  to  post. 
Like  I said,  I watch  out  for  my  GIs 
— I’m  one  myself.” 

The  largest  volume  of  GI  trade 
in  bars  and  night  clubs  goes  to  those 
not  requiring  a cover  charge  or  coat 
and  tie,  but  offering  clean,  neat  sur- 
roundings and  some  form  of  enter- 
tainment such  as  a band,  go-go  girls 
or  dancing. 

Alice  manages  such  a club.  From 
4 every  afternoon  until  2 every 
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morning  she  sits  on  a stool  at  the 
end  of  the  bar,  greeting  every  cus- 
tomer. She’s  a big  woman,  old  and 
wrinkled  from  years  of  sitting  on  her 
stool.  But  her  eyes  are  still  bright 
and  she  never  frowns.  “My  husband 
was  a career  soldier,”  she  says.  “I’ve 
never  known  another  life;  I wouldn’t 
want  to.” 

GIs  love  Alice.  They  call  her 
“Mom.”  Most  of  them  are  young 
enlisted  men  and  junior  officers. 
“They  come  because  there’s  a 
homey  atmosphere,”  Mom  said. 
“It’s  a place  where  they  can  spill 
their  troubles,  a place  to  talk.  They 
come  to  talk  and  dance  and  drink 
beer — that’s  all  I’ve  got  here. 

“GIs  are  perfect  customers  for 
me,”  she  continued.  “Sometimes 
they  get  a little  loud  and  once  in  a 
while  we  have  a flare-up  but  I’ve 
never  had  any  trouble  I haven't  been 
able  to  take  care  of  myself.”  When 
Mom  says  hush,  they  hush. 

John  said  GIs  come  to  his  club 
for  another  reason.  “I  got  the  cheap- 
est beer  in  town — 25  cents  a glass — 
and  we’ve  got  topless  go-go  girls,” 
he  says  proudly.  “We  take  the  go-go 
girls  off  and  up  the  price  of  beer  and 
the  GIs  stop  coming.” 

John’s  business  is  a mixture  of 
young  military  men  and  college  stu- 
dents. His  club  would  attract  any 
young  person — subdued  red  and 
blue  lights,  pretty  waitresses,  music 
and  girls.  Of  all  his  customers,  John 
says,  “GIs  are  A-l  in  my  opinion. 
I'd  rather  have  the  GIs  than  the  col- 
lege kids.  You  can’t  reason  with  a 
college  kid  but  if  a GI  is  acting  up 
all  you  have  to  do  is  tell  him  to  quiet 
down  and  he'll  behave.” 

Officers  seeking  entertainment 
tend  to  go  mainly  to  the  upper  class 
clubs — perhaps  because  their  pay 
checks  are  more,  perhaps  because  it 
is  expected.  They  still  go,  however, 
for  the  same  reason  as  everyone 


else.  “They  come  to  drink,  dance, 
listen  to  the  band  and  pick  up  girls,” 
said  the  bartender  at  one  swanky 
club. 

Compliments  for  military  patrons 
came  from  managers  of  all  the  up- 
per class  clubs  visited.  GIs  were  said 
to  be  well  dressed,  well  mannered, 
good  tippers  and  were  more  popu- 
lar among  the  band  members  and 
floor  show  performers  than  the  local 
civilian  clientele  because  “they 
seem  to  enjoy  the  show  more  and 
are  more  willing  to  show  their  ap- 
preciation.” 

HE  PROFESSION.  Of  all  the 
bar  and  night  club  owners  in- 
terviewed none  admitted  that  prosti- 
tutes ever  used  their  establishments 
to  contact  customers.  Only  one  bar- 
tender came  close  to  admitting  any 
knowledge  of  prostitution:  “Listen 
buddy,”  he  said,  “a  lot  of  things  go 
on  here  that  I don’t  see.  And  that’s 
’cause  I ain't  looking.  I’m  just  a 
bartender,  see,  and  I got  a job  to 
protect.” 

But  the  prostitutes  are  there. 
Nancy  said  they  were  and  she 
should  know.  She’s  one. 

It  was  on  a stifling  summer  after- 
noon that  I met  Nancy.  She  didn’t 
look  much  like  a woman  who  com- 
manded $20  a quickie.  Her  hair 
was  gnarled,  makeup  was  missing, 
her  sack-like  dress  hung  almost  to 
the  floor  and  little  scars  spoiled  the 
beauty  of  her  arms. 

Nancy  was  in  jail  and  awfully 
strung  out  from  going  cold  turkey  a 
week  earlier.  But  she  hadn't  been 
arrested  for  prostitution  or  drug  ad- 
diction. For  2 years  GIs — her  ex- 
clusive clientele,  she  said — had  sup- 
ported her  growing  heroin  habit. 
But  recently  even  prostitution  had 
not  covered  the  costs  and  Nancy  had 
turned  to  stealing.  And  that’s  why 
she  was  in  jail. 


Pick  Up  Trade.  Before  that, 
Nancy  worked  out  of  a downtown 
club  and  next  door  rooming  house. 
Her  clientele  came  from  the  dub  or 
from  taxi  drivers.  “They  pick  up 
guys  on  post  and  bring  them  to  me,” 
she  said.  “That  way  I give  the  taxi 
driver  $5  and  then  the  GI  gives  him 
$5  or  $10. 

“But  I like  to  find  my  own  guys," 
she  continued.  “They’ll  be  down- 
town in  the  club  and  sometimes  I 
approach  them  and  sometimes  they 
approach  me.  It  just  depends  on 
how  bashful  they  are.  Hardly  any 
of  them  come  out  directly  and  say 
what  they  want  to  do.  They  just 
beat  around  the  bush. 

“They  usually  ask  you  what 
you’re  doing  and  if  you’re  waiting 
on  somebody  and  'I  take  it  from 
there,”  she  continued.  “I  ask  them 
what  they  want  to  do  and  if  they 
have  any  money.  And  then  we  go 
next  door.” 

The  transfer  of  cash  and  services 
takes,  by  Nancy’s  conservative  esti- 
mate, about  5 minutes,  averaging  $4 
per  minute.  That’s  in  addition  to 
the  $3  for  the  room. 

The  night  club  owner  doesn’t 
complain  about  Nancy  using  the 
club  as  her  operations  center. 
“Hell,”  she  says,  “that’s  how  the 
bar  gets  its  business.” 

Clients  and  Such.  Nancy  claims 
to  have  12  to  15  customers  a night. 
They’re  all  different,  she  says.  Some 
do  their  business  in  silence  and 
leave;  others  want  to  stay  longer  but 
it  costs  extra  to  do  so;  others  get 
mad  at  the  time  limit,  get  violent 
and  suffer  the  wrath  of  the  bouncer. 

She  also  claimed  that  many  cus- 
tomers were  regulars.  “That’s  be- 
cause I treat  them  right;  build  up 
their  manhood,”  she  explained. 
“That’s  what  they  really  want.  Nine 
times  out  of  10  they  just  want  some- 
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body  to  talk  to.  They’re  lonely. 

“Some  of  them  say  they  want  me 
to  get  away  from  prostitution  and 
give  me  money  to  quit,”  she  said. 
“But  1 don’t  pay  any  attention;  just 
get  their  money  and  go  the  other 
way.” 

There  are  some  GIs  who  visited 
Nancy  once  and  would  never  go 
back.  They’re  the  ones  who  went 
“next  door”  only  to  wake  up  several 
hours  later  in  an  alley  with  a lump 
on  their  head  and  an  empty  wallet. 
“Rolling  GIs?  Yeah,  it  happens  all 
the  time,”  she  admitted.  “I’ve  done 
it  for  money  myself.  It’s  the  guy 
who  treats  you  nice  who  gets  rolled 
quicker  than  the  rest  ’cause  I figure 
he’s  weak.” 

The  majority  of  GIs,  however,  get 
what  they  come  for.  Most  of  them 
for  the  quickie — it’s  usually  all  they 
can  afford.  “Everything  else  is  ex- 
tra,” Nancy  explained.  “And  it  goes 
up  $20  for  each  extra  thing.  I’ve  got 
some  customers  who  stay  all  night. 
It’s  $250.  Most  of  those  are  just 
back  from  Vietnam  or  are  just 
going. 

“And  then  I’ve  had  some  guys 
bring  me  in  the  room,  give  me  the 
money  and  leave,”  she  continued. 
“Just  trying  to  be  big  in  front  of 
their  friends. 

“None  of  ’em  care  how  they  treat 
you,”  she  said.  “They  just  come  to 
get  their  business  done  and  don’t 
care  who  they  step  on.  But  I have 
somebody  take  care  of  them  if  they 
really  get  mean.” 

Nancy  claimed  to  never  worry 
about  venereal  disease.  She  used 
several  preventives  in  addition  to 
weekly  medical  checkups.  As  an  of- 
ficer in  the  provost  marshal’s  office 
later  put  it,  “The  prostitutes  don’t 
cause  a VD  problem.  The  ones  with 
VD  are  the  amateurs  doing  it  just 
for  the  hell  of  it.” 

The  day  we  talked,  Nancy  was 


worried  about  three  things:  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  sentenced  to  prison, 
her  husband  in  jail  on  armed  rob- 
bery charges  and  her  business.  “I 
know  I’m  losing  customers  while 
I’m  in  jail,”  she  said.  “And  now 
when  I get  out  I’m  going  to  have  to 
set  up  in  another  town.” 

Nancy’s  testimony  should  be 
enough  to  convince  anyone  that 
prostitution  is  strictly  another  fast- 
buck  racket.  Don’t  kid  yourself 
that  play-for-pay  girls  are  in  busi- 
ness for  anything  else.  If  you  get 
misty-eyed  and  offer  to  help  a pros- 
titute live  a better  life,  you’ll  prob- 
ably be  the  loser.  Like  Nancy  says: 
“It’s  the  guy  who  treats  you  nice 
who  gets  rolled  quicker  than  the 
rest  ’cause  I figure  he’s  weak.” 
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OCK  IT  TO  ME.  Big  Al’s 
gold  teeth  gleamed  as  he 
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grinned  at  the  two  MP  investigators 
coming  through  the  filling  station 
door.  “Nothin’  for  you  today, 
boys,”  he  said,  rubbing  chin  stubble 
at  least  2 days  old.  “Bad  time  of  the 
month;  too  close  after  payday.” 

Big  A1 — standing  all  of  5 foot  4 
— stepped  from  behind  the  counter 
to  offer  the  plainclothesmen  his 
hand.  The  MPs  weren’t  there  to 
chit  chat.  They  were  looking  for 
stolen  government  property  because 
Big  A1  didn’t  sell  gas  anymore  at  his 
filling  station.  He  ran  a pawn  shop. 

“Ain’t  had  nothing  since  that  cash 
register  a while  back,”  he  continued. 
“Still  can’t  figure  out  why  a guy 
would  come  in  here  with  a cash 
register.  Everybody  in  hell  knows 
a GI  don’t  go  round  with  one  of 
those  things  in  his  pocket.” 

Big  Al’s  business  is  nearly  all  GIs 
“because  we’re  the  closest  one  to  the 
fort.”  He  says  they’re  good  cus- 
tomers — regular  and  can  be  de- 
pended on  to  pick  up  their  pawned 
items. 

The  things  GIs  pawn,  Big  A1  con- 
tinued, have  changed  in  recent 
years.  Back  in  the  50s  they  were 
pawning  watches  and  rings,  he  said, 
but  no  more.  “Now  they’re  pawning 
tools,  electronic  equipment,  record 
players,  tape  decks  and  cameras,” 
he  explained. 

Big  Al,  with  other  pawnbrokers 
visited  across  the  country,  said  they 
took  in  most  of  their  pawns  during 
the  last  of  the  month  and  released 
them  during  the  first  few  days  of  the 
next,  usually  with  60  to  90-day  wait- 
ing period.  The  rates  average  120 
percent  annually.  “We  only  charge 
2 percent  interest  per  month,”  one 
pawn  broker  explained  proudly. 
“And  only  8 percent  carrying 
charges  each  month.”  It  all  figures 
up  the  same. 

Brokers  say  men  of  all  ranks  and 
ages  pawn  goods  for  quick  cash.  “A 
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lot  of  them  are  younger  guys,”  says 
Big  Al,  “but  not  necessarily  first- 
timers  or  draftees.  Usually  they're 
guys  who  joined  the  Army  and  are 
just  beginning  their  first  reenlist- 
ment.” 

“I  used  to  have  a colonel  who 
came  in  here  regularly,”  said  an- 
other pawnbroker.  “He  wouldn’t 
come  in;  he’d  pull  up  in  back  and 
pawn  the  stuff  in  his  car.  He  said 
it  was  because  of  his  gambling.” 

Another  broker  commented:  “An 
officer’s  money  doesn’t  go  any  fur- 
ther than  the  rest.  1 get  a lot  of 
young  officers  living  too  far  out  of 
their  means.  Trying  to  impress  their 
superiors  I guess.” 

Why  do  GIs  pawn?  “Sometimes 
to  buy  liquor,”  said  one  broker. 
“Sometimes  to  buy  dope.  Some  of 
the  lower  ranking  married  ones 
pawn  to  buy  groceries.” 


ONESTY  — IT’S  ALL  IN 
HOW  YOU  LOOK  AT  IT. 
Honest  Fred  pulled  the  cigar  from 
between  his  lips,  picked  two  loose 
tobacco  flecks  from  his  tongue,  then 
spoke  to  the  GI  underneath  the  car’s 
hood.  “Ya  won’t  find  a better  one 
in  town  for  the  price.  Got  a brand 
new  engine  and  seat  covers;  floor 
shift,  high  performance  rear  end  and 
heavy  duty  shocks.” 

The  SP4  pulled  himself  from  be- 
neath the  hood  to  meet  the  owner  of 
“Honest  Fred’s — On  The  Spot  Fi- 
nancing For  E-3  And  Up.” 

“How  much  you  askin?”  the  GI 
asked. 

“$850  cash.  But,  uh,  you  in  the 
Army,  ain’t  you?” 

“Yeah.” 

“In  that  case  I’ll  make  you  a bar- 
gain— $700  and  you  can  take  it.” 
The  soldier  hesitated.  He  wasn't 


sure  he  wanted  the  car  or  if  he  could 
even  afford  it.  As  it  turned  out,  his 
moment  of  indecision  caused  more 
trouble  than  he’d  bargained  for. 

“Tell  you  what,”  said  Honest 
Fred,  seizing  the  moment  of  silence. 
“You  take  the  car  home  tonight, 
drive  it  and  then  sleep  on  it.  Come 
back  tomorrow  and  we’ll  talk  about 
it  again.  Just  give  me  a couple 
hundred  as  security  and  then  tomor- 
row, if  you  like  the  car,  we’ll  apply 
it  as  a down  payment.  And  if  you 
don’t  want  the  car  we’ll  resettle  the 
money.” 

The  SP4  took  the  car  and,  after 
thinking  about  it,  decided  the  price 
was  more  than  he  could  afford.  At 
opening  time  the  next  morning  he 
was  back  at  Honest  Fred’s  car  lot 
returning  the  auto  and  asking  for  his 
deposit. 

“Well,  I’m  just  sorry  as  I can  be 
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you  don’t  like  the  car,”  Honest  Fred 
said,  puffing  huge  clouds  of  cigar 
smoke.  “But  if  we  don’t  have  sat- 
isfied customers,  we  don’t  have  a 
business  and  we  ... 

“About  that  deposit,”  interrupted 
the  SP4. 

“Huh?  What  deposit?” 

“You  know.  The  $200  I gave 
you  last  night  so  1 could  take  the  car 
home. 

“Ooooooh  that.  Well,  that  was 
the  car’s  rental  price,”  said  Honest 
Fred,  oozing  innocence.  “You 
know,  young  man,  it  costs  us  money 
to  take  a car  off  the  lot.  Why,  I’d 
probably  already  sold  that  car  if  you 
hadn’t  taken  it.  That  $200  was  the 
rent.” 

The  SP4  got  his  $200  back  but 
only  after  a legal  hassle  between  the 
car  lot  owner  and  the  post  Judge 
Advocate  General’s  office.  His  mis- 
take was  not  demanding  a written 
agreement  when  he  took  the  car. 

OOM  TOWN  PITFALLS. 

The  periphery  of  establish- 
ments ringing  Army  posts  house  al- 
most every  conceivable  business: 
used  car  lots,  short  order  cafes,  res- 
taurants, bars,  clubs,  pawnshops, 
whore  houses,  clothing  stores,  uni- 
form tailor  shops,  record  and  stereo 
shops,  laundries,  nudie  book  stores, 
bowling  alleys,  motels  and  a hun- 
dred or  so  other  things.  Only  a 
door-to-door  check  of  prices  and 
quality  of  service  would  determine 
which  businesses  are  honestly  seek- 
ing to  serve  the  GI  and  which  are 
looking  for  the  quick  buck. 

The  majority  of  them  offer  qual- 
ity services,  goods  or  entertainment. 
While  those  of  questionable  business 
reputation  are  a minority,  they  do 
exist.  And  except  for  the  Provost 
Marshal  occasionally  placing  a 
business  off  limits,  no  one  is  going 
to  tell  you  which  places  to  frequent. 

PM  officials  across  the  country 
do,  however,  have  a few  sugges- 
tions. “The  atmosphere  around 
many  posts  assists  opportunists  who 
are  bent  on  promoting  the  GI  dol- 
lar,” said  one  officer.  “They  know 
GIs  are  going  to  spend  a lot  of 


money,  especially  around  payday. 
They  know  the  GI  sometimes  isn’t 
very  cautious  about  how  he  spends 
his  money  and  he’s  going  to  be  easy 
to  get  drunk  and,  consequently,  easy 
to  be  beat  out  of  his  money.” 

Clip  Joints.  “If  a GI’s  smart 
he’ll  stay  out  of  clip  joints  where  the 
waitresses  are  there  to  con  him  into 
money  for  the  juke  box,  to  play  the 
pin  ball  machines  or  to  buy  them 
drinks,”  he  continued.  “We  know 
GIs  are  going  to  have  a good  time. 
And  that’s  great.  But  there  are 
plenty  of  places  to  go  on  post  and 
there  are  many  reputable  places  in 
town.” 

“My  advice  is  that  a GI  take  a 
buddy  with  him  on  a night  in  town,” 
said  an  officer  at  another  post.  “If 
they’re  going  to  drink,  do  it  moder- 
ately so  they  can  drive  back  safely.” 

Other  officers  suggested  soldiers 
avoid  political  discussions  with  local 
citizens  — especially  discussions 
about  the  military.  “People  around 
here  are  either  very  pro  or  very  anti- 
Army,”  said  one  officer,  “and  to  get 
involved  in  discussions  about  it — 
either  pro  or  con — will  be  inviting  a 
busted  head.” 

All  military  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers interviewed  said  the  most  fre- 
quent problem  GIs  encounter  is  get-  : 
ting  their  money  taken  away.  “There  . 
are  those  people,  military  and  civil- 
ian, who  wait  for  payday  to  come 
around  because  they  know  some  GI 
is  going  to  walk  around  with  a pock- 
et full  of  money,”  said  one  officer. 
“And  he’s  going  to  have  it  taken 
away  from  him. 

“GIs  have  to  stop  walking  around 
with  a wad  of  money  sticking  out  of 
their  pockets,”  he  continued.  “Until 
they  stop  that  they’re  going  to  keep 
getting  knocked  in  the  head,  getting 
rolled  and  having  their  money 
taken  away.”  ^ | 

— SP5  Tom  Bailey 
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IT'S  PAYDAY  and  Friday  night 
— a heady  combination. 

It's  been  a long  month,  you  re- 
mind yourself  as  you  head  out  the 
gate  for  town.  You've  earned  the 
chance  to  sip  a few,  watch  the 
chicks,  shop  for  those  goodies  you 
couldn't  afford  last  week,  and  just 
unwind. 

The  wad  in  your  pocket  feels 
good,  it’s  shaping  up  as  an  alto- 
gether heavy  weekend.  It  could  be 
—but  it  also  could  end  painfully. 
For  out  there  on  the  strip,  among 
the  mainly  okay  people  in  the  mainly 
reputable  stores,  bars,  theaters  and 
car  lots,  are  some  keen-eyed  hustlers 
just  itching  to  separate  you  from 
your  hard-earned  bread  — by  con- 
ning you  out  of  it  or,  maybe,  by 
knocking  you  over  the  head.  So 
here  are  some  tips  for  keeping  your 
head— and  bread — together. 

Staying  in  One  Piece 

There's  safety  in  numbers — trite 
but  true,  especially  on  the  strip.  If 
you  go  it  alone  with  a pocket  full 
of  coin,  you’re  asking  for  trouble. 
The  locals  can  spot  GIs  a mile  away, 
and  they  know  when  payday  is. 

Be  cool  with  cash.  Everyone 
knows  you  just  got  paid — you  don’t 
need  to  flash  it  around.  Carry  as 
much  as  you  need — but  make  sure, 
especially  if  you're  going  a long  way, 
that  you  have  enough  to  get  back. 

If  you're  carrying  your  whole  load 
and  you  get  knocked  on  the  head, 
there’s  a long  month  before  another 
payday.  And  if  you  run  short  or 
get  ripped  off,  you  might  be  tempted 
to  try  to  get  some  more  by  doing 
something  that  could  get  you  into 
more  trouble.  Also,  make  sure 
you’ve  got  some  place  to  lock  up 
valuables  you  can’t  carry  — but  if 
you're  in  a car  don’t  leave  them  in 
sight  when  you  lock  up. 

In  areas  where  drugs  are  loose, 
there  are  a lot  of  junkies  trying  to 
support  their  habits  — so  robbery 
and  theft  increase  accordingly  and 
you  need  to  be  doubly  careful. 

If  a place  is  off-limits  to  GIs,  it’s 
not  because  the  Army  doesn’t  want 
you  to  have  fun;  it’s  because  the 
place  has  a history  of  mistreating 


If  you  make 
the  wrong  decisions 
it  can  be  a 

Long  Way 
to 
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soldiers.  You're  asking  to  get  conned 
or  robbed  if  you  go  there.  It’s  your 
head — keep  it. 

If  you  and  your  buddy  are  out  at 
night,  walk  along  the  outside  of  the 
sidewalk  near  the  street.  Next  to 
buildings  you’re  only  an  arm’s 
length  away  from  anybody  lurking 
in  a doorway. 

Beating  the  Hustlers 

That  two-carat  diamond  for  $100 
would  look  great  on  your  gal’s  fin- 
ger — but  for  $100  you  know  it's 
either  a fake  or  it’s  stolen.  If  it’s 
not  genuine,  you'll  be  fleeced.  If  it's 


stolen,  you’ll  be  in  trouble  and  won't 
get  to  keep  it. 

The  dude  who’ll  guarantee  you 
$250  for  only  $50  or  $100  of  your 
bread  as  “good  faith’’  money  will 
take  your  down  payment  and  split. 

And  don't  sign  any  contract  or 
make  any  purchase  that  just  doesn’t 
smell  right — like  buying  a ring  that 
a store  guarantees  to  mail  to  your 
mother.  Chances  are  it  won’t  get 
there.  If  a deal  smells  funny,  check 
with  a legal  officer  on  post.  A repu- 
table businessman  will  still  be  offer- 
ing the  merchandise  next  week. 

If  Trouble  Comes 

Make  sure  before  leaving  your 
unit  that  somebody  knows  where 
you’ll  be — at  least  a general  area 
if  you  can’t  supply  an  address  or 
the  name  of  a place.  Then  if  some- 
thing comes  up  elsewhere,  like 
trouble  at  home,  they’ll  have  an 
idea  where  to  find  you. 

If  something  happens  and  you 
just  can't  get  back  in  time,  call  your 
unit  and  let  them  know  what  the 
problem  is.  If  you  have  a valid 
reason  for  not  being  back,  you’ll 
save  yourself  a hassle  by  notifying 
your  unit  before  your  deadline — 
and  if  you've  got  almost  any  kind 
of  real  problem,  chances  are  your 
unit  can  get  hold  of  somebody  who 
can  help. 

You  can  also  avoid  a big  hassle 
if  you  cooperate  with  polico  or  other 
authorities  investigating  incidents 
you  may  have  been  near  or  seen. 
If  you  help  them  out  by  telling  them 
what  you  saw  and  heard,  you'll  go 
a long  way  toward  helping  to  con- 
vince them  you  weren't  involved. 

Of  course,  if  you  want  to  get 
knocked  on  the  head,  robbed  or 
conned,  that’s  your  business — but 
remember,  it’s  a long  way  to  pay- 
day.— SP4  Chuck  Noland.  M 
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ll^^ERGEANT,”  the  young  recruit  asked,  “what’s 
the  best  way  to  get  an  honorable  discharge?” 

“Serve  your  time,  do  your  job,”  came  the  reply. 

“But  wait  a minute,”  the  recruit  shot  back.  “I  heard 
if  you  go  AWOL  enough  times  you  can  get  an  unde- 
sirable discharge  and  it  gets  changed  to  honorable  6 
months  later.” 

“Yeah,”  said  another,  “and  I heard  you  can  get 
any  kind  of  discharge  changed  to  honorable  if  you 
pay  a $500  fee.” 

A third  recruit  joined  in:  “Can’t  you  get  a discharge 
changed  to  honorable  if  a Congressman  asks  for  it?” 

And  a fourth:  “Somebody  told  me  if  you  get  an 
undesirable  discharge  and  then  stay  straight  for  3 years 
you  get  something  from  the  Department  of  Labor 
that’ll  change  your  discharge  to  honorable.” 

The  four  young  recruits,  like  others  anxious  to  get 
their  service  behind  them,  were  repeating  often-heard 
rumors  about  ways  to  beat  the  system. 

But  like  thousands  of  other  young  men  who  think 
they  had  it  figured  out,  they  are  headed  for  a lifelong 
hassle  if  they  try  to  make  any  of  their  schemes  work. 
Because  all  those  rumors  you  hear  about  how  easy  it 
is  to  change  an  undesirable,  bad  conduct  or  dishon- 
orable discharge  to  honorable  once  you  get  out  just 
aren’t  true. 

But  the  overwhelming  odds  are  that  a soldier  who 
gets  a less-than-honorable  discharge  will  be  saddled 
with  it  for  life.  In  fact,  figures  show  that  less  than  one 
of  every  60  less-than-honorable  discharges  gets  up- 
graded. 

Here’s  how  that’s  figured: 


Only  two  agencies  can  recommend  to  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Army  that  a discharge  be  upgraded. 
Those  are  the  Army  Discharge  Review  Board  and  the 
Army  Board  for  the  Correction  of  Military  Records. 

About  one  GI  in  25  gets  a less-than-honorable  dis- 
charge. Only  a fraction  of  those — about  one  in  nine — 
appeals  to  the  boards.  Of  that  fraction,  only  about  one 
in  seven  gets  his  discharge  upgraded. 

That  means  that  only  one  of  every  63  less-than- 
honorable  discharges  gets  upgraded.  Anyway  you  slice 
it,  those  are  slim  odds. 

Furthermore,  the  boards  don’t  consider  how  straight 
an  ex-soldier  has  stayed  since  he  got  out.  By  regulation, 
the  only  thing  that  counts  is  his  service  record. 

Discharge  Categories.  There  are  five  types  of  dis- 
charges: honorable,  general,  undesirable,  bad  conduct 
and  dishonorable. 

The  first  three  are  given  by  administrative  action. 
The  bad  conduct  discharge  (BCD)  can  be  ordered  only 
by  a special  or  general  court-martial  and  the  dishon- 
orable discharge  (DD)  can  be  ordered  only  by  a gen- 
eral court-martial. 

Everyone  knows  the  honorable  discharge  is  the  way 
to  go.  It  qualifies  a soldier  for  full  Army  and  Veterans 
Administration  benefits  plus  goodies  from  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  such  as  unemployment  compensation 
and  preference  for  farm  loans  and  civil  service  jobs. 

And  everyone  knows  that  bad  conduct  and  dis- 
honorable discharges  are  to  be  avoided  because  they 
not  only  disqualify  the  GI  for  almost  all  benefits  but 
also  put  a court-martial  sentence — a Federal  conviction 
— on  his  record  for  life. 
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Then  there’s  the  general  which  is  issued  under  hon- 
orable conditions  and  the  undesirable  which  is  issued 
under  conditions  other  than  honorable. 

The  criteria  for  these  discharges,  based  on  unfitness 
or  unsuitability,  are  set  forth  in  Army  Regulation  635- 
212 — thus  the  origin  of  the  often-discussed  “two-twelve 
discharge,”  that  ticket  to  freedom  so  many  homesick, 
fed-up  GIs  are  willing  to  go  for. 

The  trick,  say  the  would-be  legal  eagles— who,  you 
notice,  are  still  in  the  Army  themselves — is  to  be  just 
bad  enough  to  get  a 212-undesirable  without  being  bad 
enough  to  get  court-martialed  and  wind  up  with  a bad 
conduct  discharge. 

“It's  easy  to  get  it  changed  later  anyway,”  they 
argue,  telling  you  just  what  you  wanted  to  hear  but 
feeding  you  completely  wrong  information. 

If  you  really  know  your  stuff,  they  say,  you  can 
get  a general  discharge  for  “failure  to  adjust  to  mili- 
tary life”  (the  official  term  is  “inadaptability”).  A 
general  discharge  qualifies  an  ex-GI  for  full  benefits. 

In  the  main,  a 212-general  discharge  is  given  for 
unsuitability,  meaning  a soldier  is  physically,  mentally 
or  emotionally  unable  to  perform  his  duties.  A 212- 
undesirable  is  given  for  unfitness,  meaning  he  could 
perform  but  won’t. 

It’s  possible  to  get  a 212-general  for  inadaptability 
if  you’re  a good  actor  and  can  convince  a lot  of  doctors 
and  officers  you’re  genuinely  unable  to  adapt.  But 
the  vast  majority  of  GIs  who  go  AWOL  and  then 
argue  “I  just  can’t  take  it  any  longer”  find  it’s  not  that 
easy  and  wind  up  with  an  undesirable  discharge. 

If  you  should  make  it  and  manage  to  get  a general, 
it’s  true  you  would  qualify  for  full  veterans’  benefits. 
But  when  you  start  job  hunting,  you’ll  find  many 
personnel  managers  are  veterans  who  know  the  regs — 
and  they  know  there’s  something  not  quite  right  about 
a general  discharge. 

Say  a personnel  manager  has  10  applicants  for  a 
job  and  all  things  are  equal  except  that  nine  of  them 
have  honorable  discharges  and  the  tenth  has  a general. 
You  can’t  predict  who’ll  get  the  job  but  you  can  pretty 
well  figure  who  won’t. 

The  Discharge  Review  Board’s  files  are  full  of 
letters  from  ex-GIs  who  thought  they'd  beaten  the  sys- 
tem by  getting  out  on  a general  discharge  only  to  find 
they  couldn’t  land  a job. 

Say  you  decide  you  want  out  bad  enough  to  go  for 
an  undesirable.  What  will  you  find? 

You  may  or  may  not  get  VA  benefits.  The  VA  de- 
cides in  each  case  whether  an  ex-GI  with  an  undesira- 
ble discharge  qualifies  for  benefits.  Discharge  Review 
Board  officials  say  the  VA’s  inclination  in  the  past 
has  been  to  rule  out  benefits  in  most  cases. 

You’ll  find  you’re  not  eligible  for  most  Army  bene- 
fits like  transportation  of  dependents  and  household 
goods  to  your  home,  burial  in  a national  cemetery  and 
admission  to  the  Soldiers’  Home. 

You’ll  also  be  ineligible  for  many  other  Federal 


benefits  such  as  civil  service  job  preference. 

You'll  find  employers,  seeing  the  undesirable  dis- 
charge on  your  job  application,  will  give  you  the 
“Don't  call  us,  we'll  call  you”  routine.  And  they  never 
call. 

And  perhaps  most  important,  especially  if  you  bought 
the  barracks  lawyer’s  line,  you'll  find  there’s  very  little 
chance  of  getting  your  undesirable  discharge  upgraded. 

Appeal  Route.  Any  ex-GI  can  appeal  an  undesirable 
discharge  to  the  Discharge  Review  Board  at  any  time 
from  6 months  to  15  years  after  his  separation.  But 
there’s  a long  jump  between  appealing  and  appealing 
successfully. 

The  board  will  upgrade  a discharge  only  if  it  feels 
a real  injustice  was  done  to  the  soldier  at  the  time — 
and  note  the  words  “at  the  time.” 

A discharge  characterizes  only  a person’s  period  of 
military  service — that  is,  how  he  acted  during  the  time 
he  was  in  the  Army,  not  how  good  he  was  before  or 
after. 

The  board’s  files  are  crammed  with  letters  from  guys 
who’ve  been  model  citizens  for  years  since  they  got 
their  undesirable,  or  even  general,  discharges.  But  it 
cuts  no  ice. 

For  no  matter  how  the  members  of  the  board  may 
feel  personally  about  how  well  an  ex-GI  has  behaved 
himself  since  he  got  out,  they  can’t  consider  that  in 
acting  on  the  appeal.  The  discharge  is  based  solely  on 
a man’s  record  in  the  service. 

“What  a man  did  after  he  left  cannot  alter  the  his- 
torical facts  of  what  he  did  in  the  service,”  says  Colonel 
Arthur  W.  Milberg,  president  of  the  Discharge  Review 
Board.  “We  cannot  and  will  not  alter  history  and  no 
amount  of  good  behavior  since  a man  got  out  can 
make  us  do  so.” 

Occasionally — but  only  rarely — Milberg  says  the 
board  may  consider  an  exceptional  post-service  record 
as  a factor  in  a borderline  case  where  the  board  feels 
a soldier  may  have  been  unfairly  saddled  with  an  un- 
desirable discharge.  “But  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
post-service  behavior  makes  no  difference,”  he  says. 

Milberg  says  many  ex-GIs  appeal  to  the  board  on 
the  basis  of  good  post-service  behavior,  usually  about 
3 years  after  separation.  That  could  be  because  of  the 
popular — but  mistaken — rumor  that  if  you  stay  straight 
for  3 years  you  can  get  a discharge  upgraded. 

It’s  true  that  an  ex-GI  may  ask  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor  to  issue  an  Exemplary  Rehabilitation  Cer- 
tificate 3 years  after  discharge.  But  the  certificate  indi- 
cates only  that  the  person  has  a good  post-service  work 
history  and  a clean  police  record.  It  can’t  change  the 
type  of  discharge. 

So  next  time  you're  rapping  in  the  barracks  and  a 
self-proclaimed  legal  eagle  tells  you  how  easy  it  is  to 
go  AWOL  a couple  of  times,  get  a 212  and  have  it 
changed  later,  just  ask  yourself:  Do  you  dislike  the 
Army  enough  to  bet  your  future  at  60-to-l  odds  in 
exchange  for  getting  out  a year  or  so  early? — SP4 
Chuck  Noland.  # 
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by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Army  Materiel 
Command  (AMC)  and  the  Surgeon  General’s  Office. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  is  largely  concerned  through 
its  Civil  Works  Directorate  with  water  problems  and 
through  its  Military  Construction  Directorate  with 
water  and  air  pollution  problems  at  Army  installa- 
tions. 

AMC  has  taken  on  the  enormous  task  of  eliminat- 
ing (or  at  least  bringing  down  to  tolerable  levels)  air- 
borne pollution  caused  by  Army  automotive  equipment. 
The  Surgeon  General  is  investigating  and  developing  cri- 
teria for  control  of  effluents  from  army  facilities  that 
may  affect  the  health  and  welfare  of  both  military  and 
civilian  communities.  Ways  and  means  of  improving 
the  monitoring  of  these  effluents  to  determine  if  health 
standards  are  exceeded  is  a significant  part  of  this 
program. 

Long  Range  Impact.  If  the  present  output  of  air- 
borne pollution  isn’t  abated,  meteorological  experts 
warn,  the  world  may  end  not  with  a bang  or  whimper 
but  with  a gurgle,  brrr  or  gasp.  Drastic  changes  in  world 
weather  patterns  could  result  from  the  buildup  of  pol- 
lutants. Mankind  could  be  imperiled  by  floods  or  freez- 
ing— either  due  to  the  melting  of  the  polar  ice  caps  or 
the  advent  of  another  ice  age. 

Nobody  knows  for  sure  because  some  pollutants 
tend  to  increase  the  average  temperature  level  while 
others  seemingly  reverse  this  trend.  Right  now  incom- 
plete data  appear  to  indicate  that  a cooling  atmospheric 
effect  has  set  in  during  the  last  four  decades  to  offset 
a warming  trend  that  had  been  developing  since  early 
in  the  1 800s. 

Carbon  dioxides  and  certain  other  pollutants  tend  to 
impede  the  escape  of  heat  from  the  earth  to  produce  a 
warming  trend.  But  dusts,  smoke  and  particulates  in  the 
air  cut  off  radiation  coming  in  from  the  sun,  to  produce 
a cooling  effect.  Which  will  predominate  is  hard  to 
predict. 

Scientists  estimate  that  an  average  increase  of  only 
2 to  3 percent  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere  will 
melt  the  ice  caps  to  bring  on  widespread  flooding.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  increase  of  only  about  5 percent  in 
the  high  density,  low  cloud  effect  that  is  now  occurring 
in  the  atmosphere  will  reduce  average  temperature  by 
about  7 degrees — which  would  be  almost  enough  to 
bring  on  another  ice  age. 

Currently  about  210  million  tons  of  airborne  pol- 
lutants are  poured  out  annually  in  the  United  States 
alone.  The  transportation  industry  contributes  about 
half  of  this.  The  rest  comes  from  factories,  from  natural 
causes  such  as  forest  fires,  volcanic  eruptions  and  the 
like — and  even  your  home. 

Six  main  classes  of  pollutants  get  the  blame  for 
atmospheric  problems — carbon  gases,  particulates,  sul- 
fur oxides,  hydrocarbons,  nitrogen  oxides  and  photo- 
chemical oxidants. 

Additional  types  are  formed  by  combinations  of 
these.  Nitrogen  oxides  (produced  when  fuel  is  burned 
at  extremely  high  temperatures)  combine  photo- 
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Smogs  that  smother  cities  have  often  proved  lethal  and  may 
even  change  pattern  of  weather  over  wide  areas.  Here  a 
famous  St.  Louis  landmark  arches  over  the  smog. 


chemically  with  gaseous  hydrocarbons  to  form  a variety 
of  secondary  pollutants.  When  these  photochemical 
products  as  well  as  the  pollutants  above  combine  in  the 
air,  smog  results. 

When  you  remember  that  winds  disperse  these  de- 
structive agents  many  miles  from  points  of  origin,  you 
can  understand  why  the  airborne  pollution  problem  is 
aptly  termed  “widespread.” 

Engineer  Task.  Besides  its  responsibilities  for  ar- 
resting water  pollution  nationwide,  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers has  been  assigned  the  job  of  cleaning  up  emis- 
sions from  Army  installations  large  and  small.  Under 
corps  guidance  AMC  is  responsible  for  Army  manu- 
facturing facilities  which  represent  the  largest  source  of 
pollution  from  Army  fixed  facilities.  A look  through 
the  257-page  Air  Pollution  Control  Report  suggests  the 
magnitude  of  the  task. 

As  just  one  example,  one  large  Army  ammunition 
plant  located  in  the  Midwest  includes  a steam  power 
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plant  that  is  both  coal  and  gas  fired,  burning  pits  for 
combustible  materials  contaminated  with  propellant,  an 
ammonia  oxidation  plant,  a nitric  acid  concentrator,  a 
sulfuric  acid  concentrator  and  a nitrocotton  nitration 
area.  When  fueled  with  coal  the  steam  power  plant 
puts  out  90,700  pounds  of  particulate  emission  and 
44,000  pounds  of  sulfur  oxides  a day.  The  other  facil- 
ities will  add  several  hundred  pounds  of  particulates, 
sulfuric  acid  and  nitrogen  oxides  to  the  daily  total. 

Remedial  measures  include  providing  a sanitary  fill 
method  to  replace  open  burning,  installation  of  incinera- 
tors, replacing  coal  with  natural  gas  and  fuel  oil  and 
installing  fume  scrubbers. 

Obviously,  all  this  costs  money.  Because  of  increased 
emphasis  on  environmental  projects  at  hundreds  of  lo- 
cations nationwide,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  AMC 
will  spend  about  four  times  as  much  this  fiscal  year  as 
in  1968. 

To  manage  the  pollution  abatement  effort  of  Army 
Materiel  Command,  General  Henry  A.  Miley,  Jr.,  com- 
manding general,  has  established  an  Environmental 
Control  Office  staffed  by  experts  in  chemical,  mechan- 
ical and  environmental  engineering,  biochemistry  and 
sociology. 

Initial  studies  have  showed  258  uncorrected  sources 
of  pollution  at  51  AMC  installations.  To  correct  these, 
an  estimated  $118  million  is  required.  Funding  is  being 
requested  from  the  Congress. 

AMC  surveys  reveal  the  extent  of  the  problem.  Air- 
borne pollution  at  the  5 1 installations  emanated  pri- 
marily from  fixed  facilities  such  as  manufacturing 
operations  and  heating  plants. 

I In  the  Army  land  vehicle  inventory  there  are  376,000 
vehicles  of  both  combat  and  tactical  type.  This  total 
inventory  represents  only  about  a third  of  one  percent 
of  all  vehicles  in  this  country.  Army  efforts  at  cleaning  up 
its  own  equipment  are  expected  to  have  a salutary  spin- 
off in  civil  life  by  providing  equipment  items  and  tech- 
niques— from  the  largest  civilian  vehicle  fleets  to  the 
neighborhood  garage  operator. 

AMC  is  already  at  work  cleaning  up  emissions  of 
vehicles  that  came  into  the  Army  inventory  after  Jan- 
nary  1970.  Those  on  future  order  will  of  course  be  cor- 
rected by  the  manufacturer. 

Preliminary  analysis  shows  that  existing  harmful 
emissions  can  be  reduced  by  20  percent  simply  through 
improving  maintenance  procedures.  Motor  pool  staffs 
Army  wide  have  been  given  this  guidance. 

Emissions  from  spark  ignition  engines  can  be  signif- 
icantly reduced  by  special  tune-ups  costing  less  than 
$50  per  vehicle.  When  special  devices  are  added  to 
exhaust  systems  this  raises  the  cost  to  between  $150  to 
$300  per  vehicle.  To  bring  all  existing  Army  vehicles 
up  to  the  proposed  1972  Federal  standards  would  cost 
an  estimated  $363  million. 

Similar  projects  are  underway  for  fixed  and  rotary 
wing  aircraft  as  well  as  stationary  engines  operated  by 
the  Army  outside  military  reservations. 

Several  AMC  laboratories  and  scientific  organiza- 


Ever  hear  of  FCP  or  TCP?  They're  terms  that 
probably  will  be  increasingly  widely  used,  largely 
due  to  work  of  AMC's  Tank-Automotive  Command 
(TACOM).  Experts  at  TACOM  have  been  working 
on  reducing  harmful  emissions  from  motors.  Now 
they  have  come  up  with  a "hybrid  engine."  Both 
Ford  Motor  Company  and  Texaco  have  come  up 
with  a new  combustion  process— hence  FCP  for 
Ford  Combustion  Process  engine  and  TCP  for  the 
Texaco  version.  Although  highly  technical,  basically 
the  processes  involve  high  pressure  injection  of  fuel 
and  a method  of  swirling  air  into  the  combustion 
chamber.  The  resultant  explosion  utilizes  the  fuel 
with  extreme  efficiency,  resulting  in  much  less  ex- 
haust pollution  than  the  average  carbureted  en- 
gine. The  process  is  called  "hybrid"  because  it 
combines  compression  ignition  and  spark  ignition 
principles.  Tests  with  the  M-151  vehicle  show  that 
increased  fuel  economy  should  offset  higher  orig- 
inal costs.  The  process  is  so  efficient  that  no  extra 
maintenance  except  for  timing  adjustment  should 
be  required  to  keep  the  engine  clean. 

Recent  news  items  concerning  contracts  for  fur- 
ther testing  and  development  have  already 
brought  the  hybrid  engine  to  public  attention. 


Research  on  fuel  cells  at  MERDC  has  progressed  to  point 
where  contracts  have  been  let  for  production  by  a com- 
mercial firm. 
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Every  time  you  start  or  stop  your  automobile 
you  contribute  to  the  millions  of  tons  of  airborne 
pollutants  that  are  emitted  annually  in  this  coun- 
try. Doubtless  you  are  aware  that  the  by-products 
of  internal  combustion  include  carbon  monoxide, 
hydrocarbons  and  nitrogen  oxides.  But  not  every- 
body has  heard  of  the  pollutant  that  results  when 
you  stop  your  car.  Every  time  you  step  on  the 
brake  tiny  asbestos  particles  are  released.  These 
particulates  cause  not  only  throat  and  lung  irrita- 
tion but  two  serious  diseases— the  lung-scarring 
disease  called  asbesteosis  and  a type  of  lung 
cancer  called  mesothelioma. 


Air  sample  over  a New  York  road  i9  measured  for  nitrogen 
oxide  content  by  laser  technique  for  detecting  pollution. 


tions  are  working  on  specifications  for  tactical  and  com- 
bat vehicle  fuels,  including  gasolines,  diesel  and  turbine 
fuels  and  lubricants.  Use  of  low  lead  or  unleaded  fuels 
is  being  investigated,  and  these  are  now  available. 

At  the  Tank- Automotive  Command,  Detroit,  MI, 
work  has  progressed  on  a “hybrid  engine”  which  is  re- 
ported to  meet  Federal  engine  emission  standards  for 
1975.  (See  box,  page  29.) 

At  AMC’s  Mobility  Equipment  Command  Research 
Center  (MERDC),  Fort  Belvoir,  VA,  investigations  are 
under  way  on  use  of  electric  drives  for  military  con- 
struction type  vehicles. 

Another  power  system,  the  Rankine  cycle  engine,  also 
is  under  consideration  at  the  center.  Essentially  the 
same  as  the  historic  steam  cycle,  it  uses  organic  liquids 
as  the  working  fluid  in  place  of  water  and  it  is  com- 
pletely closed  cycle.  Further,  it  causes  less  noise 
pollution. 

Even  more  promising  appears  to  be  the  work  with 
fuel  cells  which  directly  convert  chemicals  to  electric 
power.  The  principle  has  long  been  known  but  not  until 
the  past  decade  has  much  work  been  done  on  commer- 


cial or  military  applications.  Various  types  have  been 
used  in  the  earth  satellites  and  now  MERDC  has  built 
a 0.5  kilowatt  generator  set  using  the  cells.  Many  other 
sizes  of  various  systems  are  under  contract.  If  the  fuel 
cell  can  be  perfected  it  will  be  an  important  step  in  re- 
ducing aerial  pollution  because  it  emits  no  harmful 
gaseous  material.  Additionally  it  would  reduce  noise 
pollution. 

Noise,  incidentally,  is  not  often  considered  as  an  as- 
pect of  air  pollution,  yet  it  also  contributes  to  man’s 
discomfort  and  can  even  cause  physical  damage  in- 
cluding deafness.  As  early  as  1952  MERDC  developed 
“noise  enclosures”  for  small  generators  to  reduce  90 
decibel  emissions  to  about  83.  (Decibel  increase  or  de- 
crease is  not  arithmetical  but  logarithmic.)  Noises  on 
city  streets  sometimes  reach  100  decibels.  In  a factory 
setting  such  a noise  level  would  require  ear  protective 
devices. 

MERDC  is  investigating  various  types  of  exhaust 
mufflers  and  other  equipment  to  reduce  engine  and 
track  noise.  Recently  MERDC  contracted  for  a detailed 
study  of  such  devices  to  be  applied  to  the  D7  tractor. 


Army  post9  maintain  vigil 
to  prevent  forest  fires  and 
resulting  smoke  pollution. 
Here  soldiers  extinguish  a 
brush  blaze  at  Fort  Ord. 
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At  the  Army  Environmental  Hygiene  Laboratory, 
Edgewood  Arsenal,  MD,  scientists  have  developed 
methods  for  sterilizing  sewage  to  the  point  that  100,000 
gallons  per  day  of  purified  effluent  can  be  discharged 
into  a nearby  river  with  no  ill  effects.  The  purification 
system  is  applicable  to  civilian  laboratories. 

So,  too,  is  a method  perfected  at  Edgewood  for  large 
scale  decontamination  of  facilities  such  as  hospitals, 
ships,  manufacturing  plants.  Basically  it  employs 
gaseous  formaldehyde  formulates  that  are  regarded  as 
highly  effective  in  controlling  anthrax,  gas  gangrenes 
and  similar  diseases  that  seem  to  have  an  affinity  for 
operating  rooms. 

Still  another  development  is  a method  for  filtering 
air  from  microbiologicals  that  leaves  working  areas  free 
of  infectious  aerial  residues.  The  method  is  available 
for  general  laboratory  use. 

One  Army  research  effort  that  promises  to  have  wide 
civilian  application  is  AMC's  investigation  of  biode- 
gradable materials.  The  idea  is  to  create  cleaning  solu- 
tions, packaging  materials  and  containers  that  will  break 
down  through  bacterial  action  so  they  may  be  recycled 
into  the  environment. 

Allied  to  this  objective,  experiments  are  being  con- 
ducted to  find  biodegradable  propellants  and  ways  of 
breaking  down  explosive  wastes.  TNT  additives  are  be- 
ing sought  that  will  eliminate  or  reduce  pollution  during 
the  manufacturing  process.  As  one  of  the  experts  in 
AMC’s  Environmental  Control  Office  puts  it,  solving 
these  problems  is  largely  a matter  of  putting  enough 
resources  into  the  research.  AMC  has  quadrupled  its 
budget  allocations  for  this  purpose.  Looking  to  the  fu- 
ture, it  has  issued  a command-wide  letter  to  insure  that 
all  new  designs  for  equipment  shall  include  air  pollution 
controls. 

Armywide  efforts  are  continuing  unrelentingly  in  this 
field  until  air  pollution  emits  its  last  gasp.  ^ 

— Owen  J . Remington. 


Ecology  has  become,  in  a comparatively  few 
months,  a household  term.  But  not  long  ago  it  was 
just  another  obscure  word  in  only  the  largest  dic- 
tionaries. In  fact,  it  was  first  used  in  England  about 
1873.  Webster's  Third  New  International  (un- 
abridged) defines  it  thus:  "a  branch  of  science 
concerned  with  the  interrelationship  of  organisms 
and  their  environment  esp.  as  manifested  by  nat- 
ural cycles  and  rhythms,  community  development 
and  structure,  interaction  between  different  kinds 
of  organisms,  geographic  distributions  and  pop- 
ulation alterations;  2:  the  totality  or  pattern  of 
relations  between  organisms  and  their  environ- 
ment." 

The  root  word  is  the  Greek  oikos  meaning  home, 
and  the  same  root  also  gives  us  "economy."  The 
two  are  closely  related  since  both  relate  to  matters 
pertaining  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  the  family  in  the  home. 

Here  are  some  other  words  connected  with  the 
environment  and  the  present  emphasis  on  ecology 
now  coming  into  common  use: 
EUTROPHICATION:  Enriching  a body  of  water, 
thus  providing  more  food  for  algae  which  in  turn 
consume  the  oxygen  in  the  water  to  the  detriment 
of  fish  life.  It  is  believed  that  phosphates  contribute 
largely  to  this  condition.  Most  come  from  deter- 
gents, with  some  from  fertilizer  run-off  from  fields. 
In  western  U.S.,  nitrogen  from  municipal  discharges 
and  land  run-off  also  contribute.  Every  time  you 
wash  with  phosphate  detergents  you  contribute  to 
the  problem. 

ALBEDO  refers  to  characteristics  governing  the 
reflective  surface  of  the  earth  which  affects  radi- 
ation of  heat,  thus  contributing  to  aerial  pollution 
problems.  A desert  for  instance  has  greater  albedo 
than  a prairie  or  a forest.  Building  more  streets 
or  putting  in  a landing  field  or  denuding  a large 
area  changes  the  albedo.  Increase  in  the  earth's 
albedo  causes  a decrease  in  average  surface 
temperature. 

THERMAL  MOUNTAIN:  Large  cities  cause  a 
rise  in  temperatures  compared  with  the  surround- 
ing area.  When  charted  this  resembles  a hill  or 
peak.  This  heat  increase  may  be  caused  by  home 
heating  and  air  conditioning  units  as  well  as  in- 
dustry, and  the  fact  that  large  buildings  tend  to 
reduce  wind  flow  that  normally  would  disperse 
heat  accumulations. 

BAP:  (benzo-a-pyrene)  a "cancer-producing  prod- 
uct" of  combustion  found  in  automobile  exhausts, 
gaseous  wastes  from  power  plants  and  even  in 
cigarette  smoke.  Recently  scientists  at  the  Lawrence 
Radiation  Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia discovered  that  BAP  attacks  human  cells  when 
light  or  oxygen,  or  both,  are  present,  affecting 
the  genetic  structure  of  the  cell  to  induce  cancer- 
ous growth.  About  a thousand  tons  of  BAP  and 
similar  chemicals  are  included  in  the  gaseous 
wastes  thrown  off  yearly. 
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Fort  Eustis,  VA — Four  students  at  the  Transportation  School  aren't  made  of 
money  but  they've  donated  more  than  14  percent  of  their  annual  salaries  to 
health  and  research  organizations  through  the  Combined  Federal  Campaign. 

PVT  Gordon  A.  Smith  gave  $300  to  the  March  of  Dimes;  PFC  Robert  Howard, 

$240  to  the  American  Cancer  Society;  PFC  Alan  C.  Emerson,  III,  $240  to  the 
American  Heart  Association;  and  PFC  Felix  F.  Gryder , $240  to  Cerebral 
Palsy.  Donations  from  students  at  the  school,  mostly  low  ranking  EM, 
have  helped  the  school  provide  about  75  percent  of  the  post's  goal. 

Philadelphia,  PA--COL  Katharine  E.  Manchester,  an  Army  Medical 
Specialist  Corps  officer,  was  installed  as  President  of  the 
American  Dietetic  Association  on  Oct.  7.  COL  Manchester  will 
serve  a year  as  president  of  the  22,000  member  association. 

She  is  noted  for  having  written  a manual  called  "Hospital 
Diets"  and  developed  a system  of  coding  menu  items  which  can  be 
combined  to  form  100  different  modified  diets.  COL  Manchester 
is  currently  Chief  of  the  Food  Services  Division  at  Walter  Reed 
General  Hospital,  Washington,  DC. 

Fort  Benning,  GA--The  latest  Allied  Communication  Publication,  ACP  125(D) 
published  in  July,  1970,  contains  many  changes  to  radiotelephone  pro- 
cedure. For  example,  the  word  "THREE"  is  now  pronounced  "TREE"  over 
tactical  communications.  The  publication  also  contains  a new  abbreviated 
radiotelephone  procedure  which  is  fast  and  simpler.  For  example,  the 
proword  "THIS  IS"  and  the  callsign  may  be  eliminated  under  certain  oper- 
ating conditions.  The  Communications-Electronics  Department  at  The 
Infantry  School  has  published  two  booklets  which  note  these  changes.  The 
"Radiotelephone  Procedure  Programmed  Text"  and  the  "Radiotelephone  Pro- 
cedure Reference  Booklet"  may  be  obtained  at  no  cost  by  writing:  Commun- 

ications-Electronics Department,  United  States  Army  Infantry  School,  Fort 
Benning,  GA  31905. 

Fort  Lee , VA — The  Army  Logistics  Management  Center  (ALMC)  is 
accepting  applications  from  qualified  NCOs  to  attend  selected 
courses  in  logistics  management.  NCOs  in  grade  E-6  who  are 
members  of  the  Non-Commissioned  Officers  Logistics  Program 
(NCOLP)  may  apply.  However  applicants  from  qualified  NCOs  in 
grades  E-7  and  above  will  be  accepted  even  if  they  are  not 
members  of  NCOLP.  NCO  applicants,  as  well  as  other  military 
and  civilians , are  screened  to  insure  all  meet  course  qualifi- 
cations. Courses  which  NCOs  may  attend  will  be  reflected  in 
the  ALMC  FY  '73  Course  Catalog.  Meanwhile,  information  on 
courses  that  NCOs  may  attend  can  be  obtained  by  writing: 
Commandant,  U.S.  Army  Logistics  Management  Center,  ATTN:  AMXMC- 

A-R  Fort  Lee,  VA  23801. 

Washington,  DC--The  Bureau  of  the  Mint  will  not  accept  orders  for  1972 
Eisenhower  proof  silver  dollars  ($10  each)  until  May  1,  and  for  the  un- 
circulated silver  dollars  ($3  each)  until  Feb.  1.  No  orders  for  the  1971 
dollars  received  after  the  Oct.  8 deadline  are  being  filled.  Instead 
orders  are  being  returned  and  purchasers  are  being  asked  to  reorder  1972 
coins.  Inquiries  about  the  Eisenhower  dollar  should  be  sent  to:  Director 
of  the  Mint,  Treasury  Department,  Washington,  DC  20220.  In  a related 
note,  the  mint  directors  will  be  accepting  orders  for  1972  proof  coin  sets , 
not  including  the  Eisenhower  dollar,  beginning  Nov.  1,  1971.  Information 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to:  Officer  in  Charge,  U.S.  Assay  Office,  ATTN: 
Numismatic  Service,  50  Fell  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94102. 


Fort  Benning,  GA — The  Army's  Board  for  Dynamic  Training  consisting  of 
combat  arms  representatives  is  in  session  at  Fort  Benning  reviewing 
innovative  and  imaginative  ideas  to  stimulate  professionlism  and  solve 
training  problems.  The  board  was  created  by  General  Westmoreland  to 
form  a link  between  the  managers  of  combat  arms  training  and  the  Army's 
extensive  training  establishment.  In  June  DA  canceled  most  requirements 
for  mandatory  individual  training  and  gave  responsibility  for  training 
management  to  commanders  of  battalions  and  separate  companies.  One 
of  the  concepts  being  evaluated  was  submitted  by  CPT  Jerry  W.  Thurman 
who  experienced  a shortage  of  battery  chiefs  on  one  of  his  assignments. 
To  solve  the  problem,  he  instituted  a rotational  leadership  program  to 
give  E-5s  and  above  experience  as  chief  of  the  firing  battery.  The 
board  is  meeting  for  an  indeterminate  time  to  evaluate  any  ideas  that 
might  improve  training,  management  techniques  and  practical  devices. 

If  you've  got  a suggestion,  send  it  to:  Board  for  Dynamic  Training, 

Fort  Benning,  GA  31905. 

Fort  Huachuca,  AZ — CPT  John  W.  Swenson  received  the  highest 
Army  aviation  safety  award  recently  for  saving  the  lives  of 
his  copilot  and  crew  chief  when  he  made  an  emergency  landing 
here.  Faced  with  possible  landing  gear  failure  on  the  twin 
engine  U-8  Seminole,  CPT  Swenson  made  his  approach  to  the 
left  of  the  runway.  He  touched  down  on  the  left  main  gear, 
then  allowed  the  aircraft  to  settle  gently  on  the  nose  and 
right  main  gear,  which  snapped  into  the  wheel  well.  The 
craft  finally  stopped  after  a 110  degree  ground  loop  to  the 
right.  Damage  to  the  $250,000  craft  was  less  then  $4,000. 

CPT  Swenson  is  an  Army  pilot  assigned  to  the  Army  Security 
Agency's  Training  Center  and  School  at  Fort  Huachuca. 
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Fort  Bragg , NC — The  Army's  Airborne,  Communications  and 
Electronics  Board  (ACE)  has  been  testing  a Ballistic 
Reserve  Parachute  (BRP ) which  might  replace  the  standard 
reserve  parachute  now  in  use.  That  chute,  when  acti- 
vated, occasionally  tangles  with  the  malfunctioning 
main  parachute.  The  BRP,  when  released,  is  thrusted 
laterally,  away  from  the  main  chute  as  shown.  ACE 
test  jumps  using  personnel  and  dummies,  were  scheduled 
to  end  Nov.  1 when  the  board  was  to  begin  analyzing 
test  results.  Findings  will  be  submitted  to  the  Army 
Test  and  Evaluation  Command,  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground., 

MD . According  to  MAJ  Donald  B.  Wols tenholme , BRP 
project  officer,  the  BRP  has  fared  4 percent  better  than 
the  T-10,  although  it  is  4 pounds  heavier.  The  only 
disadvantage,  he  said,  is  that  it  takes  a little  longer 
to  pack  and  the  rigger  must  have  special  training. 


Fort  Huachuca,  AZ--An  exhibit  honoring  the  10th  Cavalry,  which 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  black  soldiers,  is  being  estab- 
lished at  the  historical  museum  at  Fort  Huachuca.  Known  as 
the  Buffalo  Soldiers,  the  Cavalry  was  stationed  at  Fort 
Huachuca  from  1913  until  1931  and  participated  in  the  Pershing 
Expedition  into  Mexico  in  1916.  Their  symbol  of  the  buffalo 
was  used  as  the  shoulder  patch  of  the  black  92d  Division 
during  World  War  II. 
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Men  of  the  Alaska  Rescue  Team 
have  a risky  job: 
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To  Land 
and  Rescue 


The  wreckage  lay  only  200  feet  down 
the  mountainside  but  the  descent 
was  so  steep  that  rescuers 
were  an  hour  reaching  it. 


SNOW  CAPPED  rocky  peaks,  stretching 
mile  upon  cold  mile,  were  all  the  strain- 
ing eyes  of  pilot,  co-pilot  and  crew  chief  could 
see  as  the  helicopter  whirled  its  way  over  Alaska’s 
rugged  territory. 

“I  figured  the  end  of  the  world  might  look 
something  like  this,”  the  pilot  muttered  to  him- 
self. The  crew  chief  broke  in,  “Sir,  there  it  is  at 
3 o’clock  on  the  mountain.” 

Yes,  there  it  was  scattered  for  200  yards  down 
the  mountain  side,  the  wreckage  of  what  had 
once  been  an  airplane.  For  the  pilot  it  had,  indeed, 
been  the  end  of  time. 

The  chopper  pilot  made  two  passes  and  head- 
ed for  home — no  need  for  a rescue  operation, 
only  a burial  detail. 

Search  and  rescue  operations  such  as  this  are 
common  in  Alaska,  a ruthless  unforgiving  land 
where  a man’s  first  mistake  is  usually  his  last. 

But  there  are  those  who  push  their  luck  in  this 
beautiful,  cruel  land  and  live  to  tell  about  it.  Often 
their  second  chance  at  life  is  a gift  from  a group 
of  Army  fliers  and  mountain  and  glacier  experts 
who  continually  cheat  nature  of  her  victims. 

They  are  a select  group.  Mountain  and  glacier 
experts  are  scattered  among  units  throughout  the 
state.  The  pilots  belong  to  the  19th  Aviation 
Battalion,  headquartered  at  Fort  Richardson, 
which  maintains  aircraft  at  several  posts. 

Rescue  operations  staged  by  the  Army’s  ex- 
perts are  usually  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the 
Air  Force.  The  Rescue  Coordination  Center  is 
a clearing  house  for  all  rescue  operations  in  Alas- 
ka. Located  at  Elmendorf  AFB  near  Anchorage, 
the  center  maintains  direct  communication  with 
all  rescue  elements  throughout  the  state.  All 
information  is  relayed  from  Elmendorf  to  the  Avia- 
tion Battalion  operations  office  which  contacts 
the  Army  people  required  for  a particular  rescue. 

On  a routine  mission,  rescuers  can  be  airborne 
in  15  or  20  minutes  during  duty  hours.  A heli- 
copter and  pilot  are  on  call  24  hours  a day.  They 
are  ready  to  be  in  action  in  an  hour — but  on 
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complicated  missions  more  time  is  required,  per- 
haps a day  if  the  rescue  is  a particularly  hazard- 
ous one. 

Right  Timing.  Most  frequently  a rescue  mis- 
sion is  simply  a matter  of  being  in  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time,  as  in  a recent  operation  experi- 
enced by  CW3  Grandville  Mize.  On  a routine 
flight  from  Fort  Wainwright  to  Fort  Richardson, 
he  noticed  two  men  on  the  highway  below  near  an 
airplane  which  he  knew  had  made  a forced  land- 
ing and  ground  looped. 

Mize  sat  his  helicopter  down  on  the  road  and 
found  that  of  six  passengers  in  the  plane,  only 
one  was  injured.  Mize  took  him  to  Elmendorf 
where  medical  aid  was  waiting. 

It  was  routine,  the  way  most  rescues  are.  But 
at  intervals  something  really  hairy  comes  up. 


For  Captains  Steve  Donnelly  and  Kenneth  Carl- 
ton it  came  when  a Georgia  National  Guard  plane 
crashed  into  the  side  of  Mount  Pavlof,  an  active 
volcano  in  the  Aleutians.  There  were  no  survivors 
but  someone  had  to  try  to  recover  bodies. 

As  Donnelly  made  his  way  to  1 1,000  feet  for  a 
recon  of  the  terrain  his  mind  was  whirring  with 
thoughts  of  past  mountain  rescues.  He  wondered 
how  long  the  weather  would  hold.  He  looked 
down  at  the  wreckage  below,  double  checking  its 
location  on  his  charts,  checking  also  for  a possible 
landing  site  and  figuring  the  equipment  he’d  need 
to  get  the  climbers  onto  the  ice.  He  saw  only  one 
possibility — a razorback  ridge  a few  hundred  feet 
above  the  crash.  It  would  have  to  do. 

Making  a slow  circle  over  the  mountain,  Don- 
nelly watched  his  instruments  almost  as  closely  as 
he  did  the  peak.  He  thought  about  dangers  of 
white-outs.  These  occur  when  mountains  like 
Pavlof  completely  block  the  horizon,  making  it 
difficult  to  tell  how  far  away  the  mountain  actually 
is.  Without  a horizon,  the  white  effect  caused  by 
ice  and  snow  makes  it  hard  to  judge  whether  the 
aircraft  is  level,  nose  up  or  nose  down.  Then  he 
has  to  go  on  instruments,  break  off  his  approach 
and  start  over. 

Volcano  Below.  When  he  was  satisfied  that  a 
recovery  attempt  could  be  made,  Donnelly  return- 
ed for  the  climbers,  then  headed  back  for  the 
peak.  The  first  approach  skirted  the  volcano's 
mouth. 

“It  looked  like  an  old  pot-bellied  stove,”  recalls 
Donnelly.  “A  bright  red.  As  we  passed,  it  started 
blowing  out  rocks.” 

They  looked  like  black  pebbles  shooting  up 
against  blue  sky  and  then  fluttering  back  to  earth. 
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but  as  the  choppers  closed  the  distance  Donnelly 
realized  their  true  size. 

"They  were  big  as  footballs,”  he  says.  “1  told 
the  pilot  in  the  accompanying  chopper  to  get  the 
| hell  out  of  there  in  a hurry.  Those  rocks  were 
blowing  up  to  300  feet.  I didn't  get  that  close 
i again!” 

On  the  second  pass  Donnelly  settled  his  chop- 
per on  the  razorback  ridge  about  100  feet  from 
the  volcano’s  lip. 

“The  wind  didn’t  carry  those  flying  rocks  that 
far  but  our  problem  was  landing  on  a ridge  that 
wasn’t  wide  enough  for  both  skids,”  he  recounts. 

; “At  8,000  feet  above  the  ground  the  only  landing 
reference  was  the  ridge  itself.  It  looks  like  you’re 
at  the  altitude  of  the  ridge  but  as  you  approach 
you  find  you’re  really  much  higher.  When  we 
landed  we  had  about  a foot  and  a half  of  skid 
I sticking  off  each  side.  It  would  have  been  easy 
to  wind  up  sliding  down  8,000  feet  of  mountain.” 

As  the  chopper  settled  on  the  ridge,  one  skid  at 
a time,  Carlton  and  his  crew  leaped  out.  Then  as 
the  chopper  pulled  away  they  began  searching  for 
a rappelling  point.  Fiery  ash  from  the  volcano  had 
softened  most  of  the  ice  where  they  landed,  mak- 
ing it  difficult  to  find  a solid  place  to  anchor  a 
line. 

Even  as  they  lowered  themselves  down  the 
ropes,  burning  cinders  and  ash  drifted  down.  Some 
landed  on  the  ropes  and  continued  to  smolder. 

“We  had  to  assign  one  man  to  keep  the  cinders 
away,”  said  Carlton.  “Those  nylon  ropes  could 
easily  have  burned  in  half.” 

The  wreck  was  only  about  200  feet  below  but 
the  mountain  was  so  steep  it  took  an  hour  to  make 
the  descent.  Huge  slabs  of  ice  and  snow  ava- 


Skids  of  the  rescue  chopper  straddled  the  razorback 
ridge  as  rocks  from  erupting  Mount  Pavlof  rained 
all  around.  The  wreckage  was  buried  in  ice 
and  ashes;  recovery  was  impossible. 

lanched  around  the  men.  Intermittent  eruptions 
from  Pavlof  and  frequent  snowfalls  had  created 
air  pockets  under  the  ice,  making  it  unstable.  On 
the  scene,  the  men  found  ice  and  more  snow  had 
covered  the  bodies  and  most  of  the  wreckage- — 
recovery  would  be  impossible. 

Making  their  way  back  to  the  ridge,  Carlton 
and  the  others  lay  flat  against  the  ice  as  Donnelly 
this  time  straddled  the  ridge. 

“He  landed  just  a few  inches  away,”  said  Carl- 
ton. “We  grabbed  hold  of  the  skids  and  pulled 
ourselves  up  until  the  crew  chief  could  help  us 
into  the  helicopter.” 

It’s  rare  when  helicopter  pilots  aren't  involved 
in  rescue  operations.  But  there  are  times  when  the 
weather  is  too  bad  to  fly  or  the  terrain  impossible 
to  land.  Then  the  rescuemen  go  by  foot. 

Blizzard  Search.  Carlton  remembered  one 
such  mission  when  he  and  ten  climbers  braved  a 
blizzard  to  search  for  two  mountain  climbers 
caught  in  an  avalanche. 

Making  his  way  through  waist  deep  snow,  prob- 
ing for  hidden  crevasses  before  each  step,  Carlton 
scanned  the  mountains  around  him,  wondering  if 
he  was  far  enough  away  to  be  safe  from  a second 
possible  avalanche.  It  was  6 hours  before  they 
reached  the  site.  Then  they  probed  the  rest  of  the 
day  for  the  men,  but  to  no  avail. 

“That  night  we  tried  to  pitch  tents  but  the  wind 
blew  away  the  first  one,”  he  said.  “So  we  made 
snow  caves  in  a drift  a hundred  yards  from  the 
avalanche  site. 

“We  dug  into  the  bottom  of  a drift  just  enough 
to  fit  our  sleeping  bags  and  equipment  inside,  then 
we  poked  a hole  in  the  top  for  ventilation.  In  ris- 
ing, our  body  heat  created  a little  ice  dome  inside. 
Except  for  getting  wet  from  melting  snow,  we 
stayed  real  warm.  Even  if  the  cave  had  collapsed, 
there  would  have  been  only  a few  feet  of  snow  on 
top  of  us  and  we  could  have  dug  our  way  out." 

The  caves  didn’t  fall  in  but  the  next  morning 
they  found  the  blizzard  had  deposited  a yard  of 
snow  over  the  cave’s  door.  It  was  eerie  digging 
through  the  slush  in  icy  darkness. 

They  searched  for  the  avalanche  victims  another 
2 days  and  then  gave  up. 

Alaska  is  an  unforgiving  land  where  nature  and 
death  are  close  partners.  Often  as  not— as  in  the 
case  of  the  men  caught  in  the  avalanche — what 
begins  as  a rescue  mission  turns  into  a search  for 
bodies. 

Were  it  not  for  the  pilots  and  mountaineers  of 
our  Army  many  more  who  dare  the  elements  ot 
Alaska  would  find  it  to  be  “the  end  of  the  world." 
— SP5  Tom  Bailey.  ^ 
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THERE  isn’t  much  of  a market  for  fur  coats  in 
Vietnam — nor  for  sports  shirts  in  Alaska  in  De- 
cember— nor  for  a new  automobile  on  border  duty  in 
Germany.  But  if  you’re  a soldier  in  one  of  those  places 
and  want  to  buy  something  out  of  the  ordinary  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  Service  (AAFES)  will 
get  it  for  you. 

For  more  than  75  years,  filling  the  day-to-day  needs 
of  servicemen  and  their  dependents  worldwide  has  been 
the  job  of  the  AAFES  military-civilian  team.  Engaged 
in  a worldwide  morale  building  service,  the  team  han- 
dles some  $2  billion  in  yearly  sales  out  of  which  about 
$85  million  in  earnings  go  to  support  Army  and  Air 
Force  welfare  and  recreation  programs.  Sports,  hobby 
shops,  service  clubs,  youth  activities,  libraries  and  unit 
level  programs  benefit. 

Today’s  worldwide  exchange  service  has  a long  leg- 
acy in  filling  soldier  needs.  In  ancient  Rome,  the  Via 
Quintana  was  lined  with  shops  that  catered  to  the 
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legionnaires.  In  medieval  times  civilian  hangers-on  sold 
everything  from  food,  strong  drink  and  the  favors  of 
women  camp  followers.  They  often  were  called  ex- 
ploiters and  price  gougers — but  their  services  were  rec- 
ognized as  essential  until  recent  times. 

In  this  country  the  Articles  of  War  of  1776  estab- 
lished the  sutler  system  under  which  civilians  were 
accorded  sales  concessions.  The  system  remained  in 
force  through  the  Civil  War  but  the  monopoly  granted 
to  traders  finally  caused  its  downfall.  Complaints  of 
exorbitant  prices,  over-extended  credit,  liens  on  soldiers' 
pay  to  collect  bills  and  encouragement  of  drunkenness, 
plus  poor  service,  became  so  frequent  that  Congress 
abolished  the  system  in  1 866. 

To  fill  the  vacuum  Congress  authorized  “a  Trading 
Establishment”  at  Army  posts  when  the  commanding 
general  judged  that  there  was  a need  for  accommoda- 
tion of  emigrants,  travelers  or  “freighters.”  The  War 
Department  directed  that  sutlers  be  retained  as  “post 
traders”  until  further  notice.  Thus  the  old  activities 
continued  under  a new  title.  On  posts  too  small  to  at- 
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Whether  in  spacious  surroundings  at  a permanent  post  or 
from  the  tailgate  of  a traveling  unit  in  Vietnam,  the  PX  serves 
the  troops. 


tract  a trader,  soldiers  had  little  choice  but  to  go  to  the 
nearby  town  where  they  often  drank  too  much,  were 
relieved  of  their  pay  and  frequently  ended  up  in  the 
guardhouse. 

Canteens.  To  avoid  this  situation  cooperative  can- 
teens for  officers  were  established.  These  were  social 
clubs  financed  by  their  members.  They  sold  goods  to 
members  and  their  families  at  cost  or  at  a very  low 
profit.  In  1889  the  War  Department  authorized  a simi- 
lar agency  for  enlisted  men  and  in  1892  Congress  au- 
thorized use  of  public  buildings  and  transportation  for 
these  agencies.  Their  success  led  to  the  abolition  of  post 
traders  by  Congress  the  next  year. 

Post  Exchanges.  The  cooperative  canteen  system 
was  formalized  in  General  Order  46,  July  1895,  estab- 
lishing and  regulating  post  exchanges.  It  declared:  “The 
primary  purpose  of  the  post  exchange  is  to  supply  the 
troops  at  reasonable  prices  with  articles  of  ordinary  use, 
wear  and  consumption  not  supplied  by  the  Government 
and  to  afford  them  means  of  rational  recreation  and 
amusement.” 


The  exchange  officer,  exchange  council,  a commit- 
tee of  noncommissioned  officers  and  a method  of  profit- 
sharing  were  also  set  up  in  this  directive.  Like  the  can- 
teens, the  post  exchanges  assessed  member  units  to 
obtain  their  operating  capital. 

Local  Concessions.  Early  exchanges  were  a com- 
bination lunchroom  and  general  store  with  concessions 
run  by  civilians  dispensing  groceries,  shoes  and  uni- 
forms. They  also  operated  tailor  and  barber  shops. 

Minutes  of  exchange  meetings  disclose  debates  over 
requests  for  a better  grade  of  cigars,  a larger  piece  of 
cake  for  a nickel  and  a complaint  that  exchange  em- 
ployees were  dispensing  beer  in  their  undershirts.  The 
council  recommended  that  employees  be  required  to 
wear  overshirts  and  bar  aprons,  to  be  laundered  at  ex- 
pense of  the  exchange. 

Exchanges  also  issued  scrip  to  be  redeemed  on  pay- 
day. But  counterfeit  scrip  sometimes  appeared  and  the 
exchange  would  discover  itself  holding  more  paper  than 
it  had  issued.  The  answer  was  to  recall  all  old  scrip  and 
issue  new  every  few  months.  The  practice  persisted 
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Army  Exchange 
Service  facility 
in  New  Caledonia 
was  typical  of  those 
in  Pacific  area 
during  World  War  II. 


until  the  exchange  converted  to  a strictly  cash  operation. 

Army  Exchange  Service.  Some  early  defects  of  in- 
dependent operation  came  to  light  during  World  War 
I when  expansion  of  the  Armed  Forces  strained  ex- 
change facilities  badly  and  canteens  set  up  by  various 
civilian  welfare  agencies  proved  inadequate. 

In  1940  as  part  of  a general  reorganization  of  the 
Army  a committee  of  leading  businessmen  conducted  a 
study  which  led  to  establishment  of  the  Army  Exchange 
Service  in  1941.  The  effectiveness  of  this  new  system 
was  proved  during  World  War  II.  In  1948  the  Army 
Exchange  Service  was  redesignated  as  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  Exchange  Service  to  include  the  newly 
autonomous  Air  Force. 

Vietnam.  With  troops  constantly  shifting  in  scattered 
locations,  providing  exchange  service  has  been  a con- 
tinuing struggle  and  a severe  test.  Some  24  different 
types  of  services  are  provided  in  facilities  ranging  from 
permanent  buildings  in  Saigon  to  packing  cases,  trucks 
and  bunkers  in  the  field.  Troops  can  shop  for  more 
than  2900  items  in  more  than  300  retail  stores  from  the 
DMZ  to  the  Mekong  Delta. 

Food  operations  consist  of  15  full-line  cafeterias. 
However,  most  service  in  Vietnam  is  provided  by  more 
than  170  snack  bars,  snack  stands,  mobile  units  and 
food  trailers.  Vietnam  exchanges  also  provide  many 
concession  services  such  as  tailoring,  barber  shops, 
beauty  shops,  car  sales,  watch  and  camera  repair, 
amusement  machines  and  shoe  repair. 


Modern  Operations.  Modern  exchanges  are  found 
throughout  the  United  States  and  in  25  countries  around 
the  world.  Operating  from  a world  headquarters  in 
Dallas,  TX,  AAFES  is  composed  of  four  principal  ex- 
change systems  closely  affiliated  with  headquarters 
through  advanced  management  programming,  policies 
and  computer  systems: 

•European  Exchange  System  (EES)  with  head- 
quarters in  Munich,  Germany,  operates  more  than  3,- 
000  selling  activities  providing  exchange  service  in 
Western  Europe,  the  Mediterranean,  Africa,  Turkey 
and  the  Middle  East. 

•Pacific  Exchange  System  (PACEX)  with  head- 
quarters in  Honolulu  provides  service  in  more  than 
6,800  activities  throughout  the  Pacific  including  South- 
east Asia. 

• Alaska  Exchange  System  is  the  smallest  with 
165  activities  serving  Alaska  and  the  Aleutian  Islands. 
Headquarters  is  at  Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base  near 
Anchorage. 

• Conus  and  Offshore  System  operates  exchanges 
in  the  continental  United  States  and  offshore  exchanges 
in  Greenland,  Canada,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Azores,  Pan- 
ama Canal  Zone  and  Brazil.  It  has  more  than  7,100 
selling  activities.  Headquarters  is  in  Dallas,  TX. 

A Board  of  Directors  furnishes  guidelines  under 
which  the  AAFES  Chief  operates  the  exchange.  The 
board,  composed  of  Army  and  Air  Force  general  offi- 
cers, also  includes  the  Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army  and 
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In  New  Britain,  1944,  a grass  shack  served  as  an  exchange. 
Canteen  in  France,  1918,  provided  many  essential 
items  found  now  in  a modern  PX. 


the  Chief  Master  Sergeant  of  the  Air  Force. 

Men  and  Merchandise.  Surveys  indicate  the  aver- 
age AAFES  customer  is  young  (median  age  22.7 
years),  has  dealt  largely  in  supermarkets  and  shopping 
centers  and  has  constantly  changing  demands.  To  meet 
these  changing  needs,  AAFES  facilities  are  designed  to 
serve  customers  in  military  communities  on  a global 

I basis.  (Continued  on  page  42) 
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Roll  Out  the  Barrels 

The  paymaster  is  lucky  to  catch  two  cavalry 
regiments  at  the  same  location.  The  7th  which  has 
been  in  action  on  the  frontier  is  being  sent  East 
for  the  1888  version  of  Rest  and  Recuperation 
while  the  8th  is  on  its  way  to  replace  it  in  the 
Northwest.  The  two  units  now  are  camped  at  Fort 
Riley,  KS.  The  soldiers  of  both  units  haven’t  been 
paid  for  several  months.  It  looks  like  a golden  op- 
portunity for  Moses  Waters  who  has  just  built  a 
new,  ornate  stone  canteen  at  Fort  Riley.  He  sets  up 
a branch  store  and  bar  in  a tent  near  the  camp  and 
supplies  the  bar  by  means  of  a horse-drawn  dray. 
It’s  an  opportunity  for  the  thirsty  soldiers,  too,  and 
many  of  them  rush  out  to  meet  the  dray  so  that 
many  barrels  of  brew  are  emptied  before  the 
wagon  reaches  the  tent.  Neither  Waters  nor  the 
troopers  are  heard  to  complain  and  Waters  is  re- 
ported to  have  taken  in  some  $15,000  in  3 days. 

Waters  is  a shrewd  businessman  who  has  built  a 
good  business  by  providing  honest  service  for 
troops  stationed  far  from  large  cities.  His  building, 
built  in  1888,  contains  a large  general  store,  en- 
listed men’s  bar  and  dining  room.  There  is  an  of- 
ficers’ club,  dining  room  and  bar — complete  with 
pool  and  billiard  tables — on  the  second  floor. 

His  $11,000  investment  in  the  building  was  a 
tremendous  sum  in  those  days.  However,  Waters 
didn’t  enjoy  his  prosperity  long  for  he  died  soon 
after  the  beer  hauling  episode  and  his  widow  sold 
the  building  to  the  Government  for  $5,000. 
Known  as  Waters  Hall  it  is  still  standing  at  Fort 
Riley.  As  one  of  the  oldest  existing  exchange 
buildings  it  remains  a link  with  the  early  days  of 
the  Army’s  Post  Exchanges. 
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In  the  Civil  War 
post  traders  supplied 
personal  items  for  the 
Union  soldiers. 


Congressional  directives  limit  the  merchandise  mix 
and  establish  the  type  and  price  lines  of  merchandise 
and  services  stateside.  These  restrictions  do  not  apply 
to  oversea  exchanges  where  the  major  ones  have  be- 
come “super  stores”  selling  all  of  the  necessity  and  lux- 
ury items  in  top  quality  U.S.  brand  name  merchandise. 
Furniture,  televisions,  stereos,  major  appliances,  full 
lines  of  clothing  and  sporting  goods  are  included. 

Oversea  exchanges  also  feature  extra  services  such  as 
mail  order  catalogs  and  “Mail-A-Gift”  programs  pro- 
viding for  delivery  of  American-made  gifts  direct  to  the 
folks  back  home.  In  Vietnam  and  Thailand  a soldier 
may  order  items  such  as  furs  for  mail  delivery  in  the 
United  States.  Under  special  agreement  certain  ex- 
changes may  even  sell  American  automobiles  through 
concessionaires  for  delivery  overseas  or  in  the  United 
States. 

The  policy  is  to  sell  virtually  all  American-produced 
merchandise  in  oversea  exchanges.  This  helps  stem  the 
gold  flow  from  the  United  States.  Foreign  merchandise 
is  in  great  demand  but  is  stocked  in  limited  quantity 
overseas.  The  customer  has  the  added  protection  of  the 
AAFES  money-back  guarantee. 

In  some  instances,  to  assure  that  food  standards  for 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  are  met  overseas,  the  exchange  op- 
erates meat  processing  plants,  bakeries  and  ice  cream 
factories. 
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Modern  Management  Methods.  Direct  savings 
from  management  programs  have  not  only  held  certain 
exchange  prices  level  but  have  actually  reduced  many. 
The  Exchange  Service  has  taken  two  important  steps 
to  produce  sound  economies  and  lower  prices  for 
customers: 

• Establishment  of  eight  computerized  Exchange  Re- 
gions throughout  the  United  States,  each  responsible  for 
procurement  of  all  merchandise,  services  and  conces- 
sions for  all  exchanges  within  its  area. 

• Headquarters  AAFES  has  responsibility  for  com- 
puterized procurement  of  all  merchandise  made  in  the 
United  States  and  sold  in  oversea  exchange  systems. 

With  the  computer  systems  of  the  Exchange  Regions 
and  oversea  exchanges  tied  in  with  AAFES'  headquar- 
ters computer  center  the  worldwide  complex  has  be- 
come a tightly  run  operation.  The  proof  lies  in  actual 
savings.  Comparisons  of  markups  in  department  and 
variety  stores,  supermarkets  and  discount  houses  with 
exchange  prices  reveal  a startling  difference. 

As  an  exchange  customer  you  are  protected  by 
directives  that  require  AAFES  to  sell  high  quality, 
U.S.  brand-name  merchandise  at  a sized  prize  markup 
and  with  a guarantee.  To  enforce  its  guarantees, 
AAFES  maintains  a rigid  program  of  quality  control. 
Much  of  the  testing  is  conducted  in  its  own  laboratories, 
both  before  and  after  delivery  to  exchanges.  Q 

SOWERS 


Champ 


HE  STARTING  gates  drop 
...  a sleek  blue  racer  streaks 
down  the  speedway!  At  its  wheel 
. . . a champion! 

Today  when  many  Americans  are 
concerned  that  youths  are  going  to 
hell,  perhaps  they  should  meet  Joey 
Petrich  — designer,  builder  and 
driver  of  this  championship  car. 
Earlier  it  carried  him  to  victory  over 
60  competitors  at  Fort  Leonard 
Wood,  MO.  That  win  brought  Joey 
to  Akron,  OH,  and  the  World  Grav- 
ity Grand  Prix,  better  known  as  the 
Soap  Box  Derby. 

The  son  of  Sergeant  Major  Rob- 
ert Petrich,  one  in  a family  of  10, 


Joey  belies  many  popular  concepts 
about  today’s  youth.  He’s  ambitious, 
conscientious,  religious,  loves  his 
parents  and  family  although  he  ad- 
mits “my  sisters  do  get  a bit  on  my 
nerves.” 

“I  couldn’t  believe  that  boy  had 
that  much  stamina,”  his  father  says. 
“When  he  decided  he  wanted  to  win 
he  often  worked  until  three  in  the 
morning.” 

Eighth  grader  Joey  says:  “My 
buddy  won  the  Leonard  Wood  race 
last  year  so  I figured,  what  the  heck, 
why  not  me?” 

Did  building  the  car  bring  father 
and  son  closer  together?  “Closer?” 
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the  sergeant  major  asks.  “We’ve  al- 
ways been  close.  1 guess  we  just 
grew  up  as  a family  together.” 

“Dad  helped  design  the  brakes 
and  all  that,”  Joey  admits,  “but  I 
did  all  the  work.”  For  Joey,  the  fun 
was  “in  the  racin’  . . . and  the  re- 
wards at  the  end.”  Those  included  a 
television  set  and  a $500  savings 
bond. 

Sergeant  Petrich  and  his  wife  are 
only  two  of  thousands  of  military 
parents  who  find  time  to  work  with 
their  kids — in  Little  League,  scout- 
ing, hobbies  of  all  sorts  and  of 
course  the  Soap  Box  Derby. 

A mixture  of  anxiety  and  curi- 
osity began  to  build  for  the  Army 
family  as  it  arrived  at  Derby  Town. 

“Man,  it  was  really  way  out,” 
Joey  related.  “We  drove  across  this 
narrow  bridge,  down  a dirt  country 
road  and  there  we  were.”  The  place 
was  filled  with  junior  racers  and 
their  parents. 

Joey  and  his  proud  parents  en- 
joyed the  week  at  Akron.  “It  was  a 
blast,”  Joey  said,  “swimmin’,  horse- 
back ridin’,  playin’  ball.  There  was 


chapel  every  morning,  watch  ’em 
raise  the  flag  and  then  eat  steak  and 
eggs  . . . everything  was  just  great!” 
For  the  first  time  since  the  race 
began  in  1933  there  were  girl  com- 
petitors but  that  didn’t  worry  Joey. 
“The  girls  this  year  didn’t  have  a 
chance,”  he  said  knowingly. 

Joey  was  right.  He  didn’t  have  to 
worry  about  a girl  on  race  day.  It 
was  a boy  who  beat  him  with  the 
best  time  of  the  day — 27.14  sec- 
onds. Disappointment,  yes,  but  hap- 
piness when  his  new  friend  later 
ended  in  the  money. 

They  came  as  strangers  but  left 
as  friends.  Like  one  young  champ 
put  it,  “You  know,  dad,  all  these 
kids,  they’re  just  the  same.  They 
come  from  all  over  but  they’re  just 
the  same.” 

Joey  wants  to  be  a lawyer.  He’s 
had  enough  racing.  An  Army  law- 
yer maybe?  “Well,”  his  father  re- 
plied, “that’s  his  business.” 

As  for  other  youths  in  America, 
Joey’s  only  advice  is  to  “Get  in- 
volved! Be  a champ!”  That  advice 
has  served  the  Petrich  family  well. 
— SSG  Don  Mallicoat  -A 


A Penny  For 
Your  Smoke 

MOKING  expensive?  Want  to  stop?  Try  saving  pen- 
nies! It  works  for  Specialist  4 Jim  D.  Gandy! 

The  young  Fort  Lewis  MP  and  his  wife  are  planning 
for  a future  addition  to  the  family  and  since  smoking 
was  proving  “a  very  expensive  habit,”  Jim  decided  to 
stop.  But  how?  Logic  prevailed.  No  place  for  ashes — 
no  smoking! 

Jim  had  two  large  ashtrays  and  six  small  ones  scat- 
tered around  the  house  from  kitchen  to  bath.  Instead  of 
removing  them,  he  decided  to  take  them  out  of  service 
by  filling  them.  With  what?  Pennies!  Why  not? 

So  it  began!  In  5 weeks  the  ashtrays  were  filled  with 
some  $30  in  pennies — and  the  total  grew  every  day. 
Jim  stopped  smoking — but  not  wife  Shirley:  “Full  ash- 
trays or  not,  I just  couldn't.  I know  the  pennies  are  for 
the  baby  which  makes  it  all  the  more  difficult.  We’re 
going  to  start  a bank  account  for  him  as  soon  as  he’s 
born.” 


The  ashes?  “They  go  in  her  cooking  pots,”  Jim 
answered. 

Only  one  problem  arose.  “You  can't  put  pennies  in 
the  ashtrays  at  work,”  Jim  explained.  “Some  dude  will 
use  them  for  lunch  money.” — SSG  Don  Mallicoat.  || 

SOtoMS 
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WHEN  Sergeant  First  Class 
Edward  Olafsen  went  to 
Vietnam  his  wife  “wanted  to  stay 
busy.”  There  were  three  small  Olaf- 
sens  around  the  house  which  is 
enough  to  keep  most  wives  plenty 
busy  but  she  thought  a few  more 
children  would  help  keep  her  from 
getting  lonely. 

Inquiring  at  the  local  social  serv- 
ice agency  she  learned  there  was  a 
great  need  for  temporary  homes  for 
small  children  awaiting  adoption  or 
children  who  might  need  loving  care 
in  a family  setting. 

The  Olafsens’  personal  project  of 
assistance  to  foster  children  began 
in  1962  when  they  were  living  in 
Karlsruhe,  Germany,  and  Ed  was 
assigned  to  what  is  now  the  72d  Sig- 
nal Battalion.  Their  first  foster  child 
was  a 3-year-old  German  girl  who 
was  part  of  the  family  for  2 years. 

In  1968  the  Olafsens  were  again 
back  in  Germany  where  SFC  Olaf- 
sen was  assigned  to  STRATCOM — 
Europe’s  Satellite  Communications 
site.  By  this  time,  all  the  Olafsen 
children  were  in  school  so  Margrith 
started  taking  care  of  foster  children 
again.  The  first  youth  placed  with 
them  was  a 10-year-old  boy  with 
emotional  problems  and  it  didn’t 
work  out.  Neither  did  it  discourage 
the  Olafsens  and  through  the  years 
since  they  have  cared  for  18  chil- 
dren plus  their  own. 

Happy  to  Help.  At  one  time  the 
German  Youth  Agency  asked  them 
to  care  for  four  sisters  from  3 to  12 
years  old  whose  mother  had  died 


SERGEANT  FIRST  CLASS  CAROL  RICE  is  assigned  to 
the  Information  Office,  U.S.  Army  Strategic  Com- 
munications Command-Europe. 


in  an  accident.  They  shifted  sleeping 
arrangements,  changed  their  living 
routine  and  took  in  the  four  young- 
sters until  they  could  be  cared  for 
by. their  family. 

“The  men  I work  with  have  re- 
sponded whenever  I needed  help,” 
SFC  Olafsen  said.  “They  came  over 
to  the  house,  helped  move  furniture 
and  put  up  bunk  beds.” 

And  what  do  the  Olafsens’  own 
children  think  of  all  these  temporary 
brothers  and  sisters?  “We  couldn't 
have  done  it  without  their  help,” 
Mrs.  Olafsen  says.  “They  have  given 
up  more  than  anybody  else.  Once 
we  had  them  sleeping  in  the  hall  and 
on  the  living  room  couch.” 

Their  own  children  are  Susanna 
17,  William  12  and  Marc  9.  Recent- 
ly the  big  hearted  family  decided  to 
have  more  of  their  own — so  they 
adopted  a boy,  Eric,  9 months,  and 
an  infant  girl,  Tanja. 

Asked  about  their  theories  of 
rearing  children,  the  Olafsens  say: 
“Treat  them  as  individuals  to  begin 


FAMILY  LIFE— Mrs.  Olafsen  feeds  Eric 
as  Tanja  plays  in  crib  and  Prince  guards 
the  hearth.  SFC  Olafsen  takes  a relaxing 
break  with  Tanja.  Their  oldest  daughter, 
17,  works  in  an  Army  office  in  Landstuhl. 

with.  Parents  who  complain  about 
a generation  gap  are  shirking  their 
responsibilities.  Respect  your  chil- 
dren and  they  will  respect  you. 
There  is  too  much  pressure  on  to- 
day’s youth.  If  our  children  will  be 
happy  as  tradesmen,  that's  what  we 
want  for  them.” 

Children  aren’t  the  only  things 
that  the  Olafsens  take  care  of, 
though.  They  raise  collies — once 
they  had  ten  but  are  now  down  to 
two.  The  boys  bring  home  lizards, 
birds,  crows,  frogs  and  fish. 

“Sometimes  it’s  like  walking  into 
a zoo,”  laughs  SFC  Olafsen.  “But 
Margrith  stays  calm  and  unruffled.” 

The  family's  work  has  not  gone 
unnoticed  by  the  military  commu- 
nity. Recently  the  2d  General  Hos- 
pital staff  presented  a citation  to  the 
Olafsens,  stating:  “You  responded 
to  the  needs  of  your  community  by 
opening  your  home  to  children  in 
need  of  foster  home  care.  You  have 
given  them  love,  understanding  and 
time,  often  without  financial  help.” 
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In  the  Words  of  a Barracks 

Thiel 


Steve  is  a private  E2. 

Unmarried,  he  is  from  a middle 
income  family  in  a small  farming 
community.  Steve  is  also  17 
years  old — and  a confessed 
barracks  thief. 

This  is  his  story. 

OST  STEALING  starts  at 
an  early  age — 8 or  younger, 
I guess.  You  start  taking  things  from 
your  mother’s  purse,  stealing  bubble 
gum  from  the  corner  store.  From 
there  it’s  gas,  tires,  car  parts  and 
then  the  car  itself. 

I joined  the  Army  ‘cause  I got 
kicked  out  of  high  school  for  inciting 
a riot,  but  I’d  been  stealing  for  4 or 
5 years  or  more.  I was  only  a petty 


thief  ’til  I got  hooked  up  with  a cycle 
gang  on  the  West  Coast  about  2 
years  ago.  We  stole  bikes,  cars  . . . 
stuff  like  that.  Shipped  them  to  the 
East  Coast  and  sold  them.  I guess 
all  in  all  I’ve  ripped  off  about  $3,000 
worth  of  stuff. 

Stealing  gets  to  be  sort  of  an 
instinctive  habit.  You  don’t  know 
you're  gonna  do  it  ’til  it  happens. 

I thought  the  service  was  a lot  of 
fun  in  basic  but  I was  held  over  for 
more  than  a month  ’til  I could  pass 
my  PT  test.  While  waiting  for  assign- 
ment orders  I decided  to  go  AWOL. 
I didn’t  have  any  money  so  I figured 
one  more  trick  wouldn’t  make  any 
difference. 

Three  nights  after  graduation 
some  of  the  guys  had  their  travel 


pay.  When  I came  in  the  barracks 
that  night  there  was  these  pants 
laying  on  a bunk  and  a billfold  right 
next  to  them.  Anybody  could  have 
taken  it. 

That’s  the  trouble  with  soldiers — 
at  least  the  one's  I’ve  seen.  They’re 
too  careless.  I don’t  think  they’re 
trusting,  just  careless.  And  those  are 
the  best  hits,  the  easy  ones. 

If  the  money’s  in  a wallet  there’s 
ways  of  gettin’  into  it  without  the 
guy  even  knowin’.  If  it  looks  like  all 
his  money’s  there,  he's  not  going  to 
check  the  rest,  so  I take  the  biggest 
bills  and  leave  the  rest  ...  or  put  a 
one  on  top  of  the  stack  and  a five  on 
the  bottom,  fill  the  rest  with  some 
green  and  I’m  home  free.  As  for 
fingerprints,  I just  pick  things  up 
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[ between  my  fingers. 

Puttin'  your  billfold  in  the  pillow- 
case  or  under  the  pillow  might 
stymie  an  amateur  but  a thief  can 
slip  his  hand  in  without  you  even 
knowin’  ...  or  if  he  waits  a while, 
the  pillow  will  usually  slip  aside. 

Now  if  the  money’s  locked  up, 
that’s  a different  story.  Most  anyone 
can  normally  open  a barracks  room 
door  with  a pick  or  a card.  A hair- 
pin or  small  flat  wire  will  open  a 
padlock.  Combinations  are  a bit 
tougher.  The  best  lock  on  the  mar- 
ket is  a double  lock — one  that  takes 
a key  and  a combination. 

As  for  government  lockers,  any- 
body with  a little  experience  can 
open  one  and  lock  it  back  up  so  no 
one  will  know  the  difference.  I 
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understand  the  Army  is  studying 
ways  to  improve  protection  by  dou- 
ble locks.  Anyway,  if  guys  would 
take  the  time  to  hide  their  valuables 
in  their  lockers  and  lock  them  up 
that  would  stop  a lot  of  thievery. 
It's  hard  to  open  one  without  mak- 
ing some  noise. 

Barracks  guard  routines  usually 
help  the  thief.  Usually  he's  writin' 
letters  or  readin'  or  polishin’  his 
boots  instead  of  doin’  his  thing. 
Then  when  the  guard  hears  someone 
come  towards  the  barracks,  he 
jumps  up  and  does  his  thing.  That 
tips  off  the  thief  too. 

Rooms  can  help  as  well  as  hinder. 
If  you're  seen  goin’  in  or  out  of 
where  you  don't  belong,  no  excuse. 
You've  had  it.  But  at  night  it’s  bet- 


Steve’s  “little  mistake”  came  when  he 
decided  to  do  his  last  job  while  drunk. 
He  double  checked  to  see  if  everyone 
was  asleep  but  must  have  overlooked 
someone  because  a witness  to  the  theft 
came  forward  the  next  day  and  named 
him. 

This  interview  took  place  in  the  post 
stockade  where  Steve  is  in  pre-trial  con- 
finement. During  this  time  he  is  serving 
as  a cook’s  helper.  His  main  complaints 
are  lack  of  freedom  and  loss  of  female 
association.  In  Steve’s  words,  it  is 
“really  a bad  scene.” 


ter.  Unlock  the  door  . . . slip  in  . . . 
lock  the  door  back  ...  rip  off  the 
item  . . . hide  it  . . . slip  back  out 
and  you’re  home  free.  You  can  pick 
up  the  item  later. 

The  young  soldier’s  gonna  trust 
people.  Regardless  of  how  good  he 
thinks  he  knows  them,  he  never  can 
tell.  For  instance,  some  thieves  play 
up  to  you  for  awhile  and  then  after 
they  learn  your  routine,  get  your 
pattern  set  pretty  good,  they'll  rip 
you  off  and  there  you  sit.  You  don’t 
even  suspect  them. 

About  the  best  thing  you  can  do 
is  hide  your  valuables  in  your  foot 
locker  or  wall  locker,  someplace  dif- 
ferent each  night.  Double  check  all 
your  locks  and  use  a double  lock 
where  possible.  Even  switch  around 
combination  locks.  It'll  take  an  ex- 
pert to  break  in  or  learn  the  routine, 
and  most  barracks  thieves  are  ama- 
teurs. Remember,  the  more  locks 
twixt  you  and  him  the  better. 

Also  copy  down  the  serial  num- 
bers of  your  big  bills  and  check  the 
amount  each  time  right  after  you've 
left  your  wallet  alone,  locked  up  or 
not.  It’s  a lot  of  trouble  but  it  can 
save  you  dough. 

As  far  as  stealing  is  concerned, 
you  may  get  away  with  it  for  years 
but  eventually  you'll  get  caught.  In 
the  long  run  it  just  doesn’t  pay.  One 
little  mistake  and  that’s  it.  Look  at 
me! — SSG  Don  Mallicoat.  M 
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To  sick  and  wounded 
in  Army  hospitals  she’s 


44 The  Most  Beautiful 
Girl  in  the  World . . 


THE  recruiting  poster  says  it  simply:  “The  Most  Beautiful  Girl  in  the 
World  is  a U.  S.  Army  Nurse.”  Thousands  of  GI  patients  who  have 
received  care  from  Army  nurses  would  certainly  agree,  especially  those 
hospitalized  in  Vietnam. 

The  first  Army  nurses — 13  of  them — arrived  in  Vietnam  in  March  1962 
and  were  assigned  to  a hospital  at  Nha  Trang.  Since  then  more  than  5,000 
have  served  there,  many  for  more  than  one  tour  of  duty.  The  first  13  made 
up  the  only  Army  Medical  Department  unit  there  until  October  1964  when 
a dispensary  was  established  at  Soc  Trong  with  another  five  nurses  assigned. 

With  the  build-up,  medical  facilities  were  also  increased.  In  1965  nurses 
were  serving  in  Saigon,  Bien  Hoa,  Qui  Nhon  and  An  Khe  and  by  1967  the 
number  had  risen  to  23.  As  in  any  hospital,  they  were  operating  room  nurses 
or  nurse  anesthetists,  or  they  served  as  members  of  a specialist  surgical  or 
medical  treatment  team.  Often  they  worked  around  the  clock. 

Vietnam  was  the  first  war  in  which  men  served  as  commissioned  officers  in 
the  Army  Nurse  Corps.  The  1st  Cavalry  Division  was  one  of  the  first  units 
to  have  a male  nurse  anesthetist.  During  the  peak  war  period,  several  became 
jump-qualified  while  working  in  airborne  units. 

Nurses  in  Vietnam  live  under  much  the  same  conditions  as  the  soldiers, 
suffering  the  same  hardship  of  weather,  primitive  quarters  and  often  the 
same  danger.  They  serve  in  a sense  side-by-side  with  the  soldier.  Their 
weapons  against  injury  and  disease  are  personal  interest,  skill  and  modern 
equipment. 

In  September  when  Brigadier  General  Lillian  Dunlap  became  the  14th 
chief  of  the  corps,  she  recalled  a friend’s  recipe  for  apple  pie.  The  friend 
added  as  much  sugar  as  the  recipe  prescribed,  then  she  shut  her  eyes  and 
put  in  a handful  more.  General  Dunlap  said,  “To  me  this  is  the  nurse’s  dis- 
position— to  add  a handful  more  than  is  required.” 

In  addition  to  day-in,  day-out  service  to  the  wounded,  many  Army  nurses 
devote  off-duty  time  to  work  in  the  Medical  Civic  Action  Program  (MED- 
CAP).  Serving  as  advisors  to  Vietnamese  nursing  personnel  in  local  hospi- 
tals, they  have  acted  as  a positive  force  for  peace,  for  people-to-people 
friendship. 

The  military  nurse  in  Vietnam  is  a “mother,”  “sister,”  “best  buddy,” 
“meanest  woman  alive,”  “cutest  thing  I’ve  seen  in  a long  time,”  “ . . . hands 
as  cold  as  ice.”  Yet  these  same  hands  can  comfort  a man  with  a broken  spirit. 
To  the  sick  and  wounded,  the  Army  nurse  is  more  than  beautiful — she’s  a 
symbol  of  assurance  that  help  is  near. 


In  the  following  photos,  SP5  Logan  McMinn  of 
the  U.  S.  Army  Photo  Detachment,  Pacific, 
records  some  scenes  of  Army  nurses  perform- 
ing their  daily  stint  in  evacuation  and  field 
hospitals  in  Vietnam. 
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All  in  a day’s  work  for  the  nurse  in  Vietnam — taking  a 
wounded  man’s  blood  pressure  or  cutting  food  for  a soldier 
with  injured  hand  or  caring  for  a Vietnamese  child  being 
treated  as  part  of  civic  action  program — 
and  then  there's  always  paperwork  as  nurses  maintain 
records  of  their  patients. 


* 
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Master 
of  the 
Bow 

i 

SP4  Leo  R.  Lalond 


more  practice  for  SP4  Ward  as  he 
draws  a sight  on  the  upcoming 
Olympic  Games.  Bow  is  outfitted  with 
stabilizers  and  shock  absorbers. 
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AT  21,  HE’S  the  youngest  per- 
son ever  to  win  the  world 
: title  in  the  World  Archery  Cham- 
pionship matches  when  he  set  1 1 
■|  world  records  in  1969.  And  then, 

I just  2 years  later,  he  missed  out  on 
qualifying  for  the  world  tournament. 

He’s  Specialist  4 Hardy  Ward, 
assigned  to  the  Special  Services  Of- 
fice, Military  District  of  Washing- 
ton. Right  now,  besides  working  at 
his  Army  job,  he’s  practicing  for  a 
comeback  that  he  hopes  will  take 
him  to  the  Olympic  Games.  It  was 
because  he  couldn't  train  enough 
with  the  bow  that  he  missed  out  on 
the  1971  competition,  he  says. 

However,  years  of  constant  work 
with  the  bow  left  him  with  arthritis 
in  three  fingers  on  his  right  hand 
and  bursitis  in  both  elbows.  His 
; fingers  are  hard,  calloused  and 
somewhat  deformed  because  he 
started  shooting  when  he  was  5 — 
before  his  bones  had  a chance  to 
harden.  Because  of  this,  his  doctor 
advises  him  to  quit  serious  compe- 
tition after  the  1972  Olympics. 

He  got  his  first  bow  when  he  was 
5.  His  father,  who  coached  him  un- 
til Ward  entered  the  Army,  is  now 
executive  of  an  archery  supply  com- 
pany. He  took  the  boy  to  his  first 
tournament  when  he  was  12,  then 
coached  him  to  1 12  victories  out  of 
129  tournaments  that  climaxed 
with  winning  the  world  title  in 
1969. 

After  that  event,  Ward  was  in- 
vited to  Japan  for  2 weeks  to  teach, 
coach  and  demonstrate  his  tech- 
nique to  Japanese  archers.  His  ad- 
vice led  to  improvements  in  design 
’of  bows  made  by  a Japanese  firm. 

Ward’s  bow,  a delicate  instru- 
ment with  a 40-pound  pull,  costs 
;$250. 

He  won  the  National  Adult 
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Championship  at  age  16 — youngest 
winner  in  the  history  of  archery 
competition.  He  did  it  by  running 
up  an  astounding  1 16  point  lead. 

Earlier,  Ward  with  the  help  of 
his  father  built  a rear  peep  sight  for 
his  bow.  This  device  became  widely 
used,  especially  in  major  tourna- 
ments, but  this  year  it  was  elimi- 
nated for  tournament  shooting. 

“This  is  like  taking  the  rear  sight 
off  a rifle,”  Ward  says.  “I  never 
shot  without  it  before.  It  completely 
changed  my  form.” 

His  bow  also  is  equipped  with 
stabilizers  and  shock  absorbers.  He 
attributes  much  of  his  success  to 
these  devices  which  stabilize  and 
balance  the  bow,  coordinate  reac- 
tion on  release  of  the  bow  string, 
and  absorb  pressure,  shock  and  vi- 
bration. 

But  all  the  devices  are  of  little 
value  without  plenty  of  practice 
time  under  the  tutelage  of  a good 
coach,  Ward  feels.  The  biggest  in- 
fluence on  his  career  has  been  his 
father.  “He  took  his  time  to  coach 
and  help  me  develop  interest  in  the 
sport.  He  knows  my  form  and  can 
spot  any  changes.” 

Earlier  this  year  Ward  married 
his  childhood  sweetheart,  Fredna. 
He  doesn’t  let  her  get  involved  in 
archery,  however.  He  says  he 
doesn’t  want  her  to  damage  her  fin- 
gers as  he  has. 

“I  don’t  even  know  if  I’ll  teach 
my  kids,”  he  says.  “I  don’t  want 
them  to  get  into  this  habit  of  con- 
stant practice  that  cuts  into  a nor- 
mal childhood.  When  most  kids  on 
the  block  would  be  playing,  I’d  be 
shooting  arrows.” 

Right  now  that’s  what  he’s  doing 
every  spare  minute.  His  immediate 
plans  include  competing  in  the  ’72 
Olympics — “a  dream  I’ve  had  since 
I was  12,”  he  says.  Come  March 
1972  he’ll  start  daily  practice,  put- 
ting in  as  much  as  4 hours  a day. 
His  target — winning  the  gold  medal 
next  October  in  Munich.  £ 


The  soldier  bowman  displays  the 
shooting  form  that  made  him  youngest 
champion. 
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These  Redskins  are  also  Army  National 
Guardsmen — top  left,  Mike  Bragg  kicks 
as  opponent  tries  to  block;  on  Guard 
duty,  top  right,  he  handles  calls  at  the 
operations  center.  Bottom,  Mack  Alston 
(81)  returns  to  huddle  for  another  play. 
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EVER  wonder  what  it’s  like  to  have  a 300-pound 
pro  football  player  charge  you  with  something 
short  of  mayhem  on  his  mind? 

“I  guess  I'm  awed  more  than  anything  else,”  says 
PFC  Mike  Bragg  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Army 
National  Guard  and  punter  for  the  Washington  Red- 
skins. “It’s  amazing  how  those  guys  can  move  con- 
sidering their  size.  They  can  go  any  direction  with  ease,” 
reports  the  4-year  veteran  of  the  Skins.  "But  I don’t 
really  worry  about  it,”  adds  Mike.  “We  have  some 
big,  fast  men  up  there  to  help  protect  me.” 

PFC  Mack  Alston,  an  MP  with  the  DC  Guard,  sees 
it  differently  from  his  position  as  tight  end  with  the 
Redskins.  “I  don't  get  hit  much  by  the  big  guys  be- 
cause of  where  I play.  They  get  me  once  in  a while 
when  I'm  close  but  when  I go  out  for  a pass  I always 
worry  about  getting  hit  on  the  blind  side  regardless 
of  a man's  size.  The  right  kind  of  shot  could  end  a 


career  as  a professional  player.” 

Why  do  they  risk  serious  injury  week  after  week  on 
the  gridiron?  Money  is  part  of  it  but  there’s  something 
more.  These  athlete/guardsmen  love  the  game. 

True,  there's  a lot  of  glamour  in  pro  football  but 
there’s  plenty  of  plain  hard  work  involved.  After  the 
big  game  on  the  weekend,  players  normally  have  the 
next  day  off.  Then  it’s  back  to  practice,  morning  chalk 
talks  and  afternoon  drills.  But  for  Alston  and  Bragg 
those  days  off  are  often  spent  making  up  guard  train- 
ing— and  that  about  wipes  out  any  leisure  time. 

Bragg,  who  has  a degree  in  sociology  from  the 
University  of  Richmond  in  Virginia,  spends  most  of 
his  drill  time  assisting  the  District  of  Columbia  Army 
National  Guard  recruiter.  But  when  something  hap- 
pens to  activate  the  DC  Guard  he  takes  his  post  in 
the  G3  section  manning  telephones  in  the  operations 
center. 
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“I  answer  phones  and  keep  the  official  journal,” 
says  the  5'  1 l'\  190-pounder.  “When  things  really  start 
to  happen  it  keeps  me  busy  making  sure  the  right 
messages  get  to  the  right  people.”  Since  the  DC  Guard 
is  responsible  for  an  extensive  summer  youth  program, 
both  Bragg  and  Alston  spend  most  of  their  summer 
camp  working  with  youngsters  from  the  area — in  addi- 
tion to  regular  training. 

“A  lot  of  guys  in  my  unit  think  we  get  special  treat- 
ment,” explains  big  Mack  Alston.  “They  don’t  see  us 
as  often  as  the  other  men  in  training  and  think  we’re 
getting  away  with  something.  They  don't  seem  to 
realize  that  we're  in  make-up  training  when  they’re 
working  at  their  civilian  jobs.” 

“Together,  football  and  my  guard  duties  keep  me 
away  from  my  family  a lot,”  says  the  24-year-old  grad 
from  Maryland  State  University.  His  wife  agrees.  “He 
was  even  gone  when  our  daughter  was  born.  He  left  for 
Fort  Jackson  for  6 months  active  training  in  the  morn- 
ing and  our  baby  was  born  that  evening.” 

Most  of  the  6'  2"  receiver’s  time  with  the  guard  is 
spent  in  classwork  in  the  huge  DC  Armory.  But  when 
the  MP  battalion  goes  on  alert.  Mack  takes  to  the 
street  in  full  gear.  He  folds  his  husky  230-pound  frame 
into  a jeep  and  takes  off  for  where  the  action  is. 

Speaking  about  his  football  activities,  Mack  com- 
ments that  he  and  tight  end  Jerry  Smith  help  one  an- 
other all  the  time.  “When  Jerry  goes  out  1 let  him  know 
what  he’s  doing  wrong  and  he  does  the  same  for  me. 
I’ve  learned  a lot  from  him.  He’s  a great  guy.  And  so’s 
Cpach  Allen  (head  coach  and  general  manager  of  the 
Redskins).  The  coach  has  some  great  ideas  and  if  we 
believe  in  what  he  says  we’ll  have  a great  team.” 

“Allen  is  the  most  thorough  man  I know,”  adds 
Bragg.  “He  thinks  of  everything.  He  even  had  a gym- 
nast at  our  spring  training  camp  to  show  us  exercises 
to  avoid  pulled  muscles.” 

Allen’s  record  as  coach  of  the  Rams  supports  his 
methods. 

And  what  does  he  think  of  his  football  play- 


When his  MP  battalion  goes  on  the  alert,  Mack  Alston  takes 
to  the  street  in  full  gear.  Here  he  checks  his  vehicle  at  the 
armory. 


ing  Army  National  Guardsmen?  “It’s  tough  on  the 
player  to  miss  practice  and  attempt  to  keep  up  his 
National  Guard  obligation  and  our  game  progress,  but 
we  work  it  out.  We  need  and  appreciate  the  coopera- 
tion of  Guard  officials.” 

It  might  be  rough  on  the  two  men,  but  you  can  bet 
they’ll  be  out  there  at  game  time  facing  the  giants 
of  the  opposing  line.  And  a few  days  later  they'll  be 
at  their  National  Guard  training  drill — bruises  and 
all. — SFC  Carl  Martin.  £ 
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Never 

Too 

Late 


GIs  who  thought  they  were  safe  from  the  draft 
only  to  have  their  greetings  arrive  can  take  some 
consolation  from  the  case  of  Colonel  Billy  B. 

Nicholas,  a 27-year  Army  veteran  who  received  his 
induction  orders  recently. 

But  his  draft  board,  in  Little  Rock,  AR,  relented. 

He's  now  classified  IV-A  as  "an  individual  who  has 
sufficient  prior  active  service"  to  exempt  him. 
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Hard 

Rock 

Artist 

Pauline  Cheesborough 


| 111  DON'T  want  to  destroy  nature,  just  enhance 
® it,”  says  Specialist  4 Steve  Craw,  a hard-rock 
artist,  formerly  of  the  Fort  Gordon  Information  Office 
now  serving  in  Korea.  He's  speaking  of  his  rock-pic- 
tures which  are  really  miniature  paintings  on  rocks. 
Some  are  done  in  brilliant  colors,  others  in  somber 
tones,  according  to  the  mood  he  wants  to  capture. 

He  paints  landscapes,  abstracts,  pop  art  scenes  of 
suns  and  American  flags.  Some  of  his  patterns  are 
artistic  curlicues  in  luminous  colors.  His  intricate  hair- 
line tracery  of  Chinese  flowering  shrubs  in  delicate 
hues  on  rugged  rock  is  a study  in  contrasts. 

Craw  paints  on  almost  anything  he  can  get  his 
hands  on  if  it  interests  him.  And  he's  always  pre- 
pared. He  designed  and  wears  a contraption  resembling 
a money  belt  to  carry  his  paints  and  brushes. 
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“Never  know  when  I'll  see  something  I want  to 
paint,”  he  says. 

Once  while  fishing  he  became  entranced  with  the 
texture  of  a fishing  pole  and  wound  up  painting  pat- 
terns on  it.  However,  he  still  prefers  rocks. 

“While  at  the  Defense  Information  School  at  Fort 
Benjamin  Harrison,  IN,  I picked  up  a few  rocks  and 
painted  pictures  on  them  just  to  fill  in  my  spare  time. 
People  seemed  to  like  them  a lot.” 

Since  then  he's  gone  on  rock-hunting  expeditions 
in  California  mountains,  in  the  San  Bernardino  Desert 
and  Jalama  Beach  near  San  Luis  Obispo.  Korea's 
mountains  and  beaches  also  have  furnished  some  choice 
rocks  for  his  collection.  “The  best  smooth  ones  come 
from  the  beach;  the  rough,  angular  ones  from  the 
desert,”  he  says. 

His  unique  hobby  has  also  proved  saleable;  he's 
sold  to  gift  shops  and  individuals — and  he  gives  many 
rock  paintings  away  to  his  friends  as  keepsakes.  £ 
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The  Cloud  is  a 


HEY,  that  black  cloud  isn’t  a cloud  at  all.  It’s  a 
mountain  top.  Did  you  hear  me,  pilot? 

There  we  were,  half  way  between  Fort  Greely  and 
Fort  Richardson,  with  a mountain  looming  half  a mile 
above  our  little  single  engine,  four-seat  plane.  Rain 
smeared  our  vision,  clouds  closed  around  us,  winds 
seemed  to  force  us  down  when  we  wanted  to  gain  a 
little  altitude. 

I was  beginning  to  wonder  why  I ever  got  the  brilliant 
idea  of  writing  a story  about  GI  pilots  in  Alaska.  At 
that  moment  one  of  them,  Specialist  4 Ed  Balling,  pulled 
the  last  cigaret  from  his  pack,  squashed  the  empty  pack- 
age and  muttered  to  the  passenger  beside  him,  “For 
God’s  sake,  don’t  run  out  of  cigarets  or  we’ll  never 
make  it.” 

Oh  lordy,  lordy — nothing  between  us  and  a smash-up 
but  a thin  spiral  of  cigaret  smoke,  I thought  to  myself. 
Anybody  could  see  that  pilot  Ed  was  worried. 

When  I’d  met  him  a week  earlier  he  had  given  me  a 
lot  of  talk  about  how  great  the  Fort  Richardson  flying 
club  is.  Soldiers  stationed  in  Alaska  who  want  to  learn 
to  fly  have  10  planes  available.  The  club,  which  is  gov- 
ernment-operated, rents  the  planes  at  low  rates.  More 
than  100  members  of  all  ranks  pay  an  initiation  fee 
plus  $8  a month  dues,  a single  little  old  buck  for  in- 
surance, and  between  $9  to  $11  an  hour  flying  time 
depending  on  the  type  of  plane.' 

So  it  sounded  like  a great  chance  for  me  to  get  from 
here  to  there;  it  would  give  Ed  free  flight  time  because 
I would  pay  the  rental  fee;  and  it  ought  to  make  a 
swell  story. 

So  here  we  were.  Ed  had  picked  me  up  at  Fort  Greely 
for  the  hop  to  Fort  Richardson.  From  the  looks  of  the 
weather  I didn't  think  he’d  take  off  but  he  had  said  it 


was  a beautiful  tail  wind,  with  plenty  of  ceiling.  But  of 
course  maybe  we'd  better  hurry  and  move  out  before 
the  clouds  closed  in.  If  we  didn’t  we  might  be  stuck  here 
for  2 or  3 days,  he  reasoned.  And  somebody  on  the 
other  end  of  the  radio  was  saying  there  was  adequate 
ceiling  in  the  passes  with  smooth  sailing  above  8,500 
feet  but  some  turbulence  at  lower  altitudes. 

So  we  took  off.  The  fact  that  there  were  two  other 
passengers,  plus  my  luggage,  made  climbing  just  a little 
difficult. 

Ed  was  saying  there  was  nothing  to  worry  about.  “If 
we  have  to  land  there  are  plenty  of  little  strips  down 
there  in  the  pass.  Bush  pilots  use  them  all  the  time.” 

I couldn’t  see  any  little  landing  strips.  In  fact  I 
couldn’t  see  the  road  below  us — nothing  but  a couple 
of  mountain  lakes  peeping  through  the  dirty  weather 
all  around  us  now.  We  weren't  equipped  to  land  on  any 
little  mountain  lake  or  any  big  one  for  that  matter. 


The  soldier  pilot  flying  for 
fun  in  Alaska  often  finds 
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“Is  flying  in  Alaska  always  like  this?”  I asked,  trying 
to  carry  on  an  inflight  interview.  Which  was  what  I had 
come  for.  I even  felt  just  a bit  proud  of  being  so  cool 
and  calm  in  the  midst  of  danger.  You  know  the  bit. 

“Well,  flying  here  is  a little  different  from  other 
places,”  said  Ed.  “I'm  always  looking  down  to  spot  a 
potential  landing  place.  Elsewhere  in  the  States  there’s 
always  a pasture  or  something.  But  here  you  could  go 
down  and  it  would  be  a long  time  before  somebody 
finds  you.  And  then  there’s  the  mountains  . . .” 

Yes,  there  was  one  of  them  dead  ahead.  I knew  what 
he  meant. 

“The  biggest  hangup  here  is  the  weather,”  Ed  went 
on.  “It  changes  too  fast.  But  when  we’re  flying  cross- 
country like  this  we  take  an  emergency  pack  with  flares, 
a hunting  knife  and  so  on.  We  have  a homing  signal 
tuned  to  the  emergency  frequency.  All  you  have  to  do 
is  flip  the  switch  if  you  go  down;  that  way,  even  if  we 


didn't  have  a chance  to  call  somebody  to  let  them  know 
we  were  going  down,  eventually  they'd  miss  us,  check  to 
see  where  we  were  last  seen  and,  if  the  signal  was  on, 
they  could  find  us  pretty  fast. 

“Trouble  is,  most  people  who  get  into  this  fix  also 
neglect  to  file  a flight  plan,”  he  continued.  “Usually 
they  don't  get  killed  in  a crash  but  they  may  either 
freeze  or  starve  to  death.” 

I looked  down  and  still  couldn’t  find  a place  suitable 
for  even  a bird  to  land. 

"In  winter  it's  a club  rule  that  we  carry  our  pressur- 
ized rubber  arctic  boots,  parka,  fur  hat  and  gloves.  But 
it’s  summer  now  and  there’s  nothing  to  worry  about.  If 
the  engine  quits  we  can  always  find  some  place  to  land. 

“I've  known  people  who’ve  made  forced  landings  and 
it  didn't  seem  to  bother  them,”  Ed  went  on.  "They  went 
right  back  up  again.  One  guy  came  down  on  a road  and 
another  in  a cemetery.  A tombstone  damaged  the  plane 
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a little.  But  he  walked  away.  Any  landing  you  can  walk 
away  from  is  a good  one.” 

I decided  to  postpone  the  rest  of  the  interview  until 
we  were  back  at  Fort  Richardson. 

Past  the  Peaks.  Now  we  were  halfway  through  a 
pass  and  Ed  was  still  fighting  for  altitude.  The  fellow 
beside  me  reached  behind  our  seat,  pulled  out  a picnic 
basket  and  started  passing  out  sandwiches  and  soft 
drinks. 

“The  doomed  man  ordered  a special  meal,”  I thought. 

But  I munched  a sandwich  anyway.  It  was  better  than 
biting  my  tongue. 

Finally  we  were  out  of  the  pass  and  at  the  correct 
altitude.  It  looked  like  smooth  sailing  the  rest  of  the 
way.  Then,  half  way  through  a package  of  cookies,  I 
noticed  more  clouds,  more  rock.  It  was  a second  moun-  ! 
tain  range. 

“This  one’s  no  sweat,”  said  Ed.  “We  just  follow  the 
highway.” 

I looked  down  through  slashing  rain  and  haze  and 
could  barely  make  out  the  concrete  ribbon  which  dis- 
appeared  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  our  airplane  was 
headed  for. 

“Say,  uh,  can  you  see  out?”  I asked,  not  wanting  Ed 
to  think  I was  questioning  his  ability.  “That  looks  like 
another  mountain  ahead.”  Ed  didn't  answer.  And  I 
didn’t  ask  again;  the  last  thing  I wanted  to  do  was  dis- 


After  landing  safely  on  a good  field,  above,  the  pilot 
admitted  that  if  he  had  known  what  conditions  in  the  pass 
were  like,  top,  he  would  never  have  started  the  flight. 
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tract  him  at  a time  like  this. 

Just  as  1 took  a piece  of  paper  from  my  pad  to  write 
my  last  will  and  testament,  we  turned  sharply.  We 
missed  the  mountain  with  plenty  of  room  to  spare.  And 
there  ahead  was  sunlight  and  flat  land  that  told  us  Fort 
Richardson  wasn't  far  away.  By  the  time  we  landed,  the 
sun  was  shining  as  if  there  was  no  bad  weather  within 
a thousand  miles. 

We  tied  the  plane  down  and  drove  to  the  snack  bar 
to  finish  our  interview. 

"It  was  an  interesting  flight,"  Ed  said  between  bites. 
"But  the  weather  over  that  first  pass  frightened  me.  In 
fact,  I haven't  been  shook  like  that  in  a long  time. 

“There  were  times  when  it  seemed  we  were  almost 
standing  still  because  of  the  winds.  If  it  had  been  any 
worse  I wouldn't  have  gone  on.  I'd  have  turned  around. 

"But  then  after  getting  through  that  first  pass,  turning 
back  never  crossed  my  mind.  If  we  had  to,  I'd  have 


landed  at  an  airstrip  somewhere  in  the  pass.” 

“What  about  those  mountains?”  I asked,  chugging  a 
second  beer.  My  nerves  still  weren’t  all  in  place.  In  fact 
my  stomach  knots  lasted  a long  time. 

“I  never  was  worried  about  the  mountains,”  he  said. 
"In  fact  the  pass  wasn't  as  narrow  as  I thought  it  would 
be.  My  only  real  concern  was  the  turbulence.  1 probably 
couldn't  have  made  it  if  we  hadn’t  finally  reached  the 
altitude.  Those  winds  below  us  could  have  caused  struc- 
tural damage  to  the  plane.  Now  that  we're  back  and  I 
think  about  it,  it  was  a little  frightening. 

“Frankly  if  I had  it  to  do  over,  I wouldn’t  go.  But  it 
was  interesting  and  now  that  it's  over  I'm  glad  I went,” 
he  grinned.  “After  all.  I'd  been  wanting  to  fly  through 
a mountain  pass  for  a long  time.  This  was  my  first, 
longest  and  highest  trip  through  any  kind  of  mountain 
pass  like  that,  you  know  . . .” 

I ordered  another  beer. — SP5  Tom  Bailey.  ^ 


Rutter, 

Self- 

Propelled 

DURING  the  Interservice  Golf  Championships  at 
Cherry  Point,  NC,  a young  Army  golfer  approached  the 
scoreboard  after  completing  72  holes  of  play. 

Noting  his  disappointing  score  (a  double  bogie  on 
the  10th)  a fellow  player  asked,  ‘ What  happened 
| there?  I was  following  you  on  the  9th  and  saw  your 
putter  go  sailing  through  the  air.” 

“That  wasn’t  my  putter.  I don’t  throw  my  clubs,”  the 
young  golfer  said  gruffly. 

“Yeah,  I know,”  beamed  his  teammate,  “That  was 
j probably  a little  helicopter  I saw  buzzing  around  out 
i there.” — SFC  Carl  Martin 
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“Yes,  we  do  have  an  enlistment  plan 
we  call  the  ‘buddy  system’  but  . . 


, / • „ / 
* />(  i \ 


“No  more  war  movies  on  your  day  off”! 


“The  Sarge  seems  intent  on  making  a 
dustbowl  out  of  this  place.” 
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jfcwHAT’S  NEW 


OVERSEAS  PAY  The  Per  Diem  Travel  and  Transportation  Allowance  Commit- 

tee in  the  Pentagon  is  considering  retroactive  cash  pay- 
ments of  overseas  cost  of  living  allowances,  overseas 
housing  allowances,  travel  per  diem  and  temporary  lodg- 
ing allowances  as  well  as  special  per  diem  payments. 
Payments  may  be  retroactive  to  the  middle  of  August  when 
the  price-wage  freeze  began.  The  council  ruled  that 
such  payments  can  be  made  where  the  value  of  U.S.  cur- 
rency has  dropped  in  relation  to  local  currencies.  Those 
stationed  in  the  following  duty  stations  are  affected: 
Austria,  Australia,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Germany, 

Hong  Kong,  India,  Italy,  Japan,  Lebanon,  Malta,  Nether- 
lands, New  Zealand,  Norway,  Portugal,  Singapore,  Spain, 
Sweden,  Switzerland  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

TOP  FLYERS  The  Army  Aviation  Association  of  America  has  given  its 

top  awards  for  1970-71  to  a pair  of  veterans  of  the 
Laotian  incursion.  LTC  Robert  F.  Molinelli  was  named 
Army  Aviator  of  the  Year  and  Specialist  5 Dennis  M.  Fujii 
the  Army  Aviation  Soldier  of  the  Year.  LTC  Molinelli, 
now  with  the  TRICAP  division  at  Fort  Hood,  TX,  was  in 
helicopter  action  over  Laos  while  serving  as  CO  of  the 
101st  Airborne  Division's  2d  Squadron,  17th  Cavalry. 

Fujii  received  both  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross 
and  the  Silver  Star  for  his  heroism  during  the  incursion. 
Refusing  evacuation  on  a medical  craft,  Fujii,  a crew 
chief  with  the  237th  Medical  Detachment,  stayed  behind 
to  treat  wounded  South  Vietnamese  soldiers  at  the  ARVN 
outpost  and  to  help  direct  fire  support  activity.  Fujii 
is  now  a member  of  the  USAR  and  attending  college. 

UJSA  The  17th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  the  U.S. 

Army  is  history  but  AUSA  leaders  say  that  the  more  than 
6,000  members  present  had  a full  session.  Highlights: 

The  exhibition  hall  where  more  than  45  Army/Industrial 
exhibits  covered  90,000  square  feet  of  exhibit  space. 

The  George  Catlett  Marshall  Medal  was  presented  to  Dean 
Rusk,  a former  Secretary  of  State.  In  his  AUSA  address. 
Army  Secretary  Robert  F.  Froehlke,  cited  the  Army's 
! objectives  as  professionalism,  pride,  positive  attitudes 

i and  credibility. 

ES  MOVIE  A new  color  film  titled  ".uES,  Key  to  Your  Future,"  is 

currently  being  distributed  to  all  field  audio-visual 
?!  ' centers.  The  film  portrays  the  more  important  features 

of  the  Enlisted  Evaluation  System  simply  and  underscores 
its  importance  as  a tool  of  enlisted  personnel  management. 
Film  number  is:  MF  12-5663. 

N TARGET  The  Army  will  soon  receive  laser  rangefinders  for  its 

M551  Sheridan  armored  reconnaissance  vehicles.  In  ob- 
servation, the  device  is  aimed  at  the  target  and  the 
' laser  beam,  traveling  at  186,000  miles  a second,  re- 

flects off  the  target  back  into  a receiver  telescope. 

The  system  automatically  registers  elapsed  time  for  the 
beam's  round  trip,  computes  the  distance  in  meters  and 
displays  the  range  on  a readout. 
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^fcwHATS  MEW 


STABILIZED  TOURS  Effective  Sept.  27,  the  Army  announced  a new  stabiliza- 
tion policy  for  all  worldwide  TOE/TDA  duty  positions 
designated  command  sergeant  major,  sergeant  major  or 
first  sergeant.  Command  sergeants  major  and  sergeants 
major  are  stabilized  for  a minimum  of  18  months  with  a 
desirable  period  of  24  months.  First  sergeants  are 
stabilized  for  a minimum  of  12  months  with  a desirable 
period  of  18  months.  DA  Message  272025Z  SEP  71  contains 
additional  details . 

NORTH  KOREA  A bibliographic  pamphlet  on  Communist  North  Korea  is 

now  being  sold  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  (GPO) . 
DA  Pam  550-11  is  130  pages  long  and  contains  maps  and 
information  basic  to  a knowledge  of  that  nation  and  its 
people.  The  pamphlet  is  available  at  GPO  bookstores 
for  $3.50,  through  regular  distribution  channels  and  by 
sending  check  or  money  order  to:  Superintendent  of 

Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
DC  20402.  Make  check  or  money  order  payable  to:  Su- 

perintendent of  Documents.  This  pamphlet  completes  a 
four  pamphlet  series  on  the  Communist  countries  written 
by  Harry  osl  ov.it z and  Jack  Roberts,  analysts  in  the 
Pentagon's  Army  Library.  The  other  three  pamphlets 
include:  USSR,  DA  Pam  550-6;  Communist  Eastern  Europe, 

DA  Pam  550-8;  and  Communist  China,  DA  Pam  550-9. 

POLICY  DA  Message  04 14 08 Z OCT  71  is  worth  reading  because  it 

states  that  enlisted  personnel  may  be  discharged  or  re- 
leased from  active  duty  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
their  terms  of  service  in  connection  with  reduction  in 
the  Army's  authorized  strength.  When  budgetary  or  au- 
thorization limitations  require  a reduction  in  enlisted 
strength,  such  a reduction  may  be  accomplished  by  an 
official  order  issued  pursuant  to  instructions  of  the 
Adjutant  General,  Headquarters,  DA,  applicable  to  an 
individual  or  to  all  members  of  a class  of  personnel  as 
specified.  Individuals  who  are  within  2 years  of  qual- 
ifying for  retirement  under  Chapter  12,  AR  635-200,  are 
not  affected  unless  such  action  is  directed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army. 

CHILD  CARE  Children  being  adopted  by  retired  or  active  duty  person- 

nel are  now  entitled  to  medical  care  in  Army  medical 
treatment  facilities  during  pre-adoption  periods.  DA 
Message  291841Z  SEP  71  has  details. 

A FIRST  SP5  Nora  Campbell  of  Rio  Dell,  CA,  has  become  the  first 

woman  to  enlist  in  the  Army  National  Guard.  She  was 
sworn  into  the  Washington  Army  National  Guard  Headquar- 
ters Detachment,  at  Camp  Murray,  recently  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  Washington,  Daniel  J.  Evans.  Miss  Campbell  re- 
cently finished  a 3-year  enlistment  in  the  Women's 
Army  Corps.  While  serving  as  an  assistant  of  the  State 
Maintenance  Officer,  SP5  Campbell  plans  to  pursue  stud- 
ies in  accounting  and  obtain  a business  degree. 
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